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TO THE 


READER. 


Hough this Hiſtory be ſo excellent in ie ſelf; 
botk asto its Mcthod and Original Scyle, that 
it needs no Preface to recommend it, yer ſuch 
is the invincible power of Cuſtom, that a looſe 
Sheet muſt be caſt away to uſher it among the 
people; and I cannot be ſo ſtubborn to diſoblige them in ſo _ 
trivial a matter : and though1 know it isno purpole to ſay a- 
ny thing of my ſelf, ſince all Ican ſay will not ſtop the leaſt 
cenſure; yet for others ſatisfaQion 1 will ſpeak ſomething of 
' my Author, and this Book, as 'tis his. 

He was, though Native of Alexandria, a Roman Citizen, 
and for hisexquilite parts and Learning ſo much reſpeed in 
his time, that he was ſucceſſively Advocate to two Emperours 
of Rome ; ; an Employment which gave him the opportunity 
of having at his command the prime Records of the Empire, 
which it is poſſible firſt put him upon compoſing this Hiſtory : 
for by ſeveral hints in theſe Books of his we find the ule he 
made thereof, and eſpecially of the private Memoirs of Au- 
guſtus Ceſar, written with his own hand, which he tells us he 
had ſeen, and whereby poſlibly he was enabled ſo exaQly to 
diſcourſe of thoſe intricae cauſes of diſguſt between young 
Ceſar and Anthony , which he does in his Civil Wars, and 
which poſſibly he had been much more large upon in his Hi- - 
ſtory of Egypr, had not that among others unfortunate- 
ly been loſt. 

For he began his Hiſtory from the Infancy of the Roman« 
State ( his firſt Book treating of their Afﬀairs under their 
Kiogs ) and fo continued it, not by hudling all their Actions 
rogether according to an exat ſeries of time, but by compo- 
ſing a particular Book of every great and renowned War in 
any Province or Country, without intermingling it with che 
Afﬀairs of any other Country farthes than the .necellity of the 
Story required, till at length he concraded with the.- _ of 
Actium, 
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p77 froung and Conqueſt of Egypt, which was _y—_ laſt Province 
reduced under the Roman Power,-and with which the whole 
Empire becMe entirety fertled in peace "under the Govern- 
mentof Ceſar Angnſtas. 7 () OO 
And certainly all the mighty Adiiontof ſo greatand glo- 
rious a;peaple as thoſe of Rome; compi :"oir" 


Aurhe 
ible 
French 
for 
the Roman dh; bo Avatice, and fare thar no 
ry of all therr prodigions Utiderrakings ſhould | 
red 'toPoſterity, this fell under fare of miN' Roman Hf 
and of thirty rwo Books writer By" Appieh, ninetecwt | 
been:caten up by devouring time; and thirteen only preſerved 
eo our days, wit. the Punick, Syrian, Parthien, Mithridatick, 
Hyrien, Gallick, C and that roo btita fragttient) Spaniſh and 
Hamnniballick War, with' five Books of che Civil: Wars, / all 
which are here made Engliſh. True it ts,'thatin the Latine 
Copy with the Annot. Var. there are feveral'fragmenrs of other 
Wats managed 'by the Roman People, butfo utterly imper- 
fed, that the tranſlating of them would have giver little or 
no: > farisfadion to the Reader. 


have but one thing more to add, that is, notwithſtand- 
ing' our misfortunes in being deprived of ſo great a part of this 
noble Hiſtory, we may.cake occaſion to admire the excellenc 
method and contrivance of | Appian, his' compoſtire' being 
fuch; that though ſo many of his Books are Tolt, yet the 'wanc 
of therk' renders not thoſe left impeife& (as Livy, or other 
[Hiſtorians are by ſo much as is ft of them ) but by taking 
the whole Aﬀairs of every Country from the firſt dealings the 
Romans had with them, till ſuch time as they were reduced 
ro a Roman Province, he makes every Book independant, and 
become a perfect Hiſtory, and withal the Reader not being 
amuſed, nor his memory -conſounded by'running from one 
Adion to another, nor the Aﬀairs of one People or Nationto 
another, according to the ſeries of time is 'nor expoſed to the 
hazard 'of forgetting what he had before read of a*Concern, 
that breaks of in (che middle;'to give way to others, as we ſee 
in ' many other 'Hiſtories,' bue may - go on with all Delight 
imaginable every thing here reacted of, bethg perfe&t'and 
entire in it felt. - THE 
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May it pleaſe your Lorthip , k 


Ould T as truly boaft I had perform- 

; ed your Commands in making Ap- 
plan Engliſh, as I can that I at- 
ay tempted it by your Command, I 
RX ſhould with much more con pfidence 

C than now T dare ) preſent it to your Lordſhip : for 
the leaſt flattering imagination that I were” able to make 
A 2 this 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


this excellent Hiſtorian ſpeak as well, and prove as plea- 


feng to your Lordſhip in ours, as be does in any other 
foreign Language, would be apt to create in me a conſi- 

\ dence, pardonable only in thoſe who are ſucteſsful in their 
obedience, and whoſe Performances are equal to their 
Wiſhes. 

But ſence the knowledge of my own weakneſs forbids 

me to eitertain any ſuch thoughts, I come with all bu- 

 mility to lay at your Lordſbips- feet not the cffets of my 
well doing, bnt of my good will ; and though 1am ſuffi- 
ciently ſenſible of my want of power to give height tomy 
deſires; yet I reſt ſatisfied in this, that Experience hath 
tanght me, your Lordſhip can never want goodneſs to ac- 
cept of my intentions. And whil} youbave [7 much of 
that Heaven avout you, I can fear little damage from a- 
ny Earthly Defedts of mine. 

And whilſt. your Lordſhip is pleaſed to own Appian, 
and undertake bis proteion in this Humble Dreſs of mine, 
what doubt can 1 barbour of his finding ; bappy Reception 
21 the World * You, who have been ſo great an 
Example of the main ſubje@ be treats of, Military Prow- 
«ls;. Ton, whobave ſo ſedſonably preſſed your |, elf forward, 

Do WY both 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 
' both in Naval and Land-Service for the Glory of your 


—— —— 


King and Country, that no Example of Roman Bravery 
could ever reach to; Ton, whom if Appian himſelf were 
fill alive, be would be proud of the opportunity of ex- 


ceeding all be has done ( in one of bis greateſt Excellen- 
cies ) bygtrving a Character of ſo illuſtrious a Worthy, 
For I dareleave it to any impartial Reader of this Age to 
judge whether any of bis Deſcriptions of thoſe Hero's whoſe 
Afions be writes comes not ſhort in many points of what 
juſtly might be ſaid of your Loraſhip, or if any there be ( ſure 
I am) none but the twogreat Scipios canpretend toclaim a- 
ny Parallel. Tou like them have unintereſſed fought for 
ow Country, and in this have exceeded them, that 
when your Glory was already at that height made you the 
envy of ill men, you ſtill thruſt your (elf into.thoſe ba- 
cards makes you the Admiration of all that bave either 
Goodneſs or Honour, which together with your other ex- 
cellent Qualities deſervedly entitles you to that Attribute 
once given to the Emperour Titus, of being, The De- | 
light of all Humane Kind. 
But why ſhould T ſtrive to tell theWorld what they al- 
ready know, and what none will diſpute with me; *'Tis an 


Honour 
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H now too great for me, that your Lordſvip bas by laying 


' this Command upon me, given me an occaſtonto publiſh the 
bearty defere I bave 10 acknowledge all your Lordſpips Fa- 
wours, and t0 aſſume aliberty (few men living but would be 


proudtoſharem,) of declaring my ſelf, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordlhips 
Moſt Humble, moſt Faithful, 


And moſt Obedient Servant 


THE 


' PREFACE 


OF THE 
AUILI HOR. 
Eſfionitia to write a Hiſtory of the Roman Wars, I judged it 

Te to begin pe} % Bounds of their al 1n 
the firſt place, the greateſt part of thoſe Nations inhabiting 

the Coafts of the Britiſh Ocean pay them obedience ; from 

thence entring into the Mediterranean Sea by the Straits of 

Gibraltar, which way ſoever you caſt your eyes, all that you 

behold of Iſles or Ports or Lands, is ſubjett to their Dominion. The firſt peo- 

ple found on the right hand Coaſt of that Sea are the Mauritaniansor Moors, 

and after them F ge to other Africans, as far as Carthage, and up in the 

main Land are the Nomades, whom the Latines call Numidians, as they call the 

Country Numidia. Continuing onwards on the Sea Coaſt by the Lybians, as 

far as the * Syrtes on the Coaſt of Cyrene, and _ it ſelf. Next them ſuc- + or quick- 
ceed the Marmarides, the Hammoniens, and all the people neighbouring upon ſands. 

the * Palus Marien. Next them is found that great City which took its name . This is poſ 
 fromits Founder, Alexander, ſcituate upon the Confines of Egypt, and then fibly thas 

all Egypt ſtretching it ſelf up towards the Springs of the Nile, as far as the which L x 
Oriental e/Ethiopians, and returning to the Sea at Peluſium, from whence j,, niende, 
going along _—_ you find Syria, Paleſtine, and above them 4 part of A- 

_ on the Banks of fi e i Sea. ro o to m_—_ lies _— above 

which is the Country of *Ccelo Syria,which extends it ſelf as far as Euphrates. , 

A little higher wn. e Par ond > ec: environed with 1 Deſerts, which like- 4 "wy 
wiſeextend themſelves as far as Euphrates: Thoſe which give Bounds to the 
Syrians are the Cilicians and Cappadocians their Neighbours with that Armenia 
called the leſſer : then follow all thoſe other Nations which ſubmit tothe Roman 
Empire on the * Fuxine Sea, of which number the Syrians and Cilicians lie up- « y,,,, _.1., 
on the Mediterranean, As for the Armenians and Cappadocians, they are on the Black Sea. 
one fide bounded by the Pontick Nations, and on the other fide joyn thoſe f ple 
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living in the Continent, environed by Armenia Major, where the Romans le- 
wy no Tribute, but only have a right of naming their Kings. Noi between 

Cappadocians and the Cilicians there is a great Peninſula which advances 
into x Sea, whoſe right hand Coaſts are bounded by the Fuxine, Propontich, 
—— and eAigean Seas, and the left by the Seas of Pamphylia and Egypt, 
for a w_ Seas compoſe this Peninſula, whoſe Inhabitants towards the Eeyptian 
Sea are the Pamphilians and the Lycians, and after them the Carians, as far as 
Jonia » and thoſe towards the Fuxine Sea, the Propontick and Felleſpont are 
the Galatians, Bythinians, 11yſians and Phrygians : and thoſe who inhabit the 
middle parts are the Lydians and Piſidians : ſo many different Nations within 
this Peninſula ſubmitted to the Roman Rule. Moreover, beyond the Strait on 
the European (ide they poſſeſſed other Provinces on the Euxine Sea, as Myſia 
and Thrace, ſo far at leaſt as they lay upon that Sea, 


Oppoſite to Tonia begins the Gulf of the eAfgean Sea, next to it is the Sea 
of lonia, and then that of Sicily, which is followed by the Tyrrhene Sea which 
reaches to the Pillars of Hercules. On the Coaſts of all theſe Seas which extend 
themſelves from lonia to the Ocean, there lis many Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, as all Greece, Theſſaly, Macedonia, 2he remainder of Thrace, 
Pannonia azd Illyria, and after them Italy, which is waſhed at the bottom of it 
by the Ionian Sea, paſſes along the Tyrrhene, extending it ſelf as far as Gaul, 
a part of which lies upon the Mediterranean;others are bounded by the Northern 
Ocean , and ſome have the Rhine for their Frontier. Next Ls all Spain 
and Celtiberia, which extend themſelves along the Coaſts of the Northern and 
' HPeſtern Ocean to the Pillars of Hercules. 


T (ball ſpeak of theſe people more exactly, as the method 7 heve propoſed to 
PFLs Ce ao Fs now heving deſcribed the Bounds of this pa 
towards the Sea, entring into the Continent we ſhall find that part of Maugita- 
nia, which lies wpon the Occidental Ethiopians, and after it many Countries of 
Africa ( almoſt uninhabited by reaſon of the exceſſive heats and mitttirude of 
wild Beaſts ) ſtretching as far as the Oriental Athiopia, which are the From- 
tiers of the Roman Empire in Africa. 4 for their Dominions in Alia they 
are bounded by the Euphrates, Mount Caucaſus, «xd Colchos, extending it 
ſelf ro the Euxine Sea, and the remainder of that See Coaſt. Tn Europe its 
Bounds are the two great Rivers of the Rhine, and the Danube, of which the 
Rhine loſes it ſelf in the Northern Ocean, and the Danube in the Fuxine Sea, 
not but that the Roman Dominion extends it ſelf vur ſome Germans beyond the 
Rhine, axd over the Getes whom they call Daci, beyond the Danube. 


Thefe are the Limits towards the Continent, as we after 4 wery curious ſearch 
heve learn'd. Beſides which all the {lands in the Mediterranean, as the Cy- 
claces , Sporades, Echinades, Tyrrhenides, Baleares, and an infinite 
number » others of different names in the Seas of Africk, Ionia, E 
Myrtoe, Sicily, aud our Sea, 4s —_ thoſe which for their excellence t 
Greeks call preat, as Cyprus, Crete, » Lesbos, Eubca, Sicily, Sar- 
dmia, Cortica: In ſhort, all their Ifles as well great as (mall, depend upon the 
Romans. Who moreover having landed their Forces in Britany, which is a 
Ifland fo great, that it ſeems another Continent, they have conquered the better 

, Beheing the remainder as not worth their pains: nor indeed does that 
part they poſſeſ# yield them any great advantage. | 


Though 
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Though they have now ſubdued ſo many People and Nations, yet were they a: 
bove = hundred years before ly could make nk ſelves Maſters of all a 
Two hundred and fifty years they lived under their Kings, till having expell-d 
them with a ſolemn Oath, never to admit them again, their Common-wealth 
was governed by the worthieſt Citizens, and by Magiſtrates which they yearly 
changed, inſomuch, that within two hundred years after the firſt frve hundred 
it was by continual Vidtories, and the aſſiſtance of Strangers, who from all parts 


ſought their alliance, increaſed to ſuch a height, that in thoſe times the Romans 
became Conquerors of a great number of Provinces. 


Aﬀter which Cz(ar having made himſelf the moſt powerful of the Ape he 
lived in, was ſo near nſurping the Sovereignty, that he left th: Romans only the 
addow and name of a Common-wealth, whilſt he in fea was become abſolute 
Maſter of it ; inſomuch, that from bis time even to this all that great Empire 
has payed obedience to one ſingle perſon, whom, to avoid the violation of their 
Oath ( occording to my opinion ) they fliled nothing but * Emperour ; and in- * Coramander 
deed the name it ſelf ſeems much more genuine, as being likewiſe common to ®® + Hp 
thoſe who commanded #n Army: for 4 time : and yet they are indeed Kings in ef- army. er 
fett. *Tis now twohunared years ſince the feſt of thoſe Emperours unto our 
time, during which, a long and conſtant peace having ſecured their Dominion, 
the City is become both beautiful and rich, For the firſt mightily added to the 
Provinces, and reſtrained within bounds of duty thoſe whith had a mixd to re- 
volt. And in ſhort, very prudently choſe rather to content themſelves with 
thoſe rich Countries on the Sea Coaſt, and with the well ordering of them, than 
to ſtretch their Empire ad infinitum, over poor and barbarous Nations from 
whom they could reap no advantage : {my uf have ſeen at Rome Ambaſſadors 
who have come a—__ to ſubmit themſelves and their Country to the Roman 
Empire, whom the Emperour would not accept of, becauſe they could brins no- 
thing to his Coffers ; for they give Kings toa multitude of Nations, whoſe Do- 
minions they themſelves deſpiſe, and are at the expence to defend ſundry Pro- 


vinces, efteeming it a great difhonour to deſert thoſe whom they have once taken 
ento their protettion. | 


They have always been careful to maintain os their Frontiers mighty Armies, 
as Guards to this vaſt Empire, which both by Sea and 7.1nd they havewith ſuch 
labour and diligence maintained, as if it had been but ſome little Province: 
wor was ever any Dominion of ſo great extent, and ſo _ duration together. 
For if we conſider Greece ſince the Reign of Darius, which was the time of 
its beginning of Glory, until Philip the Son of Amyntas adding to him the 
Athenians, Lacedemonians and Thebans, there would yet be no compariſon: 
for the Greeks rather made Har about the preheminence of their Cities, than 
to enlarge their Territory ,, and the nobleſt of their Aitions was but the Defence 
of their Liberty againſt foreign Princes : for when any of them deſigned topaſi 
into Sicily , in order 80 any Conqueſt, they ſtill came'off with diſbonour ; or 
if at any time in a hoſtile manner they entred Aſia, they were forced to a re- 
freat without doing any memor able Attion. In ſbort, the Grecian Proweff, as 
ambitions as it was, never conquered any thing out of Greece which it any long 
time enjoyed, being contented with preſerving the Liberty of that Country, and 
the reputation of an invincible valour ; but after the time of Philip the Sox of 
Amyntas, and his Son Alexander, their Glory ſeeftrs to me very much dimi- 
niſhed : nor had'the Empire, founded by them in Aſia any thing to equal that e. 
ftabliſhed by the Romans in Europe, conſidering the weaknefi and effeminacy 4 
4 2 foe 
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the Aſiaticks, as may be ſeen in oy reſs of this Hiſtory. For the Romans 
fought but few Battels to ſubdue all thoſe Pr vvinces they poſſeſſed, though they 
were defended by /Aacedonians : but Africa aud Europe were gained with 
mighty labour. Beſides, thoſe three great Empires of the Aſſyrians, Medes 
and Perſians did not ( put them altogether ) continue nine hundred years, as 
the Roman Power has done, which ſubſiſts ts this inſtant, and yet the extent of 
thoſe three Empires was leſs by one half than that of the Romans, if we com- 
pare the Bounds of onewith the other ; for the Roman Empire reached from the - 
IVeſtern Ocean, as far as Mount Caucaſus, the Euphrates, and to the eAf- 
thiopians that are above Egypt to Arabia : and in ſhort, even to the Oriental 
Sea, ſo that the Ocean were its bounds both Eaſtward and Weſtward, whilſt all 
* raglnd, the Mediterranean and thoſe Iſles it embraces, and even *( Britain ) in the 
not known in A/orghery Ocean ſubmirted to its Dominion, Hhereas the Medes and Perſe. 
=_ — ans in thoſe times when they were moſt powerful at Sea, never had more thay 
— « > Gulph of Pamphilia, with, the INand of _ and ſome ſmall matter 
_ me nan” on the Coaſts of the Tonian Sea,beſides the Perſian Gulf which is of no great ex- 
ing %-= ohe in tent. As to the Aﬀairs of the Macedonians before the Reign of Philip the 
by the Angles, Soz of Amyntas, they were but in 4 bad condition, having uo ſure Foundation. 
arcople in 7r8e it is, that Philip was very happy in all he undertook, but he never waged 
by the Britains YY/ar out of Greece, or the Neighbouring Provinces. At laſt under Alexan- 
co afſiſt them er that Kingdom was raiſed to a prodigious and an incon-parable height of 
ich the Pitts, Greatneſs, as well for its extent, and the number of its people, as for the ex- 
a People that pedzrious felicity of its Yittories ; yet was it only like a flaſh of” Lightning, if 
_ — we conſider its ſbor continuance. Not but that after it was divided into ſeveral 
the Iſland call- * Satrapies, every Province did for a long time afterwards maintain and pre- 
<d then Calt- ſerve its primitive ſplendor. For the Kings of Egypt only kept in pay two 
Seating, Hundred thouſand Foot-men, forty thouſand Horſemen, three hundred Ele- 
* Lieurenan® phants trained to the Yar, two thouſand Chariots armed with Scythes, with 


cies, or Vice- 4rms in ſtore for three hundred thouſand Men ; and beſides all theſe Land- 


gerencies. 


Forces, had in conſtant my two thouſand Shallops, or ſmall Veſſels, fif- 
teen hundred Gallies, with all their Furniture, eight hundred tall Ships rigged, 
and (plendidly fitted with all Naval Proviſions, and richly gilded both in 
Poop and Prow, on which they were wont to go to War, that they might appear 
with the greater pomp. As for Money, they had continually in the 'Treafur 
feven bundred and forty thouſand Egyptian Talents of Silver, as appears by t 
Regiſters wherein theſe things are recorded, which are producible to this day, 
and particularly thoſe left by Alexander's immediate Succeſſor to the Kingdom 
of Egypt, who of all the Kings was the moſt exatt in his Arcounts of his Reve- 
nucs, moſt ſplendid in his EFxpences, and moſt magnificent in his Buildings, 
Moſt certain it is, there were ſome other Satrapies not much inferiour to this, 
but they all fell to ruine by the Civil Diſſentions of the ſucceeding Princes, 
than which no more dangerous Plague can infect a great Eftate. But the Ro- 
man Empire, becauſe admirable both in its greatneſs and proſperity, by reaſon of 
that long continuance, \the produtt of its Senat?s prudent deliberations, though 
the raiſing of this Eſtate required an extraordinary vigour, and Spirits capable 
of undergoing incredible labour and overcoming ten thouſand difficulties ; for 
ſucceff never made ther proud nor preſumptuons, till they ſaw themſelves firmly 
ſettled: and on the other ſide, adverſity never diſmayed them ; for not the loſi of 
twenty, nay forty, no, nor fifty thouſand Men in one fingle Battel, not the 
hazard of an abſolute raine by Plague, Famine, or Sedition, euer made then 
abate of their Courage ;, but at laft' havins baffled all imaginable dangers for 
ſeven hundred years together, and triumph'd aver all thafe difficulties. dayly Pk; 
| poſed 
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voſed them, they raiſed their Enpirevo that height of Glary.und Greerneft; 
" at preſent reap fe Fruits of b th their good Fortune and Pradence; P53 


Many Authors. es well Greek. as | Zatine have wrote-of '2ll' theſe thing 3,. and 

indeed the Subject is greater than that of the Awcedonian Affairs, they 
were it their ſeaſon. poſſibly more conſiderable; \ But. for my part, after having 
well conſidered the Roman Firtue, that 7 might 'nmake the moye contemplative 
compariſon of it with that of other Nations, T7 have given freedom to ny 
thoughts to wander. from .one place to another, from Carthage to Spain, from 
thence to Sicily or Macedonia, and fancied either an Fmbaſſic, or a Commiſſi- 
on to ſuccour the oppreſſed, and thence like a perfett Vagabond ( that had no- 
thing elſe to do ) returning either to Carthage or Sicily, 7 have colleffed 


all things neceſ[ary to fel this Hiſtory : 1 informed my ſelf how often 


the Romans ſent Ambaſſadors or Armies into Sicily, and of every minute 
Aition they performed there, till they reduced it under that obedience it now ac- 
knowledges. 1 enquired into all Treaties of Peate, or Overtures between one or 
rother that had been tranſatted between the Carthaginians and Roman People, 
what Hrongs one had done to the other, and what /oſſes and Overthrows each 
had received till ſuch time as Carthage was demoliſhed, and Africa was made a 
Roman Province; and at laſt how Carthage being rebuilt, Africa came into 
the ſtate we now findit : 7 have followed the ſame courſe through all the other 
Provinces, led by a carioſity to underſtand all that the Romans had done of great 
and glorious, to know the ſloth or induſtry of every Nation, the Virtue and 
Fortune of this vittorious People. And in ſhort, all things worthy recording : 
and imagining it would be no unpleaſant thing to the world to know the Roman 
Hiſtory , in this manner 1 laid my deſjgn to write the particular Attions of & 
very Province by themſelves, omitting what in thoſe times was done elſewhere, 
and referring it to its proper place and order; [7 looked upon it likewiſe as un- 
neceſſary to ſet down throughout the whole the time when every thing paſſed, 
indeingh ficient to obſerve it in Aﬀairs of moſt Importance. 


Let me add, that heretofore the Romans had but one name, like other men, 
in proceſi of time they added another ; and it is not long _ that ſome of them 
took a third, thz better to make themſelves be known, either by ſome bodily mark, 
or ſome advantageous endowment of mind ; ſo ſome Greeks likewiſe to their 
names added Sirnames. Wherefore 7 ſhall ſometime make uſe of all their 
Names, eſpecially when 1 am treating of Illuſtrious Perſonages, to the intent 
they may be the better known ;, but Tſhall call many, as well of the one as the 
other, by thoſe names moſt agreeable to the matter in hand. 


For the Order and Method of this Hiitory, *tis taken from the time in which 
theſe IVars were begun and ended ( notwithſtanding there were divers others 
interfer!d, which are omitted to avoid confuſion.) JVherefore the ſeveral 
Books (hall take their Titles from the matter, as the Punik, Syrian, Parthi- 
an, Mithridatick, Iberian, a4»4 HannibaFs Yar, &Cc. 


As to the Domeſtick Seditions, aud Civil Wars, we ſhall treat of them 
according to the time in which the Authors of them lived, as that of Marius 
and Sylla; of Pompey 4nd Czar ; of Anthony and the other Czlar, ſir- 
named Auguſtus, againſt the Murderers of the firſt Czlar. And laſtly, the 
Har hich the Conquerours made one againſt another, which is the laft Civil 
IVar, andduring which, Egypt fell into the Power of the Romans. us the 
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aw wh Narions, alt be dooided by each Book, and the Civil 
rhe Uhifeof the Parties. es 


But who am { that write all theſe things? Many perſons knowalready, and 
I my ſelf have declared it, but to declare it yet more publickly. Twas born in 
ndria, of an honeſt Family in my Country: afterwards 7 lived at Rome 
was ve or pe tay ef the till ſuch time as they 
me with t nopr of hong *nccptangay Hr" He that would keow 

heve wrote on this Subjett. 


more, may learn it from the Books 
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Roman Wars againſt the Carthaginians. IIL The firſs Punick War 

e Attilius was defeated by Xaritippus. IV, #/ar. of. the Carthagini- 
@ns againſt all the People of Eybia. V. The\ cauſe of the. fecond Punick 
Har. NI. Scipio obtains Conor Pre this Har, makes hc" 
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" and advances i int Sicily. VII. 7he Carthaginians prepare for defence, 
VIII. 7he occa Maſanifſ s diſcontent = SYPRas, and the Car- 
thaginians. IX. Seipio lands in Africa, +& - an ambuſh 
for Hafino. XI. Scipio befieges, and rakes Lad Xll. Frve For xo 
Africans _— by Scipio. XIII. Scipio = Utica + _ Syphax 


50 gain time propoſes "1 Peace. 1nd Sjphax 
de ef to te SON my eg. w calls a —_— where jy reſolves to 


rs Aldrubal's Camp by Night, 
Fe, rf Re io 0000 fem. XVII. Afdrubal bis de- 
is conlemned to death by the Carthaginians ; but yet rallies bis forces. 
XVIII. 4 Sea-Fight between the Romans and Carthaginians. XIX. Bat- 
rel between Syphax «nd Maſaniffa, where ph is defeated, and taken 
Pye XX. Sophonisba, Syphax's /Y; | fads ber axons *6 Maſa- 
who receives her, and then poiſons her,to avoid the delivering her up 
to ply ir XXI. XL. Hanno ſaborns People 9 ſet fire an Scipio's Camp, th 
«ont wt 20 death. ne Scipio waſting the Country, t 
Co = ag inians conſult about the re-calling Hannibal, yet ſend their' Am- 
baſſadors to Rome, to treat of Peace , which is concluded between the two 
Eſtates. XXII. Hannibal returned to Aﬀrica, prepares for Har, and the 
Carthaginians break the Peace by pillaging the Roman Ships. XXIV. Han- 
nival undertakes the C, of the Army, is hardly put to it by Scipio, where- 
upon he ſues for Peace, etl him ; but the People will not con- 


ent. XXV. Hannibal confers with Scipio , who forces him at length to 
give Battel. XXVL. The two Generals draw up their Armies in Battalia, 
and make their Orations to their Souldiers. « The Battel between 
Hannibal and Scipio, where Hannibal « defeated. XXVI0. Scipio ap+ 
proaches Carthage , the Citizevs ſue for Pexce , which is granted on 
Conditvhn the Senate vatifie it. The People oppoſe the Peace, yes 
fend tipiitos ro Rome, Where at 4: ly of + the Peace ts r4- 


tifiel. Stifiio's Trielfph. XXXI. Difference betwixt Maſaniſſa and the 
Carthazinians, in which the Romans concern themſebves. XXXIL The 
great Battel between Maſanifſa, and the Carthaginians , with the See oe of 
their Camp / that King, who wakes them pa Te the Yoke. 
The Romans laying on the occaſion, wy reed in the Senate T make 
Har upon Carthage, aud that cha Cizy be wafed, XXXIV.- 7he Conſuls 
advance into Sicily, whither the Catrhagtnians bring them three hundred of 
their children for Eloftages. XXXV. From Sicily yeh EAA F to Utica, where 
The Carthaginians yield up their Arms. XXXVI. onſuls declare to 
the Deputies, the f == reſolution, gm puke Frus: of e 
XXXVII. Hanno's Orion ito "oy fo move them to compaſſion. 
XXXVIII. Cenſorinus Aufwer . The Carthaginians hearing jo 
Aews, in deſperation io proce for Har. XL Deſer ipti p & fo Bae 4 City 
Carthage. Fain of 1 of the fiege. ? le Att of Sd. 
pio's, yet but Tris, Death of Maſaniſſa, whoſe oſe Goods are di- 
vided among his Children Scipio. the Bxecutor of his Fill. XLAV. 
Scipio dravs Phameas to the Roman Party, they go both to Rome, and are 
magnificently recerved. XLV, Calphurnius Piſo, a»d L. Mancinus, come 
. fo command the Wh who ſpend the Summer without doing any thing. 
VL ea inians Make heart and contermn the Romans.  XLVIL 
be comes t0 lay, where he finds Mancinus, and the 
ECTS: Ty 4d. nora jſ-engages them. XLVIIL Ze re- 
. de takes the place of Megara. 
. He ts ney Nath 6 Peninſila ; where he fortifies himſelf, a 
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by that means brings a Famine into the City. LI. He blocks up the Port f 
Certhage with a dam, and the Carthaoinians open another paſſege on- the 
other ſide, at which they iſſue out with a great number of ſhips. Ll. 4 
Sea-fioht with almoſt equal off. LIN. Scipio ſiezes on the preat Plat-form, 

or Bulwark before the Halls. LIV. He takes and pillages the Camp before 

Nephere , aud makes himſelf Maſter of all the Platn-country of Lybia. 

» LV. He takes the City, and thoſe in the Citadel ſubmit, ſave only the Run- 

aways with Aſdrubals Vife. LVI. He ſends the News 'to Rome, and 

after having given all neceſſary Orders in Africa, returns to Rome , which 

he enters in triumph. 


He Phenicians built Carthage in Africa, fifty years before 
the ſack of 77oy. It was Founded by Xormus, and Carche- 
don,' or as the Romans, and: indeed the Carthaginians 
themſelves, will have it, by a Tyrian Lady called Dido, 
who (her Husband being privily murdered by Pygma- 
leon Tyrant of Zyre, which was revealed to her in a 

Dream) conveyed aboard all the Treaſure ſhe could, and ſhipping her ſelf 
with ſome Tyrians that fled from the Tyranny , came to Zyb:4, to that 
place where now Carthage ſtands; and upon the people of that Countries 
refulal to receive them, they demanded for their Habitation only ſo much 
Land as they could pundbor- 4 with an Oxe-hide. This propoſition ſeemed 
ridiculous to the Africans, and they thought it a ſhame to refuſe Strangers 
a thing of ſo ſmall, conſequence , beſides they could not imagine how any 
Habitarion could be built in fo {mall a Foc of ground, and therefore that 
they might have the pleaſure to diſcover the Phenicians ſubtilty , they 
grantedtheir requeſt. Whereupon the Tyrians taking an Oxe-hide, cur it 
round about , and made fo fine a Thong, thatthey therewith encompaſſed 
the place where they afterwards built the Citadel of Carthaye, which 


from thence was called * Byrſa. Soon after by little and little ex- *Byrſa # 
tending their limits, and becoming ſtronger then their Neighbours, as © <<&/#2% 


they were much more cunning, they cauſed Ships to be built to 
trathck on the Sea after the manner of the Phenicians, by which means 
they builr a Ciry adjoyning to - their Citadel. Their power thus 
— , they ' became Maſters of Zybia, and the circumadjacent 
Sea z and at laſt making War upon Sicily , Sardinia, and all the Iſlands 
of that Sea, and even in Spain 18 ſelf, they ſent thither Colonies, till 
at length from ſo ſmall a beginning , they formed an Eftate compa- 
rable in Power to that of the Greeks, and in Riches to that of the 
Perſians. 


But about ſeven hundred years after the Foundation of Carthage, the 
Romans won Sicily from the Carrhaginians, and after that Sardinia, and at 
length in the ſecond Punick War, Spaiz it ſelf. After which theſe Nations 
being in continual War , the Carthaginians under the command of Har- 
nibal waſted 7taly for ſixteen years together, till ſuch time as the Romans 
commanded by Correlius Scipio the Elder, deprived them of their power, 
taking from them their Ships, and Elephants, and forcing them to pay Tri- 
bute; whereupon a ſecond Peace was concluded between theſe two People. 
This laſted fifty years , aftcr which began the rhird and laſt Punick 
War, in which the young Scipio being General of the Romans, Carthage 
was utterly ruined, and {trict prohibition made of Rebuilding it. Howe- 
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ver, the Romans founded another Town .in a place near adjacent, which 
yr made choice of for the greater conveniency of keeping the Africans 
in ſubjetion. Now becauſe in our Hiſtory of Sicily , we have already ſet 
down all the memorable ats of the Carthaginians there, and in that of 
Sp4in, what paſſed in that Country, as likewiſe in that of Hannibal , all the 
ations of that Captain in Zaly, we have reſolved in this Book to write 
only what was done in Zybt4, after the beginning of that War which lug- 
ceeded that of Sicily. __ 


When therefore the War of Sicily was ended , the Romans armed 
three hundred and fifty Ships, with which they made a deſcent into Zybias 
where after having red ſome Cities under their obedignee, they left 
Attilius Regulus to command the Army. This General gained the Romans 
two hundred Cities more, which ſurrendred to him, being weary of the 
Government of Carthage ; and preſſing forward his C_ he ſpoiled 
their Territories, even to their very Gates.After all thele loſſes, which the 
Carthaginians believed happened to them only for want of good Generals, 
they demanded one from the Lacedemonians, who ſent to them Xantippms. 
Atriligs was now encamped near the Fens of Zybia, fram whence upon 
Intelligence of this Captain's arrival,he adyanced towards the Enemy; but 
having taken his march along the Edge of the Marſhes, and in the greateſt 
| heats of Summer, his Souldiers were grieyoully incommoded by the weight 
of their Arms , by thirſt, heat, labour , and the darts thrown on them, 
from the Mountains , yet though they marched in this condition all the 
day, coming towards the Evening toa River, which now only ſeparated 
the two Armies z he forthwith made his Men paſs over, believing it would 
ſtrike a terrour into Xartippmes his Army. The Lacedemonian on the 
other ſide, judging it would be no hard matter to overcome people haraſſed 
in that manner , beſides that he had the night to favour him, preſently 
drew up his Army'in order and adyanced to charge A#iliws. In which he 
was not deceived, for of thirty thouſand Men that compoſed the Roman 
' Army, a few only. ſaved themſelves in the City of {þides, all the reſt were 
ſlain or taken Priſoners,and the General himſelf fell into the Enemies hand. 
Yet. this advantage - obſtrufted not the Carthaginians , tyred with the 
War, from ſending Ambaſſadors to Rome to demand Peace, and Attilins 
* himſelf went upon Parol, to return himſelf a Prifoner if he obtained it not, 
And yet this Captain when he came to confer with the prime Men of 
Rome, was {d far from inclining them to Peace, that he perſwaded them to 
continue the War z and without doing ought elſe returned to Carthage, re- 
ſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt of their torments, and indeed the Carthaginians 
ſhut him up in a Cask driven full of ſharp Nails, where he ended his Life 
moſt miſerably. However, this good ſucceſs was the cauſe of Xartippres 
his death, for the Carthaginians fearing leſt all the honour of the Viftory 
would be attributed to the Lacedemonians, feigned a gratification of their 
General , making him magnificent Preſents, and ſending him back in Gal- 
leys of their own, but with orders to the Commanders of them , that as 
ſoon as they came into the a Sea, theyſhould throw Xantipprs and the 
Lacedemonians over-board ;, { unhappy 2 recompence did this valiant Man 
receive for ſobrave an Action. And this is all that was done conſiderable 
in the firſf Punick Wars till fuch time as the Carthaginians quitted to the 
Romans all their Rights in Sicily ; Now we have in our Sicilian Hiſtory fer 
down in what manner this Treaty was made, therefore ſhall fay ao _-_ 
ere. 
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here. It will be ſufficient to underſtand that by this means Peace was 
concluded berween the People of Rome and Carthage. 


Afterwards the Africans who were ſubjeCt to the Carthaginians and 
aſſiſted them againſt S#c#y , and the Celres who ſerved under their pay 
in that War, complaining that the promiſes made them had: nor been per- 
formed, declared War againſt them,which obliged thoſe of Carthage to de- 
mand aid from the Romans as their friends, from whom notwithſtanding 


they could obtainno more, ſave a permiſſion to levy Souldiers in 7raty at. 


their own Charge:for and indeed by the Articles of the Treaty they could 
not require ſo much as that favour; how be it the Romans ſent deputyes 
into Africa to determine the difference, and make Peace between theſe 
people. Burthe Africans would by no means hearken to it,oftering rather 
to ſubmit themſelves to their government if they defired it, which how- 


ever they would not accept: this was the reaſon that made the Carthagi-. 


nians fit out ſo powerful a Fleet to revenge themſelves on theſe Revolters, 
that the Sea being no longer left open to the Lybians ; by which they 
might fetch in Proviſions, and the land being left untilPd by reaſon of the 
Wars, they were reduced to ſuch great ſcarcity, as inforced them to return 
under the Carthaginians obedience. 


This mighty Fleet not only page Oh Lybians but even all they met 
with, and the Romans themſelves, they threw over-board after they 
had rifled them, thar it might not come to be known at Rome, and indeed 
it wasa long timeere theſe crimes were diſcovered, and when they were, 
the Carthaginians ſeemed very averle to the giving fatisfaCtion, till ſuch 
time that War being by the Romans declared againſt them they quitted 
Sardinia in reparationof this injury. And this Article was added to the 
firſt treaty of Peace. Sometime after the Carthaginians ſent an Army into 
pain to reduce it under their obedience, and becaule they affailed thoſe 
Feople ſeparately, they had already well advanced their Conqueſts : When 
the Saguntines had recourſe to the Romans for aid : Hereupon the Cartha- 
ginians made a ſecond Treaty, by which they were bound not to Att any 
Hoftilities beyond the River Zberus, but this Treaty was foon broken, for 
Haxnibal paſt that River, and leaving the Forces in S4iz under the Com- 
mand of other Captains came thundring into /aly with a Mighty Army. 
The Romans had at this time in Spain, Publins Scipio and his brother 
Cneus Cornelins, who after having gained ſundry Victories, were flaia by 
the Enemy. Thoſe who ſucceeded them had no better ſucceſs,until Scipio 
the Son of that Publizs who was kill'd in Spain beirig commanded thither 
with an Army, all the world looked upon him as a man ſent by the Order 
of Heaven, and guided by a Divine Spirit, ſo great and glorious were his 
Actions. At laſt having gain'd much Honour and Renown, he deli- 


vered —_ Army into their hands whom the Senate had appointed to 
lucceed him. | 


Being returned to Rome he demanded Commiſhon to paſs into 
Africa with an Army, promiſing himſelf both to oblige Hannibal to quit 
Hraly, and to force reaſon from the Carthaginians in their own Country. 
Many who had the higheſt charges in the Commonwealth diſliked the 
projet, alleging there was little appearance of doing any good by ſendin 
an Army into Africa, and quitting /aly, already by the Wars reduced al- 
moſt to extremity,whillt Z7:»z::b:/ raged with Fire and Sword, and Ho 

was 
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was coming to fall on them with great multitudes of Ligurians and Celtes.- 
But the oppoſite party argued that it might well be believed that the Car-' 
thaginians who attempted not the Conqueſt of 7taly, but becauſe they 
feared nothing at Home, would ſoon recal Hannibal when they faw War 
at their own. Doors, this opinion prevailed, but upon condition that S$czpzo- 
ſhould make no-levies in/taly 1o long as Hannibal was in Arms, but if any 
Volunteers preſented thelnfelves he might make uſe of them as likewiſe of. 
the Army of Sicily ; they likewiſe permitted him to take for his paſſage 
ten of their Gallies ready! fitted, with all thoſe that he could find in Sicrly, 
yet without furniſhing him with any Mopy, but what himſelf could raiſe 
among his private friends,.:{o mean: opinion had they of this enterpriſe 
which afterwards provel of 'fuch, mighty importance. But Scipio who 
ſeem'd carried to : Carthage :by ſome [Divine Power, tranſported him- 
ſelf into Sicily with pnly about: feven: thouſand Horſe and Foot, out of all 
which he chole three hundred of the moſt ſtrong and: comely youth for a 
guard to his Perſon ;. he would not arrive them in /ra/y, but as foon as he 
arrived in S/cily he commanded a: like; number of the-richeſt of the Iſland 
to appear at a certain place with the -faweſt Arms and beſt Horles they + 
could procure; ! -And' as. ſoon-'as _they-were come gave themJeave to put 
other Perſons in their places, which being accepted bythe Sicilians the pre-. 
ſented tothem his three hundred young men commanding them, to give 
them their Arms and their Horſes, ,which they: willingly confented to, 
thus, inſtead of--three hundred: Sicilians, Scipia niounted and iarmed his 
three hundred Itahans, who could not- but give him' thanks 'for ſuch 
a favor and indeed did afterwards ſerve. him Excellently well in many 
occaſions. . | or 7% 


VII. As ſoon as the Carthaginians. underſtood theſe things they gave 
Commiſſion to AFarwbal the ſon of Giſco to aſſemble Elephants and ſent to 
Mago who was. then. raiſing, Forces in Ziguria, fix thouſand Foot, 
eight hundred Horſe and feven Elephants with Orders forthwith 
. to enter * Hetraria with all the: force he could make, hoping to _ 
oblige Scipio. t0-quit his deſign on 'Zybia. AMago was not over-quick, 
in the Execution of theſe Orders, whether it were that he could not 
joyn with Hannibal, who was far diſtant, or that he forefaw a troubleſome 
event of the Enterpriſe. Aſdrabi/ upon his return from the Chaſe of the 
Elephants, levies upon the Lands of the Carthagimians and Lybians, fix 
thouſand Foot and eight hundred' Horſe, he buys likewiſe five thouſand 
ſlaves for the Gallies, and the: Numidians furniſhed him with. two thou- 
ſand Horſe , beſides ſome Foreign' Mercenary Troops , fo that having 
aſſembled an Army compoſed of ſundry Nations, hz brought them 
about two hundred Furlongs from 'the City and there excerciſed and 
trained them. 


There were at preſent in Nimi4ia divers Kings Whoſe Eſtates 
were ſeparate, among whom Syph.x held rhe firſt degree. AZſjariſſa Son 
to the King of the Maſleſulians a Warlike People, was likewiſe very con- 
ſiderable, and was withal fo comely of —__ and actwe of mind that 
Alſdruba! the fon of Giſco one of the principal men of Carthage defired him 
for his ſoa in law though he were a \Vumidian. As foon as the Marriage 
was agreed upon, that young Prince went to make War in $942 ; bur 
Syphax who was in love with the Lady, mad that ſhe was engaged to anov- 
ther, with an Army invades the Carthaginians Lands, and promiſes Scipio 

(who 
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( who came out of Si» to confer with him ) that if he would aſſault 
Car:hag: he would joyn Arms with him ; which was the reaſon that the 
Carthaginians, who knew well of what umportance Syphex would be to 
them in this War, gave him Maſariſſa's Miltreſs in Marriage without et 
ther his or Aſarubal; own knowledg ; for they were both together in Spain. 
That young Prince receiving advice of the affront done him, ſo much re- 
it, that to re himſelf he entered into a ſecret alliance with 
Scipio, which yet not be kept ſo private but it came to {/drubals 
know who though he were much troubled at the injury done to this 
Lover and tus Miſtrels,yer he believed he was bound to the publick 
good to his private reſentment, and therefore to make away Mao. 
To which end, whea this Prince was upon return from Spaiz to take pol- 
ſeſhon of his Fathers Kingdom, lately dead, he gave him ſome Horſe to 
accompany him, with Orders to deſtroy him, in what manner ſoever it 
were; but the = ſuſpeRing their deſign, withdrew himſelf _ out 
of their hands, and went to ſeiſe upon his Fathers Kingdom, which after 
he had got poſſeſſion of, he drew together a flying wing of e ACCU- 
ſtomed to fight by night as well as by day and to charge retreat in a 
marvelous manner: for ſo they make war in V;midia, where the men eaſily 
endure hunger, live on herbs inſtead of bread, and drink only water, and 
where the Horſes never eat Oats but feed only on Straw. and Graſs, and 
drink but ſeldom. Maſaniſſa's Army was compoſed of __ rhouſand 
men of this temper, with whom hemade ſtrange incurſions, ſpoiling the 
Neighboring Provinces out of deſign to keep his men in Exerciſe. e 
preparations made both the Carthaginians and Syphax, whothad been com- 
plices in the affront put upon the young Prince, believe they were made 
only to ſerve _= them, wherefore they reſolved to prevent him, ma- 
king account that after they had defeated him, they would go meet the 
Romans. They had a far greater Army then he, & carried along with them 
great quantities of Baggage and 'Waggons, loaden not only with things 
neceſſary but voluptuous, on the contrary yents was in all labor 
an Exarnple to his Souldiers ; Among all his Cavalry there was no loads 
either of Proviſion or Baggage, ſo that having ing -to hinder them, 
ſometimes they made a retreat, ſometimes they charged the Enemy , and 
theg agam-retired into places ſtrong by Situation. It ſometimes - por 
ccived Trtalelf preſſed too hard , he gave order to;hus to favs 
themſelves as they beſt could, and in the mean:/time;kept lf congeal- 
ed only with a few, till ſuch time as all ; ing by day ar by night, 
they were again aſſembled at the place by him ;for their Ren- 
dezvouz., Nay ſometimes it hapaed;that-he hid himſelf only with -qwo 
horſemen in a Cave,about which the enemy lay e andthat with- 
out being _— And it was indeed his principal care that the enc- 
my ſhould w-the place of his: retreat, that they mght-neyer be 
able to-afſail him, hut alwaies be forced.to and upon their 6wn i{_ 
As for proviſion he gave himſelf gat much-trouble, "full faraiſhing himſelf 
-by nightly ſurpriſes and whether it were Village , Town. ior :City, at 
plundered all, dividing the Prey. among his:Companions. - For which rea- 
fon many Numidiansflooked to-kim, not for pay,tar he -had»nane jeftabli- 
ſhed, but for booty which was mere-worth then pay. | i? 


Whilt, Af:ſariſſe thus made war againſt the' \Carthggipians S:4p0 
had perie&6:cifiis preparations in Siciylathatbaving lacrineed to Fupirer 
and NNeptuns, he 1erzay! for Hjrioe with two and r1hity-long _ _ 
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hundred Ships of burthen, and a great number of Barks and Shallops : his 
forces were compoſed of Sixteen thouſand foot and Six hundred horſe,and 
with them he brought great ſtore of Arms and Engines of War. Syphax 
and the Carthaginians- having advice of his coming reſolved to make a 
diſſembled peace with Maſan!ſſs, and to patch up things with him until 
ſuch time as they had defeated Scipio. But well he knew their deſign, and 
that he might pay them in their own Coyn, (oy firſt ſent advice to 
Scipio) he comes to find out Aarubal with his whole body of horle as if 
he- had been indeed reconciled. It was near unto Utics that Aſdrubal, 
Sphex and Maſaniſſa were incamped ſe tely, and Scipio having been 
driven by the winds on that Coaſt, was likewiſe encamped near unto 4 
drubal, who had twenty thouſand foot, ſeven thouſand horle, and twenty 
ſeven Elephants. Whether Sphax were afraid,or that he had a mind to 
betray all parties, he feigned that his Neighbors had invaded his Kingdom, 
and under pretence to go and defend it, left rhe others. 


- Scipio in the mean while having reduced ſome Cities under his 
obedience, ſefit daily out ſome of his people to skirmiſh, that he might 
draw Aſarubal to a battel, which yet he deſpaired to do, when aſaniſſa 
by night comes ſecretly to his Camp, where after ſome Civilities paiſed on 
either ſide, he adviſes him to place the next morning five thouſand men in 
Ambuſh, about: thirty furlongs from Urica, near the tower of Azathocles, 
formerly Tyratit of Syracuſ« ; And about break of day he perlwades 4/- 


'drabk!, to ſend Hanno who commanded the horſe, to take a view of the 


Roman: forces and throw himſelf into Utica, leſt the enemy lying ſo near, 
thoſe inhabitarits ſhould revolr, offering himſelf to follow and ſecond him, 
if Aarubal thought it convenient. Hznno hereupon took the. field with a 
thouſand cholen Carthaginian horſe, and ſome Lybians, M.ſaniſſes with 
his Numidians followed : But when they were on the right hand of the 
"Tower, Huzno with a few of his people having already- taken the way 
towards Utica,'a part of thoſe who lay in Ambuſh appeared, which gave 
opportunity*to-M/aſariſſa to adviſe him, whom Henno had left to com- 
tmnand the Ca}rhaginian hore to charge, as if the Enemy had been but an 
inconſiderable number,and he- himſelf followed under pretence of ſecond- 
ing him. - The Africans hereupon advancing, the reſt of the Ambuſh ap- 

red, and now were theſe-unfortunate people encloſed on all fides, and 
as-well by the Romans way rſs himſelf cutall in pieces, ſave onl 
for hundred which were taken Priſoners. After this defeat he poſts af- 
tewF7znn0,ahd coming up him as if he had been his friend, arreſts him and 
'&ries him priſonet'into Scipzo's Camp, and afterwards exchanged him for 
Bis Mother: who-was in Zarubal's hands. Be 


| 'Aﬀer-ithat Scipio arid. Maſariſſs were joyned together, they pil- 
laped the whole: Country; -and delivered from bondage thoſe Romans 
which they: found in Fetters, deftined-to toyl and ſlavery, and who had 
bean? ſent' thither by Hannibal from Spain, Sicily and even from Ztaly it 
ſelf. Afterwards wy laid Siege before a great City called Zochas, where 
they found great difficulties; yet at length it hapned that as they were 
bringing the Ladders to the Walls, reſolved to take it by Storm, the inha- 
bitants by a Herauld demanded that they might have permiſſion to march 
out of the Town, with their Arms and Baggage ; whereupon Scip:o cau- 
ſed the Retreat to be ſounded. But the Souleiers angred at the miſeries 
they had undergone in the ſiege, would not obey, bur ſcaled the wall, ON: 
| ; o 
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ling all they met with and iparing neither ſex nor age 3 The General ſent 
away without ranſom all that were ſaved, and as a puniſhment of their 
diſobedience, he took away all the plunder from the Souldiers, and cauſed 
thoſe Officers, were the cauſe of it, to caſt Lots for their lives, in the ſight 


of the whole Army, of whom three only he condemned to death, to whom 
fortune was not favorable. 


al. 


Being returned again to waſt the Country, Adrubal laid a plot XIL. 

to ſurprize him, and to effect it, gave Order to Mayo who Commanded 
his horſe,to charge him in the Front, whilſt he another way fell in upon the 
Rear. The Romans fiading themſelves thus engaged in the midſt of their 
Enemies, divided their Army, likewiſe into two parts, and Scipio and 
Maſaniſſa commanding each their body, cut in pieces five thouſand Afri- 
cans;took eighteen hundred Priſoners and purſued the reſt fo cloſe, that 
many of them tumbled headlong down the {teep Rocks. 


Some days after Scipio beſieged Utica by Sea and by Land, and XIIL 

having joyned two Gallies together, built Towers upon them, from whence 

he calt into the City Darts and Stones. Thus he did ſome damage to the 
inhabitants ; but he received likewiſe by the loſs of ſome ſhips. Mean 

while in-the Siege by land they raiſed great platforms near the walls on 

which they planted batteries and with great * hooks ſtrove to pull down * The Greek 
the rampire. The inhabitants on the other ſide undermined the be- Cells them, 
ſiegers works by paſſages under ground, tumbling them down as faſt cry Frog 
as they raiſed them ; they twined aſide the hooks with Ropes, ſo that Cy 
they could take no effe& ; they oppoſed to the Rams great Timbers or ſo: —_—_ 
Booms which received the blow without endamaging the walls, and ſ{eyths © 
when the wind blew towards the Engines they darted out fire-brands to which they 
burn them. Infomuch that S:ip/o out of hopes to take the City by this made uſe of 
way of fighting, reſolved to carry it by afaule; when Sphax having intel- *” the Jaws 
ligence of his deſign advances his Army, and encamps near Aſarubal. 


He declares himſelf a friend to both parties ; But it was only to gain {6 _ ; jor => 


much time, till thoſe other Ships then building for the Carthaginians the es 4 
were in a readineſs, and the Souldiers raiſed in Gaul! and Liguria ar- beat the 
rived. He would likewiſe have become a Mediator between the two Walk in- 
Eſtates and propoſed a Treaty, the Conditions of which were, that 944 424 
the Carthagiman Army ſhould return out of Ztaly, and the Romans wee w ana 
depart out of /yb/a and for the relt that Szzily, Sardinia and the ako ay 


other Ifles that had belonged to the Carthaginians , together with —_— 
Spain, ſhould remain entire to the people of Rome making his proteſta- word ram- 
tion that if either of the parties refuſed ro conſent to theſe propoſitions he pier the 
would joyn with the other ; In the mean time he uſed his utmoſt endea- &re*k ſays, 
vours to gain AZ:ſ2ni]a, promiſing to ſecure tohim the Kingdom of the the hides and 
Maſſeſuliens, and to give him in Marriage which of his three daughters he _ TE 
delired. His agent that came to Maſaniſſa with thele offers brought ſtore "Ay agg 7 
of money along with him,to the end: that it he c2uld obtain nothing from jeriprion in 
him he might corrupt ſme of his Domeſticks to Murder him, and accord- the ſeventh 
ingly not being able to gain him, before his return, he gave Mony to one of 39k. of Cx- 
that Princes followers, who promiſed him to execute the treaſon; bur when 2's Com- 
he had received the ſumin diſcovered it tohis Maſter who puniſhed the ROT 
ſuborner. Whereupon Hphax ſecing all his Artifices fail declared him- ”; = —_ 
lelf openly for the Carthaginians, and having by means of a Travtor ta- Tg 
ken a City in the plain Country called 7599/0u, where the Romans had great 
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ſtores of Ammunition and Proviſign, he put to the Sword all the Garriſon 
who refuſed to yield to him. | 


A great recruit of Numidians being come and the Gaules and 
Ligurian Souldiers arrived with thoſe ſhips the Carthaginians had fitred 
out, they reſolved to fight. Sphax returned to the liege of Utica. /- 
drubal encamped near to S:ipio, and the Carthaginian fleet came to An- 
chor direAMly againſt the other,to the end they might fall on all at a time, 
and ſo that the Romans being much fewer in number and feparate the one 
from the other, might not be able to ſuſtain the power of their enemies. 
Maſaniſſa having advice of this delign from ſome Numidians, went and 
communicated it to Scipio, who without any delay ( judging that if his 
Army were thus divided they would not be ſtrong enough to ſtand the 
ſhock ) the ſame night aſſembled the Council, and when he ſaw they loſt 
time without reſolving any thing, he thus ſpoke to his Caprains. 


Certainly Gentlemen, there is a neceſſity in this occaſion both of great 
Conrage and Diligence, and we muſt reſolve to fieht like deſperate men. Ve 
muſt ſtrive how to prevent our enemies, and behold now the advantage we 
[hall gain by it. This unexpetted aſſault will ſtrike a terror into them, and 
ſince we are the fewer in number, by charging them with all our forces 1-0 
tozether, we ſhall not have to deal with all our enemies, but only with thoſe we 
ſhall firſt attempt,ſince their Camps are ſeparate one from the other : thus we 
ſpall be equal tn nimbir and ſurpaſs them in good fortune and bravery. 1f 
God give us vittory over the firſt we will ſcorn the other. 4 therefore you ap- 

0 


prove my opinion [ will tell you in a few words which of three Armies we 


ſhall firſt aſſault in what manner we are to at, and when to begin. Asſoon 


as they had all given their approbation of this advice. Zt is time, laid he, 
to put in Execution Our defi2n as ſoon ts we have made an end of this conference. 
HF hilſt it is night and dark, the fizht will ſeem more dreadful to onr enemies, 
and we ſhall find them leſs prepared, b: (id s the obſcurity will hinder them from 
being able to ſuccour one another, and in this manner we ſhall prevent this de- 
fign they have of aſſailing us to morrow. Now as they are three Armies, that 
at Sea is diſtant, and it is not poſſible to aſſault ſhips by night ; Aldrubal and 
Syphax are mot encamped far from each other, Aſdrubal 7s the Principal 
Chref, and Syphax barbarous, effcminate and fearful as he is, will never un- 
dertake any thing in the dark ; Wherefore let us make an attempt upon A\- 
drubal with all our Forces, and plice Maſaniſſa in Ambuſh againſt Syphax, 
if by chance and contrary to our belief he ſhould come to aſſiſt the other. Let us 
march with our foot dir:ly to Aſdrubal's Camp ard ſtorm it couragiouſly on 
all ſides, till we have forced his trench:s. As for the Horſe ſince they are not 
fit for this night ſervice, We will place them on the Avenues of the enemies 
Carp, that if by misfortune we be ri pulſed they may ſupprrt and favour our 
Retreat, and if we gatn the advantage they may pirſue and deſtroy the flyers. 
Having finiſhed this diſcourſe he gave order to his Captains forthwith to 
draw their Souldiers to Arms, whilſt he ſacrificed to Courage and Fear,that 
none might in the night be terrified, bur on the Contrary the whole Army 
bear themſelves couragioully in the Enterpriſe. 


About the third watch the Trumpets ſounded a dead march and 
all the Army advanced towards 4/dr»h4/'s Camp without making the leaſt 
noiſe till ſuch time as the Horſe had ſeized the Avennes, and the foot were 
upon the Ditch. Then was there raited among them a terrible _ +] 
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confuſed voices mixed with Trumpets, the more to affright the enemy, 
and therewith falling on, they beat back the = fll'd up the trench, 
pulld down the Paliſadoes, and ſome of the boldeſt Jong forwards be- 
gan to ſet fire on the Tents. The Africans full of confulion take their 
Arms between ſleep and waking, and endeavor to draw into a battel, but 
the tumult was ſo great they could not hear the voices of them that Com- 
manded, and their General himſelf knew not the cauſe of the Alarm. 
The Romans thronged in among theſe people whom they found in diſor- 
det and ill Armed, ſetting all before them on fire, and putting all they 
met with to the Sword ; Their ſhouts, the ſight of them , and their 
fiercenels, ſtroke terror into theſe miſerable people, and the night and 
the incertainty of the danger increaſed it, fo that believing all their Camp 
was ablolutely taken, fearing to be involved in the general ruine they 
thronged in crouds towards the plain, where they*thought they might be 
in more {2curity, and every one taking his own way they fell into the 
hands of the horſemen, who made a moſt dreadful ſlaughter, Sphax 
heard this great noiſe in the night and ſaw the flames, but ſtirred not our 
of his Camp,only ſent ſome Troops of Horſe to affiſt 4arubal who falling 
into /7:/anijja's Ambuſh were all cut of ; When at break of day Syphax 
underſtood that /drubi! was fled, that all his Army were either {lain, 
taken, or ran away, that his Camp with all his munition of war was in 
the Romans poſſeſhon, he deſerted all, retiring farther up into the Conti- 

tinent, out of tear leſt Scipio rerurning from the Chaſe of 4{druba/ ſhould 
turn his Arms againſt him, leaving his Camp and all it's furniture as a 

prey t9 74/aniſſa. Thus at one ftroke in leſs then a night the Romans 
*900l- rwo Camps and routed two Armies beyond compariſon greater than 

:112175s. The vanquiſhers lolt about one hundred Souldiers, and the van- 
quiſhed about thirty thouſand, beſides two thouſand four hundred that 
were taken Priſoners, and {1x hundred Horſe that came to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to Scip/o upon his return from the Viftory, as for the Elephants they 

were 4ll either wounded or killed, Scipio having ! ay in this battel great 
quanrity of Arms, Gold, Silver, Ivory and Horſes, as well Numidian as 
others, ar : behoiding the Carthaginian forces ruined by this great viQtory, 
diſtributed part of the booty among his Souldiers, ſent whatever was moſt 
precious ro Rome, and began to Exerciſe his Army in Labor and Travel,cx- 
pecting Hannibal, who was ere long to return from 7aly, as was likewiſe 
Hanno from Liguria, 


Al[drubal General of the Carthaginians having been wounded 
in this nights battel, ſaved himſelf with five hundred Horſe at nds, 
where he rallyed ſome Mercenaries, and ſome fled Numidians, and gave 
liberty to all ſlaves that would bears Arms, and at lcngrh - underſtanding 
that his Citizens had condemned him to death for his ill Condu@ in this 
War, and that they had made Hanmo the Son of Bomilcar his Succeſſor, he 
took a reſolution to keep himſelf with this Army, which conſiſted of three 
thouſand Horſe and eight thouſand Foot, beſides a great Number of Crimi- 
nals rhat reſorted to him, with which he rocket ah” through all places 
where he had any hopes to get proviſions, inuring them to hardſhip, having 
prepared himſelf to periſh if he could not overcome, which was a long 
time unknown as well to the Romans as Carthaginians. 


Mean while Scipio marched at the head of his Army . to the very 
Walls of Carthage, where he prelented battel to the Citizens, but they 
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would not accept it. But Amilcar their Admiral went with one hundred 
Ships to the Port where Scip:o's Fleet lay, believing that before Scipzo could 
return he ſhould eaſily defeat twenty Roman Gallies with his hundred 
Ships., But Scipio having intelligence of his Deſign ſent his Orders before 
to block up the Ports mouth with Ships of burthen, which they ranged 
before it at Anchor, in ſuch manner that there were paſſages left for the 
Roman Gallies to Sally out when they ſaw an advantage, and yet theſe 
great Ships were faſtned together by the Yard-arms, and ſerved as a wall 
againſt the enemies. The work was not quite finiſhed ar his arrival,but 
he ſoon brought it to perfeAion. The Carthaginian Ships then coming to 
aſſault the Romans were beaten off by flights of Arrows and Stones, as 
well from thoſe in the ſhips as on ſhore, and from the walls of the Port,in- 
fomuch that moſt of them being battered and the Souldiers quite tyred 
they retired in the Evening without doing any thing. As they made 
their retreat the RomanGallies fallied by the paſſages which we ſpoke of be- 
fore:and when they found they could execute nothing, theyretreated into the 
Port by the ſame paſſages. Ar length they brought to Scipio one of the 
enemies ſhips, but not a man in her. After theſe encounters, it being now 
winter, each party retired to their Garriſons. 


The Romans cauſed proviſion to be brought for themſelves by 
Sea, but thoſe of Utica and Carthage being in great neceſſity plundred 
thoſe which brought them , till a recruit of ſhipping being come to 
Scipio he oppoſed the enemy in fuch manner that they not daring longer 
to cruiſe as they were wort, thoſe Cities were miſerably aMited with 
famine. During this ſame winter Syphax not being far diſtant, Maſaniſſe 
deſired of Scipioa third part of the Roman Arm which being arrived un- 
der the Command of Zelius and joyned with han Kings Forces, they to- 
gether purſued Syphax, who ſtill retreated before them, till ſuch time as 
coming to the Banks of a certain River he was forced to fight. The Nu- 
midians according to their Cuſtom caſt at firſt charge ſhowers of Darts at 
each other,whilſt the Romans covering themſelves with their ſhields ſtill 
advanced forward. Syphax lecing Maſaniſſa in the heat of the Battel, 
tranſported with rage makes direQly towards him, and Maſaziſſs joyfully 
runs,to meet him: After they had generouſly fought as well on one ſide 
as the other, at length Syphax party was routed, and as he was paſſing the 
river to ſave himſelf his horſe wounded by ſome accidental ſtroke, reared 
and came backward with his Maſter into the water. Whereupon Maſa- 
niſſa. preſſing in, took him and one of his ſons priſoners,both which he ſent 
to Sczpio.There were in this fight about two thouſand men flain,on Syphax 
his party ; the Romans loſt ſeventy five, and Maſaxiſſa three hunared, 


\ there were likewiſe four thouland of Syphax men taken priſoners, of 


which two thouſand five hundred wcre Maſſcſuliens that had deſerted 
Maſaniſſe to take part with Syphax, theſe Maſanija demanded of 
Lelizs, and having obtained his requelt” cauſed them to be all cut in 
pieces. 


After this they entred into the Territories of the Maſſeſuliens, 
and of Syphax, to re-eſtabliſh Maſaniſſa in his Kingdom by receiving thoſe 
who ſubmitted, and forcing thoſe to obey who retuſed. The inhabirants 
of Cirtha {ent deputies unto them with Orders to offer them the Royal 
Palace, and in particular there came others to 1Zaſariſſe from Sophonisba 


wife of the Priloner King, to excuſe her of that Mairiage to which _ 
ha 
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had been forced.He eaſily accepted of her Excuſes, but when he returned 
back to Scrp-0, left her ſtill at Czreha, foreſeeing what would happen. When 
Syphax was brought to Scipio, he was ask't by him what bur | paar had 
perverted his ſpirit, to the violation of his faith, and deſpifing of thoſe Gods 
that were witnefles, by deceving the Romans in taking up arms againſt 
them, and following the part of the Carthaginians their common enemy, 
zfter having intreated him as a friend to come into Africa. To which he 
anſwered, / was Sophonisba the daughter of Aſdrubal, with whom, ſays he, 
to my ruine T fell in love, fhe is paſſionately affetted to her Country, and there's 
20 man can withſtand what ſhe defires, though 1 was your friend, her Charms 
made me the friend of her Country,and from that happinefi in which T lived, has 
precipitated me into this miſery, ſince therefore I am now at your diſpoſe, and 
being loſt to Sophonisba, ought to fix my ſelf to your intereſts, Tgive you ad- 
vice to be careful leſt that woman draw Maſaniſſa from you, for there is no 
hopes ſhe ſhould ever favor the Romans ſuch a lover fhe « of her Country. 
Theſe things he ſaid either becauſe they were indeed true, or out of jea- 
louſie to prejudice Maſarrſſa. After this Scipio having an eſteem of Sy- 
phax prudence, and becauſe he knew the Country, called him to the 
Council of War and asked his advice, as Cyrus had formerly done with 
Creſus King of /ydia. Zelins being come and aſſuring him of what had 
been before told him concerning Sophonisba, Scipio required Maſaniſſa to 
deliver her into his hands, which he ſeeming averle todo, declaring what 
had paſſed between him and that woman , S$:ipio urged it with more ri- 
gor,telling him he ſhould not think to withhold by force any part of that 
{poil which belonged to the people of Rome, that he ought Et to pre- 
Bo her, and afrerwards requeit her back if he thought convenient. 
Whereupon he departed with tome Romans to deliver Sphonisba into their 
harids, but firſthe poſted to her himſelf alone, and giving. her a cup of 
poiſon, told her there was but this choice, either to drink thar, or be car- 
ried Captive to Roe, and without ſaying word more remounted his horſe 
and returned: She having {hewed the Cup to her Nurſe and intreated her 
not to mourn her death,ſince thus ſhe died gloriouſly, preſently drunk up 
the poiſvn. The Romans being come Maſariſſa expoſed the body to their 
view, and after having given it a funeral worthy a Queen, he returned to 
wait on Scip:0, who highly praiſed him, and to comfort him for the loſs 
of an evil woman, crowned him for the Yiftory gained over Syphax, 
and made him moſt Magnificent preſents. As for Syphax he being carried 
to Roze,lome were of opinion they ought to pardon a man, had ſerved 
them ſo well in Spa#z, others judged that he ought ro be puniſhed the ra- 
ther, for hzving revolted from his friends, but whilſt theſe things were in 
debate he died of a diftemper occaſioned by grief. 


When Aſdrubal had well excerciſed his Army , he ſent a Meſſen- 
ger to anno General of the Carthaginians Army to entreat him to accept 
him as a Companion in that charge, and withal to tell him that there were 
ſome Spaniards in Scipio's Army, who might be corrupted by mony and 
promiſes to {et on fire the Roz-a» Carp, and there he would not fail to be 
ready at the time appointed, if the General thought it convenient: Fanno 
having received this advice, though he deſigned to deceive Aſdrubal, yet 
reſolved to make uſe of it, and to that end ſent one of his people into 
Scipio's Camp with good quantity of Silver; This man ſhelters himſelf there 
as a Runaway and not being ſuſpeted by any one, corrupted many, and 
after they had ſet a day for putting their deſign in execution, returns 
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to Hanno, who preſently ſends him to Aſarubal, but as Scipio ſacrificed 
the fruſpices w_s advertiſed him to beware of fire, he gaveorder to 
one of his Domeſticks to take care to ſee the fires put out in all places, 
where ſuch an accident might be feared. He continued for ſome days the 
ſame ſacrifices, and ſtill the entrails threatned him with the fame mi{- 

fortune, which troubled him much and made him reſolve to diſcamp, but 
the plot was in this manner diſcovered. A Certairr Roman Knight had a 
Spaniſh ſlave who ſuſpe&ting his companions had fome miſchieyous de- 
ſign, feign'd himſelf of the party, and by that means having gain'd 
knowledge of the whole enterprize, diſcovered it to his Maſter, his Maſter 
brought him to Scipio,who cauſing the guilty wretches to be ſiezed on, put 
them all to death, and made their bodies be thrown out of the Camp. 
Hain0 who was not far oft having news of it, came not to the place ap- 
pointed. A4ſarubal who knew nothing of it, came, but ſeeing there ſo 
many dead bodies, ſuſpeCting what had happened, retired. Hanne took 
hence an occaſion to criminate him, and to beget an ill opinion of him in 
the minds of the Souldiery, giving out that he was come expreſly to ſur- 
render himſelf to.Scipio, but that he refuſing to accept him he was re- 
treated,and by this Calumny much increaſed the hatred the Carthaginians 
bore him. 


XXII. _ About the ſame time Anilcar made an aſſault upon the Romani 
Fleet, took a Galley and fix ſhips of burthen, but Hanzo having, made an 
attempt upon thoſe that beſieged Utica was repulſed and forced to a ſwift 
retreat.$:ipio however tyred with the length of that ſiege raiſed it without 
more ado, and cauſed his Engins to be carried before Hypoze, where find- 


ing no better ſucceſs he burnt them as uſeleſs, and took the field drawing 
thereby ſome Countries to his party,and pillaging others. Inſomuch that 
the Carthaginians aſtoniſhed at ſo many loſſes and diſaſters, choſe Hanni- 
bal General, and ſent away ſhips for him, that he might make all the haſt 
he could for 4frics, and in the mean time they ſent deputies to Scipio to 

treat of peace, hoping either toobtain it, or at leaſt gain time enough for - 
Haxnibals return. Scipio grants them truce, and having cauſed ſufficient 
vituals to be provided for his Army, gives them leave to ſend Ambaſl- 
ladors to Rome to treat the peace with the Senate and people of Rome. 
When they came thither they were received as enemies, for they lodged 
them without the City, and when they had audience, no other propoſitions 
was made to them but to crave pardon. One part of the Senators de- 
claimed againſt the perfidiouſneſs of the Carthaginians, the breach of ſo 
_ Many treaties, the miſchiefs Haxnibal had done to the people of Rome 
and their allies as well in /raly as Spain. But others remonſtrated that the 
Romans had more need of peace then the Carthaginians, ſeeing /taly was 
almoſt ruined by ſo many Wars, beſides there was much reaſon to fear ſo 
many Fleets 8& Armies being ready to pour upon S:ypio at one inſtant, Hax- 
atbal going out of /taly; ago out of Ziguria, and Hanno being already 
at Carthage. Upon all which the Senate not coming to any agreement : 
{ent the two opinions to Scipio to examine, with full Authority to a& 
whatever he thought moſt advantagious for the good of the Common- 
wealth : he —_— a peace of which the Articles were, That theCar- 
thaginians ſhould recal ago out of Ziguria, that for the future they 
ſhould entertain no foreign Souldiers under their pay, That they ſhould 
have no more then thirty long {hips, That they ſhould not extend their 
Dominions farther then the place called . the P-nick ditch. ow wy 
ould 
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ſhould deliver up all Captives and Runaways, and that within a limited 
time they ſhould bring lixteen hundred Talents into the publick Treaſure. 
To Maſaniſſa likewile they granted by this Treaty,that he ſhould enjoy not 
only the Country of the Maſſeſuliens,but likewiſe all he had Conquered of 
Syphax his Dominions. Theſe Articles being agreed upon, Deputies from 
Carthage went to Romegto ſwear before the Conſuls to keep them inviol- 
able, and Commiſſioners went from Rome to Carthage to reccive the Oath 
of the Carthaginian Magiſtrates. This peace thus ſworn,the people of Rome 
gave Maſaniſſa 2s an acknowledgment of his fidelity, and the ſervices he 
had done them, a Crown of Gold, a Cup of Gold, a Chariot of Ivory, a 
Cloak of Purple, a Robe after the Roman Faſhion, a Horſe trapped with 
Gold, and a complcat Suit of Armor. 


a 


— 


In the mean time Hearnib4! ſets fail for Carthage, much againſt XXITL 


tus own inclination: for he had no confidence in the people of Carthage, 
whom he knew diſtruſtful of their Magiſtrates, and headlong in their 
Counſels, and believing the peace not yet concluded,or that it it were it 
would not laſt long, he lands at Adrumetum. As ſoon as he was on ſhore 
he ſends all about to ſeek for Corn, gives Order to buy horſes, Allies him- 
{elf with the Prince of the Areacides who are a Nation of Vumidia.He cau- 
{cs to be ſhot to death with Arrows , four thouſand Horſemen that had 
formerly ſerved Syphax, afterwards /aſaniſſa, and now at laſt came to of- 
fer themſelves to him, becauſe he had a ſuſpition of them, but rheir Hor- 
ſes he divided among his own people. Another Prince named Meſetulus 
came likewiſe tojoyn with him with FYermina one of the Sons of Syphax, 
who yer held a great part of his fathers Kingdom , Moreover he ſiezed on 
lome of the Cities belonging to Meſaniſſa partly by ſurrender, and part- 
ly by force, and WVarce he took by ſurprize in this manner:being in want of 

roviſions he lent to them as to his friends till having found an opportunity 
bo cauſed a great many of his people to enter Armed only with Daggers 
under their Coats, with Orders not to offer any affront to the ds 
till they heard rhe noiſe of the Trumpet, but then to kill all they mer, 
and make themſebves Maſters of the Gates, thus was this City taken ; On 
the other fide, though the peace was fo lately made, Scipio yet upon the 
place, and the year! ny Deputies not gone from Rome, yet ſome 
ſhips laden with proviſion for the Romans (having by ſtorm been driven 
into the Port of Carthage) the Common People pillaged them and put the 
Mariners in Irons, notwithſtanding all the threats of the Senate againſt 
th's {editious rabble, and all the prohibition made againſt violating a Peace 
they had lo lately ſworn. They cryed out to excuſe themſelves, that the 
treaty was nor juſt, and that they were more apprehenſive of famine then 
of any danger could arrive by the breach of the peace. Though S$:p:0 
w21e much offended at this aQtion ; yet he would not revive the war, ha- 
ving once made peace : only he {ent ty» demand fatisfaQtion by the way of 
Juſtice as of friends that had forgot their duty, but the people would needs 
have arreſted thoſe who came on the behalf of the Romans, till ſuch time 
as their deputies were ' returned from Rome. But Hanno the Great 
and A'drubal Surnamed the Great reſcued them out of the hands of the peo- 

le, and ſent them back on two Gallies which they fitted out, of which 
How gave notice to A/druba! Admiral of the Fleet, whothen rode at An- 
chor near the Promontory of Apello,perlwading him to watch the paſſage 
of thoſe Gallies, and ſet upon them, which he fo violently performed thar 
two of the Roman deputics were ſlain with arrows, and the others almoſt 
OVer- 
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overpreſſed with ſhowers of Darts, with much clifficulty ſaved themſelves 
in the Port where their ſhips lay, and had they not nimbly leapt from one 
of the Gallies which was already: grapled with by the enemy, they had 
without doubt been taken priſoners. When news of this came to Rome 
the Deputies of Carthage, who were till in. that City to compleat the 
treaty,were Commanded by the Senate to depart immediately out of raly 
as enemies of the Republick, whereupon they took ſhip to return to Car- 
thage, but were driven by ſtorm to the place where S$::pio lay encamped. 
his Admiral took them, and ſent to him to know what ſhould be done 
with them, Nothing, ſaid he, of nhat the Carthaginians have done, and {0 
without any more ado they were ſent home. The Ancients of Carthage 
(that is to ſay a body of the moſt prudent and honeſt men) hearing of 
this Excellent goodnels of Scipio's and comparing the -injury they had done 
to the Romans with the favor they had received, began to declaim __ 
the raſhneſs of their fellow Citizens, ard to Counſel them they would yer 
obſerve the treaty, which might ſtill be done if they ask'd Scipio pardon 
for their fault, and ſubmitted to pay a fine, but the people already anima- 
ted againſt the Senate by reaſon of the miſeries of the war which they 
imputed to the ill Condu& of that Noble body, and ſet on likewiſe by ſome 
ſeditious ſpirits ſuffered themſelves to be tranſported with vain hopes, and 
cauſed Hannibal to advance with his Army. 


That Captain conſidering the importance of this war perſwaded 
the Carthaginians to call Adruba! with thole forces he had to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Whereupon Aſdr»bal was by the Senate abſolved of thoſe crimes 
he ſtood charged with, having firſt conſigned over his Army to Hannibal. 
Yet he durſt not publickly ſhow himſelf in the City for fear of the people, 
but kept concealed in the houſe of one of his friends. Mean while Scipio 
cauſed his Fleet to lie before Carthage that he might hinder all ——_— 
coming by Sea, and the in-land ccu'd furniſh no great quantity,by reaſon 
that during the war they could not till the ground. About the ſame time 
happened a fight near Zama between Hannibal and Scipio's horſe, in which 
the Romans had the advantage. After which happenedCeyeral skirmiſhes 
for ſome days together, but of little conſequence, till ſuch time as Scipio 
underſtanding that Hannibal wanted provilions, and that he as, a 
ſupply,cauſed a Tribune called 7hermws to march in the Night to intercept 
them, who haying taken an advantagious poſt, upon an eminence near 
unto-a trait,they'muſt of neceſſity paſs,{lew four thouſand Africans, took 
as -many Priſoners and brought the Conway to Scipio. In ſo much thar 
Hannibal beholding himſelf reduced to an extream neceſſity, and conſi- 
dering what he ſhould do in ſuch a conjunQuure,reſolved to ſend meſſengers 
to 1aſaniſſa to repreſent to him that he had been bred in Carthage, and had 


there paſſed a conſiderable part of his life, entreating him to labor a peace 
between Scipio and him by beſeeching him to believe that if any thing of 
ill had happened, the fault was ro be imputed to the people, or to ſome 
particular men more fooliſh then the -people, /Zaſaniſſs remembring that 
he had indeed been bred and brought up in that City whoſe Majeity he 
ſtill -reverenced, and where he likewiſe had a great many | aq" a 


friends, belought Scipio with ſo good a grace that he conſented the Treaty 
{ſhould be renewed, on condition thar the people of Carthage would re- 
ſtore to the Romans the ſhip, men, and proviſions, they had taken, or pay 
for whar could not be reſtored at the price, whereas-4&ipio ſhould yalue 
them, and for a fine depolite one thouſand talents, The Conditions be- 


ins 
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ing agreed oh, a Truce was granted till ſuch time as the Articles ſhould 
be carried to Carthage. Thus Hannibal ſaved himſelf beyond his own 
hopes. When the Senate of Carthage ſaw this agreement they approved 
it, and intreated the people to give their conſent by repreſenting to them 
the long train of miſeries would elſe enſue, and the deep neceſlities they 
were in of men, mony, and proviſiagg. But the Poplacy ( as it is the 
Cuſtom of the Vulgar ) believed that the Chiefs in making this peace 
labored only their private intereſt, that being fortified with the friendſhip 
of the Romans they might become more powerful in the Country. 
That Hannibal had now done the ſame thing arubal did before, who 
having firſt by night ove his Army would afterwards have furrendred 
himſelf to Scipio, having for that end —_ his Camp, and lay now 
concealed in the City. Thele diſcourſes raiſed a Tumult among the 
people with terrible crys and Exclamations, and many of them leaving the 
aſſembly ran preſently to find our A4ſdr»bal, who a little before was reti- 
red into the Sepulchre of his Father, having firſt Fen himſelf. But 
they drew him thence dead as he was, cut oft his head, and ſetting it on a 
Pike carried it through the City. Thus was A/drnba/ firſt baniſhed with- 
out having deſerved it, afterwards Hazno accuſed him falſely, and at laſt 
his own Citizens forced him ro become his own Murderer, and when he 
was dead expoſed his body to a thouſand indigniries. 


After having treated A{druba! in this manner they forthwith 
ſent' to Hannibal to break the truce and make war with Sc:pio,ordering 
him to give him battel as ſoon as he could, becauſe of the icarcity they 
were in. As ſoon as the truce was broke, Scipio preſently took a 

t City called Partha, and that done went and encamped near Hanni- 

al, who immediately diſcamped : He had three ſeveral times ſent ſpies 
into the Roman Camp, who being diſcovered and taken, Scipio would not 
put them to death, according to the Law's of war, but made them be car- 
ried through the whole Camp, that they might view his- Stores, his En- 
gines of War, and his Army imbattelled, and ſo without doing them any 
injury ſent them back to Hannibal to give him an account- of what they 
had ſeen. The Carthaginians ſurprized at this manner of proceeding, de- 
manded a conference,which being granted,he told Scipio +3 ' Zhat the people 
of Carthage could not perform that treaty becauſe of the too great ſuns of mc- 
ney demanded of them, but if he would pleaſe ts remit any thing of thas de- 
mand, and that the people of Rome would content themſelves with Sicily, 
Spain, and the Iſlands they now held, the peace would become both firm and laſt- 
ing. bY —_ ow ——_— » That Hannibal - of fully re- 
compenſed for having by flight quitted Italy, f thoſe propoſitions were 
apreed to, ones. a We a but 4 rfiddice fink to ſend any 
turther Meſſages. So after ſome threats on: one part and the other, each 
retired to his Camp. There was not far diftant a City called Ci/{z, near 
which was a riſing ground, very proper to encamp in, Hannibal having 
deſigned to lodge himſelf there, ſends his vanguard before to pofleſs it, 
whilſt he followed with the reſt of the Aruny.. Bur finding S:ipio had firſt 
fieſed it, he was forced to paſs away all that night in the midit of a dry 
lain, ſorely peſtered to nk wells, where after all the Army had wrought 
rq, and thrown up mountains of ſand, their mighty pains was recom- 


penſed with the finding bur of one well, and that of troubled water, of 


which the Souldiers drank greedily, without eating, or any other con- 
veniency. There were likewiſe many of them ſtood in Arms all night, 
| D Scipio 
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Scipio,who knew all this well enough, was not wanting to affail them 
next morning harraſled as they were with marching, thirſt and want of 
ſleep. It grieved Hannibal to the heart to ſee himfelt forced to fight thus 
unſeaſonably, yet he ſaw plainly that ifhe ſtaid there , he ſhould be intol- 
lerably ſtraitned for want of water, and if he drew off, his retreat would 
increaſe the enemies courage, whaggould certainly fall on in his rear, for 
theſe reaſons therefore he reſolved , and preſently drew into Bat- 
talia fifty thouſand men and fourſcore Elephants. 


Thoſe mighty creatures he diſpoſed in Equal diſtances in the 
Front of the battel, to ſtrike fear into the Romans. Then he compoſed 
his vanguard of Gauls and Ligurians, and among them intermixed his 
bowmen and ſlingers, who were Moors and people of the l{les Baleares. 
In his main body he placed the Carthaginians and Africans, and in his rear 
thoſe Italians that had followed his fortune, in whom he had great confi- 
dence becauſe they dreaded to be overcome. His Cavalry made his two 
Wings. As for Scipio he had three and twenty thouſand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horſe as well Italians as Romans; befides Maſaniſſa had a ſtout body 
of Numidian horſe; and another Prince of that Country, called 
Dachamas, had fix hundred auxiliary horſe. He divided his Army into 
three battalia's, Vanguard, Main-body and Rear-guard, as Harnibs! had 
done his, ſave only he kept his battalia's at a more open Order, that 
the horſe upon occaſion might have paſſage between. In the front 
of every battalia he placed men with , ftakes the moſt part Armed 

* Or aYard. with Iron at the ends, and about two * Cubits long, that the 
might better repulle the Elephants by Gribieg them at hand with the 
{fort of Truncheons, giving Order to the foot to avoid the ſhock of 
thoſe great beafts by opening to the right and left, when they 

- made at them, and to purſue them incefſantly when they were paſt with 
darts and arrows, or hamſtring them with their Swords, if they could get fo 
near them. Having thus ordered his foot,he diſpoſed the Numidian Cavalry 
on his two wings, becauſe the Numidian horſes are accuſtomed to the 
ſmell and ſight of Elephants ; wherefore fearful leſt the Ttalian horſes 
ſhould be frightned, he placed them in the Rear-guard that they might 
charge between the bodies, and pu the infantry whilſt they fought 
againſt the Elephants, and to every horſeman he gave a light Armed Soul- 
dier, and great quantity of darts, wherewith to chaſe away thole Monſters 
if they came 5 wh them. His Cavalry being thus diſpoſed, he gave the 
Command of the right wing to Zeliws,of the left to OFavins, and himſelf 
took Charge of the main battel. FHanpibal didthe ſame, and as if theſe 
two great Captains had ated by the ſame Spirit, they each kept near 
their perſons a ſtrong body of horſe, ready to move on all ſides to the re- 
hef of thoſe, ſtood in need. FHurnibe/'s party conſiſted of four thouſand 
horſe, Scipie's only of two thouſand, beſides thoſe three hundred Ita- 
lhans to whom he had given Arms in S75x/y. Both Armies thus drawn up 
for battel, cach General went through the Ranks to inconrage_his-people. 
« Scipio publickly invoked the who having been witneſſes of their 
« Treaties, had been affronted by the Carthaginians as often as they had 
« yiolated them, exhorting his Souldiers not ſo much to conſider the Num- 
©« ber. of their enemies as their own proper Vertue,which had already 
* made them Victorious over the ſame enemies in the ſame province,re- 
ce monſirating to them that though their having always overcame, ſhould 
« not clear all their doubts of the ſucceſs of this battel ; Yet the Africans 
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« having been always beateri would make them deſpair. Thus did 
Scipio hearten up his men encouraging them not to think of the ſmal- 
nels of rheir Number. Heanibal on the other fide deſired his © to re- 
{© member thoſe brave aQs they had done, and the nobleviQtories they had 
* gained not only againſt the Numidians, but throughout all /raly, ſetting 
« forth at the ſame time the inconliderable number of their enemies, and 
« exhorting them ſo to att that the _ number might not be beaten 
« by the lets, nor the natural inhabitants of the COnny {hamefully for- 
« ced to yield to ſtrangers. In ſhort both Generals ſet forth with the moſt 
preſſing arguments they could invent, the conſequehces of that battel: 
* Hannibal told his men that they now diſputed whether Carthage and 
« with it all Afric« ſhould command, or be for ever hereafter in(laved: 
And Scipio let the Reman Souldiers know © that if they ſuffered them- 
« ſelves to be vanquiſhed they had no place of retreat, but if they gained 
« the victory the advantages reaped by it would be increaſe of the 
©« Roman Empire, the end of their labors, the {ſu much deſired leave of 
« returning into their Country, and with all immortal glory. 


| Theſe Orations ended;the Carthaginian Trumpets ſounded a charge, and 
the Roman ſoon did the like: The battel was begua by the Elephants 
which came furiouſly on,being ſharply pricked forwa1d by thoſe mounted 
on them; Thoſe which aſſailed the wings were ſtopt by the Numidian 
horſe with ſhowers of Darts, and being wounded turned againit their 
own , fo that their governors no longer able to rule them were forced 
to draw them out of the battel, both wings had alike — but thoſe 
which charged on the main body put rhe Romans hard to it, who were not 
accuſtomed to this matiner of fight, and could not eafily by reaſon of the 
weight of their arms move either to ſhun or aſſail them, till ſach time as 
Scipio cauſed the Rear guard of Italian horſe, and the Souldiers lightly 
armed to advance to the relief of his foot. And becauſe the horſe were 
fearful of thoſe beaſts, he commanded his horſemen to alight, and with 
their darts charge the Elephants, who had cauſed a great diſorder, and to 
oblige them by his own Example, himſelf alighted firſt and wounded ant 
Elephant that eame towards him, which ſo heartned the Romanis, that 
diſcharging their darts on all ſides they ſo wounded thoſe creatures that 
they forced them to retreat like the others. Theſe beaſts thus driven out 
of the battel they had nothing now to encounter but men and horſes. The 
right wing Commanded by Ze/iws had put to flight the Numidians that op- 
poſed them, after that /Zaſaniſſa had wounded their Prince Macinta, but 
Hannibal coming ſpeedily to their affiftance renewed the fight. In the left 
wing where Oavius had todo with Gaubs and Ligurians,they fought with 
equal fagrune: Scjpia ſent thither the Tribune 7 herinus with ſome choſeri 
troops; but Hannibal having reinforced his left wing ſpeeds away to the 
relief of the Geuls and Ligurians, taking with him all his Carthagiflians 
and Africans, which Scipo | wrea>e, was forced todothe like, and made 
his main battel adyanoe: d now theſe rwo mighty Captains fighting 
in perſon;the Souldiers encouraged by the fightof did acts incredible; 
All feared to yield, all fought witha woriderful alacrity, exhorting,exciting 
and encouraging one another: At length victory having long hung in 
equal Ballance, the Generals moved with compaſſion to fee their Souldiers 
out of breath, fiercely charged each other, the fooner to-put an end to the 
| battel, ar the ſame inſtant both diſcharged their darts, Scipio's ftadein 
HannibaPs buckler, and Hannibal”s _ Sicpio's horſe, who feeling: Him-. 
2 elf 
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{elf wounded overthrew his Maſter to the ground. But Scipio nimbly re- 
mounting on another , diſcharges a. ſecond dart at Hannibal, which 
took no better effeft then the former, ſave only it wounded a horſeman that 
ſat nearhis Captain. Mean while 2aſaniſſa having notice comes in,and the. 
Roman Souldiers ſceing rheir General perform not only the part of a Cap- 
- tainbut of a Private Souldier, fighting for them, gave ſo home a Charge 
that they put the enemy to flight. As they followed the purſuit, Hannibal 
gained the front of his own men, endeayouring all he could to {top them 
and lead them back to fight, but in vain. Ar laſt ſince from them he could 
obtain nothing, he has recourſe to thoſe Italians he had brought with him, 
who yet kept firm in their Poſt, and makes them advance towards the ene- 
my,hoping whilſt the Romans were eager in purſuit of the flyers he might - 
the caſſer put them in diſorder, but they perceiving his deſign ſtopt as it a 
retreat had been ſounded anddrew up into order. The horle had now left 
them and their darts were ſpent,{o they were forced toclole with the enemy 
and come to Swords point. And now was a terrible {laughter nothing 
to be heard but the groans of dying men and the ſhouts of. thpſe that flew 
them, till ſuch time as the enemy were totally routed, the victory no lon- 
per doubted of, and Hannibal, had betaken himſelf to flight. As he fled 

e perceived ſome Numidian horſe ſtill in a body, to them he goes and 
begs them not to forſake him, and as ſoon as they had given him their 
word turns upon his purſuers with great hopes of defeating them. They 
were by chance Maſleſuliens, ſo that 1aſaniſſa and FHinnibal came to _ 
hand to hand. In this Combat Hanzibal received a blow on his ec, 
and at the ſame inſtant ſlew his enemies horſe. Maſaniſſa getting up and 
ſeeking for Hannibal. on foot flew with: a dart a horſeman that encoun- 
tred him, and recejved in his buckler,which was of Elephants skin, ſeve- 
ral darts, one of which he ſnatches out and throws' at Hazzibal, but by 
misfortune another horſeman received the ſtroke and loſt his life, and as 
he ſtrove to pull out another he was wounded in the arm, and forced for a 
while to retire out of the fight. S$cjpiv hearing of this rancounter was in 
tear for Ayonife, but as he was going to relieve him, he found that ha- 
yung, Dound up his wound he was returning to the fight mounted on a freſh 
horke, {ſo the batte] being renewed, they fought couragiouſly on either 
ſide, when Hannibal perceiving on a little hill, a ſquadron of Spaniards 
and Gauls, ſpurred towards them to bring them into His aſſiſtance, which 
gave occaſion tothe others unacquainted with the reaſon of his departure, 
and believing he fled, to become quite heartleſs, and betake themſelves to 
a diſorderly flight, not after Hzzzibal, but every one where fortune led 
hin, -!-The Romans ſeeing the Enemy thus diſperſed ay themſelves 
aſlured of the viQtory, and began without any order to follow the chaſe; 
for they knew not- Hazzibal*s deſign, who. preſently returning «to the * 
Charge at the head of thoſe Spaniards and Gauls, Scipio was forced to re- 
cal his men-agaimi from the:purſuit, and ſpeedily put them in order to re- 
crive the Enemy{whom they had no great difficulty to overcome, being a 
far greater nymber then thoſe deſcended: from the hill. Hannibal ſeeing 
this laſt puſh had: no better ſncceſs then- the former, and that all was ab- 
{olutely loſt, fled likewiſe, purſued by many, and among others by Maſ«- 


niſ[e,who notwithftanding the pain & inconveniency ofhis wound followed 


hin 'cloſe at the heels,cutof the paſſionate deſire he had to take him pri- 
{oner and preſent him to Scipio, but by the fayor of the night which, came 
enhetſcaped his hands, and at laſt accompained only-with twenty horſe, 
which were all could follow-him, gained as far 'as a City calle gan, 

where 
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where he met ſeveral horſemen as well Brutians as Spaniards who had 
there ſaved themſelves after the deleat, but knowing the Speniards to be 
raſh and Barbarous, and the Brutians to be Italians of the ſame Country 
with Sc:pio, he was fearful left to obtain pardon for the fault, they had 
committed in bearing arms againſt their Country, they ſhould deliver him 
up to his enemy, and fo departed ſecretly by night, accompanied only 
with one horſeman in whom he had confidence, 1o that having rode in 
two days and two nights almoſt three thouſand furlongs he arrived at 
Aadrumetum which is a Sea-town where finding ſome troops he had left as 
guards to his ſtores of Corn, and drawing together forces from the cir- 
cumadjacent places, and rallying all thoſe had eſcaped from the battel, he 
- began again to make preparation of Arms and Engines of War. But 
Scipio having gained this noble victory, burnt with his own hands, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Roman Generals, thoſe ſpoils of the enemy that 
were of ſmall moment, ſending the choiceſt and moſt precious to Rome, 
ten talents of Gold, two thouland five hundred talents: of Silver, many 
moyveables of -lyory, whole Ships loading of Priſoners , the moſt part 
Gentlemen, With /e/7# to carry the new's. The remainder he fold, di- 
{tributing the mony among the Souldiers, giving Military rewards to ſuch 
as had ſerved him well, particularly a Crown to AZaſaniſſa ; and now be- 
ing become abſolute Maſter of the tield he made himſelfMaſter of the Ci- 
ties. Such was the ſucceſs of this battel fought in Afica between Hanni- 
bal and Scipio, whonever before had dealings with each other. The Ro- 
mans loſt two thouſand five hundred men , AMſaniſſa ſomewhat more, 
there died of the enemies five and twenty thouſand, beſides eight thou- 
fand eight hundred taken priſoners, three hundred Spaniards that yielded 
to Scipio, and eight hundr2d Numidians to Maſaniſſa. 


Now before the News of this Victory was brought either to Rowe op 
Carthage, the Carthaginians had writ to AZazo, who was then rajſing forces 
in Gaul with Orders tomake an irruption into Zaly if jt were "offible, or 
elſe tocome over into Africe with fuch power as he might have raiſed, 
but theſe Letters being intercepted and brought to Rome, were the occaſion 
of the Senates ſending recruits of foot and horſe, with Ships and Mony 
to Scipio, who after this defeat made Oavius March with his Army to- 
wards Carthage, whither he deſigned to follow with his Fleet. But when 
the Carthaginians underſtood that Hannibal was defeated, they ſent their 
Deputies. to meet Sear the chief of which were Hanno the great, and 
Al(drtha! ſurnamed the Goat, they went in a paſſage Boat,on the Prow 
of which rhey planted a Caducews, and at their arrival ſtretched - farth 
their hands joyned towards the 1eror, like people imploring mercy. 
Scipio ordered them to. meet him at the Camp, where being ſeated in the 
Tribunal he cauſed them to be brought to his preſence, whirher being 
come they caft themſelves on their knees weeping , till bejng raiſed up by 
the Ufhers,and having permiſſion to ſpeak, Jdrubal begap-in this manner. 
** Moſt certain it is Sirs , that neither Hazno whom you ſee here, nor 
4 my (elf, nor any perſon of wiſdom in all Carthage, are guilty of thoſe 
© crimes wherewith you _ us, for when our unhappy Citizens op- 
** preſfed by famine: injured thoſe ſent from you, we oppoſed qur ſelves, 
*« and fent them back to you. Nor ought the people of Dre in gene- 
© ral to be accuſed, who ſeat their deputies, and of whom the moſt part 
** gned the Articles with joy, but as. the Populacy ſuffer- themſelves 
** tq be calily feduced to their own ruine, whatever is pleaſing to the mulri- 

** tude 
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« tude is uſually preferred before that which is moſt profitable. ' We our 
« ſelves have had experience of it, for what ever propoſitions we have 
<* made, ſome private calumniators,who never had the boldnels to diſcover 
* their thoughts in our preſence, have hindred us from being believed. 
* Wherefore Sirs, Judge not of our affairs, by what is praQtiſed in Rome, 
< for your diſcipline in your Counſels is extreamly different from ours, 
* and if by chance our crime ſeem to ſome greater then the calamity that 
* conſtrained it, lethim conſider that hunger 1s a p—_y neceſſity, and 
* that that was the principal cauſe of our misfortunes : for had we not 
© been preſſed by it, it isnot tobe believed that the ſame people who had 
*but newly demanded peace, offered fo much mony, parted with the 
* greateſt patt of their Dominion, {worn to obſerve the Articles of Peace, 
** and ſent tothat purpoſe deputies to your Senate, ſhould be violently hur- 
*ried on to offend you, without expeQting the return of thoſe they had 
* ſent. But we muſt attribute this accident to the anger of ſome God, and 
"to the teinpeſt which caſt your proviſions into our Port ; in a time when 
* almoſt all Carthage was ready to- periſh with hunger, hunger that per- 
© nicious counſellor againſt anothers goods, eſpecially in the breſts of peo- 
** ple wanting all things, *rwould be certainly a piece of injuſtice to puniſh 
"* With ſeverity what this miſerable multitude have done. Yet if you will 
* impute this fault rather to our malice then our miſery,we confels it,we 
"*crave pardon for it. Were we innocent, we would endeavor to juſtifie 
** our 7 may but being criminals we ſupplicate for grace, hoping that you 
* whoare in the top of proſperity willthe eaſier grant it, if you conſider 
* that humane affairs are ſubje@ to ſtrange reverſes, and that thoſe who 
* were yeſterday in a condition to do injuries, are to day under a ne- 
* ceſlity of imploring mercy. You may behold, Sirs, a- freſh example in 


c 


* the unhappy City of Carthage, ſhe that for ſeven hundred years toge- 
** has been : C4 greateſt and moſt powerful City of all Africa, powerful in 
** Ships, in Silver, in Elephants, 1n Foot, in Horſe, She whoſe Dominion 
extended over the Levon, and over many Cities and Iſles by Sea and 


* Land, in ſhort She that has ſo long been the Riyal of your Empire, Now 
"no more places her hope in her Ports, nor in her Ships, nor in her 
" Horſe, nor in her blaanes, nor in her Provinces, which ſhe has quit- 
** ted to yon, but ſhe expe&ts her ſafety from your mercy, You that ſhe 
** has heretofore ſo ill treated. , You will do an Aion worthy of your 
"* ſelves, if conſidering the deplorable Eſtate to which we are reduced, 
"you will receive a moderation inthe midſt of your proſperity, and ha- 
- ving regard as well to your own accuſtomed generoſity, as to the 
© ancient felicity-of Carthage, you will in our miſery make ſuch a uſe of 
""the favors of fortune, as may not diſpleaſe the immortal Gods,but that 
by your clemency you will acquire a glorious name, that can never die 
whulſt there is memory, among men. Nor need you hereafter more 
« fear the perfidiouſneſs of Carthage, the chaſtiſement they receive for 
. their paſt faults will be an eternal warning to them: and as the good 
* Counſel they had given them, but deſpiſed, had kept them in bounds 
_ of duty, ſo now they haye been faulty, bogantogies joyned with the pu- 
*niſhment infli&ed on them, will prevent their falling again, and whilſt 
**you inveigh pin the cruelty and injuſtice of the Carthaginians, you 
* ſhould be careful left you fall into the ſame crimes, for as poverty of- 
** ten occaſions men to ſin, thoſe who are in proſperity have opportunity 
* toexerciſe their humagity and goodneſs, thus it -is of concern both to 
© the henor, and the advantage of your Commonwealth, rather to pre- 
* terve 
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* ſerve ſo greata City, thantodeſtroy it; but you may a& as you pleaſe : 
* forour parts we have but two things to oppoſe in our defence, the An- 
©tient Dignity of the Carthaginian Empire, and that Noble Moderation 
« you have uſed to the reſt of the World, which joyned with your Valour, 
© hath- raiſed you to fo high a Soveraignty: And for what concerns the 
* conditions of the Treaty,we only delire Peace; for Terms we have none 
«tg propoſe, leaving them wholly to your Diſcretion. 

Aſdrubal finiſh'd his Oration with tears: upon which Scipio cauſing the 
Deputies to retire , held a Council about this —_ Afair with the 
principal Officers of the Army ; and after a long deliberation, cauſed the 
Carthaginians to return, to whom he ſpake in this manner : 

- * You are not worthy of —_ after —_ ſo often violated your 
* Faith, and having,as a complement of all, ſo evilly treated our Deputies : 
« A truth ſo mani&k, that by your own confeſſion, there is no puniſhment 
« whatſoever, which you deſerve not, for the expiation of your crimes: 
* but it is needleſs to —_— you with faults your ſelves confeſs. And 
* naw you have recourſe to prayers : you, that had you gain'd the Vitory, 
« would have rooted out even the Roman Name. We have not treated 
« you at the like rate,but ſent back your Agents from ourCiry, at the ſame 
* time you had injured ours, and violated the Treaty : and thoſe very A- 
« gents being by the Sea caſt into our Camp, and War already declared, I 
hy _- back to you without offering them the leaſt wrong. Therefore in 
< the condition your affairs are reduced to, you cannot believe we will or- 
« der you any thing advantageous. 1 will therefore tell you my thoughts, 
«if the Senate approve them , if they think it convenient, we will yer 
« grant you peace, on condition you furrender intothe hands of the 

« ple of Rome all your Ships of War, fave only ten, and _— Elephants : 
&« That you reſtore all you have taken from us, or the value of what can- 
« not be found ; in the eſtimation of which, if any difference ariſe, I will 
«be Judge: That you likewiſe deliver up all the Captives and Fugitives, 
< and all thoſe Italian Souldiers, who followed Hannibal into Africa, which 
< muſt be performed within a month after the day of publication of the 
< Peace : That within two months you cauſe Afazo to return out of /i- 
« o47i4 : That you withdraw all Garriſons out of ſuch Cities as are beyond 
&« the Punick Ditch, and ſend them back their Hoſtages : That beſides all 
« this you pay us yearly for fifty years, two hundred and fifty Euboick Ta- 
« ſents : That for the tuture you entertain no Soldiers into your pay, either 
« out of Gaul or Ziguria: That you make not any war upon Maſanriſſa , 
«© or any of our Allies, nor permit any Carthaginian to bear Arms againſt 
& them; then ſhall your City and Territory remain free to you within the 
« Punick Ditch, limited by the ſame bounds you poſſeſſed when I entred 
© Africa, provided you put a juſt yalue. on the friendſhip of the people of 
© Rome -; and if occaſion requires, aſſiſt them with your Forces by Sea and 
«<Land. If the Senate of Rome approve theſe propoſitions, the Roman Ar- 
« my ſhall depart out of Zyb;ja, within fifty days after the ratification ,, to 
« perfeft which, if you will ſend Deputies to Roe, I will in the meantime 
« t you Truce, and you ſhall deliver me in Hoſtage one hundred and 
« fifty of ſuch of your Children as I ſhall chuſe, and pay me a thouſand 
« Tafents for the Armies entertainment , beſides ſuch Proviſions as you 
« ſhall furniſh. As for the Hoſtages I will returnthem fo ſoon as the Peace 
« is ratified. 


' The Deputies carried back this anſwer to Carthage, where after many 
| deliberations, 
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deliberations, the principal Men of the City adviſed the accepting of theſe 
Conditions, leſt whilſt they made a difficulty of quitting part of what they 
poſſeſſed, they ſhould run in danger of looſing all : But the multitude , 
who ordinarily conſider more what is taken trom them , than what is left 
them, oppoſing it, thinking it mighty ſtrange thar the Elders of Carthage 
ſhould in a publick famine,chuſe rather to ſendProviſions to the Roman Sol- 
diers, than to their own Citizens ; and in effe&,they went to ſeek out eve- 
ry particular Senator, threatning them all to plunder and fire their Houſes. 
At laſt it was agreed on to ſend for Hannibal into the Council, who having 
gathered together ſix thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, was retired 
into the City of Marthame. He comes, and though the moſt moderate 
men were fearful leſt that warlike Men ſhould abſolutely pervert the peo- 
ple ; yet by a grave Diſcourſe he made, he perſwaded to Peace ;. but the 
Populacy incenſed, and inſolent railed no leſs at him than they had done at 
others, and continued their threatnings, till ſuch time as all the Nobili 
deſpairing of the affairs of the City, left it ; one part returning to Maſa- 
_ and the other to the Roman y. Now the remainder of the peo- 
ple having intelligence that Hannibal had ſtored up great quantities of Corn 
in a certain place | 
" That is unjuſt,and looks like a malicious emulation, and it ſeems 
There wants © in effeQ,, Scipio himſelf doubted of it ; when opening his thoughts to us, 
here a leaf is © he adds, That he would grant peace to the Carthaginians, even though 
the Original, « 6 ſhould refuſe it: And indeed, there is reaſon to believe; that being 
rc wah pu the place he ſhould ſee clearer, and have a more exact knowledge 


+ u 
rs aroge < of affairs than we poſſibly can. In ſhort, if we ſlight his advice, we af- 


an Oration © front that great Captain, who out of his paſſionate love to his Country, 
made by a © always counlelled the carrying of the War into Africa ; and when he 


Roman Sena- © cqld not obtain an Army from us, raifed one at his own expence, and 
tor in open « 25 ſucceeded more happily than we could hope : So that it ſtrangely a- 
_— th _ © mazes me; to ſee you now ſo obſtinate, and with ſuch violence to preſs 
Jy © forward this War toextremity, which in the beginning you undertook 
&« with ſo much coldneſs and negligence. If any of the oppolers of Peace 
«grant all this, and ſhall only found their advice upona fear, left the Car- 

* thaginians ſhould now again!, as they have done formerly, violate the 

* Treaty in queſtion. I anſwer, that there is more reaſon to believe, that 

* having had experience of the mileries their infidelity has involved them 

*in, and being perſwaded, as they are , that all theſe misfortunes have 

* fallen upon them, only for having violated the Religion of their Oaths, 

*they will for the future keep ſacred that Faith they ſhall ſwear to. And 

**to me it appears an evident contradiction to ſay , that the Carthaginians 

*are contemptible, becauſe they have no more power, and at the ſame 

*time to fear that they are ina capacity of revolting. Beſides, it is much 

*eaſier for us to hinder the growth. of power, than totally to ruine them ; 

*for if we preſs them toextremities, we ſhall have to deal with people, 

* whom Jefpair will make capable of any thing: but if you grant them 

* Peace, the fear of falling into the like danger, will preſerve them with- 

*in the bounds of Duty : but beſides all this, they-will have perſecutors 

* enough, though we concern not our ſelyes; for not any of their Neigh- 

* bours,but remembring the Pride and Tyranny of their Empire, will main- 

* tain againſt theman irreconcileable War : after all this, we have Maſariſſs 

*(who has been our moſt faithful friend in all adventures) ſtill upon the 

* place, who will continually caſt an eye on their a&tions , and be always 

© ready to oppoſe whatever they dare attempt. But if arty one not — 
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« all theſe reaſons, has _— = to the glorious ſucceſs of Scipio's 
« Arms, and promiſes himſelf the like in the continuance of this War: 
{© let him remember the inconſtancy of Fortune, and that noman living can 
*« aſſure himſelf to have it at all times favourable. But granting we take the 
« City of water” A what ſhall we do with it ? ſhall we utterly ruine and 
*raze it, becauſe they took ſome of our Corn and Shipping, which they are 
« ready to pay for with intereſt? Certainly we ſhall not, leſt we incurr 
«the indignation of Gods and Men. Shall we give it ro Maſaniſſa? No; 
« for though he be our friend, we muſt not raiſe him above meaſure : 
« Much better may we make uſe of thoſe contracts he ſhall have with the 
« Carthaginians, to the advantage of the Commonwealth. Perhaps we 
{* might draw ſome Treaſure thence, but the Armies that muſt be main- 
* tained will waſte it: for whocandoubt but there muſt be great Forces 
*« kept up for the guard of a Country encompaſſed with ſo many barba- 
« rous Nations. We may likewiſe ſend thither a Colony of Italians, but 
« upon terms to hold eternal War with the people of /Vumidia, or if thoſe 
«we {end ſhall in proceſs of time make themſelves Maſters of all theſe 
« Nations, it may happen that having conquered ſo great a Country 
* without compariſon more excellent than ours, their power may render 
*them not only ſuſpected, but even terrible to our ſelves. And thisin my 
*« opinion, was Scipio's judgement , when he adviſed us to grant the 
« Carthaginians the effeQt of their demands. Let us not therefore, Gentle- 
* men, refuſe them, as well becauſe we now behold them our humble ſup- 
« plyants, as becauſe our General deſires it. 
- Tothis Cornelius Zentulns, kiniman to Cxens, now Conſul, who hoped 
to ſuceed Scipio in this War, anſwered in this manner : 
* Gentlemen, lt is ordinary in War to conſider only advantage ; where- 
« fore ſince we all agree, that this City may yet be able to do miſchief , 
«we ought to take heed of that Infidelity 15 accompanied with Power : 
« And we cannot aſſure our ſelves againſt its Perfidy. Iam of opinion 
« we ought, before all other things, to deprive it utterly of the means to 
* do hurt : We can never have a more favourable opportunity, and ſince 
«they are weak and poor, we ſhould commit a great errour to ſtay till 
* they have recovered Force and Riches ; not that I would argue we ought 
* not likewiſe have regard to that which is juſt. But who can accule the 
* Roman people of injuſtice, or think they uſe with too much ſeverity the 
* Victory they have gained over the Carthaginians, a people who in pro- 
« ſperiry are unjuſt and violent to all the World, who in adverſity ſubmitand 
© humble themſelves; and as ſoon as they haye obtained Peace and Pardon, 
« violate that Peace they have ſworn to? They have no reſpeCt for Oaths, 
« they believe not-that there are Gods ; yet he that ſpoke before me ſays, 
«* weought to ſpare them to avoid the indignation of Men and Gods: For 
* my part I believe thoſe very Gods have reduced Carthage to this very ſtate, 
* to puniſh the impieties of people, who beſides the violation of ſo many 
« Treaties of Peace made in Sicily, Spain, taly and Africa, have by a 
* thouſand wrongs provoked the whole World. 1 will give ſome forreign 
« Examples before I ſpeak of thoſe concern us. S:2u-tum, one of the 
« faireſt Cities of all Sai, was entred into Alliance with us, nay more- 
© gyer, was a friend to the people of Rome, and yet without any occaſion 
« of complaint given they took it, ſack'dit, and put all to the Sword, with- 
* out ſparing Sex or Age. The City of \Vucera, which depended upon us, 
<« ſurrendred to them upon compoſition, after they had ſworn that the Inha- 
© bitants ſhould be permitted to pals OR two Suits of Apparel each ; 
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« yet, to the prejudice of their Oath, they ſhut up the Senators of that un- 
« y City in Stoves, where they {mothered them to death, and flew 
« all the people with Darts, as they paſſed out. After having engaged their 
« Faith to the Senators of Acerra, they threw them into Wells, and buried 
« them alive under the Earth they caſt down upon them. They deceived 
&« M7. Cornelins our Conſul, whom by force of Oaths they prevailed with to 
« go ſee” their General, who-feigned himſelt ſick; and from S$ic/y, where 
« they were, carried him prifoner into Af#ica, with two and twenty of our 
« Ships. They likewiſe cruelly put to death our General Reg «ls, who that 
« he might not violate his Oath, returned to Carthage: In ſhort, Hannibal 
« has committed {ſo many cruelties, during the War, by Surpriſe and by 
« Treachery, both againſt us'and againit his own Allies, plundring their 
« Cities, and putting to death thoſe engaged in his Service, that it is not 
« poſlibe to exprels it ; let me only ſay in a few words, that he has fack'd 
« tour hundred of our Cities; that he hath made Bridges over Rivers of 
&« the. Bodies of Roman Priſoners, and filled Ditches with them as with 
« Fagots, whereon to paſs his men over : Sometimes he has trampled them 
« under the feet of his Elephants; otherwhiles expoſed them as a ſpeQta- 
«cle, making them like Gladiators fight Brother againſt Brother, and Son 
«againſt Father. They ſent us but very lately, Deputies of theirs to 
« conclude a Peace, which they {wore to ; and yet before they were gone 
« from our City, rob'd our Ships, and put our Mariners in Irons. Theſe 
«are the works of their cruelty ; now what commilſeration or kindneſs 
«is there due to thoſe , who have never uſed moderation or cleme 
«to any perſon, and who would (as Scipio told them) have aboliſhed the 
Qyery Roman Name, had they overcome us. Perhaps this time they will 
« keep their Faith,but what Faith, what Treaties, what Oaths have they not 
ry violated? What Peace or what Favour have they not repaid with Inju- 
«ry? Some may fay we are not to imitate them. Pray, wherein do we 
« imitate them? We break not the Peace, ſince it 15 not yet ed on: 
< but you ſay, we ought not to imitate their cruelty. Would youthen 
« have theſe famous Inhumans for your Friends and Allies? It would be 
« {omewhat to the purpoſe, if, as they are vanquiſhed, they would fubmit 
«to diſcretion, as many others have done before them ; then we would 
« conſult of it. And whatever we ſhould leave them, the obligation would 
« be on their part, nor could the favours they received, paſs for an accom- 
« modation. And ſurely there is great difference 'twixttheſe two: For as 
« long as we make Treaties with them, they will violate them as betere, 
« making it an occaſion of Rupture , that the Conditions ſeem to them un- 
«juſt. For pretences will not be wanting, when they have a mind to break: 
« But when they are ſubmitted to diſcretion, that we have diſarmed them, 
&* and reduced their bodies under our obedience, they will learn that they 
«have nothing properly their own, and humbling themſelves, will be con- 
«tent with thoſe things we ſhall leave them, as if they had never apper- 
« tained to them. If Scipio be of another judgement, you may examine 
« theſe two different” opinions, and chuſe the beſt ; bur if he be reſolved 
*to make Peace with the Carthaginians without you, there is no neceſſ1- 
«ty of writing to him. For my part knowing well you are the Judges of 
* our Council, I have given mine as I believedit mall adyantagious tor the 
« Commonwealth. 

After Zerntulus had argued in this manner, the Senate put it to Voices, 
where Scipio carried it by ſeveral Votes. Thus wasa third Peace conclud- 
cd between Rome and Carthage, of which Scipio was the principal _ 
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whether for the reaſons aforementioned, or becauſe he thought it ſuffici- 
ent that the people of Rome had weakned Carthage to ſuch a degree. For 
there have been who affirmed, that to preſerve the ancient diſcipline 
among the Romans, he would have that City left yet in ſome condition, 
leaſt having nothing to fear, too great proſperity ſhould make them in- 
ſolent. If this were $cipio's thought he did not declare it, but Caro ſome- 
time after ſaid the ſame thing in open Senate in a grave diſcourſe he made 
to the Fathers then incenſed againſt the Rhodians. 


Peace being concluded, S$:ipio cauſed all the African Army to repaſs ut- 
to 7aly, and entred the City in Triumph, but with greater Pomp then 
ever any Captain had done. The manner of which I ſhall deſcribe, be- 
ing the ſame uſed now adays All the whole people were crowned, the 
Trumpets marched before with the Chariots loaden with the Spoils of the 
enemy, after which were born. the figures of the Cities taken, and Pi- 
Qures wherein were delineated, all the glorious acts done in that War, 
then followed all the Silver as well coyned as in Ingots, and other preci- 
ous things, and then followed thoſe Crowns had been given to the Gene- 
ral by the Cities, by the Allies, or by his own Army ; After all this fol- 
lowed white Oxen, then Elephants, and after them the Captive Cartha- 
ginian and Numidian Captains. [Before the General marched the Uſhers 
in Purple Robes with a Chore of Muſick, and Satyrs girt after the Tuſcan 
manner, having on their- heads crowns of Gold, who advanced in order 
ſinging and dancing. Theſe Satyrs. = called Ludions, by reaſon as I 
imagine that the Tuſcans wore formerly the Lydian habit ; Inthe midſt 
of all theſe people was a certain man clad in a long purple Robe, adorned 
with Bracelets and Chains of Gold, who with ridiculous ' poſtures derided 
the enemies. After followed in train certain men with perfumes, and 
next appeared the General mounted on a Chariot richly carved, he had 
on his head a Crown of Gold fer about with Precious Stones, his veſture 
was a purple robe, and in one hand he bore an Ivory Scepter, and in the 
other a branch of Laurel, which at Rome is the mark of victory. There 
were in the fame Chariot with him divers Children and- Maidens, and on 
Horſes that drew it were mounted young men of his relations. All about 
it. marched the guards, the Secretaries and Eſquires, who were followed 
by the Soldiery, marching in order with abundance of Laurels, and thoſe 
who had done any eminent Service, wearing the military Recompenſes 
they had received. "They have all. free liberty in theſe occaſions either to 
praiſe their Captains ; pals their jeſts upon them, or if they pleaſe to con- 
demn their aCtions, for a Triumph is a thing of abſolute freedom, and 
men are priviledged to fay any thing. In this manner Scipio aſcended the 
Capitol, and the Pomp over, magrficently treated his Friends in the Tem- 
ple according to cuſtom. F 

Such was the end of the ſecond Punick War, which began in Spa», and 
was finiſhed in Africe by a Treaty concluded about that time, when the 
Greeks account the hundred forty fourth Olympiad. 


Sometime after Aaſaniſſa ( lworn Enemy to the Carthaginians) ha- 
ving ſieſed a part of their Territory, preſuming as much .on the Friend- 
ſhip of the Romans,as any rightghe pretended to it, they. ſent deputies to 
Rome to {upplicate the Senate to put a ſtop: to the Enterprizes of that 
Prince: Commiſſioners were ſent. to determine the difference, but' with 
Qrders to advance that Kings intereſts as high as they could poſfibly. 
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Thus Maſaniſſa was maintained in the poſſeffion of what he had taken, and 
made likewiſe a peace with the Carthaginians which laſted abour fifty 
years. During which, Carthage enjoying a ſolid peace, and being much 
improved in men and riches by reaſon of the fruitfulneſs of the foil, and 
commodioulſneſs of the Harbors : The minds of men, as is uſual, were 
tranſported with proſperity, and the City was divided into three FaQtions 
the Roman, the Popular, and the Royal. Each of which had for head the 
moſt conſiderable men of the Nobility both for dignity and virtue. Hanno 
the Great ſtood for the intereſt of the Romans : Hannibal Opſar ſided 
with Maſaniſſa : And Amilcar called the Samnite, and with him Carthalor 
were heads of the Popular FaQtion. Theſe laſt ſeeing the Romans engaged 
in a War in Ce/tiberia, and Maſaniſſa hard pur to it to defend himlielf 
againſt other Spaniards,obliged Carthalor, who then in quality of Lieute- 
nant General was going his Circuit, to fall at unawares upon Maſaniſſa's 
Camp, then pitched in that Country, about which they had been ar dit- 
ference ; which *he did, and having taken and ſlain ſome of the Kings 
Troops raiſed the Country of Zybia againſt the Numidians. There fol- 
lowed ſome other skirmiſhes between the two parties, till ſuch time. as the 
Romans once more {ent Commiſſioners to make Peace, with Orders like 
the former todo ſecretly all they could in favor of the King. Who made 
uſe of this cunning toconfirm 47aſaniſſe in the poſſeſſion of what he had 
before fieſed upon. They gave no ſentence, nor took ſo much as any 
nizance of the difference, for fear left Maſaniſſe ſhould ſeem to have 
loſt his cauſe, they only placed themſelves between the two Camps, part- 
ed them, and gave order to both ſides to lay down: Arms. Some time af- 
ter Maſaniſſa renewed the Warupona pretence he had to a Country cal 
led Zy/ſca, where there were large Champians, and fifty good Towns. The 
Carthaginians had again recourſe to the Senate, and: people of Rome ; 
they promiſed toſe uties _=_ the place todetermine this affair, but 
the Deputation was delay'd till ſuch time as probable conjeCtures might 
be made that Maſaniſſa had the advantage. Then Commiſſioners were 
diſpatched, and among others Cato, who being arrived upon the places 
contended for, required the parties to give them full power to judge the 
difference as Arbitrators. To which Maſaniſſa who found himſelf the 
ftronger, and confided inthe Romans, eafily agreed, but the Carthaginians 
made adifficulty of it, and not without: reaſon, for they remembred well 
that in former ſentences they had notdone them juſtice, and alleged that 
the accommodations made by the authority of S$cipid needed no correQtors, 
provided they were obſerved by one Party and the other. Whereupon 
the Commiſſioners who would not be Judges but by conſent of parties, re- 
turned without doing any thing. But obſerving in their journy how ex- 
cellently the dr args bees and that the Country abounded in all 
things, they were aſtoniſhed, eſpecially to ſee Carthage it {elf fo ſoon re- 
covered of thoſe: loffes fo lately ſuſtained: by Scipio*'s Vitory ; Infomuch 
that being returned to the City they declared it a fault in the people of 
Rome, not to have a more watchful eye upon Carthage, they had {ſo 
anciently been jealous of, and which upon a ſudden was ſo eafily re- 
ſtored; to ſuchi power. Cato himſelf faid the Liberty of the people gf 
Rome could; never;.be ſecured whilſt Carthage ſubſiſted. Which bejng 
propoſed in the Senate, it was reſolved to make War upon the Cartha- 
"I but that:the deſign ſhould be kept ſecret till opportunity pre- 
ented; *Tis fard that Cato hereafter ceaſed not in open Senate to declare 

the Neceſſity of:demoliſhing Carthage, but Scip:o ar 
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argued that it was to be left in a condition, that the ancient Diſcipline; 
which began to decay,might be maintained in vigor by the fear they would 
ſtill ſtand in of that City. 


Mean while in Carthage the Popular FaQtion ſuppreſſed the Royal, con- 
demning to baniſhment about fifty of the Principal, and making the 
le {wear never toadmit their return, nor ſo much as ſuffer it to be 
Foke of. The Exiles made their retreat to Maſaniſſe to oblige him to a 
War ; He was before ſufficiently inclined to it ; wherefore he ſent Gu- 
Iuſſs and Micipſa two of his ſons to Carthage, to ſolicite the return of 
thoſe who had for his ſake been baniſhed. But when they preſented rhem- 
ſelves at the Gates. Carthalon forbid their entrance, for fear leſt the 
tears of the Exiles kindred ſhould work upon the people, and beſides 
Amilcar the Samnite laid an ambuſh for Guluſſs upon bis return which 
ſlew ſome of his attendants and put him to flight. This gave occaſion to Ma- 
ſaxiſſa to beſiege the City of Horoſcops, with the taking of which he had a 
mighty deſire to begin the rupture. To it's relief went the Carthagini- 
ans with twenty five thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe of the City, 
under the command of {/drub3! then General of their forces, to whom 
joyned Ajſaſss and Subs, two of Mrſaniſſa's Major Generals who deſerting 
the rwo- young Princes, went over to the Carthaginian party with ſix 
thouſand horſe. Aarubs! with this additional force goes and encamps 
near the King, and had often and ſucceſsful skirmiſhes. But Maſaniſſ: 
ating with the cunning of a Great Captain retired by little and little, as 
if he had given ground, till ſuch time as he had drawn him into a great 
barren plain encompaſſed on all fides with Mountains, and deficient ir 
alt neceſfaries to ſubfift on ; Here facing the eriemy he encamped in the 
midſt of the Plain, while aruba/ fieſed on the Eminencies,whereby he 
thought he had the greater advantage. On the motrow the battel was 
deſigned, when young Scipio who afterwards took Carthage; and who at 
preſent was only Lieuteriant to Zucullus,who made Wat in Celtiberia,came 
to ſeek out Maſaniſſa to demand ſome Elephants. The Kirig who was deſi- 
Tous that day to take ſome repoſe that he might go the freſher tothe batte) 
ſent ſome horſe to meet him, and gave orders to ſome of his ſons to re- 
ceive him. Day being come he drew up his Army in battel being now 
fourſcore and eight years old, yet a ſtrong and vigorous Souldier, who ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Country mounted on horſe back, without 
ſaddle or other covering equally _—_ in the duty of General and Sol- 
dier, for the Numidians are luſtieft of all the people of 4#ica, and live 
longer then any others, which is perhaps occaſioned becauſe the Winter 
is not ſo-ſharp in this Country, nor the heats fo violent as in dia 
and Ethiopia, and for the ſame reaſons are their Cattel ſtronger and 
foams The men hie all abroad and harden themſelves by continual labor, 
they drink litrle Wine, feed very ſparingly and with much ſobriety. Aa- 
ſaniſſa having drawn up his Army in Order, Afdruba! did the 
like, for to him there were joyned many people of the Country. 
Scipio being on the top of a Hill, as on a Theatre, ſaw all this Battel, and 
was after heard to ſay, that though he had been in an infinite number of 
fights, there was never any in which he took ſo much ye vb: n2- 
ver ſeen any other, wherein either his perſon was in ſecurity, or that 
there were a hundred and ten thouſand Combatants: Or to expreſs it more 
glorioufly, he ſaid that before him were never found but rwo SpeQators in 
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a like occaſion, which were in the time of the Trojan Wars, Z*pzter_on the 
top of Mount Aa, and Neptune on Samothracia, They fought from 
Morning till Night with great {laughter of men on both ſides; however 
the advantage ſeem'd Maſariſſa's: Whom Scipio came to meet, as he re- 
turned to his Camp, congratulating the happy ſucceſs of his Arms ; and 
for his part, he received S$c7pioas the Son of his Friend, with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of kindneſs. The Carthaginians having notice of his coming, 
requeſted him to make peace berween Maſaniſſs and them , which he 
having yielded to , brought them,to a Conference; the Articles of the 
Treaty were, that the Carthaginians ſhould releaſe to the King all the 
Country that lies about the Empories , and ſhould promiſe him two 
hundred Talents ready money, and eight hundred more payable at a cer- 
tainterm : But when Maſan:ſſa, beſides all this, demanded the Fugitives , 
they would not hear him ſpeak of it ; ſo they parted without doing any 
thing, and Scp/o returned into Spaiz with the Elephants. Maſaniſſe leeing 
his Enemies Camp ſeated on an Eminence, or round Hill, belieged them in 
ſuch a manner, that no Proviſions could be brought to them, nor was the 
bringing all, there was none to be had , and he himſelf procured them 
with much difficulty, and what he had was fetch'd from afar off, and in 
very {mall quantities. Aſar»bal at firſt thought that with the Forces he 
had, he could difingage himſelf when he plealed, and open himſelf a palſ- 
ſage through the mi { of his Enemies. But becauſe his Stores were bet- 
ter furniſh'd than theirs, he hoped Maſariſſe might be reduced to a ne- 
ceſſity of demanding Peace ; and beſides, he was the leſs concerned, be- 
cauſe he had heard that Depunties-were coming from Rome to end their 
differences. This was true, but theſe Deputies had- Orders to determine 
the Aﬀairs, if ap ay 4 was overcharged ; but to highten his courage, if 
they found. him the ſtronger , which Orders rhey punQually executed. 
Mean while the Famine entred 44r»bas Camp in fuch manner, that the 
Soldiers weaken'd with Hunger, were not able to repulſe the Enemy , firſt 
they kill'd the Beaſts of carriage , after that their Horſes foy ſervice ; and 
at laſt were reduced to ſuch extreme necefliry, that they boiled the very 
Reins of the Bridles for a ſuſtenance. There {uppriſed them likewiſe an 
infinite number of Diſeaſes, increaſed by their bad Food, by the idleneſs 
of the Soldiers, and the ſeaſon of the year, for there was a great number of 
men incloſed within a ſmall compaſs of ground, during the greateſt heats 
of Summer, which were exceſhye in Africa : And becaule through the 
want of Wood, even to dreſs their Food, they had been forced to bura their 
very Bucklers : Now not having the means to carry their dead Bodies out 
of the Camp, becauſe of the ſtrit Guard Maſaniſſa kept , and deſtitute 
of Fuel to burn them, the Plague daily increaſed with the ſtink of the dead 
Carcaſes, inthe midſt of which they were forced to abide. Hunger had 
already conſumed the- greateſt part, when the reſt hopeleſs of ſafety were 
forced to deliver up the. Fugitives to Maſaziſſa, to oblige themſelves to 
pay him yearly five thouſand Talents of Silver for fifty years, and to cauſe 
thoſe they had | baniſhed to return, notwithſtanding their Oath to the 
contrary. It was likewiſe agreed,that the Soldiers which remained ſhould 
march out only with one Coat , and pals under the Yoke : Which' being 
executed, Guluſſa remembring how a little before he had been affronted, 
ſent the Numidian Horſe after the Carthaginians, who not able to make 
reſiſtance, diſarmed, as they were, and not having ſtrength enough to 
fly; of fifty eight thouſand men yery few recovered Carthage , of which 
number was 4drubal, with ſome of the Nobility. This is what paſſed in 
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the War, between Maſanilſa and the Carthagians, which was ſoon after 
followed by the third and laſt Punick War. 


The people of Carthage weakned by the loſſes they had ſuſtained in 
this War, ſtood yet in fear of Aaſariſſa, who was nigh with a great 
Army ; and beſides doubted not but the Romans, who had teſtified their 
difafieGion to them upon all occaſions, would lay hold of this, under pre- 
tence that the Carthaginians had made War upon 4/aſaxiſſa, the Friend 
and Ally of the Roman people. And indeed their conjecture was not falle 4 
for as ſoon as 1t was known at Rome what had paſled, the. Senate com- 
manded all the people of /-a/y to levy great numbers of Soldiers; not de- 
claring for what ſervice they deſigned them , but only giving Orders 
they ſhould be in a readineſs upon the firſt Command. Wherefore the 
Carthaginians to repair their fault, did by publick Edict declare Aſdrnbat 
their General againſt Maſaniſſa, criminal , together with Carthalos his 
Lieutenant, and all thoſe of rheir Faction, laying to their charge the cauſe 
of this War. They likewiſe ſent them Deputies to Rome to complain of 
Maſaniſſa , but more of their own Citizens already condemned, for that 
they had raſhly, and with too much paſſhon taken Arms againlt that King,;. 
and by that means put the City into hazard of falling afreſh into' evil 
terms with the people of Rowe. Upon which a certain Senator asked 
them, why they had not, in the beginning of the War, condemned all thoſe 
were the cauſe of it, without attending the ill Tucceſs of the enterprize ; 
adding that the Carthaginians had a long time deſigned a War againſt the 
people of Rome , and went only ſeeking an opportunity, wherefore the 
Senate could not receive this excuſe. The Deputies ſurprized with this an- 
{wer, demanded in return what then they ſhould do to expiate their crime, 
ſince they had adjudged them guilty : to whuch' was replyed in a word, 
Content the people of Rome. It was brought into debate in. the Senate of 
Carthage , what this Contentment could be, they defired of them, ſome 
thinking that the Romans would have ſome ſums added to thoſe ordained 
by S:ip:o,others that they muſt abſolutely quit to aſariſſa thepoſſeſſion of 
thoſe Lands in difference.In this uncertainty they ſent once more to beſeech 
the Senate to preſcribe them more expreſly the means of contenting them 
to which anfwer was given, the Carthaginians knew them well enouzh ; and 
with this they were ſent back : which begat a ſtrange trouble, and general 
terrour throughout all Carthage. And to. add to it, at the lame time, the 
City of 1{ticz, then the moſt conſiderable of all Africa, next to Carthage, 
having large and commodious Havens to receive a forreign Fleet, and not 
above fixty furlongs diſtant from that City, and fo by conſequence very 
wi. to make rhe ſeat of the War againſt the Carthaginians ; there 

aving ever been a ſecret animoſity between the two Cities : Ut:/ca taking 
this opportunity of the deplorable Eſtate , to which Carthage was now re- 
duced, ſends Deputies to Rome to yield up themſelves and their City to 
the Roman people. The Senate, who had long before had an inclination 
to this War, and were now prepared for it, having at their devotion fo 
ſtrong and 1o commodious a City , diſcovered their intentions, and aſ- 
fembling in the Capitol, where it is uſual to debate Afﬀairs of conſequence, 
decreed a VVar with Carthaze; and at the ſame time gave it, im Order 


to the Conſuls, with private Orders,never to give it over till Carthage were 
deſtroy'd. 


AM, Manlins had the command of the Army by Land, and Z. Aarcinns 
Cenſorinus 
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Cenſorinus of the Fleet by Sea. After offering up the uſual Sacrifices, they 
paſt into Sicily, that from thence they might let forward to Urica, carryed 
* Galleys of by fifty * Quinqueremes, and a hundred Foilts followed by many others, 
frut ranks to ag well flat bottom'd Veſlels, as great Barques and Ships of Burthen : Their 
a bank, Army conſiſted of fourſcore thouſand Foot, 2nd about four thouſand cho- 
{en Horſe. For both the Citizens and Allies. manifeſted an equal ala- 
crity to go upon this glorious expedition, the ſucceſs of which was no way 
doubtful ; nay, ſome were found that would engage in it, whether the Con- 
fuls would or no. Thus was War made and declarcd againſt Carthare at. 
the ſame time, and he that carried them the Decree of the Senate, declared 
likewiſe that there was an Army at Sea ready to invade them. This news 
ealt the whole City, not only into fear, but deſpair. They had lately loft 
all their Youth, - had neither Fleet, nor Allies, nor Soldiers in readi- 
nefs, no prov ifior in the City to ſuſtain a Siege; in ſhort, no manner of 
preparations , as ordinarily happen to people fſurprized , with an un- 
expected War, and which has not been declared. Beſides, it was not pol- 
ſible for them to oppoſe the Romans and Maſarſſa together;wherefore * wa 
| fent other Deputies to Rome,with full authority to accommodate the Afﬀair 
at any rate whatſoever. The Senate made them anſwer, That, provided 
the Army were yet in Sicily, if within a month the. Carthaginians would 
deliver up in Hoſtage three hundred Children of their belt Families , and 
perform whatthey ſhould ordain, the City of Carthage ſhould remain free 
in the enjoyment of their Rights, and of the Territory they poſſeſſed in 
Africa. This Decree of the Senate they publickly gave to the Deputies 
to carry to the Conſuls, whom privately they advertiſed not to recede 
from thoſe orders they had received in the City. The Carthaginians 
were doubtful, that though they did deliver up their Hoſtages, they ſhould 
not obtain aſſured Peace. However, in the extremity wherein they be- 
held themſelves, they placed all their hopes in obedience, and that they 
might work upon the Conſuls, by a ready execution of their commands, 
they carried their Children into S7cily, before the time had been preſcribed 
them. It's true, that their Parents and Friends parted not from them with- 
out abundance of tears ; eſpecially the Mothers, who ecchoing fearful 
ſhrieks and crys, could hardly be pulled from the embraccs of their 
Children, and when they were, hung upon the Ships, claſped hold upon 
the Anchors, and cut the Tackle to hinder the Seamen from putting forth , 
many tore their hair, and beat their breaſts, as if they had been at a Fune- 
ral, for they perceived that in appearance indeed they gave Hoſtages , 
but in reality and effe&t, the vielded up their City, ſince their Children 
were taken away, and no aflured promiſe made them: And indeed ma- 
ny of theſe Women ſhedding tears made this dire prediction, that the 
giving Hoſtages was but in vain. Thus were theſe Youth taken away 
trom Carthage, to be delivered up in Sicily, where they were received by 
the Conſuls , who ſent them to Roe, and told the Carthagmians, they 
ſhould know at Utica, what more was to be done , to deliver themſelves 
from this VVar. 


VVhen the Romans were paſſed over, the Army encamped in the ſame 
place, Scipio had before cncamped in, and the Fleet rode in the Ports de- 
ending on tice. The Carthaginian Deputies came to attend the Con- 
Fals, as he ſeated in the Tribunal ,. encompaſſed by all the Officers of the 
Army, had cauſed to be drawn off on both ſides the way that the Cartha- 
ginians were to pals, all their Forces magnificently armed, with Ces 
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flying, that the Carthaginians might judge of their vaſt numbers by what 
they ſaw. Then a Trumpet having commanded filence,by the Conſuls or- 
der- a Herauld went to give notice to the Deputies, that they were ready 
to give them audience. They were led through the midſt of all the Army, 
and when they drew near, ſtopt at the Rails, placed like a Bar before the 
Tribunal, from whence the Conluls commanded them to make their 
Propoſals. 7 hey began then in a deplorable manner to recount the ancient 
Treaties had been between the two people, the antiquity of Carthage , the mul. 
titudes of people in it, the power they had had, and the former great extent of 
their Dominions ; adding that they ſpoke not this out of vanity ( for it was no 
time to be vain, when they were miſerable) but to the end, that the Fxample 
of a chanze ſo great and ſo ſudden, might oblige the Romans to treat thens 
with humanity and moderation, of which they could not give any more illuſtri- 
ous evidence , than by having commiſeration of the afflitted , beſides thoſe who 
exerciſe their power well in other mens misfortunes, may hope the like from their 
Conqueronrs, if they ſhould fall into the ſame diſgrace, It would be piety in 
you ({aid the Chief of the Deputies) to conſider the miſerable condition of our 
affairs, and unlefſ we have indeed met with Enemies pitileſs and inexorable, 
you ſhould-in all reaſon reſt ſatisfied with our calamities ; we have loſt all the 
Dominion we had both by Sea and Land, we have delivered up our Ships to 
you, and have not ſought to build others ; ive have forborn hunting of Fle- 
phants , we have both formerly, and at preſent, delivered you good Hoſtage. 
He have paid you the Tribute we ought you at the time limited, we that % to 
receive from others. Certainly, Sirs , your Predeceſſors, after having van- 
quiſhed us, contented themſelves with thus much, they received us into their al- 
liance and friendſhip, on theſe conditions , which we have ſolemnly jor fo 
maintain on one part and the other. They faithfully kept the Peace they grant-. 
ed, after long Wars ; and you, againſt whom we never took up Arms, what is it 
you complain of ? what part of the Treaty has not been obſerved, that you ſo 
ſuddenly decreed this War, and bring it to our doors before you declare it ? Hive 
we not paid you your Tribute ? have we any Ships ? havemweany. Flephants ? 
Do we not ſeem worthy of your compaſſion, after the ſo late loſs of fy thou- 
ſand men by famine ? You will ſay we made Hur upon Maſaniſſa : *7 is true, 
but *twas not till he had uſurped our Lands, which we for a long time ſuffered 
with patience, till he ſetting no bounds to his avarice, committed a thouſand cru- 
elties in the Country about the Fmpories, where he'was brought up and educated ; 
and not content with that, he has attempted to ſnatch from us what we had re- 
maining, and at laſt has gone ſo far, as to trouble'the peace we had with you : 
But me we feared to diſpleaſe you, that we might remove all pretence of 
making this War , we have by publick Fditt declared even our own Defen- 
ders Criminal ; we have ſent Deputies to Rome to make our excuſes, and now 
ag ain afreſh ſent other Deputies with full Authority to renew the Peace, on 
what conditions ſoever you ſhould think fit : What need was there then of this 
Fleet, or this Army againſt people, who though innocent, ſubmit themſelves to 
whatſoever 'you ſhall ordain ? You may eaſily judge we make not theſe offers to 
decerve you , and that you cannot impoſe upon us any penalty, we will yot 
undergo, whilſt we have'ſurrendred up as Hoſtages to you, the moſt conſiderable 
of our Children , as you deſired, without ſtaying out the months time you gave 
us for the ſending them : Beſides, the Decree of the Senate declares, that pro- 
vided we' delivered thoſe Hoſtages, Carthage ſhould remain free in the enjoy- 
ment of "what we poſſeſs. | 
After-the Deputy had thus ſpoken,Cerſor inte broke ſilence, and anſwered 
him in theſe terms. - *77s needlefſ ro repeat to 'you the occaſion of this Var, 
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your Deputies have already heard it from the Senate themſelves. But as to 
what you falſely objeit to us *twill be eafie to reply ;, for it ts decreed by the 
Ordinance you "_ of, and we told it you my in Sicily, when we received 


your Hoſtages, that at Utica ſhould be propoſed to you the farther intentions 
of the Senate. He cannot but praiſe you that you have ſent your Hoſtages 
Z readily and ſuch choſen ones. But if you ſo paſſionately deſire Peace, what 
weed have you of Arms. Wherefore bring all you have as well belonging 
to the publick, as private perſons, ' all your Darts, Croſſbows and other Arms, 
and deliver them into our hands, The Deputies anſwered that they were 
wnug to obey in this too, but then they could not tell how to hinder 
AſdrubalPs entry into the City, whom they had condemned to death, and 
who was now at the head of twenty thouſand men which he had new rai- 
ſed. However when the Conſuls had __ that the Senate and people 
of Rome would take that into their care, they promiſed to ſurrender their 
Arms, and Scipio Naſica, and Cy. Cornelius Hiſpalus were lent to receive 
them. They had Arms for two hundred thouſand men, an infinite Num- 
ber of piles and darts, two thouſand as well croſsbows as. other engins, 
for the lancing of javelins and caſting of great ſtones. And it was a 
wonderful thing to ſee the carriages loaden with them conducted by the 
enemies themſelves, who were followed by the Deputies,Senators, Officers, 
Prieſts and Nobility, hoping to move the Conſuls either out of reſpeQ to 
their dignity or out of compaſſion to their misfortune. 

When they were come before the Tribunal, each man habited accord- 
ing to their degree, they all ſtood attentive, and Cexſorizus who was more 
eloquent then his colleague once more breaking ſilence ſpoke to them in 
this manner. Certainly we have good reaſow to applaud that ready obedience 
you have manifeſted in delivering your Hoſtages, and ſurrendring up your 
Ares ; but it is fruitleſs to make long diſcourſes where neceſſity preſſes. 
Hearken with patience to the remaining Orders of the Senate; withdraw your 

ſelves from the City of Carthage aud transfer your habitation into whatever 
Place you pleaſe of your Dominion, provided it be fourſcore furlongs from the 
Sea, for we are reſolved to. raſe it. The. Conſuls words were ped 
by the outcrys of the Carthaginians, who began to liftup their hands to 
heaven, calling the gods to witneſs of the treaties violared,railing, reviling 
and reproaching the Romans. Some deſired death, others became furi- 
ous, ſome provoked the Romans againſt the Deputies, 'others caſt them- 
ſelves on the ground, beating the pavement with their hands and face, and 
others 1n a rage tore not only their cloaths but their very fleſh, but after 
this firſt agitation was paſt over, you might behold them overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, ſtanding ſtill without ing a word, as if they had been 
_ dead. The Romans were aſtoniſhed at the ſpeQtacle, and the Conſuls 
could not take' it ill that this conſternation, cauſed by an unexpeQted com- 
mand, had raiſed ſuch ſtorms in the breſts of the Carthaginians, till their 
heat of anger was over, for they conſidered that mighty calamiies do on 
the ſudden create. a boldneſsin the heart of men, who cannot upon ſurpriſe 
digeſt the troubleſome neceſſity of obeying, and becoming hereafter ſer- 
vants : but when after a filence they grew more lively ſenſible of 
their miſery,they forbore any tarther revilings, and only ſet elves to 
lament their unfortunate condition, calling by name, their Children, their 
Waves. and their Country, asif they had heard their | lamenrations. The 
Prieſts likewiſe invoked the Gods as if they had been preſent, reproachi 
them with being the cauſe of their death. In ſhort the. ourning was {o 
great, and the groans ſo confuled, of thoſe who deplored the publick and 
| private 
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private misfortune, and ſo worthy of compaſſion, that they drew teats 
trom the <1 es of their enemies. The Conſuls themſelves moved with 
pity, out of a conlideration of the inſtability of humane things, expe&ed 
with {ad countenances the end of their deplorings, when after abundance 
of tears and groans, the Calm in ſome ſort returning into their ſouls, 
they fell again into a protound ſilence, and conſidering that their City was 
diſarmed and detenceleſs, that they had not one Ship, one Warlike 
Engine, one Dart, or” one Sword left, that they had not within their 
walls men of war ſufficient, having lately loſt fifty thouſand men, and that 
it was not poflible tor them to raile Soldiers ellewhere, having neither 
fricnds nor ailies, belides that the ſhortneſs of the time would not permit 
it. That their Children, their Friends, and their Country were in the 
enemies power,their City befieged by Sea and Land, and that from the 
other ſide Maſaniſſa their, ancient enemy was ready to fall upon them, 
they put a ſtop to the Tumult, and extravagance, as of all things moſt 
hl in this occaſion, and had a freſh recourſe to prayers. Then 
Hanno furnamed Gilla the molt conſiderable of all the Carthaginians 
there preſent, having furſt obatined permiſſion to ſpeak, began in this 
manner. 


« Sirs, If I may be admitted to add any thing to the Remonſtrances 

* we have made you, I muſt tell you, that we pretend not to aC in this 
« occaſion, as if we pleaded our cauſe before you -in quality of Judges ; 
* ſuch proceeding is utterly unſeaſonable in our preſent condition ; but I 
* hope to make it appear by pertinent reaſons, that we are not unworthy 
* your mercy. We who have formerly been Lords of Africa, both by 
« Sea and Land, and for a long time diſputed Extent of Empire with you, 
*artlaſt yielded all to Scipio, when we Stiveted ap all our Ships and our 
« Elephants, we have likewiſe payd you the tributes impoſed on us at 
«the terms preſcribed. We beg you therefore, by thoſe gods, witneſſes 
*to the treaty, to pardon us, and not to violate the Oath of Scipio, who 
{wore that from thence forward the people of Carthage ſhould be friend 
* and allic to the people of Rozze. We have nor ſwerved from any thing 

« of that accommodation. We have neither ſhips, nor Elephants, you 

© can demand no tribute of us, nay we have ſerved you againſt three 

* Kings, and be not offended if we put you in mind” of it, when you de- 
* manded our Arms, fince ordinarily miſeries make men ſpeak more then 
they ought ; but now though the Religion of the Treaty ſhould be ſuf- 
& ficient argument to pzriwade you, we have only recourſe to our Pray- 

*ers, and indeed we have nothing elſe left, having already yielded up ro 

* yop ail thar was in our power. This 1s all I can ſay to you touching the 

«i x Treaty of Peace which was ratified by the Oath of S:1p/0 your Con- 
« ful, but for what concerns our preſent Eitate, you Sirs, are your ſelves 

* witnefſes of what we have done. You demanded Hoſtages, we have 
* given you all the choiceſt of our youth. You deſired our Arms, . we 
< have {urrendred them all, which the inhabitants of a City taken never 

« willingly did. We aſſured our {clves upon the honeſty of the Romans 

. < and upon their word, for the Senate gave us their letters, which we 
* delivered unto you, and when you demanded Hoſtages trom us, you pro- 

_ © miſed that Carthage ſhould ( giving them) be at liberty to live accord- 
«ing to its Laws. And if having done what the letters of the Senate 

* have ordered us, nay more than what they commanded, it would cer- 

* tainly appear very evil if after, having promiſed liberty to our City, 
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«upon delivery of Hoftages,you ſhould ordain it's deſtruQtion, after having 
< received them,for if you demoliſh it,how can you leave it free as you pro- 
** miſed. This is alt we have to ſay touching the Treaties,as well old as new, 
* and ifthis move you not,we will only have recourle to prayets and tears, 
*« the ſole refuge ot the miſerable, and for which we have ample occaſion in 
<« the innumerable calamities that overwhelm us.We beſeech you therefore 
for an antient City,built by the command of the Gods. For the ſupport of 
« that immenſe glory it had acquired. For the preſervation of that name 
<« jt has born throughout the whole world, for its Temples, for its Gods, 
&« which are not capable of any crime. Chaſtiſe not them by a privation 
« of thoſe ſolemn facrifices and continual adorations paid them by this 
« City. Rob not the dead,who never offended you, of their Sepulchres, 
« and thoſe funeral Honors daily celebrated on their tombs. And if you 
« have any pity for us, ſince you ſay *tis out of compaſſion you permit us 
«to chuſe another habitation, ſpare our Altars, ſpare our howihold gods, 
« ſpare our high places, ſpare the goddeſs | mga! p of Carthage. In ſhort 
” Ge {o many | mn that are both pleaſant and precious in the eyes of 
- th whole earth ; for what can u tear from us? You have our ſhips, 
« you have our arms, and all thoſe great beaſts which attracted on us 
« the envy of ſuch a world of people. You = {ay perhaps that it is 
« comfort enough for us, that you ſuffer us to build another City. Bur it 
« is impoſlible for men accuſtomed to get their livelyhood from the Sea, of 
« whom we have an infinite number, to live or ſubſiſt in the Inland,yet how- 
« ever you will have this to be a favor, but pray be pleaſed that inſtead 
«* of it we offer you another condition which will fully ſatisfie us and (in 
« our opinion ) bring you more glory. Let the City that has not finn'd 
* ſtand, and puttodeath all the Carthaginians rather then command them 
** to change habitation. Thus all the world will believe you animated 
*< againſt men, and not againſt Temples, Gods, Sepulchres and innocent 
* walls. You have been accuſtomed to prefer glory and pitty before all 
* things, and to make your moderation ſhine in the midſt of your proſpe- 
" rity, which hitherto you have praCtiſed towards all you have ſubdued, 
< {utter your ſelves then to be moved by the prayers of Zupiter, and thoſe 
« gods which yet preſide ore Carthage, and for their fake ceaſe to hate us 
* and our children, out of a remembrance of our paſt offences. Take 
< heed leſt we prove the firſt for whom you looſe that high eſteem in 
&« which you live, and fully not your reputation by the cruelty of this 
< aQion, ſo horrible to ſpeak of, much more to aQ, and of which never 
*yet was heard an Example. The Greeks made many Wars upon the 
& Barbarians, and: you your ſelves have bore Arms againſt many other 
<«« Nations ; yet neither of you ever raz'd a City that yielded without fight, 
* that had delivered up all they held moſt dear, their Children and their 
* Arms, and are moreover ready to ſubmit ro whatever other puniſhment 
« ſhould be impoſed, We therefore implore you by thoſe gods, witnefles 
* to our treaties, by the fortune of mankind, by thofe inward ſtings, the 
* who are in proſperity ought to feel and fear, not to brand your ſucceſs 
« with ſo ſhameful a tyranny, nor extend our miferies to the utmoſt ex- 
© tremities. Orif for your parts you are reſolved, yet give us leave to 
« ſend once more to Rome, to preſent our requeſt to the Senate. *Tis 
** but a ſhortttme we ask you, yet during which our torment and trou- 
< ble will increaſe thrcuzh the incertainty of the event. You arc in ample 
* power to do with us what you pleaſe either at preſent or afterwards bur 
** pray xememner to att nothing contrary to Piety and Mercy. | 
Tg 
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_ Toall this Cexforiznz replyed; © There needs no farther repetition of the XXXVIIE 
* Orders of the Senate, they have ordained, and it muſt be done, did\we 
* treat you like Enemies, we ſhould only command, and then force you 
*toit; but becauſe the intereſt of our Commonwealth, and poflible the 
« advantage of yourown requires it ; Iam content to make you apprehend 
*« the reaſons, and to perſwade rather than conſtrain you. - As often as 
$6 thagpght of the Sea puts you in remembrance of your ancient Dominion, 
* and paſt Greatnels, it provokes.your Arms, and begetrs you a thouſand 
* calamities. *'Twas this Sea gave the firſt occaſion of your Afſaults on 
* Sicily, which fince you have loſt. *Twas this Sea which made you in- 
* vade Spain, out of which you were ſoon after chaſed. *Twas this Sea 
** gave you the opportunity of robbing our Merchants, — to your 
< taith given in our Leagues, and then to throw them over-board, the bet- 
© ter to conceal your crimes, tillbeing ſurpriſed in it, you quitted Sardin/4 
* for reparation of that injury. Thus you loſt Sardiniz by means of that 
* Sea.which by its nature inclines all the world to covetouſnels, by reaſon 
* of thevaſt profit it brings in, in a little time.- By it formerly the Athe- 
* nians, $Skilful in Maritime Afﬀairs, grew ſuddenly and mightily great; 
* and by it were not long after as ſuddenly ruined, for the Sea is a kind of 
* Merchandiſe by which riches flow in full fprings, and ſuddenly ebbs as 
t© faſt. You know well that thoſe people Iam ſpeaking of, having extend 
©* ed their Dominion over all the Ionian Sea, and even unto Sicily, ſet no 
* bounds to their avatice till they had loſt all, till they wete forced to ſur: 
* render their Havens and their Ships into their Enemies hands, to receive 
* 4 Garriſon into their Ciry, anq1 demoliſh with their own hands their lofty 
*© Walls, fo that they became almoſt a Plain, which for a long time proved 
* the means of their preſervation. And ſurely, Gentlemen of Carthage, 
«theres more ſtability in a Country Life, and more aſſurance in Labour 
* and Tillage; and though the profits are not ſo great as thoſe reaped by 
*the Sea, yet are they much more certain : and to tell y.+1 my thoughts, 
*Iamclearly of opinion, that a Maritime City is rather a Ship, than firm 
*Land, fo much 15 it toſſed with variety of affairs, and ſubjeQ to infinite 
* Revolutions, whilſt the Inland yields Fruits, may be gathered without 
* danger; for this reafon was it, that anciently Kings choſe their Seats 
* within Land, and that was it raiſed the Medes, Perſians, Afſyrians and 
* many others to ſuch a height of power; but to what purpoſe give I you 
*rhe examples of Kings, let us ſpeak of what concerns you. Caſt your eyes 
* throughour all Zyb:a, and chuſe your ſelves a place where you may have 
* Neighbours that you like, but whence you may no more ſee this obje&t 
* that at preſefit tempts you; Thus you will raſe out of your minds 
*the memory of paſt miltrics; and indeed how can you look upon the 
* Sea, where now you have no Shipping without being tormented with 
” Ne remembrance of thoſe mighty Fleets which daily rerurned to your 
* Ports loadeni with booty or with the thoughts of the former 
* Magniticence of your Ports, your Arſenals and your Havens. And 
© when within. your City you behold the Lodgings of the Soldiers unfur- 
* niſhed, your Stables without Horſes, and your Stalls without Elephants : 

* what can all this move you to, but grief, and defire to recover, if it 

* were pofſhible, the ſame power. *Tis ordinary among men, that the me- 

* mory of pait felicity cfcates a hope of its return ; and on the contrary, 

* there is no better remedy againſt calamiry rhan oblivion, which can ne- 

*.verbe attained to, but by diſtancing our ſelves from objects may keep * 

rd dt < fre{ly 
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© freſh in our minds. An evident proof of this you may have in your 
« ſelves, who after having ſundry times obtained pardon for your faults, 
&« cquild never keep to conttant Peace, nor continue long without violation 
« of your Treaties. Wherefore if you have ſtill thoughts of Dominion, 
< and that preſerving your animoſities _ us, you wait only a favou- 
& rable opportunity to ſhake off the yoke, you do well in endeavouring 
« {till to maintain your City, your Ports, your Honours, and thoſe lo 
« Walls which ſeem only built for War: and we. on our fide ſhouldggom- 
*« mit a great crime to pardon people that will not pardon us, even 
&« then whenfortune has ſubmitted them to our power. Bur if” in truth, 
* and not in word only you: yield the Dominion to us, and that- content- 
« ;1ng your ſelves with what: you-poſleſs in Zybia, you will make a ſincere 
< peace with us, deal faithfully, and prove it by the effeQs, retire your 
« ſelves into Africe, and willingly yield up to us that Empire of the Sea, 
* which by right of War belongs to us. In vain,to move us to compaſſion, 
* do you deplore your Temples , your Gods , your publick Places, and 
« your Sepulchres ; for we will not touch your Sepulchres, and you ſhall 
< have liberty when you pleaſe to come and f{acrifice, bur all the reſt muſt 
« be demolilned;; for you ſacrifice not to Havens, nor pay Funeral Ho- 
* nours to Walls ; for your Hearths, your Altars, and publick Places, you 
< may build them elſewhere, and ſoon eſtabliſh your {elves a Reſidence 
« in the ſame manner as when you left Zyre = came into Africe, and 
<« gained this Seat which now you call the Seat of. your Anceſtors. To tell 
* you allin a word, you may ealily conceive what we now do is not out 
« of malice, but for our own ſecurity, and to maintain publick concord : 
« if you remember that 462 which was no Enemy City, inhabited not 
« by Foes, but .Friends that loved us, was transferred into our City for 
* the publick good, which ſucceded to both peoples fatisfattion. But we 
* have, ſay you, multitudes of miſerable people who gain their living by 
« the Sea ; this hath likewiſe been thought on, {ſo far, that twill be eaſje 
&« for you {till ta trade by Sea, and to import and export your Commodi- 
< ties Without very great trouble ; for we have not ordained your retrezt 
* from the Sea above fourſcore Furlongs; and we our ſelves are di- 
« ſtant at leaſt a hundred. We permit you to chuſe ſuch a place as ſhall 
© beſt like you, and live withall treedom in your new Habitations : and 
« this 1s what we meant when we told you that the City of Carthage ſhould 
« remain free, if they obeyed us in this occaſion ; for ſpeaking of the 
« City, we believed not to be underſtood to have ſpoken of its Foundations, 
«*orits Walls, but its Citizens. Here Cenſor imus topped, bur ſeeing the 
Carthaginians were likewiſe ſilent, he added, that //hat he had ſaia, was 
only to p-rſwade and comfort them : And now, ſaid he, the Orders of the Se- 
nate muſt be put in execution, and that out of hand, tvher:fore withdraw your 
ſelwes ;, for as yet we conſider you as Deputies. Upon hearing theſe words, 
the Uſhers made them go forth ; but they foreſeeing the diſorder this news 
would bring to Carthage, defired once more audience, and being againad- 
mitted, ſpake again in this manner. Ye ſee well, that we muſt obey, ſince 
you will not permit us to ſend to Rome ; nor have we any hopes of ever return- 
ing again to you; for our Citizens, before we ſhall have dope ſpeaking, will tear 
#5 tu pieces ; wherefore we beg you not i” our concern ( we have already ſet up 
our Reſt) but for the —_— of Carthage, to oblige them by terror to ſupport 
the Calamity they groan under, that to that end you would cauſe your Fleet to 
approach the City, whilſt we are on the way thither, to the mtent, that they at 
once underſtanding your deſign, and ſeeing the danger whereupon they are 
| threatened, 
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threatened, falling upon them, may ſuffer, if poſſible, the execution of your 
Command, Fudge you towhat the injuſtice of our fortune has reduced us, when 
we are conſtrained to d:mand your Forces againſt our ſelves. 

Having uttered theſe words, they departed, and Cenſorinus went to 
plant himſelf within view of Carthage with twenty Galleys, whilſt one 
partof the Deputies took a quite different way from the City, and the reſt 
went thitherward quite overwhelmed with ſorrow and grief. 


The Carthaginians ſtood upon their Walls to diſcover their return at a XXXIX. 
diſtance, and ſome tore their hairs out of impatience to ſee them coming, 
others ran out to meet them to hear the news; but when they beheld them 

uite_caft down with ſadneſs, they ſmote their Breſts, demanding how 
things hadpaſſed, ſome in the general ; others when they met a Friend or 
any one they knew, ſtopped them and enquired : but when they received 
no anſwer, they gave themſelves over to tears, judging all was loſt, thoſe 
who from the Walls perceived it, wept likewiſe tor company, without 
knowing wherefore, but out of an inward preſage of ſome great misfor- 
tune. The Deputies being come to the Gate, the people thronged ſo thick, 
that they were ready to ſtifle one another, and eody they were to have 
torn in pieces the Deputies, had they not told them that before they could 
anſwer them they muft have conference with the Senate. Hereupon ſome 
ave place, and others made way for them, that they might the ſooner 
—_ the truth. After they were centred the Palace, and the multitude 
were retired, the Senate took their Seats, and the people ſtood all about 
the Senate-Houſe. And now the Deputies having told them the command 
they had received from the Conſuls, there was raiſed a confuſed cry in the 
Aſſembly, which the people that were without anſwered by a dreadful 
noiſe. But when the Deputies continued their diſcourſe, and declared the 
reaſons they had uſed to move the Romans, __ kept a profound fi- 
lence, out of the deſire every man had to know the event, which made the 
qu quiet too z but when they underſtood that they were not ſuffered 
o much as to ſend to Rome, they burſt forth into hideous groans and out- 
cries; and the people forcing their Guards, entred confuſedly into the Pa- 
lace where now there was nothing but rage and fury. Allthe Rabble, like 
lo many Bachantes, poſſeſled with different forts of madneſs, fell fome up- 
on the Senators who had adviſed the giving, of Hoſtages, tearing them in 
pieces, as if they had been the firſt cauſe of their turpriſe ; others treat- 
ed in the ſame manner thoſe who had counſeled the delivery ofcheir Arms: 
 ſomethrew Stones atthe Deputrics, as the bringers of ill news ; others ran 
like Furies up and down the Streers, and finding ſome /ta/142s, whoby 
chance had ſtaid in the City, not dreaming of this unexpetted misfortune, 
treated them with 2 thouſand ſorts of Indignities, telling them they would 
have revenge for the Hoftages ſent to Rome, and for the Arms taken from 
them. All the City was wath tears and rage, with fear and threat- 
enings ; ſome running h the Streets called out to' their Friends, 0- 
thers ran to the Temples, pheming the Gods that had not power to de- 
fend their own Ajtars; ſome running to the Arlenals, wept for grief, to 
ke them empty, others running to the Havens with tears, bemoancd their 
Ships delivered to faithleſs men, .others again called their Elephants by 
name, as if they had ftill been with them, accuſing and blaming both 
themſelves and their Predeceſſors, and arguing that they ought never to 
have yielded up neither Elephants, nor Ships, nor Arms, or conſented to 
pay "Tribute ; for that it had beea much more honourable to have x 
eir 
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their Country with their Arms in their hands. But nothing more enflamed 
the anger of the people, than the Mothers of the Hoſtages, whom they 
might behold like Furies ina Tragedy, flie upon all they met with, reproach- 
ing them that they had robbed them of their Children, and demanding fatis- 
faion. In concluſion, ſome more reſerved than the reſt, after having 


 barricadoed up the Gates, gathered Stones, and carried them upon the 
Walls, to ſerve againſt the Enemy, inſtead of other Arms. 


The ſame day it was concluded in the Senate, that they ſhould ſtandupon 
their Defence, and Proclamation was made for the general freedom of Slaves. 
They likewiſe nominated Generals, of which one was A/drubal, whom 
they had'condemned to death, and who had already twenty thouſand Men 
in Arms, and tohim they preſently diſpatched a Deputy toentreat him, that 
now in his Countries extremity he would not remember the offence he had 
received, which was only occaſioned by the fear they had of the Romans. 
Him they appointed to keepthe Field; and for the City they choſe another 
Aſdrubal, Grand<child to ACS one of his Daughters. This done, 
they diſpatched once more to the Conſuls, to demand only thirty daystime, 
during which, their Deputies ſhould go to Kome, which being refuſed, they 
took a reſolution to ſuffer all extremities, rather than abandon their City. 
And now might be ſeen an univerſal change in mens minds;the Temples like- 
wiſe, and the Palace, and other ſpacious places were changed into publick 
Shops, wherein men and women laboured night andday without reſpit, un- 
leſs ſomuchtime as neceſſity and nature required for food and ſleep; fo that 
every day they made one hundred Bucklers, three hundred Swords, a thou- 
{and Arrows for the Croſs-bow, five hundred Darts and Javelins, and as ma- 
ny Croſs-bows as they could ; and when they wanted ftrings to bend them 
with, the Women cut off their Hair to make Cords of. Whilſt the Cartha- 
ginians prepared for War with ſo much care anddiligence, the Conſuls were 
not ſo preſſing, whether it troubled them to reſolve upon doing a thing ſoex- 
traordinary, or that they thought they could, when ever they pleaſed, with 
eaſe take by force a Alrmed City. Beſides they imagined that neceſſity 
would ſoon take them off their courage, itbeing ordinary, that thoſe who 
in the extremity of Afairs are at firſt turiouſly oppoſite, after having more 
cloſely conſidered the matter,grow fearful of diſpleaſing thoſe who have the 
power of deſtroying them, which happened in effeCt in Carthage, where a 
certain man perceiving his Fellow-Citizens already growing ſenſible of fear, 
came into the Aſſembly under another pretence, and told them, that of many 
evils the leaſt was to be choſen, when they had not wherewithal to defend 
themſelves. Mean while 1Maſaniſſa was not well ſatisfied, that he having 
brought down the Power and Glory of the Carthaginians, the Romans 
ſhould come and ſnatch the ViQtory out of his hands, and had croſſed the 
Sea without firſt communicating their deſign to him, which they had uſed 
todo in former Wars. However, when the Conluls, to ſound his intenti- 
ons, demanded his aſſiſtance, he replyed, he would not be wanting, as ſoon 
as he knew they ſtood in need of it, and indeed ſometime after he ſent one 

- tothe Confuls, to know if they had any thing for him to do, but they not 
enduring his Pride, and miſtruflinghim asa perſon grown angry, made an- 
{wer, that when they ſtood in need of him, they would fend him word, and 
yet were they at preſent in ſome ſtraits for Proviſions, which were onl 
brought them from Adrumetum, Zeptis, Saxa, Uticaand Chells , for Aſdrubal 
held all the reſt of Zybia, from whence he ſent what he could to Carthage. 

Some days being paſſed, the two Conſulsdrew their Army near the: City, 
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reſolved to beſiege it. It was ſituate in the great Golf of rica, encom- 

aſſed by the Sea, in form of a Peninſula, the Neck of which dividing it 
rom the Continent, was about five and twenty Furlongs broad. Towards 
the Weſt there ſtretched out a long Point of Land, about half a Furlong 
wide, which advancing into the Sea, divided it from the Mariſh, and 
was incloſed on all ſides with Rocks, and with a ſingle Wall. Towards 
the South and the Continent, where ſtood the Cittadal called Byrſa, it 
was incloſed with a triple Wall of thirty Cubits high, not accounting the 
height of the Parapets and Towers, which flanked it round in equal di- 


ſtances, of about two * Acres one from another. Their Foundations were Oo, ds ts 
about thirty Foot deep, and they were four Stories high, the Walls reach- fathoms ae- 
ing only to the ſecond, but they were vaulted, and that ſo vaſtly, that un- cording ro the 
derground there were Stalls tor three lvandred Elephants , with all things Greek, Acre: 


neceſſary for their ſuſtenance, and above Stables tor four thouſand Horle, 
and Lofts for their Provender : beſides there were Lodgings for twenty 
thouſand Footmen, and four thouſand Horſemen ; in ſhort, all their or- 
dinary preparations for War were lodged in their Walls only. There 
was but one place of the City, where the Walls were low and weak. This 
was a neglected Angle , which began at the Point of Land, we ſpoke of 
before, and reached to the Ports, tor they had two Ports diſpoſed in ſuch 
manner, that a Ship m_ ealily go from one to the other ; and yet there 
was but one entrance through a paſſage of about ſixty ſix Foot wide, ſe- 
cured with Chains, the firlt was tor Merchants , where were many, and 
divers ſorts of Quarters for the Mariners ; the other, which was the inner 
Port,was for the Men of War,in the midſt of which ſtood an Ifland encom- 
paſſed about, as well as the Port,with vaſt Keys, in which there were Places 
or Docks to put under covert two hundred and twenty Ships, and above 
Store-houſes, where they wrought and made all things neceſſary for the 
Shipping ; the Fronts of each place were upheld by two Pillars of Mar- 
ble of lonick workmanſhip, ſo that the whole round , as well of the Port 
as the Iſland, repreſented on both ſides two magnificent Gallies. Within 
this Iſland ſtood the Admirals Palace, from whence the Trumpet gave 
the Signal of his Orders ; from whence he publiſhed his Ordinances, and 
from whence he overlooked all things. The Ifland ſtood directly oppolite 
to the mouth of rhe Port, extending it ſelf a good way forward, fo that 
from thence the Admiral could diſcern what paſſed at Sea a great diſtance 
off, but thoſe at Sea could not perceive what paſſed within ; nay, when 
the Merchants were entred into their Port, they could not ſee the Men of 
War, for their Port was {eparate from the inward Port by a double Wall, 
and for them there was an entrance from their Port by a Gate into the Ci- 
ty, pz_ paſſing into the other. Such was at this time the face of 
Carthage. 

The Conſuls having ezch taken their quarter, began their aſſaults, M»- 
liss to the Landſide, with deſign to fill up the Ditch, and poſſeſs himſelf 
of the Rampire within it, that ſo he might afterwards attempt the high 
Walls z and Cexſorinus from the Sea cauſing Ladders to be planted both on 
the Shore, and in his Ships againſt that ill fortified Angle, which had 
been always negleQed ; they both deſpiſed their Enemy , believing him 
diſarmed : but when they found new made Arms, and Men fully iced 
to defend themſelves,they were ſurpriſed as at a Prodigy and retreated,ac- 
knowledgirig that from the very firſt they committed an errour, in be- 


lieving they ſhould carry the City without fighting, They made a ſecond 


rſt, increaſed the courage of 
the 


aſſault, which ſucceeding no better than = 
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the Carthaginians ; and now the Conſuls fearing 4ſdr»ba! , who lay en- 
camped on the edge of the Mariſh, lodged their Forces apart ; Cenſor inns, 
with his Naval Army in the Mariſh, againſt the Walls of the City, and 
Manlins on the neck of the Peninſula, towards the Continent. Being thus 
poſted, Cenſorinus paſſed the Mariſh, to go in ſearch of Materials for the 
building of Engines, where he loſt five hundred Workmen ; and great 
quantity of Arms having been encountred by Amilcar, firnamed Phameas, 
Colonel of the Carthaginian Horſe : yet forbore he not the bringing of 
Materials, with which having cauſed to be made Ladders, and other En- 

ines, he with them returned to the aſſault, but in vain. Marlins after 
| po ſlight attempts, and beating down part of the firſt Wall, deſparing 
of ſucceſs, gave over the Enterpriſe : but Cexſorinus having filled up a part 
of the Mariſh near to the point of the Land to gaig more room, raiſed two 
Rams of anextraordinary ize,of which one was driven forward by fix thou- 
ſand * Foot, encouraged by the Orders and Preſence of their Captains; and 
the other by the Gally-ſlaves , whoſe labour was over-ſcen by thoſe who 
had the command of the Gallies. This begat ſubje& of Emulation, ſo 
that the Commanders, as well as the others ſtriving, who ſhould out-do 
each other, a great part of the Wall was ſoon overthrown, and the City 
might plainly be ſeen into. The Carthaginians on their ſide did not ſleep, 
but apply'd themſelves to repair by night, what breaches the Rams had 
made by day ; but becauſe the night was not ſufficient for ſo great a 
labour, fearful leſt the Romans ſhould eafily beat down again what they 
had repaired, whilſt it was yet moilt and unſettled ; they reſolved upon 
a Sally, and ſome with Swords, and others with Torches in their Hands, 
ſo vigoroully aſſaulted the Engines, that though they burnt them not quite, 
yet they rendred them uſeleſs, and retreated into the City in order. Day 
appearing, the Romans entertained a conceit of entring Carthage, by the 
breach which the Inhabitants could not quite repair, and they ſaw with- 
in a ſpacious place very proper to fight in. The Carthaginians expected 
them, having placed in the Front all their Armed men, others with Stones 
and Clubs in the Rear, and all about in the neighbouring Houſes, thoſe 
who were any way capable of defending them. The Romans: enraged 
that diſarmcd men thus deſpiſed them , entred in throngs into Carthage : 
but Scipio, to whom the taking of this City gave afterwards the ſirname of 


* Colonel of Africannsbeing yet but * Tribune,took ſpecial care not to enter,contenting 
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himſelf with drawing up his Regiment by Companies in Battel, near the 
Walls of the City ; from whence, as much as in him lay, he hindred 0- 
thers from fling in, and ſuſtained thole whom the- Carthaginians beat 
back , by Crnnbg their retreat ; and this was it, gave him his firſt re- 
putation, and made him gain the CharaCter, in all Lerters that were wrote 
to Rome, of being wiſer than the Conſuls : Ar length Cexſorinus his Army 
becoming ſorely afiQted with fickneſs, by reaſon of being poſted among 
dead and {tinking waters, and that the height of the Buildings hindred 
them from breathing the Sea Airyhe reſolved to put to Sea; but the Cartha- 
ginians having obſerved, that the wind blew direAly to the Roman Fleet, 
filled with Tow and dried Vine-twigs, a quantity of ſmall Barques with- 
in their Port, that the Enemy might know nothing of it; and having 
plaiſtred them over with Pitch and Brimſtone, brought them our in Gght of 
the Romans, and there hoiſting ſail, ſet fire to them; ſo that the wind, and 
the violence of the flames drove them into the midſt of the Fleet, which 
were almoſt all burn'd. | 
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After this, Cenſorinus being gone to Rome to be preſent at the Aſſembly; 
then to meet for EleQtion of Magiſtrates; his departure gave ſuch boldneſs 
to the Carthaginians, as to make an attempt upon Marlins his Camp. To 
this end they Fallyed by night, ſome armed, and others who had no Arms 
carrying Bridges, and ſtormed the Ditch in that place next the Town, 
and were already pulling out the Paliſades, when the Alarm beirig run 
through the whole Camp, by reaſon of the obſcurity of the night, Sipi9 
with his Horſe marched out of the farther Gate, and going the round of 
the Camp without the Line, terrified the Carthaginians, and made them 
retreat agaiminto their City ; all the World gave Scipio the glory of having 
faved the Army in this no&turnal terrour by his ConduQ@ ; and Marlins 
determined to keep better Guards, and to fortifie himſelf, to which effeCt 
he cauſed a Wall to be built in the place, where there was but a Paliſade, 
| and built a Fort on the Sea, to receive thoſe Ships that brought him Pro- 
viſions. That done, he took the Field with ten thouſand Foot, and two 
thouſand Horſe, beſides Hewers of Wood and Forragers, to gather in Har- 
veſt throughout all the level Country. Thoſe who were employed in this 
Service, were commanded by Tribunes, who relieved one another accord- 
ing to their turns, which gave occaſion to Phameas, who commanded the 
African Horſe to ſignalize himſelf , this young man diligent and handy, 
and who had with him ſmall but ſwift Horſes, which lived on Herbs when 
they had nothing elſe ; and could endure hunger and thirſt, if there were 
occaſion, concealed himſelf among the Woods, or in the Valleys; and when 
he perceived the Enemy ſtood not upon their Guard, fallyed from his Co- 
vert, and came thundring upon them like an Eagle ; and after having 
charged the Romans, retreated into a place of ſecurity. But when Scip:o 
commanded , he never pgnaon—s for Scipio continually kept his Foot in 
order, and his Horſe in a fighting poſture ; and when any Corn was to be 
cut, he never ſuffered the Reapers to go to work, till he had firſt gone the 
round of the Field they were to cut down, both with Horſe and Foot in 
their Arms, himſelf guarding the out-skirts with ſome Squadrons ; andif 
any of the labourers ſtragled from the others, or went out of the Circle , 
he puniſhed them ſeverely, wherefore Phameas never durſt attempt him 
_ Scipio {till continuing his vigilance, his glory increaſed from day to 
day ; inſomuch, that the other Tribunes, who envyed him, raiſed a report 
that there was an old Alliance between Scipio, and the Family of Phameas. 
It happened alſo that ſome Africans retiring themſelves to- fome Towers or 
Caſtles, of which there are great number in that Country : the other Tri- 
bunes, after having granted them Palſs-ports, forbore not to lay Ambuſhes 
for them in the way, and rob them : But Sc;p:0 on the contrary, convey'd 
them to the very Houſe ; infomuch, that hereupon none afterwards would 
enter into a Treaty, but in his preſence; ſo much the good opinion of 
his Virtue and Honeſty was increaſed, not only in the thoughts of the Ro- 
mans , but of the Enemies themſelves. AZarlius being returned to the 
Camp, after having gatheted in Harveſt, the Carthaginians by night aſ- 
ſaulted the Fort on the Sea with great violence, and beſides to ſtrike ter- 
Tour into the Romans, the whole Multitude coming out of the City made 
a horrible noiſe. The Conſul ignorant of the caule of this Tumult, kept 
within his Trenches : but S$:1pi9 having cauſed two Squadrons of Horſe to 
mount, each with his Torch in his hand poſted in, forbidding his people to 
engage, becauſe of the night,and only giving them orderto run to and fro, 
fo that they might make the Enemy _ they were a greater force — 
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they were, and likewiſe ſtrike an apprehenſion into them, that they were 
advancing to charge them , this ſucceeded ; for. the Carthaginians afraid 
of being charged on both ſides, retreateg| into their City ; and this was a 
farther addition to the brave exploits already pertormed by Scip1o, it being? 
now in every Mouth, he alone was worthy to have Panlus for his Father , 
and to be enrolled jn the Family of the Sc:pio's, into which he had been a- 
dopted. Some time after /4anlis going to Vucera with deſign to al- 
ſault Aarubal, the enterpriſe diſplealed Scipio, the more becaule he ſaw 
that in his March he was to pals through narrow ways among the Rocks, 
the tops of which were poſſeſſed by the Enemy. However he would go, 
but being come within three furlongs of that General , on the Banks of a 
River, which he muſt paſs to fall on: Scipio did what he could to oblige 
the Conſul to a retreat, telling him another time, and other means, were 
requiſite to reach Aſarubal. Thoſe who envyed him were not wanting to 
oppole his propoſition, and to ſay, that it ſavoured more of cowardiſe than 
prudence to turn tail, after having ſeenthe Enemy, and that it was to give 
them an opportunity tocome and charge them in the Rear. He then pro- 
poſed another advice z to wit, that at leaft they ſhould throw up Trenches 
on that ſide the River, that if they were repulſed, they might have a re- 
treat ; but they laughed at this, and one of them faid, he would lay down 
his Sword, if he muſt obey the orders of Scipio, and not thoſe of Marlins. 
Hereupon the Conſul, who was not very expert in War, paſt the River ; 
and was no ſooner onthe other ſide, but he engaged {drubal, where there 
happened a great ſlaughter on both ſides, but becauſe {arubal had his 
Camp near, he retreated thither, from whence as from a place of ſecurity, 
he obſerved in what manner he might defeat the Romans, who, already 
repenting themſelves of their enterprize, regained the River in good or- 
der, yet could they not very commodiouſly repals it, becauſe there were 
but few Fords, and thoſe very dangerous, 1o that they were forced to file 
off. Now A{drubal akieg bis time, charged them with great fury, flay- 
ing an infinite of thoſe who _— rather to fly than defend rea of 
which number were three of the Tribunes, the principal of thoſe, who 
had adviſed the General to give battel. Sc:ipo preſently rallyed all the Ca- 
valry he could with three hundred Horſe which he had, and dividing them 


into two Squadrons, cauſed them to march againſt the Enemy each of his 

fide, with order not to charge at the ſame time, but make their diſcharge 

of their Darts, and then immediately retreat ; then charging again, re- 

treat in like manner. He was of opinion, that thus,having always one half 

of them fronting the m_— and ſtopping them with force of Darts, he 
e 


ſhould conſtrain him to cloſe his Battalia's, which indeed happened ; for 
after often renewing this kind of fight , and that the Africans ſaw they 
continually charged them with Darts which extremely vexed them, they 
turned all their Power againſt Scipio, giving by this means leiſure ro the 
reſt of the Army torepals the River; and Scip:o ſeeing the Romans on the 
other ſide, paſſed himſelf through all the ſhowers of Darts, thrown at him 
by the Africans. Now at the beginning of this fight , four Roman Co- 
horts, which the unexpeQted aſſault of rhe Enemy had hindred from gain- 
ing the River, were retired to an Eminence , where 4ſdr»bal befieged 
them. The Romans perceived nothing of it, till ſuch time as they were 
about to encamp z and now they did know it, knew not what to reſolve on 
ſome were of advice to continue their march, and not to expoſe a great Ar- 
my for a {mall Number. Whereupon Scipio remonſtrated to them, that 
when the debate was about a matter of importance, mature deliberation, 
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is true, was requiſite z but that now ſeeing ſo many brave men in an ex- 
treme danger, nothing was to be left unattem to releive them. In 
ſhort, having taken with him Proyiſion for two days,he ſet forward, leaving 
the Army in a great fear, leſt he ſhould not return himſelf. As ſoon as-he 
came to the place, where the Enemy beſieged the Romans, he immediate- 
ly ſeiſed of an Eminence nigh to that, to which the Cohorts were rerired 
to, and which was only divided from it by a very narrow Valley. His 
coming hindred not the Africans from continuing the ſiege, for they conld 
not think that his men tired with travel could give any affiſtance to the 
beſieged; but he ſeeing that the two Hills joyning themſelves together at 
the foot, made buta very ſmall Valley, advances that way, and poſts him- 
ſelf above the Enemy ; who ſtartled at his courage and readineſs, betook 
themſelves to a diſorderly flight. He would not purſue, them , becauſe 
they were the greater number , but contented himſelf with the ſaving of 
thele four Cohorts, which were given over for abſolutely loſt, The Soldiers 
ſeeing him return contrary to their hopes, and that not only he himſelf was 
{afe, but that he had likewiſe ſaved others; gave aſſurance of their inward 
rejoycing, by their outward acclamations and ſhouts of joy , conceiving 
an opinion of him, that he ated nothing bur by the affiſtance of the ſame 
Divinity , which was believed to foretel things to his Anceſtor Scipzo. 
Manlius returned to his Camp near the City, after having ſuffered ſuflici 
ently, for not giving credit to Scipio, who would have dilarmed him from 
the Expedition ; whereas many thought it ftrange, that they had left 
their Dead unburyed, eſpecially three Tribunes ; Scipio gave liberty to a 
Priſoner, and ſent him to Aſarubal, to entreat him to give Funerals to the 
Tribunes. He cauſed them tobe ſought for among the Dead; and know- 
ing them by the Rings of Gold they wore (for by them are.the Chiefs a- 
mong the Romans dittinguiſhed from the private Soldiers, who wear only 
Iron ones) he gave them honourable Funerals, whether moved to it out of 
humanity, or that in juſtice he ought it to the rule of War ; or elſe already 
reverencing the Glory of S$ipi0, he was willing by this Office, to oblige 
that great man : To proceed, as the Romans who had had this bickering 
with 4/arubal, were on their return to Carthage, ſtill frighted with their de- 
teat, Phameas cruelly perplexed them, and on the other ſide the Carthagini- 
ans came forth to meet them , ſo that they could not recover the Camp 
without the loſs of ſome ſervants which thoſe from the City cut off. 


Mean while the Senate ſent Commiſſioners to the Army to enquire into 
the ſtate of affairs, to whom both Marlins, and the Chief Officers, and 
likewiſe even thoſe Tribunes, who had eſcaped from the Rout, gave an 
account very advantagious in favor of Scipio. For at laſt ſo many glorious 
ſucceſſes had ſtopt the mouth of Envy ; All the Army did the like, but 
above all his brave Agions ſpoke enough for themſelves. Wherefore the 
Commiſſioners upon their return to Rome, publiſhed with one voice the 
admirable qualities of Scipio, and the great love the Souldiers bore him, 
which extreamly pleaſed the Senate. But now the Army being weakned 
by a great many diſgraces, Ambaſſadors were ſent to Maſaniſſa, to de- 
ond forces againſt the Carthaginians, who found him no longer amon 
the living. That King finding himſelf oppreſſed with age and ſickneſs, 
and having many illegitimate Children on whom he had beſtowed great 

ifts, and three legitimate Sons, all of different minds and manners, he 

ent to entreat Scipio as his friend, by ſuccefſion from his Anceſtors, to 
come and ſee him, and to conſult with him about dividing his Kingdom 
among 
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among his Children ; he immediately qo. away, but” ere he 
could arrive, Maſaxiſſa had given up the gholt, having laid his Commands 
on his children to obey Scipio, in what manner ſoever he ſhould divide the 
ſucceſſion amongſt them. Thoſe were the laſt words of this great man 
happy in all things, for by divine favor he reconquered his own King- 
dom, which Syphax and the Carthaginians had ſeized on, and enlarged it 
in fach manner, that from Afawritania which lies upon the Ocean he ex- 
tended the bounds of his Dominion into the Continent, as' far as Cyrexe, 
giving Lawstoan infinite number of people, and teaching them a ſweeter 
manner of living ( for before the Numidians lived only on herbs, and de- 
ſpiſed tillage.) He left great ſtore of Silver in his Coffers, and many war- 
like Troops,whom himſelf had exerciſed in revenging himſelf of his ene- 
mies. He took Syphax with his own hand, and beokghe the Carthaginians 
{o low that the Romans had not afterwards ſo much difficulty to deſtro 
them. He was tall of Stature, and very ſtrong, ſo that though far od. 
vanced in years he would be preſent at all occaſions fo long as he lived, 
and ever mounted on horſeback without a ſaddle, but the greateſt ſign 
of his vigorous conſtitution was that though he had many Children died 
before him, yet he never had leſs then then ten living at a time after once 
he had arrived that number, and being now fourſcore and ten years old, 
he left his youngeſt wy four years old. That great age had he advanced 
to, and bore it out well, but at _ of force he muſt die. Scipio did 
with honor cauſe the liberality of their father to be given to the baſtard 
Children ; divided the mony among the legitimate Children, together 
with the Revenues, and willed that they ſhould all bear the title of 
King : As for the charges of State he diſtributed them, to every one ac- 
cording to their capacity and inclination. He gave as by priviledge of 
birth-right to Aicipſa the Eldeſt who loved Peace the City of Cirtha the 
ancient reſidence of the Kings, to Galuſſa the ſecond, who was a Soldier, 
the Command of the Armies, and to Maſtaball the third who was a 
Scholar,the charge of Juſtice. Having made this diviſion of the Goods and 
Kingdom of Maſmiſſe Scipio forthwith — Guluſſa along with him 
to aſſiſtance of the Romans, who having preſently na, the place 
where Phameas concealed himſelf, and from whence he iſſued out to fſur- 
priſe them, ſoon rid them of that inconvenience. 


One day Scipio and Phameas met ina place where there was only a water- 
* courſe between, that was impaſſible. S$:zpio who was doubtful of ſome am- 
buſcades,.advanced only with three of his props to make diſcovery, and 


Phameas came forward on the other ſide accompanied only with one, 
which made Scipio, judging he had a deſire to {peak with him, advance 
likewiſe only with one to attend him, when they were nigh enough to 
hear each other, he ſpake thus to the African, hy do not you labour for 
your particular ſafety, ſince you can do nothing for your Country? to which 
the other anſwered, and what ſafety cau 1 expeit, in the Eſtate to which 
Carthage is reduced, after having done you ſo much miſchief. Aſſuredly 
replyed Sipio,if you believe 7 have any power, and that 7 am a man of Faith 
and Honor, T1 dare promiſe you in the name of the Romans not only grace and 
pardon but acknowledgements. The African thanked him that had more 
confidence in him than in all others, and told him, 7 will think of it, and 
if I believe it may. be done T will give you notice, and with that they parted. 
Now Manlius to wipe away the ſtain of his firſt expedition to Nucera, re- 
turned thither, and having taken proviſions for fifteen days, — 
a 
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and fortified himſelf, as Scipio had counſelled him to do the firſt time; 
but he was a long time without doing any thing, which blaſted his fame 
the more, beſides the hazard he ran the Army into of being beaten by 
Aſdrubal apon their return to Carthage. Whilſt he lay thus in an incertainty 
what te do, one of Guluſſa's people brought a packet to Scipio, who keep- 
ing it ſealed till he came to the full Council of War, there broke it open 
and found writ 1n it, to this effe&t, Such a day 7 will come to ſuch a place, 
meet me there with what force you pleaſe, and give Order to thoſe who are upon 
the Guard, to receive me if 7 come by night. To this purpoſe were the 
contents of the Letters which had no name ſubſcribed, but $:ipio perceived 
well that it was an invention of Phameas. - Though Marlins was fearful 
left $:ipio might be deceived by that politick man, yet ſeeing he had a 
good opinion of him, he permitted him to go to the place aſſigned, with 
Orders to receive an Oath of Fidelity from Phameas, without aſſuring him 
any ſet reward, but only promiting that the Senate would recompence 
him, according to his delervings. But there was no need of theſe promi- 
ſes, for as ſoon as Phameas was come to the place appointed, he faid that 
he put his own fafety into the hands of Scipio, and for recompence he 
referred himſelf to the judgment of the Senate and people of Rome, and 
the morrow after having given his parol, he drew up all his Troops in 
battalia, and _ advanced to the head of them with the Officers,as if he 
were about to conſult of ſomething of importance, he ſpoke to them in this 
manner. 


If there remained any hopes to relieve our Country, I ſhould be ready to die 
with you: but ſeeing it in the Condition in which you all know it, I amreſolved 


ro take Order for my own affairs: I have aſſurance given me for my ſelf and thoſe 
that will follow me : Now you are to think what you have to do. 


Having thus {pokcn, the Captains and thoſe who were under their com- 
mand,tothe Number of two thouſand two hundred Horſe, declared for the 
Romans, the reſt ſtood firm by vertue of the authority and perſ{waſion of 
Hanno ſurnamed the White. As Scipio returned to the Camp, accompanied 
with Phamezs, all the Army came forth to meet him, receiving him with a 
general acclamation as ina Triumph. But Marlins above all expreſſed ex- 
traordinary joy, and no longer fearing his retreat might be ſhame- 
ful,becauſe he believed {arubal, ſtartled at the Revolt of Phameas, durſt not 
follow him, he diſcamped for want of Proviſions, not the fifteenth day after 
his departure, but the ſcyenteenth. And becauſe he had yet three days 
march through troubleſome ways, Scipio rook Phameas and Guluſſa with 
their Horſe, and made an inroad into the Country which the inhabitants 
of the place call the Great Abyf# from whence they returned at night to their 
quarters, with a great booty, and good ſtore of Proviſions. Manlins 
having advice that Ca/phurnins Priſo came to ſucceed him, ſent Scipio be- 
fore to Rome, together with Phameaxs, whom all the Army condutted to 
the very Ships, beſeeching the Gods to grant them the favor, that they 
might ſee Scrpio return into Africa in the quality of Conſul, as if it had 
been decreed by the deſtinies, that Scipio only could take Carthaze, and in 
truth many of the Army wrote as muchto Rome. The Senate gave pub- 
lick praiſes to Scipio, honored Phames with the Purple-robe, and chain of , E 

, ented him with a Horſe barded with Gold, and a Suit of Arms M1 ow 
of the fame gave him, beſides ſix thouſand Seſterces; and one hundred and ,,;,;.- — 
fifty * Marks of wrought Silver, together with a Tent furniſhed with all th "0 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary moveables, and gave him hopes of much more if he applyed 
himſelf heartily tothe ſervice of the Republick : he promiſed it, and after- 
wardsreturned into Africa, to joyn with the Roman Camp. 


In the beginning of the Spring CalphurniusPiſo Conſul, and his Collegue 
L. Mancinus Admiral embarked for A/rica, whither being come, they 
made no attempt at all neither againſt Carthage nor againſt A/drubat, but 
contented themſelves to make War upon the little Ciries round about,they 
beſieged A4ſpida by Sea and Land,but were forced to raiſe their Siege. 'Tis 
true Piſo took another Town which he ſack't,though the inhabitants com- 
plained they had ſurrendred upon compoſition : From thence he paſſed to 
Hippone which is a great City, conliderable for it's Walls, it's Caſtle, 
it's Gates, and it's Haven, and-which had been thus fortified by 4zathocles 
Tyrant of Sicily, Ir being Sitvate near to Utica and Carthage, the inhabi- 
tants plundered the Convoys of Victuals that were carrying to the Ro- 
mans, with which they were in ſome meaſure accommodated ; where- 
fore Calphurnins deſigned not only to chaſtiſe them, but likewiſe to make 
them reſtore the Prizes they had taken. He therefore laid ſiege to it, 
which continued all the Summer, but in vain, for the inhabitants made 
two fallies, wherein being aſſiſted by thoſe of Carthage, they burnt all the 
beſiegers Engines. Thus Summer being ſpent without doing any thing, 
the Conſul went to take up his Winter quarters at Utica. 


But the Carthaginians, who had yet all {ar»ba/'s Army entire, proud 
of the ſucceſs of Hippore, where they had beaten Piſo, and ſtrengrhned 
beſides with eight hundred Numidian Horſe, which had revolted from 
Guluſſa to them under the conduCt of Bythizs, enlarged their hopes, be- 
ſides they percejved that though /7icypſa and IMavaſtabal, the other ſons 
of Maſaniſſa, promiſed Arms and Mony to the Romans, yet they only 
temporized in expe@ation to {ce what courle theſe affairs would take. They 
began therefore to ſpread themſelves throughout all 4f#ica, and without 
fear to fortifie places in the Country, declaiming every where againſt the 
cowardiſe of the Romans, and to per{wade the people, they loudly pro- 
claimed the two expeditions of NVucera, which had redounded to their 
ſhame, the laſt occaſion of Hippore, where they had been {o ill handled, 
and at laſt having beſieged Carthaze it felt though diſarmed, though un- 
provided of all things,yet they had been forced to raiſe the ſiege. The 
{ent likewiſe ro 1Mzeypſa,to Mavaſtabal, and to the free Moors, to adviſe 
them to take care leſt if the Romans took Czrthage, they ſhould after- 
wards invade and ſubdue them. They deputed ſome likewiſe into AMa- 
ced97ia, where one who called himſelf the Son of Perſeus made War 
againft the Romans,to exhort him to continue it, with promiſes that Car- 
thage would not let him want either Mony or Shipping. In ſhort, now 
they ſaw themſelves armed,they entertained no other but exalted thoughts, 
and their courage end their reſolution daily increaſed, as they beheld 
themſelves in a better condition of defence. A/aruba/ their General 
abroad was no leſs reſolute, after having twice ſucceſsfully dealt with 
AManlizs, which had raiſed his thoughts to that degree that he grew ambi- 
tious of having likewiſe the command of the Forces within the City, 
which to compaſs he cauſed :4/4rb4/ the Nephew of Guluſſa, who at that 
time commanded, to be falſely accuſed in full Senate, of holding intelligence 
with his Uncle. At which he being ſo ſurpriſed that he could anſwer no- 
thing for himſelf, was knockt on the head with ſtools. - Be bs 2H 

ut 
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' But when the cowardiſe of Piſo, and the preparations made by the 
Carthaginians came to be known it Rome, the people were extreamly 
moved, out of an apprehenſion they had,leſt this War, undertaken againſt 
a neighboring Nation, and. from all time enemy to the Roman name; 
ſhould grow upon them. For they having been firſt deficient in their 
word, as to What they ordained the Carthaginians,. there was no more 
hopes left of an accommodation. The memory of thoſe Noble Aions 
done by Scipio, in Africa, whilſt he was yet but Tribune, was yet very 
freſh, and the compariſonof preſent affairs, wich what he had done, rai- 
{ed ſo much the more the glory of his reputation, and as in all meetings 
every one told what was writ from the Army, all the world wiſ't his re- 
turn inquality of Conſul; theday of the Aſſembly for the Ele&ion of Ma- 

iſtrates drew nigh, but his not being of the age admitted by Law to poſ- 
eſs that dignity forbid his pretending to it, for he demanded only the 
charge of #adile,when the people offered him the Conſulate. The Con- 
ſuls againſt it, and oppoſed the Law contrary tothis Ele&ion, 'but 
the multitude perſiſted the more, alleaging that by the Laws of 7#lus and 
Romulus, the people were Judges of the Aſſembly, and ſd it belonged to 
them toapprove or cancel all Laws that concerned the Aﬀeinbly. Ar aſt 
one of the Tribunes threatned the Conſuls to take away their power of pre- 
ſiding if they agreed not to the will of the people, whereupon, they per- 
mitted the Tribunes to abrogate that Law for a year, provided it were 
then re-eſtabliſhed. The Lacedemonians it ſeems did the ſame, when be- 
ing forced to make the Laws yield to neceſſity, to ſecure from infam 
thoſe taken Priſoners at Pzles, they cryed out, Zet us this day give the Laws 
leave to fleep. Thus Scipio demanding the Edility,obtained the Conlulate, 
and when _ that was likewiſe named Conſul, required that the Go- 
vernment of the Provinces ſhould be drawn by Lot, one of the Tribunes 
aſſembled the people and ſpeaking of the War with Carthage, demanded 
to which of the Conſuls they would give their Commiſſion. So the people 
gave to Scipio the Government of that Province, permitting him to raiſe 
' recruits to compleat the old Troops and to form new ones, to receive 
from: the Allies all thoſe volunteers would follow him, and to write in the 
name of the people of Rozze, to what Kings and Cities he thought con- 
venient, and indeed ſome Kings, and ſome Eſtates did affiſt him with 
forces. 

Things thus diſpoſed, he paſſed into S:ci/y, and from thence forthwith 
toUtica, mean while Piſo beſieged ſome Inland Towns, and 1incinus 
ay conſtantly before Carthage, where having obſerved a certain place in 
the wall negleRed, becauſe it wasalmoſt inacceſſible by reaſon of the racks 
that ſurrounded it, he thought he might ſecretly gain it, and having made 

viſion of ladders prepared for the ſtorm; ſome Soldiers mounted bravely, 
bard Carthagimians deſpiſing their {lender Number openeda gate by the 
{ide of the rocks,and made a Sally upon the Romans, who ſo briskly repulſed 
. them, that many Soldiers entred Pelmel with them into the City, and 
ſhouted amain, as if they had already been Maſters of it. AZarcinis ra- 
viſhed with joy (raſhand heady as he was) with all thoſe that remained 
in the Ships came forth half Armed, and ran to the walls to ſecond their 
companions, but night coming on forced the Admiral to lodge in a cer- 
tain Poſt near the the Walls wh 


give him notice to come to his relief, _ to the Magiſtrates of Ur/ca, that 
they 


ere he kept without doing any thing, and . 
becauſe he had neither Arms nor Victuals, he ſent meſſengers to Piſo to . 
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they ſhould forthwith diſpatch away Proviſions; for he ran the hazard of 
being aſſaulted as ſoon as it was day, by the Carthaginians, and thrown 
headlong from the topof the Rocks. * Scipio, wholandgd the ſame Even- 
ingat Utice, having ſeen Mancinns his Letter, preſently cauſed the Trum- 
pets to ſound, to give warning to thoſe were already landed to get forth- 
with aboard, giving orders to all the Youth of Ut:ca to be in a readineſs 
to follow him, and to the old men to bring Proviſions on board the Gal- 
leys, and releaſing ſome Carthaginian Priſoners, he ſent them unto the 
City to let them underſtand that Scipio was arrived with a mighty Feet. 
He diſpatched likewiſe ſeveral Meſſengers one after another tro Piſo, to 
command him to -come to him withall ſpeed. About the laſt Watch he 
went to Sea, giving order to the Soldiers , that as ſoon as they 
proached the Town, they ſhould all ſtand upright on the Hatches, that the 
Enemy might believe them the greater number. Towards the Break of 
Day, Mancinus being charged on all ſides by the Carthaginians, had form- 
ed a round Battalia, encompaſſed by all the armed men he had, inthe midft 
of which were incloſed above three thouſand without Armour, but at laſt 
the Showers of Darts, and multitudes of Wounds had reduced them to the 
point of ſeeking their ſafety down the Precipices, when they ſaw Scipio's 
Ships appear full of Soldiers, which ſurprized not the Carthaginians, who 
had already received advice of it by their Priſoners, but ſaved the lives of 
the Romans, who were almoſt hopeleſs , for at the approach of this Fleet, 
the Carthaginians gave ground, and the Romans withdrawn from the dan- 
ger wherein they were, got aboard their Ships. 


| Scipio ſent back Mancinus to Rome ( for Serranus his Succeſſor was al- 
ready come to command the Fleet ) and went himſelf and encamped near 
Carthage. The Carthaginians on their part went and encamped direaly 
oppoſite unto him, whither came to them A/drubal that commanded the 
Field-Army, and Bythias Colonel of the Horſe, with ſix thouſand old Foot, 
and a thouſand choſen Horſe. But Scip4o finding the Military Diſcipline 
much corrupted ; that under P:ſo the Soldiers had been accuſtomed to I- 
dleneſs, Rapine and Avarice; that in the Camp there was-an infinite num- 
ber of thoſe Sutlers and Pedlars, whom only the hopes of prey made 
follow the Army, who debauched the beſt Soldiers to ſtraggle withthem, 
only to pillage and plunder, though by the Rules of War, he that went fo 
far from the Camp, that he could not hear the Sound of the Trumpet, was 
to be proceeded againſt asa Run-away, and that all the miſchief theſe 
ple did was imputed to the Army, and all the plunder taken begot only 
matter of | pn and difſention , for it often happened, that for a trifle 
Comrades tell together by the ears, and killed one another. Sc:pio, Tay, 
having obſerved this, and knowing well he ſhould never compals his ends 
on the Enemy, unleſs he firſt made himſelf Maſter of his own Troops, aſ- 


ſembled his Army, and taking his Seat on the Tribunal, ſpoke in this 
manner : 


The Oration of Scipio. 


Ou are Witneſſes, Fellow Soldiers, that whilſt T bore Arms here under 
Manlius, 7 gave you an example of that Obedience which 7 deſire you 
ſhould pay me now, that Thave aright tocommand : Tconld as well at this inſtant 
have puniſhed your diſobedience, but Tthought it convenient firſt to adviſe you of 
our 
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our duty, Tou know what attions youdo, 7 am aſhamed to tell you of them in 
full a embly. You live rather like Robbers than Soldiers, and aremore uſed to 
Traffick, than to Aſſpults: = leave the Camp to ſcour the Country , and inthe 
midſt of War you 4@gree 9 after Delights, without labouring at all for Vidto- 
ry. This is the reaſon, why in that little time T have been abſent, the Cartha- 
| ginian Aﬀairs are ſo well recovered : ſo that.being now come to command you, 1 


find that the reforming your evil orders will be the greateſt part of tronble. If 


1 certainly knew it were your own fault, I would not fail to, puniſh you , but be- 
cauſe I attribute it to another, 7 forget what's paſt. For my part {came not hi- 
ther to pl under, but to conquer. 1 ask no Money from the Enemy before the 
Vittory, and will patiently wait till they be Flo defeated, *Tis therefore my 
pleaſure, that all thoſe people in the Camp, who bear not Arms, depart, from this 
very day, except only ſome few whom 7 ſhall give leave to ſtay, and 7 forbid 
any, whoever he be, to return, unleſs it be to bring Proviſions, and ſuch Pro- 
viſions too as are propgr for Soldiers.1 will give the Vittuallers a limited time to 
expoſe their Commodities in, onwhich my * Quzſtor and 7will take care to ſet 4 
reaſonable price, So much for what concerns thoſe who are not inliſted. For 
you my Fellow Soldiers, whatever we attempt, 1 have but one order to give you, 
that is, that you take example by me, whether it be for manners or diligence , 
and if you do it indeed, be-aſſzred, that your | Endeavours wi'l never want Succeſs, 
nor your Actions Recompence : we muſt att now that the occaſion requires it ,, ler 
ns adjourn profit and pleaſure to their Seaſon. This is what 1 demand from you, 
what 1 deſire, Diſcipline : and then be aſſured, that as obedience ſhall be amply 
rewarded, ſo diſobedience ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed, | 


+ Treaſurer. 


Afﬀeer having ſpoken thus, he forthwith cauſed all uſeleſs perſons to be ALIX. 


driven out of the Camp, and with them ſent. away all that was rather de- 
licious than neceſſary. Having thus purged his Army, and. diſpoſed his 
Soldiers to obedience, he deſigned one night ſecretly tro make an Afſaultby 
two ſeveral ways upon a certain great place agauilt the Walls of the City, 
called Megara, and having ſent thoſe about,who were to make the Attaque 
on the one ſide, he took his march towards the other, cauſing tobe brought 
along Axes, Croes and Ladders, he had already advanced a pretty way in 
the | br without making any noiſe, when thoſe that were upon the Wall 
perceived him, which they ſignified by their Cries, to which he anlwered 
firſt, and after him all the Aſſailants in ike manner. There waslikewiſe a 
great Cry raiſed on the other ſide, which gave the firſt terrour to the Car- 
thaginians, aſtoniſhed to be two ſeveral ways aflaulted by ſo many Ene- 
mies, and by night. S$:5p;0 however, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
he uſed, could not gain the Wall; but having obſerved, that on the out- 
fide, and near the Walls there wasa void Tower of the ſame heighth, which 
belonged to a private perſon, he cauſed ſome reſolute young men to mount 
up into it, Who having with force of Darts made thoſe who defended the 
Wall,diſlodge, laid Planks and Joyſts over, and fo paſſed to the Parapet, 
and thence leaped down into the place, and having broken open the Gate, 
gave entrance to Scipio with four thouſand Men, forcing the Inhabitants to 
retreat into the Fortreſs, as if all the reſt of the City had been taken. _ In 
this Alarm and confuſed Tumult they took ome mart Joann ; andthuſe who 
were encamped without, forlaking their Camp, fled haſtily to ſhelter 
themſelves with the reſt in the Cittadel : but Scip:o perceiving this place 
of Megara was full of Gardens planted with Fruit-trees, and conſiſted of 
many little Incloſures of Mud-walls, Quick-let Hedges, \Buſhes, and ſome 
little Streams, fearing leſtthe Soldiers _—_— {o many Turaings and W ind- 
: W—-- 
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ings which they were unacquainted with, might purſue the Enemy, and fo 
give them the opportunity of laying anambuſh torthem, cauled the Retreat 
to be ſounded. Day appearing, Aſdrubal enraged at Scipio's boldneſs, 
cauſed all the Roman Priſoners he had to be brought updſſthe Wall, and be- 
fore their Countrymen, with Pinchers or Hooks of Iron cauſed their Eyes 
or Tongues to be pulled out, or their Nerves or Privy Members torn off, 
ſome had the Soles of their Feet cut off, and others their Fingers; lomehe 
cauſed tobe fleadalive; and then tumbled down thoſe high Rocks. This - 
he did to the end, that taking away from the Carthagimians all hopes of 
Peace with the Romans, and ſharpening their courages to the utmoſt, they 
ſhould expett no ſafety but from their Arms : yet his deſign ſucceeded quite 
otherwiſe ; for the Carthaginians, who found themſelves made Com- 
plices of ſuch horrible Crimes, became rather more timerous than hardy, 
and began to hate Aſadrubal, who had cut off from them all hopes of par- 
don, eſpecially the Senators, who loudly declared, that ſuch cruelty and 
inſolence were unſeaſonable in the publick Calamities, by which diſcourſe 
they incenſed him to that degree, that he took ſome of them, and ſlew 
them with his own hands. Thus he made himſelf terrible, living hence- 
forth more like a Tyrant than a Governour, and making his ſecurity conſiſt 
in his being feared, believing that ſufficient to warrant him againſt all at- 


tempts might be made againſt his perſon. 


S:ipioſet on fire that Camp the Carthaginians had deſerted the night be- 
fore, when they ran to ſave themſelves in the Cittadel, and being become 
abſolute Maſter of the Peninſula, he cauſed a Trench to be dug from one 
Sea to the other, not above a Darts caſt from the Enemies, who uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to hinder the work, which made it extreme painful to 
the Soldiers :* however, what by working, and what by fighting, they per- 
feed it at length, though it were five and twenty Furlongs long. This 
being finiſhed, he cauſed ſuch another to be made towards the Inland, not 
far diſtant from the other, and after that two Traverſes ; ſo that it was a 
kind of a ſquare Fortification, which he cauſed to be paliſadoed with ſharp 
Stakes, behind which he likewiſe cauſed a Ditch to be made; but that he 
might fortifie himſelf the better towards Carthage, he incloſed it with a 
Wall five and twenty Furlongs long, twelve Foot high, and fix Foot broad, 
in which he placed Redoubts and Towers at equal diſtances. In the midft 
of the Fort he cauſed to be ereQted a very high Tower, on which he placed 
a ſquare Platform, from whence he might dilcover all that was done in the 
City. Theſe works having been finiſhed in tour and twenty days, and as 
many nights ( by the continual labour of all the Soldiers, who by turns 
ſtood to their Arms, or wrought with their working Tools) Sc3p:o lodg- 
ed his Army. Yet he had not built this Fortification only for that uſe, 
Þut likewiſe to ſerve asa Circumyallation to hinder the bringing Proviſions 
to the Beſieged, which before came to them by land ; tor beſides this 
Neck of the Perinſ«/z which he now poſſeſſed, all the relt was encompal- 
{ed by the Sea, This therefore was the firſt and principal caule of the Be- 
tieged's miſery, which ſoon brought a Famine into the City ; for an infiinte 
number of people being fled out of the Country into Carthage, durſt not 
go out again for tear of the Beſiegers ; the Merchants came no more be- 
cauſe of the War; there was no Corn brought by Sea from Zyb:a, but 
rarely, and then when it was calm, ſo that the greateſt part of their Pro- 
viſions came ordinarily by land, and that paſſage being ſtopped, the City 
preſently became afflicted with Famine. ZBythias, why commanded the 

Carthaginian 
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Carthaginian Horſe, was now abroad, whither he had been ſent to make 
Proviſions of Corn, but he durſt not come near S$jpio's Entrenchments, 
much leſs attempt to force them : ſo that now no Corn could come into 
Carthage, but by Ships which were laden afar off, and which hardly got in; 
becauſe of the Roman Fleet which lay at Anchor not far from the Porrt. 
However, they ay” to keep at a good diſtarice, becauſe of the dan- 
ger of the Shore, whi 

come nearer into the Port without being ſubject to inconveniencies from 
the Carthaginians Engines upon the Walls, or of being by the violence of 
the Waves daſhed againſt the Rocks, which lie there very thick : ſome 
Ships of Burthen ſent from Bythias, and ſome Merchant-Ships that deſpiſed 
the danger, out of hopes of the gain, took their time when it blewa treſh 
gale into the Port, and with all Sails ſpread, made ſuch way, that the Ro- 
man Galleys could not reach them , but theſe opportunities offered but ſel- 
dom; and beſides, that httle Proviſion that came by Sea was at Aſaruba/s 
diſpoſe, who diſtributed it only to thoſe thirty thouſand Men he had cho- 
ſen for the War, and gaveno part thereof tothe reſt of the people, though 
periſhing for hunger. 


Scipio having oblerved this, contrived how to block up the Entrance of 
the Port which opened to the Weſt, very near to the Sea Shore z and to 
this purpoſe he cauſed to be raiſed a long Dam, which advanced from that 
point of Land that ſeparated the Mariſh from the Sea very far into the Wa- 
ter, towards the Mouth of the Port, which he did by caſting in, and ce- 
menting together mighty Stones, that the Waves might notremove them ; 
it's Breadth was in the Superficies four and twenty Foot, and four times as 
deep. The Carthaginians laughed at firſt, and mocked at the Underta- 
king, asif ina long time, or perhaps never Scipio could have brought it 
to pg, but the whole Army laboured in it with an emulation of 
each other, without reſting day or night; infomuch, that at laſt the Be- 
fieged affrighted, reſolved to make anorher entrance on the farther ſide of 
the Port, where the Peninſula extends it {elf more into the Sea, where a 
Damcould not be made, both by reaſon of the depth of the Water, and 
violence of the Winds. All the people therefore ſet themſelves to digging, 
{o much as the very Women and Children, and beginning :rom within, 
and continuing their work without telling their deſign ; and at the ſame 
time muſtering up all the old Materials they had, they tell to make Galleys 
of divers ſorts, following their buſineſs with much courage and diligence, 
but ſo ſecretly, that the Priſoners themſelves could give no other account 
to Scipio, ſave that they continually heard a great noiſe in the Port, but 
knew not what it meant. Having at laſt nd every thing, they ſud- 
denly opened the Mouth of the Port, and about break of day came forth 
with fifty Galleys, and great quantity of Barques, Brigantines, and other 
ſmaller Veſſels, in ſo good order, that they were very capable to ſtrike. 
This new Mouth ſo unexpeRtedly opened, and the unthought of coming 
out of ſucha Fleet, ſo ſtartled the Romans, that had rhe Carthaginians 
immediately fell upon their Fleet, unfurniſhed borh of Mariners and Slaves, 
all hands being employed in the Works to advance the Siege, they might 
eaſily have made themſelves Maſters of it. But becauſe it was decreed by 
the -Deſtinies, that Carthage ſhould be razed, they contented themſelves 
with this vain Shew, and proud Bravado, retreating into their Port with- 
out doing any thing elte. 


Three 


ch lay open to all Storms; and likewiſe could not - 
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\_ Three days afterwards they came forth again to Sea, with deſign to 
engage the Romans in good earneſt, 'whoſe Fleet being now in 'a readi- 
nels tet forward to meet them, they began the fight with great ſhouts on 
both ſides, the Seamen, Souldiers and Commanders equally {hewing their 
Courage, the one party fighting for their ſafety, the other to complear 
their Victory, ſo that there was a furious fight on both parts, nothing be- 
ing to be ſeen but wounds and death. In the fight the Carthagimian Bri- 
gantines gliding along under the banks of the great Roman Calleys broke 
them, ſometimes in the Poop, ſometime {truck of their Rudders, and 
ſometime burſt a ſunder their Oars, fothat they damaged them extreamly, 
and when they found themſelves overcharged, they rowed oft with a won- 
derful Nimbleneſs, and as nimbly returned to the Charge. At laſt the 
two Fleets having fought till Sun letting with equal advantage,the Cartha- 
ginians thought it convenient to retire, not that they confelled themſelves 
overcome, but that they might next morning return to the fight in better 
order. In this retreat their {maller Veſſels, being lighter and {wifter, got 
the Van, and entring ina huddle intothe Port, ſo ſtopt the entrance of the 
great Veſſels, that they were forced to retire to a very ſpacious key built 
againſt the City-wall tor the unlading of which they had during this War, 
raiſed a little rampart, for fear leſt the enemies ſhould poſleſs it. There 
they ſtood firm with their Prows twined towards their enemies, all the 
Soldiers ſtanding in a fighting poſture, ſome upon- the Ships, others on the - 
Key, and others on the Rampart. The Romans who Gllowed them had 
no great difficulty to aſſail them, for tis not hard to fight with Ships that 
lie {till ; but when they were again to draw of, becauſe of their length, 
not being able to turn nimbly, they received as much damage in the re- 
treat as they had given in the Charge, for as they turned about, they 
were forced to receive all the blows of the ſhot from the Carthaginian 
Engines on their broad ſides. At laſt five Ships which the City of Sdor, 
allies of the people of Rowe, had ſent to Scipio, went and dropt their 
Anchors out at Sca, at a good diſtance from the Cartchaginian, and giving 
{cope of Cable enough advanced by force of Oars, and after having g1- 
ven their charge, warped back again by their Cables, which they had 
brought in at their poop, and then again returned to the Charge, and in 
like manner retreated. All the Fleet followed the Example of thoſe of 
S$7don, whereby the Carthaginians were much damaged till ſuch time as 
the fight having continued a good part of the night, the remainder of their 
Ships 1heltred themſelves in the Haven. 


Morning being come, Scipio attempted rhe Key, becauſe he thought the 
gaining of it would make the mouth of the Port uſeleſs, he therefore cau- 
led Rams, and other batteries to be planted againſt the Rampart, with 
which he beat down a part of it. But the Carthaginians though opprel- 
ſed with hunger, and many other incoriveniences, forbore not by night 
to aſſault the Roman Engines, not by Land, for there was no paſlage, 


- Nor upon Ships, for the Sea was too ſhallow, but naked and without light 


( for fear they ſhould be diſcovered far of) they entred the Sea, where 
none kept guard, and paſſing, ſome wading with the water up to their 
breſts, and others {wimning till they came very near the batteries, where 
when they conld no longer conceal themſelves, becauſe they had lighted: 
their fires, naked as they were, they received an infinite of wounds, yet 
not without revenge, for their fury carried them to ſtrange —— 
an 
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and all gored as they were with Arrows and Darts in their Brefts,8 in their 
Faces, yet they abated nothing of their violence, but like fierce beaſts preſ- 
ſed forward to meet the ſtrokes, till having ſet fire to the Engines, they 10 
diſmayed thoſe that defended them, that they took their flight towards 
the Camp, where never before was ſeen ſuch an alarm, as this, cauſed by 
naked e people. * Scipio aftoniſhed at the diſorder came torth of the 
Camp, with ſome Horlemen, whom he commanded to kill thoſe that 
would not ſtanc, and with his own hands he killed ſome, and by that 
means obliged the reſt, who elſe had been all loſt, to keep their poſt, 
where they ſtood all the night in Arms. As ſoon as it was day,the Car- 
thaginians delivered from the trouble of the Engines,labored to repair 
that part of the Rampier that was broken down, adding towers at certain 
intervals. On the other ſide the Romans made other Engines, and planted 
them on platforms, which railed them as high as the towers of the ene- 
mies, and from thence caſt burning torches, brimſtone and pots full of 
flaming pitch, with which they burnt ſome of them, which put the 
Carthaginians to flight, and opened the Romans a way to the Key 
to purlue them, but becaule the ground on which they ran was {lip- 
pery by reaſon of the blood ſhed there, they could not overtake 
them. Scipio being become Maſter of the Key, lodged on it, fortified 
It, and cauſed a wall of brick to be built to the Cityward, very near 
the City walls, and of equal height. When it was finiſhed he cauſed 
four) thonſand Men to get upon 1t with Orders to ply the enemy conti- 
tually with Darts and Arrows, which extreamly afflicted them, for 
the two walls being of an equal height, there was ſcarce a Dart thrown 
in yain, thus ended the Summer. ' 


In the beginning of the Winter, Scipic determined to clear the Country 7 xy, 
of thoſe Forces the Carthaginians had yet abroad, and to poſſeſs himſelf 
of all thoſe places from whence they might convey proviſions. He there- 
fore ſent his Captains, ſome one way and ſome another, and himſelf . 
embarking went towards /Vephera along the Mariſh, after having given 
Order to C. /elivs to march by Land to the intent that he might torce 
Diogenes one of Aſarubals party trom an advantagious poſt. As ſoon as 
he arrived,he encamped within two hundred and fifty paces of Diogeres, 
and having left G»lrſſa in the Camp, to proſecute the War with him, re- 
turned to Carthaze. He continued often to go and return from one place 
to the other, to ſee how things paſſed, till ſuch time as two towers of the 
Fort in which Diogenes was poſted being thrown down, Scipie ſends be- 
hind the Fort a thouſand choſen Soldiers, while himſelf aſſaulted the fore- 
part with three thouſand others, choice men likewiſe, who marched upon 
the ruines, not in confuſion but in a body, the Soldiers having orders to 
fighr ſo cloſe lockt together that they could not be repulſed, thoſe in the 
firſt rank being ſuſteined by the others that followed. At the noſe made 
by the Aſſailants the Africans ran to defend themſelves, but whilft they 
were all imployed there, the thouſand Soldiers behind,according to the Or- 
der given them, forced the Camp, and having pulled out or cut the Pali- 
{adoes, violently ruſhed in with a wonderful boldneſs whilſt none were 
aware of it, or ſo much as doubted of fuch an Aﬀault. The enemies per- 
ceiving them, betook themſelves to flight, for they believed them 
a far greater Number then what they ſaw, and G/uſſs who purſued 
them with his Numidians, and Elephants, made a ftrange mw: _— 
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laughter, for there periſhed threeſcore and ten thouſand men, accounting 
the Country people, ten thouſand were taken Priſoners, and not above 
four thouſand in all ſ>yed themſelves. Afterwards Scipio took the City 
of Nephera with great labor,the ſiege laſting two and twenty days in a cold 
ſeaſon and incommodious place. -This victory contributed much to the 
taking of Carthage, for the Army at Nephera furniſhed the beſieged with 
provitions, and that Fort hardned the Africans un their obſtinacy, but after 
it was taken, all the other garriſons in the Country voluntarily ſurrendred 
to Scipio's Captains. Thus all the Country about Carthage being under 
the Roman obedience, and it being im ſible to have any thing by 
Sea by reaſon of the War and Winter, Vidtuals grew very ſcarce in the 
City. 


As ſoon as Spring came on, Scipio aſſaulted the Citadel called Byrſa, 2nd 
and the gate called Cotoz at the ſame time, which cauſed Aſarnbat to ſet 
on fire that part of the gate which was ſquare, but whilſt he expeQed 
Scipio ſhould make a new attempt on that ſide, and ſtood firm with the in- 
w flog Zelius mounted privately by the other ſide of the gate which 
was of a round figure, and making himſelf Maſter of it, the ſhouts of 
thoſe that were already got up, ſo diſmayd the enemies, that the other 
Soldiers now contemaing the beſieged,and having filled all the places dif- 
ficult to paſs with Beams, Engines and Planks, they leapt in on all ſides; in 
{pite of all the reſiſtance of the guards oppreſſed with hunger, and' loſt to 
all courage: Scipio thus poſſeſt of the wall that encompaſſed the gate called 
Coton, got thence into the great place of the City which was nigh unto it, 
where night coming on, and not ſuffering him to go farther ; he kept 
there in Arms with thoſe Soldiers he had with him, and as ſoon as day 
broke, cauſed four thouſand freſh men to come thither,who being got into 
Abollo's Temple,plundered his Statue, which was all of Gold, and all the 
inſide of the Temple, which was covered with Plates of Gold, of a thou- 
ſand Talents weight. They cut in pieces the Plates with their Swords, 
do what their Captains could to hinder them, till ſuch time as having got 
what they could, they purſued their enterprize. Mean while Scipzo's 
chief deſign was againft the place called Bol, for that was the ſtrongeſt 
of all the City, and a world of people were retreated thither. The way 
from the great place thither, was up hill, through three Streets, on each 
ſide of which there was a conrinuance of very high houſes, whoſe upper 
{tories jetting ſomewhat over into the Street, whole ſhowers of Darts 
flew from thence upon the Romans, who were conſtrained before they 
paſſed farther, to force the firſt houſes, and there poſt themſelves, that 
from thence they might drive out thoſe that fought-in the neighbori 
houſes, and after they had driven them out, they laid Beams and Planks 
from one {ide of the Street tothe other, on which, as on Bridges they paſ- 
{ed croſs the Streets, thus they maintained War in the Chambers, whilſt 
as faſt as they met, they fought more cruelly below in the Streets. All: 
places were filled with crys and groans,' people dying a thouſand different 
forts of Deaths, ſome at Swords-point, as. thrown headlong down from 
the tops of the houſes, upon the pavement, others falling upon Javelins, 
Pikes and Swords, preſented againſt them, however none durft yet ſer 
fire, becauſe of thole who maintained the fight in the lofts ; but when 
Scipio had gained the foot of the Fortreſs, all the three Streets were imme- 
diately on a flame, and the Soldiers had charge to hinder the ruines of the 
houſes cauſed by the fire, from falling intothe Street, that the whole ache. 
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might have. the more convenient paſſage; And now were new ſpeQacles 
of calamity to be ſeen, the fire devouring, and overturning the houſes, and 
the Roman Soldiers all about, ſo far from hindring it, that they endeavored 
to involve the reſt in the ſame ruine. The miſerable Carthaginians in 
deſpair falling confuſedly with the Stones and Bricks on the Pavement, 
dead bodies, nay people yet living, and eſpecially old Men, Women and 
Children, who had hid themſelves in the moſt ſecret places of the houſes, 
ſome laden with wounds others half burnt, and all crying out in a deplo- 
rable manner, others tumbling headlong from the upper ſtories of the 
houſes, among the Maſs of Stones and Wood, were in their falls torn in 
Pieces. Nor was this the end of their miſeries, for the Pioneers who to 
make way for the Soldiers renioved the Rubbiſh out of the middle of the 
Streets, toſſed with their Hooks and Forks, the bodies, as well of the 
dead as living into the vaults, turning them with their Iron Inſtruments, 
as if they had been pieces of Wood or Stones, ſo that there might be ſeen 
holes full of heaps of men, of which ſom2 having been headlong thrown 
in, yet breathed a long time, and lay with their legs above ground, arid 
others interred up to the neck, were expoſed to the cruelty of the Maſons 
and Pioneers, : who took pleaſure.,to {ce their heads, and brains cruſhed un- 
der the horles feet, for theſe ſort of p2ople placed not thoſe wretches, ſo 
by chance, but of fet purpoſe. As tor the Men of War their being enga- 
ged in the fight, with the Ro of approaching viCtory, th2 eagerneſs of 
the Soldiers, heightned by the ſounds of the Trumpets, the rioiſe made by 
the Majors and Captains in giving their Orders, made them even like fu- 
ries and hindred them from amuling themlelves at thelc SpeQtacles. In 
this bloody toil they continued fix days and fix nights without refpit, 
ſave only that the Soldiers were from time to time relieved by other freſh 
ones, leſt the continual watchings, labor, ſlaughter and horror ſhould make 
their hearts fail them. Scipio only bore out all this timie without ſleeping, 
he was continually in a&ion, continually _— from one place to an- 
other, and taking n» food, but what offered it ſelf by chance as he was 
paſſing, till ſuch time asquite tyred out he fat down 1n an eminent place, 
that he might ſee what paſſed. Mean while ſtrange havock was made on 
all ſides, and this calamity ſeemed likely to continue much longer, when 
on the ſeventh day they had recourſe to his clemency and came to him 
bringing in their hand the Vervein of Aſcu/apius, whoſe Temple is the 
moſt confiderable in all the Fartreſs, deſiring no other compoſition, but 
that he would pleaſe to give their lives, to all that would come forth, which 
he granted to them, except only to the Runaways. There came forth fifty 
thouſand as well Men as Women, whom he cauſed to paſs out of the little 
Gate towards the Fields, with a good guard. The Runaways who were 
about nine hundred, feeing there was no mercy for them withdrew into 
the Temple with A/druba! his Wife and Children, where though they 
were but a ſmall Number they might defend themſelves, becauſe of the 
height of the place ſituated upon Rogks, and to which in times of peace 
they aſcended by ſixty ſteps, but at length oppreſſed with famine, watch- 
' ings and fear, and ſeeing their deſtrudtion ſo nigh, Impatience ſiefed them, 
and quitting the lower part of the Temple they fled to the higheſt ſtory. 
Aſdrubal mean while privately withdrew himſelf, and went to Scipio witli 
a branch of Olive in his hand: Scipio having commanded him to come up, 
and proſtrate himſelf athis feet, ſhewed him to the Runaways,who ſeeing 
him, demanded filence, which being granted after having vomited forth 
an infinite number of revilings and —_—_ again|t Aſivubel , they ” 
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fire to the Temple, and buried themſelves in the flame. It is faid that 
whilſt the fire was kindling, {drubals Wife decking her ſelf in the beſt 
magner ſhe could, and placing her ſelf in the ſight of Scipio, ſpake to him 
with a loud voice in this manner. 


The Oration of Aſdrubals W ite. 


Wiſh nothing to thee, O Roman, but all fe or thou doſt at only 


according to the rights of War. But 1 beſeech the Gods of Carthage, 
and thou thy ſelf to poni as he deſerves that Aſdrubal, who has betray'd his 
Country, his Gods, his Wife and his Children, and then addreſſing her 
Speech to Aſarubal. Perfidious Wretch (aid ſhe) thou moſt wicked of 
all mankind ! This fire is about to devour me and my Children : but thou, 
Great Captain of Carthage, for what Triumph art not thou reſerved, 


or what Puniſhment will not he make thee ſuffer, at whoſe feet I now 
ſee thee. 


After theſe reproaches ſhe clit her Childrens throats and caſt them into 
the fire, and then threw her ſelf headlong in; ſuch, as is reported, was 
the _ of this Woman, but this death had certainly better become her 
Husband. 


As for Scipio, ſeeing that City which had flouriſhed for ſeven hundred 
years ſince it was firſt built, comparable to any Empire whatſoever for Ex- 
tent of Dominion by Sea and Land, for its Arms, tor its Lleets, for its Ele- 
phants, for its Riches, and preterable even to all Nations on the Earth for 
Generoſity and Reſolution, ſince after their Arms and Ships were taken 
away, they had ſupported themſelves againſt Famine and War for three 
years together. Seeing it, I ſay,now abſolutely ruined,tis faid that he ſhed 
tcars and publickly deplored the hard fortune of his enemies. He confi- 
dered that Cities, People and Empires are ſubjeEt to Revolutions, as well as 
the conditions of private Men, that the ſame diſgrace had happened to 7roy 
that. powerful City, and afterwards to the ſſyrians, Medes and Perſians, 
whole Dominion extended fo far, and lately to the Macedonians,whoſe Em- 
pire was ſo great and flouriſhing,which was the reafon that unawares, and 
as it were without thinking of it, that Diſtich of ZJomers eſcaped him. 


Priam's and Troy's time come, they Fates obey, 
And muſt to Fire and Sword be made a prey. 


And Polybjus who had been his Tutor, demanding of him in familiar diſ- 
courſe, what he meant by thoſe words, he ingenioully anſwered, That the 
conſideration of the Vicifſitude of Humane Afairs, had put him in mind of 
his Country, whole Fate he likewiſe feared ; as the ſame Polybins reports 
in-his Hiſtories. 

Carthage tlus taken, Scipio gave the Plunder to the Soldiers for ſome days, 
except only the Gold and Silver, and Offerings, which were found in the 
Temples. After which he diſtributed ſeveral Military 'recompenſes to all 
his Soldiers, except only to thoſe who had pillaged polls Temple. And 
having cauſed a very light Ship to be laaden with the ſpoil of the 
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ſent it to Rome to carry news of the ViEtory, and cauſed it be ſignified 
throughout all Sicily, that thoſe who would come, and claim the offerings 
made to their Temples, which had been carried away by the Carthaginians 
when they had made War 1n that Ifland,{hould have them reſtored. Thus 
giving nftimonies of his goodnels in all that he could, he gained the good 
will of all people. And at laſt having ſold what remained of the ſpoil, he 
cauſed all the Bucklers, Engins and uleleſs Ships, to be piled together, and 
being girt after the manner of the Romans, ſer hire to them as a ſacrifice to 
Mars and Minerva. 

The Ship that went from Carthage, happened to arrive at Rome in ari 
Evening, where as ſoon as the news was known of the taking of that Ci- 
ty, all the people flock'd to the r- places, and the Night was ſpent 
in rejoycings and imbracing each other , as if this Vidtory (the greateſt 
that ever the Romans had gained ) had confirmed the Publick Repoſe ; 
which they before thought unſecure. They knew well , that they and 
their Predeceſſors had done great things againſt the Macedonians, the 
Spaniards , and lately againſt the Great Antiochns, as likewiſe in /taly ; 
but they confeſſed they never had a War ſo muchto be feared as this, by 
reaſon of the generoſity , prudence and hardineſs of their Enemies ; nor 
ſo perillous, by reaſon of their infidelity : They likewiſe remembred the 
miſeries they had ſuffered by the Carthaginians in Sicily, in Spain, and 
likewiſe in Zaly, for ſixteen whole years together, during- which Hanzibal 
had fackt four hundred Cities, rat deſtroyed in divers encounters three 
hundred thouſand men, and being ſeveral times come $0 the very Gates of 
their City, had reduced them to the laſt extremities. Theſe things conſi- 
dered, made them with difficulty believe, what was told of the viftory, 
and they often demanded of one another if it were certain that Carthage was 
deſtroyed. Thus they paſt the night in recounting one to another, how after 
having difarmed the Carthaginians,they had pup made themſelves new 
Arms, beyond the judgment of all the Wor 
their Ships,they had built others of old ſtuff; and how having ſtopt the en- 
trance of their Port, they hadin a few days dug a new one, on the other 
ſide. They ſpoke likewiſe of the unmeaſurable height of their Walls, the 
vaſt ſtones they were built with, the fire which they had ſeveral times put to 
the Engines. In ſhort they repreſented to the eyes of the Auditors the whole 
figure of this War;inſomuch that giving life to their diſcourſe by their ge- 
ſture they ſeemed to ſee Scip/o on the Ladders, on the Ships, in the Gates, 
and in the Streets, running from one ſide to the other. | 

The people having thus ſpent the night, on the morrow ſolemn ſacrifices 
were made tothe Gods, and Publick Prayers, wherein every Tribe afliſted 
ſeparately: after which Plays and SpeQacles were exhibited to publick view, 
and then the Senate ſent ten Commiſſioners, of the Number of the Fathers, 
to ſettle joyntly with S$cipzo,fuch Orders as were moſt necellary for that 
Province and for the Romans beſt advantage. As ſoon as they were 

* arrived they Ordered Scipio todemoliſh what remained of Carthage, hence- 
forth forbidding any to inhabit there, with horrible imprecations againſt 
thoſe, who in prejudice of this Interdict, ſhould attempt ro Rebuild any 
thing, eſpecially rhe Fort called Byrſa, and the place called 27egara, to the 
reſt they defended no mans entrance. They decrecd likewiſe, thar all the 
Cities which in that War had held on the Enemies party ſhould be razed, 
and gave their Territories Conquered by the Roman Arms, to the Roman 
Allies, particularly gratifying thole of rica, with all the Country extend- 
ing from Carthage to Hippone, they made all the reſtof the Province Tri- 
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butary,from which neither Men nor Women were exempt, reſolving that 
every year there ſhould a Pretor ſent from the City, and having given theſe 
Orders they returned to Rome. Scipio having Executed them, and be- 
holding himſelf at the height of his wiſhes, made ſacrifices, and ſer forth 
Plays in Honour of the Gods, and after ſetling all things in a good condi- 
tion returned to Rome, whither he entred in Triumph. Never was any 
thing beheld more glorious, for there was nothing to be ſeen but Statues 
and Rarities, and curious pieces of an ineſtimable price, which the C i- 
nians had for ſolong a time been bringing into Africa, from all parts of 
World, where they had gained an infinite of Vittories. is hapned 
near the ſame time that Mummirs Triumphed the third time over the 
Macedonians, and the firſt time over the Greeks, after having overcome 
Andriſcus, who gave himſelf out to be Philip, about the hundred and fix- 
teenth Olympiad. Some time after thereariſing ſeveral ſeditions inthe Ci 
becauſe of the poverty of the people, under the Tribuneſhip of Gracchas, it 
wasadviſed to ſend fixtthouſand people toinhabit in Africa ; but when ſet- 
ting forth the foundations of this Colony, in the place where formerly ſtood 
Carthage, it was found the Wolves had removed the marks, the Senate for- 
bad their further proceeding. Long time after, when Czſar who was 
created Ditator,atter his Victory over Pompey, purſued him into Zeypr, 
and from thence came inte Africa to proſecute the War, againſt the friends 
of his dead Enemy, *tis {aid that he ſaw in a dreama great Army, which 
ſhedding of tears called to him, and that moved with this dream, he ſer 
down in his Table Book, the deſign he had to Rebuild Carthage and Corinth; 
but being ſoon after kill'd by his Enemies in the Senate , Ceſar Auguſtus - 
his Son finding by chance that Memorial, cauſed Carthage to be Rebuilt, 
which we may now behold near the place where the Ancient Carthage 
ſtood, for he took care not to fall under the Execrations fulminated when it 
was demoliſhed. I find it on Record that they ſent near three thouſand in- 
habitants from Rome, and that the neighboring Cities compleated the 
peopling of it. Thus was Africa reduced into the form of a Province, 
and Carthage ruined by the Romans was Rebuilt by themſelves, and Re- 
peopled one hundred and one years after it was demoliſhed. 


The End of the Roman Wars in Lybia. 
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I Ntiochus undertakes to mike Har againſt the Romans, without any 
_ Juſt cauſe. I. His preparations ; Hannibal comes to him, adviſeth 

him to carry the War into Italy, and ſends Ariſton the 7yrian to Car- 
thage, to ſtir up the people. IIL A Conference between Scipio the Afri- 
can axd Hannibal. IV. Antiochus, on the promiſes of the Etolians , be- 
gins the Var. V. Hannibal's Speech to divert the King from pomeny 
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the War, till his Forces were come out of Aſma. VI. The Romans pre- 
pare for War , mean while Antiochus —_ Lariſſa, but _- his Siege, 
and goes to winter at Chalcedon , where he Maryies, though above fifty 
years old, NIL. Manius, General of the: Romans , purſues Antiochus, who 
ſtays for him- at the ſtraits of Thermopylez where they engage, and Antio- 
chus is defeated, VIIL Publick Prayers for Manius ittory, which is fol- 
lowed by the ſurrendry of many places ;, Antiochus cauſes his Forces to come 
from Aſia. IX. L. Scipio Conſul prepares to come and command the Ar- 
my after Manius ; mean while Livius, Admiral of the Romans, and Po- 
lexeriidas, Commander of Antiochus's Fleet, engage, where Livius gets 
the better. X., L. Scipio, and his Brother the African paſs into Exof'a . 
' and thence into Thrace ; whilſt Livius , Succeſſor of Attilius, takes many 
Towns ; and Polexenidas deceives Pauſimachus, Gereral of the Rhodian 
Fleet. XL. Seleucus, the Son of Antiochus, 1mvades Eumencs his XKing- 
dom, and beſieges Pergamus , whence he raiſes his Siege , mean while the 
Roman Fleet defeats that of Antiochus. XII. He quits all he held in Eu- 
rope, which the Scipio's polſef themſelves of ; then follow that King, and 
overtake him at Sardis , where conditions of Peace are propoſed, which he 
will not accept. XIIL He is forced to come to a Battel, wherein he is ut- 
terly defeated. XIV. The Scipio's grant him Peace, on conditions which 
the Senate confirm ; for which the African is accuſed of corruption , and 
defends himſelf in an extraordinary manner. XV. Manius, Succeſſor of 
Scipio, gives Order to thereſt of the Affairs of Aſia , and brings back the 
Army into ltaly, where he diſmiſſes them, and the Senate rewards the Rho- 
aians and Eumenes. XVI. 4 account o the Succeſſors of Antiochus 
their actions, and how the Romans reduced Syria,to the form of a Province, 
XVII. Zhe State of the Afﬀairs of Syria from Alexander the Great, till 
Seleucus Nicanor came to be King. XVIIL His Life and Attions. 
XIX. 7he Hiſtory of the Marriage of Antiochus with Stratonice, and the 
death of Seleucus. XX. Continuation of the Deſcendants of Seleucus to 
Antiochus the Great, and a ſhort recapitulation of his Succeſſors. 


Ntiochus, King of Syria, Babylon, and of many other Coun- 
tries, was the Son of Selencys , Grand-child of dntiochns, 
and the ſixteenth Succeſſor from that Selencus, who after 
the Death of Aexander, reigned in that part of 4a, con- 
fining on the Euphrates. This Prince made the firlt proof 
of his Arms againſt the Medes, the Parthians and other 

people revolted from his Predeceſſors, where he ſignaliz'd himſelf by ſo 
many Heroick AQtions, that he gained the ſirname of Great. Afterwards 
the hk of his firſt Enterprizes, and that glorious Title raiſing his cou- 
rage, he deſpoiled Ptolemy Philopator, King of Z2ypt, yet butan Infant, 
of the lower Syria, and part of Cil/icia , and after that, ſetting no bound 
to his deſigns, he tranſported the War towards the He/leſpont into Ftolis 
and 7onia, where he claimed a right, by virtue of his being King of 4+ 
fia, becauſe formerly thole Countries had been under the Dominion of 
the Kings of 4fia, From thence paſſing into Europe, he became Maſter of 
Thrace, conſtraining thoſe who offered to reſiſt to pay him obedience. 
He likewiſe fortified the Cherſoneſus, and rebuilt Zyſimachia, which Zyſe- 
machus, King of Thrace, after Alexander had built as a Cittadel to keep 
the people in lubjeCtion , and which after his death ,. the Thracians had 
demoliſhed. Antiochns undertook to repeople it , making thoſe Inhabi- 
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tants, which went out of it return , redeeming thoſe that were in ſlave- 
ry, and drawing thither many new ones, giving them Sheep and Oxen; 
and Iron to Till the Ground. He was very deſirous with all poſſible ex- 
pedition to put this City in a condition, and to make it the feat of that 
War he had reſolved on, becauſe he believed that in all 7hrace there was 
no place more proper to be made a Magazine of Corn, and other Pro- 
viſions. A great number of people had already ſurrendred unto him, aud 
received the Garriſons for fear of his Arms, when thoſe of Smyrna, Lamp- 
ſacus, and many others, who would not ſubmit to his Yoke, ſent their De- 
puties to Hlaminins the Roman General, who a little before had in a great 
Battel defeated Philip of Macedon in 7h:ſſaly ; for in thoſe times and be- 
fore, the Afﬀairs of Greece and Macedon were exremely embroiled, as we 
have related in the Greek Hiſtories. There were many deputations on 
one part and the other , between ntiochus and Flaminins, but without 
any effe& , for the Romans and Avtiochs had for a long time been di- 
ſtruſtful of one another. The Romans were of opinion, that this King 
grown now ſo powerful, would not, after ſo many happy ſucceſſes,conſenr 
to Peace and Repoſe ; and that Prince ſaw that the Romans only could 
oppole his deſigns , there being {mall likelyhood they would ever ſuffer 
him to eſtabliſh a Dominion in Z##rope : Yer hitherto there was no occa- 
ſion given of a breach, when the Ambaſſadors of Prolemy Philopater came 
to Rome to complain that Antiochns had dilpoiled him of Syria and Cilicia. 
The Senate and people of Roxe were very glad that this occaſion preſent- 
ed, and preſently ſent their Ambaſſadors to Artiochns, under pretence of 
reconciling the two Kings : but indeed to obſerve the deſigns of Aatiochns, 
and oppole them as much as they could poſſible. Cpezs, chief of this 
Embaſhe, required of the King,7 hat he would not hinder Ptolemy, who was 4 
friend of the people of Rome, from enjoying what had been left by his Fathers: 
and that he ſhould leave in liberty thoſe Cities, which formerly belonged to 
Philip of Macedon , ſaying it was not reaſonable, that he ſhould take to hin- 
felf what the people of Rome had conquered. To this he added , 7hat they 
were aſtoniſhed he ſhould come from Medca to the Sea-coſts of Aſia , with ſo 
great a Fleet, and ſo powerful an Army, and already begin to trouble Europe by 
building of Cities, and making himſelf Maſter of Thrace, azd that there ws 
great appearance all theſe were but. preparations to another Jar. The King 
made anſwer , 7hat h:s Prodemtion had formerly poſſeſſed Thrace, b»t bet22 
buſied elſewhere, it had been nſurped from them, and that now, that he had le:- 
ſure, he would recover the Poſſeſſion, and had rebuilt Lyſ\machia for the Reſi- 
dence of his Son Seleucus. For the reſt, he would l:ave the Cities of Aſta in 
liberty, provided they would own the Obligation from him, ani not from the 
people of Rome. But for what reſpects Ptolemy, ({aid he) 7am his Kinſman, 
and (hall ſuddenly be his Father-in-law , anda, then ſhall take care to aft 
in ſuch a manner, as he (hall give you thanks for the 200d office you have done 
him : but let me in my turn be aſtoniſhed too, not being able to comprehend 
by what right the people of Rome meddle with the Aﬀairs of Aſia , ſince / 
medale not with thoſe of Italy. Thus they parted, without wy any thing 
fave threatning one another. Some time after a report was ſpread, that 
Ptolemy Philopater was dead, which made Aztrochns to take bis way to-- 
wards Feypt, with deſign to ſeize that Kingdom, which the death of thar 
King might make an eaſie Conqueſt. Being at Fpheſws , Hanniba! driven 
from Carthage by the calumnies of his Enemies , who had accuſed him to 
the Romans, as fattious and likely to trouble the Peace now berween them, 
came to ſalute him , and offer him his ſervice ; and as he had the Repu- 
tation 
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tation of a great Captain ,. the King received him with much kindneſs, 
and kepthim near his perſon. Being gone as far as Zycia, he underſtood 
that Ptolemy was yet living, whereupon he quitted the deſign of Zgypt , 
out of hopes that he might eaſily ſeize Cyprus , and to that intent, he em- 
barqued for that Iſland; but was ſurprized with ſo furious a Tempeſt near 
the River Sara, that he loſt a great number of his Ships, and many of his 
Friends, Mariners and Soldiers ; and the reſt of his Fleet being carried by 
the Storm to Seleucia in Syria , he there cauſed his Ships to be repaired, 
which were much out of order, and celebrated rhe Nuptials of hus Chil- 
dren, Antiochns and Zaodice, whom he had before made enter into con- 
traQt of Marriage. 


Il. At length having abſolutely reſolved on a War with the Romans, he 
endeavoured to ally himſelf to the Kings his Neighbours by Marriage. He 
ſent Cleopatra, ſirnamed Syrs to Ptolemy in Egypt, and gave her in Dower 

* Or Celo- the lower* Syria, which he had formerly uſurped from him, hoping thus 


 fhria, to appeaſe that young man, that he might atrempt nothing on that ſide 


during the War. He ſentlikewiſe 4ntiochida to Ariarathes, King of Cap- 
padocta, and the laſt to Fumenes, King of Pergamus : But that King know- 
ing the deſign he had of making War upon the Romans, and that it was 
only for that end that he ſought his Alliance, excuſed himſelf; and when 
his Brother Atralus and Phileter wondred that he deſpiſed the Alliance of fo 
great a King his Neigbour,who offered it of himſelf ; he laid before them 
the importance of this War, in which poſſibly in the beginning they might 
fight with equal Forces, but that in_the end the Romans would prove vi- 
Qtorious, by reaſon of that courage and generoſity , which rendred them 
undefatigable. 7z which caſe, ſaid he, 7 ſhall remain free and ſecure in my 
Kingdom ; but if Antiochus overcome, *tis poſſible ſo powerful a Neighbonr 
may deprive me of my Eſtates ; or if he 1-t me keep them , "twill be only on 
conditions of ſubmiſſion to his Empire. Theſe were the Reaſons why he 
would not accept the Match. | 
Now Antiochns being returned to the Hell:ſpont, and paſſed vver into 
Cherſoneſus, took many places in 7hrace, either by force or ſurrender, ſer 
at liberty all the Greeks that were under the Dominion of the Thracians, 
* Conſtanti- 22d was extremely liberal to thoſe of * B:zantimm, becauſe their City be- 
nople. ing ſeated at the mouth of the Sea, was very commodious for War ; he 
likewiſe by his bounty, and the terror of his Arms, drew the Galatians to 
his party, judging thoſe great Bodies were very proper to oppoſe the Ro- 
ans in a Battel. After this he came to Epheſus , whence he Deputed 
1 yſias, Eginetes and Menippus to Rome, in effect to pry into the intentions 
of the Senate, yt in appearance to tell the Fathers : 7hat always hitherto 
he had beex affeftionate to the Romau Name, and likewiſe that he had been de- 
fired to have been received imto their Alliance, if they had thought hins worthy, 
However, he could not but wonder that they ſhould order him to quit the Cittes 
of Tonia, to releaſe to ſome of them the Tribute they ought him, not to medale 
with the Affairs of Aﬀia, and to abandon* the Poſſeſſion of Thrace, which he 
held of his Anceſtors ; for that ſuch kind of commands were uſually given to 
the Conquered, and not to Friends. The Senate knowing well that theſe 
Ambaſladors were only come to- ſound them, anſwered in few words , f 
Antiochus leave the Aſiatique Greeks at liberty, and touches nothing in En- 
rope, he may be, if he bY friend of the people of Rome. This was all 
they ſaid; without giving any farther reaſon tothe Ambaſſadors. Anti 
ochus thereupon deſigning as ſoon as he could to ſeize upon Greece - one 
rom 
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from thence he might begin the War againſt the Romans, thought good 


to communicate hus intentions to Harnibal, who told him, 7hat Greece 
having for a long time been afflicted with //ar, he thought there would be no 
oreat difficulty in ſeizing upon it. But that it was hard for a Prince to make 
IVar in his own Country, becauſe of the ſcarcity of Proviſions that might hap- 
pen, but much more eafie to maintain it in his Fatmies Country : That An- 
tiochus would never attain his deſires upon the Romans in Greece, conſidering 
the conveniencies they had of ſupplying themſelves with Proviſions, and the 
faculty of raiſins Men: He therefore connſetled him to ſicſe on ſome part of 
Traly, and make that the ſeat of the IVar, whereby the Roman Affairs would, 
as well at home as abroad be weakned. 7 know, ſaid he, Italy perfectly well ; 
and if you will give me but ten thouſand men , dare promiſe my ſelf to land 
and poſt my ſclf in ſome place convenient for your deſigns , from thence 7 will 
write to my Friends in Carthage, to engaze them to ſtir up the people to re- 
welt, who already of themſelves weary of the preſent Government , preſerve 
#9 great fidelity for the Romans, and who out of hopes of a better Fortune, 
will attempt any thing as ſoon as they hear of my return to Italy. The King 
with pleaſure liſtned to this advice; and conſidering (as true it was ) 
that the Engagement of the Carthaginians in this War, was of no ſmall 
importance, gave him charge to write forthwith to his Friends. However 
he writ not, for he could not do it with faftety, the Romans having their 
Spics every where, and the War not being yet declared : Beſides there 
were many envious perſons in Carthage, and that Republick was troubled 
with thole Diviſions, which not long after were the cauſe of its ruine. 
Howbeit, he ſent to his Friends a certain Tyrian Merchant, called 4riſtoz, 
who came to Carthage, under pretence of Trade, and by him he delired 
them, that as ſoon as they heard he was entred Zraly, they ſhould -move 
the people to revenge the outrages they had received ; he acquitted him- 
ſelf very well of his Commiſſion : for Hannibal's Enemies knowing of the 
coming of this Ariſton, began to make a great noile, as if. he had the ma- 
nagement of ſome contrivance to the prejudice of the Publick, ſo that 
{earch was made for the Tyrian, and he , that he might not only engage 
the Friends of Hannibal, faxed up by Night in the Palace a certain Wri- 
ting, by which that Captain exhorted all the Senate to joyn with ztiochus 
tor the defence of the Country, and that done, gers him to. Sea. Morn- 
ing being come, and the Writing read, the Friends of Haxnibal found them- 
{elves by this iavention diſcharged of any ſuſpicion could be had of them , 
becauſe it was believed the whole Senate .had part in this advertiſement. 
However the people, knew not what to reſolve on, they affeted not the 
Roman Rule, but they had neither the power, nor the boldneſs to attempr 
any thing. ent hoan;! EOP1 If1 


Mean while the Romans to cry quits with £tivchns, Tent him likewiſe 
Embaſſadors to ſound:him, ang ſpy into his Forces , of the number. of 
which was Scipio the. African, They came to ZFpheſs:, .where under- 
ſtanding that he 'was gone into Piſidir, they ſtaid for him, and during his 
abſence, had ſeveral conferences with Hanibal, They expoſtulated with 
him, that whilſt C2rt44ge was in Peace , and z2xtiochus'upon the point of 
being declared Enemy- of the people of- Rowe, he had left. his Country, 
though -fince the League, neither he nor any-ather Carrhiaginian had -any 
cauſe of-complaint.:; This was a policy in the Ambaſſadors, who believed 
by theſe familiarities with #anzibal, they might bring him' under ſuſpici- 
on with the.King, of which, as greata Polititian as he was,he was not at all 
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aware: But the King being advertiſed of it, grew jealous of him, and con- 
fided not in him, as he had done before : but beſides his jealouſie , Antio- 
chus grew envious of this great Commander , fearing left, if his Aﬀairs 
had ſucceſs, all the Glory would be attributed to Hannibal, One day (as 
*tis ſaid) theſe two excellent men, holding a conference before a nume- 
tous Auditory, fell upon a diſcourſe of great Captains ; and Scipio having 
asked Hannibalywho of them all he eſteemed tobe the greateſt ? He replied, 
Alexander of Macedon : To which Scipio agreed, becauſe he yielded to 4 
lexander : And thereupon asking again, to whom he gave the ſecond place, 
he named Pyrrhus King of Fpire, becauſe inhis Judgement, Boldneſs and 

ourage were the principal Virtues of a General of an Army, and of all 
Kings he had ever heard ſpeak of, he had known none more hardy. Sc;- 
pio approved not this ſo well, yer he asked him again, To whom he gave the 
third place? 7o my ſelf, ſaid he, for ſcarce crept out of my Infancy, I made 
my ſelf Maſter of Spain, 7 am the firſt, after Hercules, that hath paſſed the 
Alps with an Army ; and being entred into Italy, have ſtruck a terrour through 
all places : I have taken and ſack'd four hundred Cities, and all this without 
any aſſiſtance, either of Men or Money from the Carthaginians. Here Scipio 
interrupting theſe Bravadoes, told him ſmiling ; 4rd in what degree would 
you have placed youy {of , if I had not overcome you? 7 would have then 
ranked my ſelf, Taid he, before Alexander. Thus without diminiſhing any 
thing of his own Glory, he obliged Scipio with an ingenious praiſe, telling 
him he had vanquiſhed a Captain greater than Mexander. Their confe- 
rence ended : Hannibal prayed Scipio to go and lye at his Apartment; 
which Scipio anfwered, he would freely have done, had he not been with 
Antiochns, whom the Romans had a preſenc diſtruſt of: Thus did theſe 
oreat Captains, by a Generoſity worthy of themſelyes , meaſure their en- 
mities only by the Wars in which they were ingaged. F#laminiusdid,not 
fo, for finding, after the defeat of Antiochus, Hannibal, who fled to have 
faved himſelf in Bithynia, in the Court of King Pruſias, where that Roman 
was in Embaſhe upon other Afﬀairs, though he had never received any 
particular offence, nor had any order from the Senate , there being now 
no reaſon to fear him, Carthage being ſubdued , Dow conſtrained him 
toend his days by Poyſon. *Tis faid this death been foretold him 
by the Oracle in theſe terms. 


I the Libyſſan land ſball Hannibal aye. 


But he himſelf was deceived, for he hoped to dye in Zibya, never think- 

ing that in Bithynia, there was a River called Zbyſſa , which gave name 

to the adjacent Country. I have related theſe Examples, as well of the 

Generoſity of Scipio and Hanibal, as of the contrary baſeneſs of Flamini- 

a » becauſe I thought them not unworthy to find a place in this Hi- 
ory. 


To proceed, Antiochus upon his return from Piſ;dia, after having given 
Audience to the Deputies of the Rhodians , promiſed to leave in hber- 
ty both them , the Byzantines , and all the other Greeks , bordering u 
on Aſia, in caſe he came to an agreement with the Romans ; but would 
not grant the ſame conditions to the Etolians and Ioniatts, becauſe they had 
already been accuſtomed ro the Dominion of the Kings of 4a, ok. bar- 

ous 
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barous,as they were. As for the Roman Ambaſladors, they returned witli- 
out doing any thing ; nor indeed came they for any other intent, but tv 
gain knowledge ot the Eſtate of A»tiochus his Aﬀairs. Atter their de- 
parture, came the Deputies of #toliz, of whom 7hoas was the Chief, who 
offered the King all the Forces they had, adviſing him to paſs torthwith 

into Greece, as to an caſte Conqueſt: Telling him, Zhere was no neceſſity 

he ſhould ſtay for thoſe Forces that were to come out of the midſt of Alia, for 

the Ftolian Powers were more than ſufficient, and beſides the / acedemonians, 

and Philip of Macedon, ſworn Enemy of the Romans, would joyn with hin 

as ſoon as he ſhould be entred into Greece, but that he could not uſe too much 

diligence, Autiochus preſently took fire, nor could the news brought him 

of his Sons being dead in Syria hinder his embarquing, but with ten thou- 

ſand men only, he went and landed in the Iſland of Frbza, which he ſo ter- 

rified, that they yielded to pay him Obedience. Aicithion, one of his Cap- 

tains, began likewiſe proſperouſly enough ; for having found ſome Romans 
in the I{land of De/os, which is conſecrated to poll, he cut part of them 
in pieces, and took the reſt Priſoners. Amynander, King of the Athama- 
nians, joyned himſelf likewiſe to tiochus, and that for the reaſon we are 
about to relate. A certain Macedonian, called Alexander , bred at Mega- 
{"polis, to whom the Inhabitants had granted the freedom of becoming a 
Burgeſs of their City, had perſwaded them by extravagant lyes, that he 
was of the Race of Lexander, the Son of Philip ; and to gain the more 
credit to his knavery, he called his Children, the one Ph1/ip, and the other 
Alexander, and the laſt, which was a Daughter, Apamia, whom he gave in 
Marriage to Amynander, Philip, Brother to the Maid, and who had con- 
duQed her to her Husband, ſeeing his weakneſs and ignorance in Aﬀairs, 
had ſtaid with this his Brother-in-law to Govern his Eſtates, in favour of 
the Alliance, ztiochus took hold of this occaſion, putting this Philip in 
hopes that he would re-eſtabliſh him in the Kingdom of AZacedon, which 
belonged to him by Succeſſion from his Anceſtors; and by this means he 
drew the Athamanians to his party, as hedid likewiſe the Thebans by go- 
ing to Zh:bes, where he made an Oration to the people. 


Thus having raſhly enough undertook a War of ſuch great impor- 
tance, founded on the aſſiſtance of Awynarder, the Thebans and the Eto- 
lians, he held a Council concerning Zheſſaly, whether he ſhould preſent- 
ly ſieſe it, or ſtay till Winter were paſt. FHarnibal being at this Aſſem- 
bly, where he had kept ſilence till the King deſired his advice, then gave 
it in theſe terms. 


7 he Oration of Hannibal. 


" I Am of the opinion it is indifferent, whether you ſieſe upon 7heſ- 

*ſaly before Winter or after : but know, that people broken by a 
* long train of misfortunes, though they may at preſent teſtifie an incli- 
** nation to you, will not ſtick to range themſelves on the Roman party , 
*1t there happen to you the leaſt AGracs : Beſides we are come hither 
** withour any Forces of our own, per{waded by the Etolians, that the La- 
** cedemontans and P41lip will joyn with us ; and yet I fear the Lacede- 
** monians arenolels our Enemies than the Achaians : For Philip, though 
* he ſhould declare for you, I cannot perceive in the condition, wherein 
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« things ſtand, that it would be of much importance which party he 
© takes, but I «1 firm in this judgement, that you forthwith cauſe your 
«© Tro-p5 to coine out of iz, without placing your hopes, either upon 
«the rrolians or 2» , 44247, and that as loon as they are come, you enter 
&« 7taly, that the Romans thereby lufaciently peſtered to find remedies tor 
* Domeltick milchiets, may attempt nothing againſt your Dominions, nor, 
*« fearing to leave home detencelels, permit their Forces to range abroad. 
* To this purpole you muft divide your Fleet into two parts, one of which 
* may waſte the Coalts of /ta/y, whillt the other 1s kept in readineſs, ex- 
« pecting ſome favourable conjuncture. In the mean time you are to poſt 
« your {clf with your Land Army on the Frontiers of Greece , near unto 
* /taly, bothto hold them always 1n terrour, and ro make an irruption as 
« ſoon as you can poſſibly. Then it will be to ſome purpoſe to uſe all 
« ſorts of means to engage Ph1/:p to your intereſts , for which part ſoe- 
«yer he takes, he will be of no {mall conſequence. And if you cannor 
« gain him, you mult ſend your Son Slexczs to enter his Country with 
«an Army on the Thracian fide , that {ceing himſelf embroiled in 
© 2 Domeſtick War, the Enemy may draw no alliftance from 
* him. 


This was Hannibal's opinion, Which certainly was: not ill, nor indeed 
was there any better propoſed in the Aflembly. But the enyy born to this 
great Man, joyned with a fear, the King and Councellors had, let! xe ſhould 
appear more underſtanding in the myitery ot War than the; , or that if 
things ſucceeded, all the Glory would be attributed to him, hindred its be- 
ing followed, ſave only that Polexeridas was diſpatch'd into 4a, to cauſe 
the Army advance. 


The Senate receiving advice of this irruption in Greece, and of the de- 
feat of the Romans in Velos, declared Antiochus Enemy to the? Pman 
people : And thus after the diſtruſt ſo long time had on one part and the 
other, they came to an open War. But becauſe the.King was Poflefſour &i 
valt Territories in the Continent, andoft almoſt all the Sea-coaſts, that he 
was entred into F#urope, where he had begot a tear of him, as well be- 
caulſc of his mighty preparations, as of the Glory of thoſe brave ACtions 
had gained him the title of Great, the Rcmans believed that this War 
would be of a long continuance ; and beſides, they were diſtruſtful of Phi- 
lip of Macedoa, whom they had lately vanquiſhed, and doubttul leſt the 
Carthaginians ſhould violate the League, becauſe of Haanibal, who was 
with atiochrs, they had moreover in ſulpicicn ſome Provinces newly 
conquered, and fearful leſt they ſhould make fome inſurrection , when 
they ſaw Aatiochss in Arms, whereiore they ſent Forces to bridle them 
with Garriſons, and with Propretors, who had each of them carried be- 
fore them ſix Axes, and to whom they gave one half of the Auhority 
attributed to the Confuls, as they bore half their Enſigns : And becaule 
in this great danger, they were likewiſe doubtful lett Zaly ſhould not 
prove alrogether teichful, or itand ftedfaſt with them againſt Antiochns, 
they ſent a powerful Army unto Zareatim , to hinder the Ficn:ies en- 
trance, whullt their Fleet coaſted round the Conntry, ſo much did -240- 
chis at firlt terrifie them. After .they thought they had luſhiciently ſe- 
cured Attairs within, they ſet themſelves to leyy Soldiers, of whom they 
rTa:{ed twenty thouſand in the City, and twice as many in the Cities of their 
Allies, with deſign in the Spring to pals into /onia. Thus they ſpent the 
Winter 
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Winter in making their preparations. In the mean time ztiochns took 
his marchtowards Z7h-ſſa/y, and being cometothe place called Cyzocephatos 
or Doegſþ:ad, he Magniticently buried the bodies of thoſe that had been 
ſlain, which had hitherto lain without Sepulchre, gaining by this means 
the good will of the Macedonians, and Joading Ph:{;p with the hatred of 
his people, incenlcd that he had not taken the care to bury the bodies of 
hob had becn {lain in his ſervice. Phil;p was yet uncertain what party 
he ould take, bur hearing this news, he ſ{treightway preferred the Ro- 
mans, and ſending tor Beb:#s, that commanded the Army, that lay hard 
by, took between his hands the Oath of Alliance againlt Ztiochrs, Be- 


'bizs prayſed him, and henceforward truſted.in him, ſo far that ſending 


Appizs Claulins with two thouland Men into Zheſſaly, he made not any 
difficulty of cauſing him to march through the midſt of AZacedoaia.Clandins 
being come to 7empe, nigh Antiochus his Camp that beſieged Zariſſa, 
kindled great fires that he might make the Enemy believe he was come 
with a powerful Army. The King did believe it, and perſwading him- 
ſelf it was Bebins*and Philip him; Fear made him raiſe the Siege of 
[arniſſa, and making the ſealon his pretence which began to grow cold, 
he wentto take up his Winter-quarters at Chalcis. Here he fell in love 
with a beautiful Virgin, though he were above fifty years old, and Marricd 
her with Great Pomp and Magnihcence, without conſidering he had upon 
his hands a War, wherein all his Glory lay at ſtake. He ſpent the whole 
Winter in pleaſure and divertiſement, and ſuffered his Army to do the 
like, but having in the firſt of the Spring made an inroad into A4carnania, 
he too well perceived that Soldiers accuſtomed to Idleneſs were difficultly 
retrived, and began to repent of his Marriage, and the delights to 
which he had abahdoned himſelf. Not but that he did ſomewhat in this 
Country ; Some places ſubmitted to him, and others he took by force, but 
having intelligence that the Romans paſſed the 7oriaz Sea, he returned to 
Calc. 


Their Army was compoſe | of two thouſand Horſe, and twenty thou- 
ſnd Foot, they had likewiſe ſome Elephants. It was commanded by 
Alanins Acilins G!labrio, who being paſſed from * Braxdyſinm imo 
Avoloaia took his march towards Zheſſaly, raiſing in his way, the fieges 
irom before {uch Cities as the Enemy had inveſted, and driving out the 
GCarriſons from thoſe who had received them, he reduced likewiſe, that 
Phil/» of Megalopolis, who had the forementioned pretenſions on the 
Kingdom of Macedon, and took Priſoners about three thouſand of -4- 
t'o:hus Souldiers. Mean while Philip of Macedon made an Irruption into 
Arhimania, and drove thence Amynander, who fled, and ſheltred himſelf 
in Ambracia. Antiochns having intelligence hereof, and ſeeing ſo ſudden 
a change of affairs, began to be afraid of the diligence of his enemies, 
an.l perceived at laſt that Hannibals advice was the beſt, Wherefore he 
diſparched many Meſſengers one atter another to Pokexenidas, to cauſe 
him to advance, and in the mean while With all expedition poſſible he 
drew together all the force he could make, which amounted to ten thou- 
ſand Foot andfteen hundred Horle, with ſome Auxiliary Troops of his 
Allies, and with theſe went to fieſe upon rhe paſs of Zhermopylc, that he 
might'{top the Enemies paſſage whilſt he expected his Army out of 4. 
Now the ſtrait of Zhermopyle 18 a long and narrow paſſage, bounded on 
one ſide with a troubleſyme and inacceſſible Sea, and on the other with a 
dcepand broad Mariſh. It hath on both ſides two mighty ſteep Rocks, of 
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which one is called 7ichiontes, and the other Calliaromos, where are found 
hot Springs whence the place had the Name of 7hermopyl/e. Here An- 
tiochus cauſed to be railed, two walls, and erected Engins upon them, 
committing the guard of the tops of the mountains to the Etolians, left 
the Enemy ſhould ſurprize him by the ſame windings X«<r.ves had found 
out to aſſault the Lacedemonians and Zeonrdas, becaule they had left them 
unguarded. Having therefore placed a thouſand Men, on each top, he 
went and encamped with the reſt of the Army near Heraclea. Manius ha- 
ving intelligence of the Enemies Poſture, cauſed publication of the bat- 
tel to be made for the morrow, and at the ſame time ſent away two of his 
Tribunes MM. Cato and Z. YValerins to whom he gave as many choſen Men 
as they deſired, with Orders in the night to make a turn about the moun- 
tains and if it were poſſible todrive the Xtolians trom their Poſts. /ale- 
rius having faulted thoſe which had the Guard of 7 rchiontes, was re- 
pulled, for they defended themſelves couragiouſly. But Cato having poſt- 
ed himſelf near the Callidromos, about the laſt watch advanced, and ſur- 
prized the Enemies, yet aſleep; however he had a ſharp ſcuffle, by reaſon 
of the radians "9 be"? of r 8. place, where the Soldiers were forced to 
Scramble up the Rocks, and Precipices to come at the Etolians. Mean 
while Manins marched direQly towards Antio:hus, having drawn off his 
Army into ſeveral bodies for he could not fight otherwiſe in theſe ſtraits 
where the King expected him, having placed his Targets, and light. 
Armed Foot in the Front of his Phalanx, which he had embatteled before 
his Camp, on the right hand ſtood the Slingers and Archers, who guarded 
the Foot of the Mountain, On the left the Elephants, and on the Sea-ſide, 
thoſe Companies appointed for the Guard of his Perſon. When they were 
engaged , Maxins found himlelf rudely intreated on all ſides, by the 
light Armed Soldiers :. But bravely uſtaining the Shock, and ſometimes 
e1ving ground, ſometimes returning fiercely to the charge, he haraſſed 

them in ſuch manner, that he put them to the Rout. The Phalanx open- 
ed to give them paſſage, and cloſing again preſented the Romans with an 
infinite of ſharp long Pikes ; (By this Invention it was that Alexander of 
Macedon and Philip did principally make themfelves terrible, for no Man 
was ſo hardy as to preſs upon this thick and affrightful forreſt of Pikes.) 
Hereupon on a ſudden, might be perceived the Etolians with great crys 
flying from the Callidromos, and theltring themſelves in Antiochus Camp 
which at the inſtant ſtruck fear into both parties, who knew not whar it 
meant; but when they knew Cato who with loud ſhouts purſued the 
Flyers, and ſaw him already nigh the Camp, the Kings Soldiers, who had 
heard the Roman Courageand Valcr largely ſpoken of, and were ſenſible 
of their own defe&s and faintneſs, occaſioned by their having ſpent the 
Winter in Pleaſures and Idleneſs, began to be afraid, and their tear blinded 
them, ſo that they could not obſerve the numbers commanded by Cato, but 

imagining them far greater then they were, and apprehenſive leſt the 
ſhould Plunder their Camp, they ran thither in diſorder, followed fo cloſe 
by the Romans, that they entred Pelmel with them, and forced them to a 
ſecond flight. Marins purſued them 2s far as Scarphia, and made a hor- 
rible {laughter,took a great number of Priſoners, and at his return from the 
chaſe of the Enemy gave their camp in ſpoil to his Soldiers. Meanwhile 
the Etolians had lieſed the Roman camp, which they found abandoned, but 
as loon as. they ſaw Marius return they quitted it. It is ſaid that of the 
Roman Army there were about two hundred Men lain, either in the fight 
or the purſuit, Aticchus loſt ten thouſand reckoning the Priſoners, and he 
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as ſoon as he ſaw his Army give way, ſaved himſelf with five hundred 
Horle, and at one carriere reached #latia. From thence he got to Chatcis, 
where his Fleet lay, on which he Embarqued with his new Spouſe Z»bi4 
( for ſo ſhe was called ) and fled to Epheſus. Yet he took not with him all 
his Ships, for ſome that were laden with Proviſion tell into the hands of rhe 
Roman Admiral who ſunk them. 


News of this Viftory being brought to Rome, publick Prayers were 
made, all the City rejoycing at the happy beginnings of this War, and in 
acknowledgment of Ph:lips tidelity they ſent back to him his Son Demetrins, 
who was yet a Hoſtage in the City. Whulſt at Rome they were giving 
Demoſtrations of their joy for this happy ſucceſs, the Phocians, Chalci- 
dians and many other people, who had been of the Kings party,came toask 
pardon of Mziss,who forgave them. After which he went with Philip 
to ſpoil Etoliz, took all their Cities together with Damocrites General of 
that Nation (the ſame Damoeritus who had threatned Flaminins, he would 
encamp on the banks of 7iber.) After this he took his March towards 
Call'polis, over Mount Corax, which is of a great height, and very difficult 
to paſs by reaſon of the Rocks eſpecially for an Army, laden with bag- 
gage, and the = of the Enemy as this was, for in paſſing this cragged 
way many Soldiers with their Arms and Equipage, were loſt among the 
Precipices, beſides they Kood in fear of the* Etolians, who might have 
troubled them, but they appeared not, being buſied in ſending Deputies 
to Rome to defire peace. Antiochus in the mean while drew towards the 


Seaſide with all Expedition poſſible, all the forces that had been levied in 


the Lands under his obedience. He cauſed likewiſe a Fleet to be fitted out, 
the command of which he gave to Polexenidas, who had been baniſhed 
from Rhodes, and not long after paſſed into Cherſoneſus, which he forti- 
fied aſecond time, he placed Garrilons in Seſtos Abidos, by which the 
Romans might pals into 4a. And having deſigned Zyſimachia for his 
Principal Magazine, he cauſed tobe brought thither great ſtore of Ammu- 
nition and Proviſion, believing the Romans would ſoon draw towards him 
with great forces both by Sea and Land. 


The Senate and People of Rome ſent as Succeſſor to Marius, Z. Scipio 
now Conſul, and becaule he was not over expertinthe Art of War, they 
gave him for Lieutenant Publius his brother, who having overcome the 
Carthaginians, had brought away the ſurname of African as a ſpoil. 
Whilſt theſe two brothers were laboring in their preparations, Zivius 
who before had Commiſſion to hinder the Enemy, from making any de- 
ſcent in /taly, having been ſent Succeſſor to Attiline, who commanded 
the Romans Naval Forces, Embarqued on thoſe Ships he had for the De- 
fence of the Coaſts, together with ſome ſent by the Carthagimians, and 
other Allies, and came tothe Port of Pyrewm, where Artilius having deli- 
vered up to him, the command of the Fleet, he took the Sea with four- 
ſcore and one Ships, all Armed for War followed by Zumenes, with fifty 
more, the better half of which were likewiſe Armed. They firſt made 
a deſcent in Phocids, which yet held for the King, but now for fear recei- 
ving them, they the day otlowing went forth to fight. For Polexenidas 
who commanded ntiochus his Fleet was coming to meet them with two 
hundred Ships much lighter then theirs, which was a great advantage, 
for the Romans were not yet perfeRly skilled in Sea Aﬀairs. This Cap- 
tain ſeeing that two Carthaginian Ships, advanced in the head of the _ 
Ent 
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ſent out three of his againſt them, which took them both, but empty, for 
the Africans had caſt themſelves into the Sea. LZivins angry at this attronr, 
makes a head, and goes to charge the Admural, they itay for him, and 
grapple with him, fo that the Ships being now faſt to one another, they 
tought as if on firm Land ; but the Romans being molt daring leaped into 
the Enemies Ships, and making themſelves Maſters of them , brought 
them into the body of their Feet, together with the two Carthagiman 
Ships had been taken at firſt. After this Prologue to a Battel, when the 
two Fleets came to joyn, the Romans far ſurpaſſed their enemies in bra- 
very and ſtrength, but becauſe their Ships were heavier,they could not 
reach thoſe of Antiochns, when they made their retreat ; however they 
forced them to fly and ſave themſelves in Epheſus, and they themſelves 
went to Chios, where joyned with them ſeven and twenty Auxiliary Ships 
of Rhodes; The King having heard what paſſed in this Sea-fight, ſent 
Hannibal into Syria, to caule other Ships to come from Phexicia and Cilicia, 
but at lis return the Rhodians gave him chaſe, and forced him to retreat 
into Pamphilia, and having taken lome of his Ships, kept the reſt for a 
while blocked up in the Port. 


Mean while Publius Scipio, being come into Z#tolia with the Conſul 
Manius, who had delivered up to him the Army, he would not carry the 
War from City to City, judging it ſcarce worth the time, and therefore 
permitted the Arotians to ſend again their Deputies to Rome , whilſt he 
choſe rather to go dircAly to Antiochaus, before his brothers Conſulate was 
expired. To which end he cauſed his Army to march by Macedon and. 
Thrace, to gain the FHl{-ſpont, but this way had been very difficult and 
troubleſome, had not Philip of AZacedon, - taken order that the Markets 
{hould all the way be ſupplyed, and built Bridges, and brought in Provi- 
ſions as he dit]. This picce-ot Service was the occaſion that the Scipiv's 
releaſed him of the reſt of the Mony, that he ought, and indecd they had 
Orders to that purpoſe from the Senate in caſe he ſerved the Common- 
wealth faithfully in that War. They wrote likewiſe to Pr#ſias King of 
Bythinia, Letters by which they gave him to underſtand, that the people 
of Rome had enlarged the Dominions of a great many Kings, their Friends 
and Allies, and that though they had overcome Phlip King of Macedon, 
yet they had left to. him his Kingdom, ſent back his Son that was in Ho- 
{tage, and relcaled him the ,Mony he was ſtill obliged to pay them, with 
whuch things. Pr«{ias was 10, much wrought upon, that he preſently en- 
tred into Alliance. with the Romans agaigſt Artiochus, Now the Ad- 
miral- Zivius underſtanding that the Sc:piv's were upon their way , left 
Panſimachus the Rhodian in #0/7a,with the Rhodian Ships,and a part of the 
Roman, and himſelf with the reſt failed towards: the FHeleſporrt, to receive 
them. -; In his way; Sos and Rhetia, and two Ports of the Acheans, and 
lome other little Towns yielded to him, and: becauſe 4bydos would not do 
the fame, he layd' Siege 'to it. Aﬀteer Zzvins departure , Pauſimachas 
lying at Anchor near S:w0s, exerciſed his people, in trying many inven- 
tions of his own, and traming new kinds of Engins, and among the reſt 
making Iron Pots,, filled with combuſtible. ſtuff, and faltaed tothe end of 
Jong booms, thrutt from the'Ships, ſo that jf in time of Service the Enemies 
Ships came near them, they might burnthem, by letting fall into them, 
thoſe: flaming Pots. Whiltt he bufied himſelf in theſe forts of Employ- 
ments, Polexenidas who was likewile of Rhodes, but had been baniſhed 
thence, was contnving how he might intrap him. He promiſed him to 
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deliver up to him the Kings Fleet, on condition he would prevail that he 
might be recalled from Baniſhment : Panſimachus was jealous of the cheat; 
and for a good while ſtood upon his Guard ; bur after he had received on 
the part of Pol-xenidas, Letters written with his own hand, and had ad- 
vice that he was gone from Z#pheſns, having ſcent moſt of his Mariners to 
ſeck for Proviſions, he thought there was no probability, that a man like 
him. would run the hazard of giving teſtimony under his own hand againſt 
himſelf, and began too lightly to give faith ro him, and grew negligent of 
his Guards ; he likewiſe ſent his Scamen to Vietual after the others Exam- 
ples. Polexenidas feeing his plot took, ſuddenly cauſed his men to return; 
and privately ſent NVicanader, a famous Pyrate , with fome armed Soldiers 
into Samos, to charge the Enemy behind on the Land ſide ; and he im- 
barquing about midnight, came before day break, and fell upon the Rho- 
dian, and his Companians, who were yet alleep. Parſimachns frighted 
at this unexpeQted efſault, commanded his Soldiers to diſmount from the 
Ships , and defend themlſclves on the Beak : but when WVicazder came to 
charge him behind (perlwaded by an errour ordinary in the night) he be- 
lieved the greateſt Force had poſſeſt themiclves of the Shore, and regain- 
ing his Veſſels in great diſorder, he was the firlt that made head againſt 
the Enemies, and the firſt that valiantly fighting was ſlain, almoſt all the 
reſt were ſlain or cut in pieces : Only ſeven Ships which carried the Fire- 
pots, and which the Eacmies durit not approach were faved , the other 
twenty were towed, by ſo many Boats to Fpheſvs. The noiſe of the Vi- 
Qtory made Phocea, Samos and Cuma declare for Zutiochns, anl obliged Zi. 
vius, Who feared leſt the Ships he had left in </#o/ida,might be involved in 
the ſame misfortunes, ny to return. ZEFumezes came thither alſo ; and 
the Rhodians having ſent twenty other Ships, in a ſhort time all men re- 
gained courage. To revenge this affrcn:,they preſented themſelves before 
Epheſus inorder of Battel; but no perſon coming out to them , they left 
one half of their Fleet at anchor , 1n ſight of the City ; and with the 0- 
ther part, went and made a deſcent into the Enemies Country, ſpoiling 
the Sea Coaſts: but Vicander coming ſuddenly upon them, made them 
quit their prize, and flee to their Ships, ſo that the time of Zivirs com- 
mand being expired, they came and diſembarqued at S:m9s. 

At the ſame time $i /eucus, Son of Antiochns, forraged the Lands of Fr 
mats, and held P:rgamns lo cloſely beſieged, that no perfon could get out; 
{o that F:menes was conſtrained to make all haſte poſſible ro Flea, which 
is the border of his Kingdom, together with 7. Emilins Regulus, the Suc- 
ceſlor of Zivinus, There came likewile from Ach4i2 a thouſand Auxiliary 
Foot, and a hundred choſen Horſe, under the Command of Diophanes, who 
being entred into Pergamus, and perceiving from the Walls the people of 
Seleucas feaſting and making merry, and careleſs of their Guards, would 
have perſwaded the Inhabitants to make a Salley upon the Enemies; but 
they not having courage enough to. adventure it, he drew out what Horſe 
and Foot they had, and placed them in battalia before the Walls, with di- 
rections not to move till they had Orders. The Enemy ſcoffed at the {mal- 
neſs of their number, and their fearfulneſs: but when he ſaw them buſie 
at Dinner, he fell on, and giving the Alarm to their Corps de Grard, forced 
them to turn their backs, and flee in diſorder; ſome were killed taking up 
their Arms, others bridling their Horſes, others in running after their 
Horſes that were got looſe, and others, as they ſtrove in vain, to mount 
them. Thus Diophanes gained a noble Victory in the ſight of the Inha+ 
. bitants, who incouraged him from the Walls, but yet durſt not come 
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forth to ſecond him ; and after having ſlain as many as he could over- 
take in ſo ſudden an eruption, he returned into the City with Men and 
Horſes taken from the Enemy. On the morrow he poſted himſelf in the 
ſame ſtation, without being followed by thole of Pergamus any more than 
the day before. Selevcns faced him with ſome Bodies of Horſe, offering 
him Battel ; but he moved not thereat , kept firm his ground near the 
Walls, waiting an opportunity ; and when he perceived about noon Se- 
leucss Horſemen were returning to the Camp quite tyred , he furiouſly 
charged them in the Rear, and after having put them to the rout, and 
ſlain ſome of them, he retreated into the City, he made many ſuch like 
attempts, for they could neither go out to Forrage, nor to cut Wood, but 
he was ftill at the backs of them, till at laſt he harrafſed them in ſuch 
manner, that Seleucus was forced to withdraw his Camp out of the Ter- 
ritories of Pergamus, and at laſt was quite driven out of Zumeres's King- 
dom. Sometimes after happened a Sea fight between Polexenidas and the 
Romans near Myoneſa. Polexenidas having fourſcore and ten Ships of 
War, and Regulzs the Roman Admiral fourlcore and three, of which five 
and twenty were Rhodians commanded by Z#«0rns. He was appointed 
to fight on the left hand ; but perceiving that Polexenidas was ſtronger 
on the right, and ready to encompaſs the Romans , he made head with 
all his Ships, which were very nimble, and forthwith oppoſed him, with 
thoſe which carried Firebals , ſo that he durſt advance no further for fear 
of burning ; but as he tack'd, he expoſed the broadfides of his Ships to 
the Rhodians, who charging upon them , ſunk ſome of them, till fuch 
time as one of the, Rhodian Ships having run his Beakhead with ſuch vio- 
lence againſt a Sidonian, that the Anchor fell into the Rhodian, they were 
grappled faſt together, -and now they began a Fight as on firm Land, and 
a great number of Veflels thronging in both of one ſide and the other to 
the aſſiſtance of theſe grappled Ships , the Fight was very bloody ; but 
one half of the Kings Ships being divided from the reſt of their Compa- 
nions, were oppreſied by the Romans before the others perceived it, and 
as ſoon as they ſaw it, they betook themſelves to flight. The King loſt 
nine and twenty Ships, of which thirteen were taken withall their crew. 
The Romans loſt only two belides one of Rhodes, which Polexenidas car- 


ried with him to Zpheſ#s. Thus ended rhe Sea Fight which was fought near 
Myoneſa. 


Mean while the King ſtrengthened the Cher ſoreſus, and fortified Zyſima- 
chia, judging well, as true it was, that the Romans would find ir difficult 
to =s into Zhrace, without having a firm alliance with Philzp. But be- 
ing of an inconſtant Spirit, and variable on matters of no moment, as ſoon 
as he heard of this loſs, near 4yoreſa, he began to fear,and believed he had 
lome God to his Enemy, ſince all things ſucceded fo ill, that the Romans 
were become Maſters of the Sea, where he thought he had the greateſt 
advantage ; that Hannibal was blocked up in Pamphilia; and that Philip, 
who he thought ſhould have remembred the injuries: he had received, did 
himſelf condudt the Enemy through weys inacceſſible. Frighted with 
all theſe diſorders ; and God blinding his judgement, as it happens in 
weighty calamities, he moſt imprudently abandons the Cherſoreſus, with- 
out ſtaying ſo much as for a ſight of the Romans, or without either tranſ- 
porting or burning all thoſe Proviſions and Munitions he had heaped to- 
gether, whether of Corn, Arms, Engines or Money, but leaving them in- 
tire to the ſervice of his Enemies. Nay, ſo ſenceleſs he was, that when 
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thoſe of /yſimachia went to him weeping with their Wives and Children; 
he took no notice of it. He had now no other thoughts but how to hinder 
the Romans from entring into Abidos, on which he henceforward placed 
all his hopes ; and yet, as if the Gods had more and more blinded him , 
he never took care to guard that paſſage, nor ſo much as placed a Gar- 
riſon in it, but made a ſwift retreat into the Inland, deſigning there toex- 
peCt the Enemy. The S:ip#o's having intelligence of his departure, made 
haſte to poſſeſs themſelves of Zyſimachia , and having ficſed on all the 
Treaſure and Proviſions the King had Ietr in Cher/oreſns, they forthwith 
paſſed the 7. ſport, which they tound defencelels, and overtook Antio- 
thus at Sardrs, before he any thing doubted it. This diligence of theirs 
ſo much aſtoniſhed him, that beginning to torment himſelf, and making 
Fortune a party in the faults he had committed , he preſently diſpatched 
away HH. raclides the B:zantine to the Scipio's to treat of Peace, offerin 
them Sr7raa, Alexandria upon the Granrch, Lampſacus, which had been 
the cauſe of their difference, with half the charge of the War. He had 
likewtſe Orders to grant them all the Cities of /oz/a, and eAfolia, which 
had held of their party, and in ſhort, whatever they demanded. Theſe 
Conditions he was to propoſe publickly ; but in private he had Commiſſh- 
on tooffer to Publins Scipio a great ſum of Meney, with promile to reſtore 
him his Son without Ranſum , for the King had taken him priſoner in 
Greece, as he paſſed from Chalcis to Demetriade. This is that Scipio, who 
afterwards took and demoliſhed Carthage, and was the ſecond that bore the 
ſirname of African. He was the Son of thar Pa/us, who took Perſeus of 
Macedon, Grand-child to S:1pio by the Mother fide, ſhe being his Daughter, 
and afterwards became his Son by Adoption. The Sipio's made anſwer 
to Heraclides in full aſſembly, 7hat if Antiochus deſired Peace, he muſt not 
only quit all Tonique and Folique Cittes , but likewiſe all Aſia on that ſide 
Mount Taurus ; and beſides that,” pay all the Fxpence of this Var, which had 
been begun through his fault ; And in particular Prblizs told the Byzantine, 
That if the King had offered theſe Conditions, whilſt he held Lyſimachia and 
the Cherloneſus ; ay, it's poſſible before he had paſſed the Helleſpont, the 
Romans mioht hve accepted them ; but ſeeing he had ſuffered them to paſs , 
and that now they beheld themſelves Maſters, not only of the Bridle, but of 
the Horſeman, they knew not what elſe to ſay to him. However, he was high- 
ly oblizei to him for his kindneſs , and ſhould be more when he ſent him his 
Son, but as Affairs at preſent ſtood, he adviſed him, as his friend, to recetve 
the{e Conditions &er ſomething worſe befel him. After this he was carried 
ſick to eA/ca, leaving Cx. Domitins, Lieutenant to his Brother. As for 4»- 
tiochus, he was of the ſame opinion Philip of Macedoz had tormerly inthe 
like caſe been , that though he were abſolutely defeated,” rhey could not 
demand more , and theretore applied himſelf to rally his Forces in the 
Country of 7hyatira, very near the Enemy. However, he ſent Scipio his 
Son to eA/ea, in acknowledgement of which Scipio ſent him word, by 
thole which brought him his Son , that he adviſed him not to, give Bat- 
tel till he was returned to the Army. 


The King per{waded by the Authority of that great Man, went and in- 
camped near Mount Sipy/e, where he fortified his Camp with a ſtrong 
Wall, and was beſides defended by the River Phrygia, which parted the 
two Armies. This Poſt he made choice of, that he might not be obliged 
to fight againſt his will. But Domirins , covctous of Glory , had a great 
deſire to tight, whilſt he had the Command. He therefore —_— 
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+ 4 rw Paſſed the River, and came and encamped within * twenty furlongs of the 
a—_ :balf. Enemy, doing all he could for four days together to draw him to a Bat- 
tel, he every % drew out his Army betore his Trenches, and the other 
did the like ; but neither the one nor the other would begin the engage- 
ment. The fifth day Domitins drew forth his Army, and took the Field , 
hoping 4»tiochus would come to meet him ; but ſeeing he moved not, he 
came and encamped cloſe by him, and having let paſs one day more, he 
cauſed it to be publiſhed throughout his Army , ſo loud that the Enemy 
might hear it, that on the morrow he would fight, whether Antiochus 
would or no : This King committed another m_ fault upon this occa- 
ſion, for he might have ſtood upon the Ditch of his Camp, or have kept 
himſelf within his Trenches, till Pub/ius had been recovered : but he 
thought it a ſhame for him to refuſe Battel, when he was the ſtrongeſt , he 
therefore prepared himſelf, and about the laſt Watch, both Armies took 
the Field, and drew up in Array. They were Marſhalled in this Order : 
Domitins placed his right wing, compoſed of about ten thouſand Roman 
Foot on the Bank of the River ; on the ſide of them were ten thouſand 
* gaſtati,Prin- cther Italian Foot,both parties divided into *Vanguard,Battel and Rear.Next 
cies &Triarl! the Italians ſtood Zmeres his Army , and three thouſand Acheans armed 
worn" * with Bucklers. The right Wing compoſed of the Latin, Roman and Z4- 
menes his Cavalry, which amounted to about three thouſand Horle ; be- 
tween whoſe Ranks there were placed ſome light armed Foot and Archers, 
and beſides there were four Squadrons, which Domitivs kept near his per- 
ſon, andall theſe made not above thirty thouſand Men ; the right Wing 
was commanded by Domitius, the Battel by the Conſul, and the left Wing 
by Zumenes. They had likewiſe ſome Elephants, which were come to 
them from Zybia ; but they believed they ſhould not beable ro make uſe 


of them, becauſe they were too few ; and beſides being ſmall, as all the 
Lybian Elephants are, they would be apt to be frightned, when _ ſaw 


greater, wherctore they placed them behind in the Rearguard : Such was 
the order of the Roman Army. 

Antiochus had an Army of ſeventy thouſand Men, whoſe main ſtrength 
conſiſted in the Macedonian Phalanx, compoſed of ſixteen thouſand Foot- 
men, which according to the in{tirution of the Ancient Kings, Philip and 
Alexander , were divided into ten Battalia's , cach of fifty Ranks, and in 
cach Rank two and thirty Men : Their Front repreſented the Walls of a 
City, becauſe between every Body ſtood an Elephant like a lofty Tower ; 
it was covered on the Flanks with two bodies of Horſe, the one of Galati- 
ans armed at all points, and the other of theſe choſen Macedonians, whom 
they call Az«xia : In the right Wing were the light armed Soldiers, the 

* or anſenen * Argyraſpides, and two hundred Archers on Horſe-back. In the left 
with flee Wing were the Gallogrzcian Foot, the TeQtoſages, the Trocmes, the To- 
; loſtiboges, ſome Cappidocians, whom 4riarathes had ſend to the King , 

and a great multitude of Mercenaries, which were ſuſtained by other Ca- 

valry, armed Back and Breſt, and by the Band called Soccate Ii bly armed. 

Thus had 4tiochus .ordered his Forces , placing his principal confidence, 

according to all appearance , in his Cavalry , which in part covered the 

Front of his Battel : but he had committed an irreparable fault by having 

too clolely lock'd up his Phalanx, on which he ſhould have placed his chiet 

reliance, being all old Soldiers. He had beſides all theſe another Body com- 

poled of Slingers, Archers, and Men with Darts and Targets of divers 

Nations, Phrygians , Lydians, Pamphylians , Cretans , Triballians , Cili- 

clans, armed after the manner of Crete, together with Archers on Horlſe- 
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back, Dacians, Myſians, Elymans and Arabes, who mounted on Dromeda- 
ries extremely ſwift, vexed the Enemy from above with the ſhot of their 
Arrows, and when they were to fight nigh at hand, made uſe of long and 
narrow Swords. There were ſome Chariots armed with Scythes, which 
were placed in the head of this multitude with Orders to retire, after 
having madethe firſt charge. Antiochus Army appeared upon a view of 
it, to be, as It were, two, the one to aſſail the Enemy, and the other to 
ſtand their ground, as if they had been an Ambulcade, and certainly both 
the one andthe other were capable of ſtriking terrour, both for their num- 
ber and their order. The King was upon the right hand, he gave the left 
to his Son, and Mendis, Zenxis and Philip, Maſter of the Elephants, had 
the charge of the middle Battel. The day was very miſty, ſo that the 
obſcurity hindred the Enemies from diſcovering their Forces ; and beſides 
the moiſtneſs flackned the Bow-{trings, and made limber and ſlippery the 
Thongs, with which they lanced their Darts ; which ZFumercs having ob- 
ſerved, found nothing elle to be concerned at,his only care was now for the 
Chariots, which he extremely tcared. He therctore command the Slin- 
gers, Dartcrs, and other light armed Soldiers to charge them, and on e- 
very ſide to throw their Dartsand Javelins only at the Horſe ; for they be- 
ing once beaten down, the Chariot was uleleſs, or would ſerve rather to 
break the Ranks of their own party, than hurt the Enemy. And indeed 
it happened ſo,. for the Chariot-horſes being wounded, turned towards 
their own Cavalry, fo that the Dromedaries that followed the Chariots 
were the firſt broken, then the armed Horſemen who could not ſhun the 
Encounters of the Scythes, by reaſon of the weight of their Armour : And 
thus was the wholeArmy put intoa greafer diſorder,then there was any rea- 
ſon for, or the occaſion merited ; tor it having begunin the middle of the 
Field of Battel, ſpread it ſelf to both ends , and the extent thereof being 
large amidft the confufion of different Voices, and a general fear , thoſe 
which were near the danger, ſooner felt the blow than forefaw it ; and all 
the reſt were terrified with the expeQtation of ſome great miſhap. Zu- 
menes ſeeing his firſt onſet had ſucceeded fo well, and that the place where 
the Chariots and Dromedaries had ſtood was void, he preſſed torward his 
Horſe, and thoſe of 7:aly againſt the Galatians, Cappadocians , and other 
Mercenaries, crying aloud to his people, that they ſhould go fall upon thoſe 
unskilful people, whom their Protectors had forſaken. They obeyed and 
charged with ſo much violence, that they put to flight both them and the 
Men of Arms that were bchind them , whom the defeat of the Chariots 
had already put in diſorder, and becauſe the weight of their Arms hin- 
dred their ſaving themſelves, they were almoſt all cut in pieces. Whilſt 
Fumenes thus bore down the Horſe inthis Wing, Antiochns having broke 
and pur to rout the Legions, gave them chaſe. Mean while the Macedo- 
nian Phalanx, which ſtood lock'd up together upon four Fronts in the midſt 
of the Cavalry, finding themſelves opened on all ſides, by the flight of the 
Wings , opened to receive in the mid{t of them, ſome Companies of 
light armed Men, who fought at the head of them, and prefcntly cloſed a- 
gain. And now Domitivs.eafily encompaſled the Macedonians, thus clu- 
{tred together, with his Horſe and light armed Foot, and ſhrewdly annoy- 
ed them, for they could neither come to the charge, nor enlarge themſelves, 
and their experience ſtood them in no ſtead at this cloſe order, but rather 
expoſed them tothe Darts of their Enemies : All they could do was to pre- 
ſent their Pike heads tothe Romans, provoking them to come to the puſh, 
otherwiſe threatning they would come to them ; bur being on foot, i 
eavily 
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heavily armed, they durſt not go to aſſault Horſemen, for fear of break- 
ing the Order of their Phalanx, which they could very hardly recover. The 
Romans preſſed not too cloſe upon theſe old Soldiers, thus lock'd together, 
and aialbcramad by deſpair ; but wheeling about them, they charged them 
at diſtance with Arrows and Darts, of which not any fell without execu- 
tion, becauſe they being ſo hudled rogether, could not ſhurt them : ſeeing 
themſelves haraſſed in this manner, and not knowing what courſe to take, 
they gave ground, but ſtill retreating, and not breaking their Order, in- 
ſomuch rhat the Romans durſt not yet draw near, but were ſatisfied to 
charge them at diſtance, till fuch time as the Elephants, which they had 
placed between the Battalia's, began to break their Ranks, and retuſi 
any more to obey their Rulers, cauſed the whole multitude to betake them- 
ſelves to flight in dilorder. Domitins having routed the Phalanx, attempt- 
ed to force Antiochus his Camp, whilſt he continued driving the Legions 
that were oppoſed to him unto their very Camp, they not being ſupport- 
ed by any Horſe, nor any Darters, nor Slings; for Dowitins had placed 
none in this Wing, believing it ſufficiently detended by the River. But the 
King being repulſed by the Tribune , that had the charge of the Guard 
of the Camp, who fallied out with ſome freſh Forces, and cauſed thoſe 
that fled to return to the charge, turned head, puffed up with an opinion 
of the Victory, becauſe he knew not what had paſſed elſewhere. t- 
talus, Brother to EFumenes, advanced to encounter him with a Body of 
Horſe, of which'the King made fo light off, that he charged through and 
through, without receiving any great damage. But when he came to 
have Mk of the ceteat, by the {laughter of his people, with whom 
all the Field of Battel was covered, ſeeing the vaſt heaps of Bodies, Men, 
Horſes and Elephants, confuſedly mixed together, and that even his Cam 
was in the Enemies power ; he likewiſe betook himſelf to flight, and al 
upon the {pur made for Sardzs, whither he reached about midnight. From 
Sardis he preſently took the way towards Cclezes, which men call Apa- 
ia, whither he had underſtood his Son was eſcaped. On the morrow 
he departed from Celeres towards Syria, leaving his Captains to rally the 
Tuines of hiS Army ; andin the mean time fent Ambaſſadors into the Field 
of Battel, ro demand peace of the Conſul, who was then burying the Bo- 
dics of his dead, ſpoiling thoſe of the Enemy, and gathering together the 
Priſoners. Among the Dead, there were tound about four and twen 
Roman Knights, and about three hundred Footmen, who had been {lain 
by Antixchns, and of Eumenes Soldiers only fifteen Horſemen : As for 
the Enemy, they loſt fifty thouſand men , comprizing the Priſoners, for 
the number of the dead was fo great, it could ſcarcely be counted. Allthe 
Elephants fell upon the place, ſave only fifreen, which were taken alive. 
After this ViQtory ſo great, that many could ſcarce believe it ; for they 
could not imagine that a handful of men fighting in an Enemies Countr 
could poſſibly defeat ſuch a prodigious Army of the Kings, and eſpecial 
of the Macedonian Phalanx, compoſed all of old Soldiers, now ſtronger in 
men than ever, and believed invincible ; after this Victory , I ſay, ntio- 
chus his Friends blamed his raſhneſs for having undertaken this War a- 
gainſtthe Romans, and faid that from the beginning he had made it ap- 
pear, . that he wasno great Captain, having ſo inconſiderately abandoned 
Lyſimachia, and the Cherſonſns ; and beſides that, withdrawn the Garri- 
ſons from the Hleſpont, by means of which he might have hindred the 
Scipio's from paſſing into 4a: And at laſt they condemned his impru- 
_ dence for impriſoning, asit were, the choice Forces of his Army, there- 
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by rendring them uſeleſs, and placing his hopes ina heap, and multitude 
of new leavied Soldiers, rather then in men accuſtomed by long exerciſe 
to the toils of War, and whole bodies and courages were both invincible. 
Whilſt all the world talked in this manner of Aztrochus,the Romans grown 
more reſolute then before, now began to think nothing impoſſible, founding 
their thoughts, as well upon their native valor, as upon the aſſiſtance of 
the Gods, and not being able ſufficiently to admire their own good for- 
tune, when they conſidered how being ſo infinitely unequal in number, 
and in a ſtrange Country, they had in one only battel, and in one day ſub- 
dued ſo many Nations, made prize of ſo great Riches, overcome ſo many 
Mercenary Troops, quell'd the glory of the Macedonians, and in ſhort 
Tuined Aztiochns, King of ſomany Kingdoms, and reduced him that had 
gained the Surname of Great, to aby-word, and a Proverb of Antiochus 
the Great has been. 


Whilſt the Romans entertained themſelves,with theſe pleaſant thoughts, 
Publius brother to the Conſul, finding himſelf in a condition to under- 
take a journey, came to the Camp, where the Kings Deputies had Audi- 
ence. They now only deſired to know what ztiochus muſt do, that he 
mighr be received into the friendſhip of the Senate and People of Rome, 
to which Publius anſwered. TZhat this [ar was not begun, but through the 
fault and covetouſneſs of Antiochus, who poſſeſſing 4 great Empire, of which 
the Romans were not at all jealous,not therewith content, had deſpoiled Ptolemy 
his kinſman, and friend to the people of Rome,of the lower Syria, had invaded 
Europe without any right, ſubdued Thrace, fortified the Cherſoneſus, and 
built Lyſimachia. » concluſion having brought an Army into Greece, had 
endeavored to reduce under ſervitude the Greeks whom the Roman People had 
lately ſet at liberty and continued his enterprizes, till ſuch time as he was 
defeated at Thermopylz, That though he had been forced to ſave himſelf by 
flight, he had abated nothing of his Ambition : but had renewed the War by 
Sea, where he had been beaten in ſeveral Fngagements, and had never made 
ay Overture of Peace till the Roman Army w.ts come over into Aſia. That 
even then he had proudly refuſed their conditions, and ſetting ou Foot a 
mightier Army to make yet greater attempts was fallen into an Fxtremity of 
Diſgrace. But (ſaid he) though with reaſon we may impoſe on him 4 

reater penalty, after ſo much obſtinacy, we will not uſe our good fortune in- 
| noch] nor inſult on others calamities. Ie offer you therefore the ſame con- 
ditions we did before, adding only ſome ſmall matter advantegious to both, 
and of importance to the common ſecurity, Renounce Europe, Quit to us all 
Aſia as far as Mount Taurus, Deliver into our hands all your Elephants, 
and as many Ships as we ſhall order you to furniſh. You ſhall henceforth 
keep no Elephants, and only ſh a Number of Ships as we ſhall preſcribe. 
Zou ſhall erve up twenty Hoſtages, ſuch as the Conſul ſhall chooſe, and to- 
wards the Expence of the Har you [hall pay fifty 'Talents ready Mony, and 
two thouſand five hundred after the Senate ſhall have ratified the Peace, with a 
thouſand Talents to be for twelve years to come, yearly ſent to Rome. 7ou 
ſhall likewiſe deliver to us all Priſoners and Runaways, and pay unto Eurnenes 
the Remainder of what was due to his Father, If Antiochus preſently per- 
form theſe Articles, we will grant him Peace, and promiſe him. the Friend- 
ſhip of the Roman People ; Provided the Senate approve it. The Deputies 
having accepted theſe conditions, part of the mony was ſoon brought, and 
the Hoſtages delivered,among which was the Kings youngeſt Son called 
Antiochus, which done the Scipio's and Arntiochus ſent their Deputies to 
Rome. 
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Rome. The Senate ratified the Treaty, and the Articles were ſigned ac- 
cording to Scipio's intentions, however ſomethings were added not before 
exprelled. 7hat the bounds of Antiochus his Dominion ſhould be the two 
Promontories, called Calecadnon ad Sarpedonion, beyond which he was not to 
bear Arms. That he ſhould have only twebve Ships of War to keep bis Sub- 
jeits in awe, but that if he happened to have any Var, he might then have 
more, that he ſhould not leavy any Mercenary Soldiers in the Lands under the 
Roman obedience, nor receive any Runaways, and that from three years to 
three years he ſhould exchange the Heſtages ſave only Antiochus his Son. This 

e was Engraven on a Table of Copper, and ſet up in the Capitol as 
other Articles of Peace with any Nation were uſed to be : an extratt of 
which was ſent to Marius Yolſon, who being at Apamia a City of Phrygia 
took before Antiochus Deputies the Oath of Alliance, as Antiochus on 
his part ſwore toobſerve it inthe preſence of the Tribune 7hermns,ſent to 
him for that pp Thus ended the War between Antiochns the Great, 
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— 


and the People of Rome. 


Some were of opinion it proceeded no farther, becauſe of the favour 
ſhewed by the King to S:ip0's Son, and indeedathis return to Rome, they 
endeavored to trouble him about it, and the two Tribunes of the People 
accuſed him of having been corrupted by preſents to betray the Common- 
wealth. But he made ſlight of his acculers, and his Tryal happening to be 
aſſigned on the ſame day, that he had gained his Victory over the Car- 
thaginians, he ſent before hand to the Capitol, all things neceſſary for a 
Pompous Sacrifice, and preſented himſelf before the Judgment Seat, ma- 
gnificently habited, and not. in Mourning like others accuſed of any 
crime, to move their Judges to compaſſion. This brave Man ſecured by 
the Teſtimony of his own Conſcience, amazed all the world by this man- 
ner of Condu@, for when he began his Diſcourſe, he made no mention of 
any crime, he ſpoke only of the Carriage of his Life paſt, the mighty 
things he had done for the Commonwealth, and the many Viftories he had 
gained, and he uttered it with ſo good a grace as delighted the whole 
Auditory, but when he came toſpeak of Carthage, which he had ſubdued, 
he amplified the matter with ſo much heat, that he not only moved, bur 
warmed the People, by telling them, 7s 7s the day, Gentlemen, whereon 
1 defeated the Carthaginians whom once you ſo much feared: Wherefore I am 
going from this place to ſacrifice at the Hr whoever loves his Country, let 
him ; fon, and go with me to return thanks to the Gods. Having ſaid 
theſe words he mounted to the Capitol, without concerning himſelf at the 
Judgment. All the People followed him, and the Judges: themſelves ap- 
plauded him, beſeceching the Gods that his Sacrifice might prove accepta- 
ble. This ——— his accuſers in a deep perplexity ; for they durſt 
no more call to judgment or 2ccuſe of ambitton or corruption a Man 
whoſe whole behaviour was exempt from ſuſpicion and above calumny. 
Thus nobly did he ſcorn an accuſation, had no agreement with his paſt 
life;Jn which in my opinion he ated more prudently then 4riſtides accuſed 
of Theft,or Socrates when impriſoned for the matters obje&ed againſt them, 
who ſuffered under the infamy without making defence for themſelves. It 
is true,Plato attributes a certain Plea to Socrates, which he had framed ac- 
cording to his own fanſfie. In my Judgment likewiſc he repelled Calumny 
with more generoſity then #p---/,--n4.z5 the Sovereign Magiſtrate of the 
Bceotians with Pelopidas and another, his Colleagues. The Thebans ha- 
ving ſenttheſe Captains with their Forces to aſſiſt the Arcadians and Meſſe- 
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nians againſt thoſe of Zacedemon, and the War not being yet finiſhed as 
they would have had it, they recalled them becauſe of ſome Calumnies : 
but they kept for ſix Months more the Command of the Army, refuſing to 
ſarrender it into their hands were ſent to ſucceed them, till ſuch time as 
they had driven out the Lacedemonian Garrifons, from the Cities they 
held, and placed Arcadians in them. Fpaminondas had beenthe ſole cauſe 
of this, having promiſed his Colleagues, rhat they ſhould fall into no 
danger. But as ſoonasthey were returned tothe City, their accuſers un- 
dertook them each apartto have them condemned to death ; for by their 
Laws it were Cutie Crinne to hold by force the Command of the Army, 
when another. was ſent to be General. The other two were diſcharged 
not ſomuch out of any compaſſion the Judges had for them, as becauſe 
they laid the whole faultupon Zpaminondas who had adviſed them fo todo, 
and did conſent to what they had ſaid. He therefore being laſt of all called 

in Judgement, ./ confeſs (laid he) that 7 have kept the Command of the 

Army beyond the time preſcribed by the Law's, ana have conſtrained my Col- 
leagnes, whom you have abſolved to do the ſame, T therefore beg no favor fr02 

you : I only deſire that for my paſt ſervices it may be writ upon my Tomb. 

Here lies he who having gained the Vidory at Teudtra, led to the very IPalls 

of Sparta his fellow Citizens, in whom before the only ſight of the Lacedemo- 

nian Hits ſtruck a terror : His Country condemned him to death, becanſe he 

had leff conſideration for the Zaws then for the Publick good. Aﬀeer ha- 

ving ſaid theſe words, he deſcended from the Tribunal offering his body 

to any that would lead him to Execution, but the Judges touched wittt 

this reproach, and admiring this manner of defence, changed their de- 

ſign of condemning him as Criminal into Reſpect, and without purting it to 
Vote withdrew from the Aſſembly. Let every Man judge of theſe Exam- 
ples as he pleaſes. 


To proceed; Manins Succeſlor to Scipio, viliting thoſe Lands quitted 

by Aztiocbus to the Romans to ſettle them in good Order. The Tolif- 

bologes a people of Galaria, who had aſſiſted the King in this War,refu- 

ſed to ſubmit. They gathered together upon O/mpus a Mountain of Ay» 
fa, Whither he followed them with great labor, and having overtaken 

them, put them to the Rout, kill'd an infinite number, and drove others 
down the precipices inſomuch that the ſlaughter was ſo great it was im- 

poſſible to reckon the dead ; becauſe of their Numbers : he took forty thou- 

{and Priſoners, whoſe Arms he cauſed to be burnt, and becauſe he could 

not carry along with them ſo great a Number of Captives, he {old them to 

the Neighboring Nations. The TeCtolages, and the Trocmes to revenge 
their Nation, laid an Ambuſh for him, and charged him fo furiouſly that 
with great difficulty he faved himſelf, but ſoon after finding them lying as 
it were heaped upon one another, by teaſon of their great Numbers, he 
cauſed them to be encompaſſed by his light Armed Soldiers, who at a di- 
ſtance diſcharging at them a ſhower of Arrows, not one fell without Exe- 
cution, which made {ſo horrible a Butchery, that after the death of eight 
thouſand Men they drove the reſt fighting paſt the River Halys ; and be- 
caule Ariarathes King of Cappadocia, who had taken part with Antiochus, 
ſent to Maninvs twohundred Talents, demandirig Pardon, for he was fear- 
ful of the War, the Roman entred not into his Territories, but turaed 
head towards the Hell:pout with vaſt Riches, mnumerable ſums. of Mony, 
an infinite of Spoils and Plunder, and an Army loaden with great quantity 
of Baggage. Butnow he committed a great fault, that he would not, be- 
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ing it was Summer time, take his paſſage by Sea, not conſidering the vaſt 
weight of their Equipage ; For it was not now his buſineſs to harden the 
Soldiers by labor, ſince he was not going to War, but returning home 
loaden with {poils. And yethe choſe rather to lead his Army by the way 
of Thrace which is long, crooked and craggy, and that in the violent heat 
of Summer, and without giving any advice thereof to Philip, that he 
might have come out to meet and be his Conduttor, nor did he divide his 
Forces into many Bodies, for the more commodiouſneſs of the March, and 
better ſupply of things neceſſary, nor diſtributed the baggage by the com- 
panies that it might have been the better guarded,but he made all his Army 
tile off, in the midſt of which came the Carriages, which neither the Van- 
guard nor Rear could relieve, becauſe the way waslong and narrow, by 
which means the Thracians falling in on all ſides, and charging them un- 
expeRedly he loſt a great part of his Prey, Mony and Soldiers, and hardly 
ſaved the reſt in Macedon, which made appear of what importance Phi- 
lips care in conduQting them, was to the S:ipio's, and how great Autio- 
= his fault was in abandoning the Cherſoneſus, Manins having cauſed 
the remainder of his people to march through /acedox into as 1-4 and 
from thence into Fpire, unbarqued them, and landing at Brunaduſium dil- 
miſſed there his Forces, and returned to Rome. Thoſe of Rhodes and 
Eumenes King of Pergamus were well ſatisfied with having taken part with 
the people of Rome againſt Axtiochus, and the Rhodians having lent their 
Ambaſſadors to Rome, and Fumenres being come in perſon thither, the Se- 
nate gave tothe inhabitants of that {land Zycia and Caria, which they had 
taken from them ſome time before, for having favored the party of Perſeus 
King of Macedon Enemy to the Roman people. As for Zumenes they gave 
him all that they had taken from Antiochus fave only the Greek Cities of 
Aſia, to ſo many of which as had been tributary to Mttalus Father of Fume- 
zes they ordered to pay tribute to Zameres, and for thoſe which had before 
paid tribute to Antiochus they were declared free, and permitted to live ac- 
cording to their Laws. 


Antiochus the Great being dead, his Son Selexcus ſucceeded, who re- 
deemed his brother 4ztiochus from being Hoſtage at Rome by ſending in 
his place Demetrius his Son. Awtiochus was already come as fr as Athens, 
when Seleucus was trayterouſly murdered by one of the Officers of his 
houſhold called Helodorss, who had deſigned to fieſe on the Kingdom, bur 
Fumenes and Attalxs drove him outand re-eſtabliſhed Lntiochus that they 
might gain his friendſhip : For there had already paſt ſome things between 
the Romans and them which obliged them toſtand on their guard. Thus 
Antiochus the Son of Amtiochus the Great entred into Pofleſſion of the 
Realm of Syria. The Syrians called him ZEpiphares, that is to lay Illuſtri- 
ons, becauſe when ſtrangers would have uſurped his Kingdom he had de- 
tended it, and reſtored the Family of his Anceſtors. Having therefore 
entred into Friendſhip and Alliance with Zumenes, he remained peaceable 
poſleſſor of the Kingdom: of Syria, and of the Neighboring Nations, gi- 

. ving the Government of Babylon to 7imarchus, and the Superintendancy 
of his Revenues to Heraclides two brothers, whom he had abuſed. He 
undertook likewiſe a War againſt Artaxias King, of Armenia, and having 
taken him Priſoner, died, leaving for his Succeſſor his Son Atiochns but 
nine yearsold, to whom the Syrians gave the name of Fupator, becauſe of 
the Vertue of his Father, and appointed Zy{izs for his Tutor or Governor. 
The Senate received with great fſatisfaQtion, the news, that Autiochus, 


who 
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who bad reigned ſome years gloriouſly, was ſo ſoon dead z and when De- 
metrins, the Son of Selencus, Brother to Antiochus Epiphanes, Grandchild to 
Auntiochus the Great, and Coulin to the Infant, repreſented at Rome , 
(where he yet remained as Hoſtage, being about twenty three years of 
age ) that he was next Heir to the Crown , they retuled to let him 
g0 , becauſe they , believed it more advantagious to the people of 
Rome to have Syria governed by a Child than a Man. And having 
underſtood likewiſe , that there were ſome Elephants in that King- 
dom ,. and ſome Ships above the number agreed on with Zztiochuns ; 
they ſent Commiſſioners to cauſe the Elephants to be killed, and the Ships 
to be burnt, the ſight of this Execution begot compaſſion in all the World, 
who thought it cruelty to kill Beaſts fo tame and ſo rare, and to burn ſuch 
Ships, and ſo much ſpleen did it raiſe up in one Leptines, that meeting 
Cn. Ottavius in a place of Exerciſes, as he was cauſing himſelf to be a- 
nointed, he killed that Commiſhoner, whom Zyſ#as cauſed to be interred. 
Demetrius having advice hereof, went to the Senate, , and demanded that at 
leaſt they would diſcharge him from the conditions of a Hoſtage, ſince he 
had been exchanged for Azticchrs, who was dead; bur not being able to 
obtain any thing, he ſecretly eſcaped by a ſmall Veſſel into Syria, where 
he was received with a general approbation of all the World. He preſent- 
ly put Zyſas to death, aad ſoon atter the Infant, forced Heraclidos to flee; 
and executed Zimarchusas a Rebel, having accuſed him for ill manage- 
ment in the Government of Baby/ox. Wherefore he was called Demetrius 
* FSoter, a name given him by the Babylonians. After this, ſeeing him- + gr $:15c;5; 
ſelf ſetled in the Kingdom, he ſent to Rome a Crown of Cold worth ten : 
thouſand Crowns, as an acknowledgement of his having been civily treat: 

edin quality of a Hoſtage ; and moreover, delivered to them Zeptines, who 

had ſlain Ofavins. The Senate accepted the Crown, - but as it the crime 

had concerned all rhe Syrians, they would not content themſelves with the 
puniſhment of Zeptizes. After this, Demetrivs drove Ariarathes out of 

the Kingdom of Cappadocia, and received a thouſand Talents for ſetling in 

it Holophernes, {aid to be his Brother, though it were the Romans inten- 

tion, that both Brothers ſhould be Kings alike : but ſometime after they 

were both expelled, and Ariobarzazes, likewiſe by the Forces of Mithri- 

dates, King of Pontus , upon which cauſe with ſome others began the 

War with A7ithridates. Never was there a greater, nor in which there 

were ſo many ſtrange revolutions, or ſo many Nations concerned ; beſides 

that it laſted forty years, during which time, the Palace of the Kings of 

Syria oft-times changed its Maiter , though they were ſtill of the tame 

Race. There happened likewiſe during that time, many broils and mu- 

tations 1n divers Kingdoms. The Parthians, who for a long time had been 

revolted from the Family of the Se/encides, added to their Eſtates Meſa- 

potamza, which they cut off from the Kingdom of Syria: 7igranes, Son 

of * 7igranes, having ſubdued the neighbouring Nations, which had eye- *7':5 Tigranes 
ry ane their King, and cauſing himſelf to be called King of Kings, made "77 7 *m7. ©? 
War upon the Selencides ; who would not ſubmit. And Avtiochrs, ſir- nes. Ea 
named the Pious, being not able to reſiſt him, he became Maſter of alt the 

Provinces of Syria on this fide Euphrates, as far as Zeypt , and of Cilicix 

beſides, which was likewiſe under the Dominiori of the Seleucides:; Aa- 

gabates commanded in the name of the King his Maſter in all their Eftates 

newly conquered, with a powerful Army tor fourteen years together;bur 

after that 47ithridates overcome by Zxcullus, ſought any bow in the Court of 

Tigranes. Magabates went with his ans to the aſſiſtance of his King, 
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and'in the mean time Azatiochas, Son of the Pious, retook Poſlefſion of 
his Kingdom, with applauſe of all Syria. Zncullus, who waged the firſt 
War with 77oranes, and drove him out of his new Conqueſts, diſturbed. 
not the King of ria, in the Poſſeiſon of the Kingdom of his Fathers ; 
but Pompey, Succeſſor to Zncellus, after having defeated Aithridates , fut- 
fred 7igranes to remain King of Armenia ,, but for Antiochns, though he 
had never diſobliged the Romans, yet he de{poiled him oft his Kingdom,and 
indeed it was ealie for a great Army to oppole a King unarmed : not but 
that he had another pretence , for *twas alledged, that it was not juſt that 
Syria, whoſe Kings of the Seleucian Race were expelled by the Arms of 
7 igranes, ſhould rather return to them again, than to the Romans, who 
were Conquerers of the ſame 7igrazes himſelf. Thus were Cilicia, Syria 
as well the higher as lower, Pheniciaand Paleſtize added tothe Roman Em- 
pire without fighting, and with them all the Countries between Z#- 
phrates and Zgypt. There remained only the Jews to be ſubdued by force, 
andyPompey performed it, {ent their King Ariſtobulus Priſoner to Rome , 
and raſed the Walls of Zerzſal:m, a very great and a holy City in that 
Country. Ptolemy the fiſt King of Zeypt had before done the ſame : e- 
ſpaſian likewiſe took and pillaged it ; and the laſt time it was taken, was by 
Aarian in our days, wherefore the Jews pay morc Tribute by the Pole, 
than for the Goods which they poſſeſs, and for the Syrians and Cilicians 
they pay the hundredth part. Powpey having conquered all the Nations that 
had been formerly under the Se/zucides, gave to lome particular Kings, as 
alſo to the Gallogrecks of Az; and for the others, he confirmed in their 
Tetrarchics the Ancient Kings that had faithfully ſerved the Romans in 
the War againſt 1ithridates. Some years after all theſe Eſtates were 
reunited to the Roman Empire, every one in his time, but the principal 
part under the Empire of Avguſtus Ceſar. Now Pompey being departed 
from $yr:a, left his Government to his Q»eſtor Scauras, to whom the Se- 
nate ſent Marcus Philippins tor Succellor,and after him Aarcellinus Lentnu- 
{us,both theſe Pretors,who during the two years that each had the govern- 
ment of this Province, were obliged ſ{cveral times to come to blows with 
the neighbouring Arabs, who made incurſions into the Province, wherefore 
afterwards there were Proconſuls ſent into $3ria, who had the ſame power 
with the Conſuls in matters of War. Gabizs was the firlt that came with 
an Army, when Mithridates King of Parthia, driven from his Kingdom by 
Orodes his}Brother, was re-citablithed by the aſſiſtance of the Arabs. At 
the fame time Ptolemy , the Eleventh King of Z#2ypr, being expelled like- 
wile by his SubjeCts, by force of Money wrt, with Gabinius to reſet- 
tle him in Aexararia, and ſuſpend the War with Parthia. He didit, and 
by force conſtrained the Alexandrians to return to the obedience of their 
King. But Gabinins was by the Senate condemned to baniſhment ; for 
having without exprels Orders paſſed into Zeypt , and having undertaken 
a War which was thought'to be unfortunate , being forbid by the $ybi/ls 
Verſes. To Gabinius ſucceeded (asI think) Crafſns, who going to make 
War with the Parthians was defeated by the loſs of his whole Army. Af- 

ter him Z. Bib«/us had this Government, during whoſe time the Parthians 

made an irruption into this Province, and in the time of $:xa, who was 

his Succeſlor, extended their Arms as far as /onia, the Romans being then 

diverted by the Civil Wars. But we ſhall more amply treat of all theſe 

Matters in the Book of the Wars againſt the Parthians , this being only 

deſigned for the Wars in Syria. What therefore I have ſaid, is only to make 

known in what manner Syria came under the Roman Dominion, and how it 


was 
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was 7cdu 4 under the form of a Province. Nor will it be much from the 
purpoſe to inſert ſomething of what paſſed from the time of the Macedo- 
nians, till it was brought under the Roman Rule. 


Alexander having overcome the Perſians, was King of $5ria, and not 
only of ria, but alfo of all the Countries, whuther he carried his Arms. 
After the death of Alexander, wholett rwo Sons, the one yet a little Infant, 
and the other in the belly of lis Mother. The Macedonians prelſled for- 
ward, by the love they bore to the Blood of Philip, choſe for their King 4 
ridens the Brother of Alexander, who yet was not e{teemed over wile, 
changing the name of riders into that of Philip ; but that only for the 
that Mexarders Children were in their minority, for they gave Guards to 
the Mother , whilſt ſhe was great with Child. Mean white the Captains 
of the Macedoniens, 2nd principally Perd/ccas, under the authority of this 
Philip, divided the conquered Nations into Satrapies or Governments, and 
the Brother and Children of Aexander, being fometime after Uead, the Sa- 
rapes or Governours, became Kings. Z.29medon was the firlt that was 
placed in the Government of $r:a, by the favour of Perdiccas, and of 
Antipater, who after Perdiccas had the Government of the Kingdom. As 
foon as he had taken poſſeſſion, Prolemy, who was Governour of Z2yptcame 
- into Syria with a Fleet, and offered this Governour a great ſum of Money to 

ut it into his hands, that it might ſerve as a Rampier to Z2ypr, and that 
io thence he might invade C _ But not able toobtain any thing that 
way, he took Zzomedon himſelt Priſoner, who afterwards corrupting his 
Guards, fled to Acetas in Caria. Thus Ptolemy ſieſed upon Syria, where 
having ſtaid for ſome time, he left Garriſons, and returned into Z2ypt : As 
for tigonns, he was Governour of Phrygza, Lycia and Pamphzilia ; and 
beſides, when Antipater went into Europe , he left him ſuperintendent 
Generalof all Aſia : So that Fumeres, Governour of Cappadocrz , being de- 


claxezd Enemy of the Macedonians, he wentand beſieged him, and under- 


ſtanding that he had made a private eſcape from the place, purſued him, 
and ſlew him in the way to Media, whither he had deſigned to flee for re- 
fuge : from whence returning to Babylon, he was magnificently received 
by Selercus, then Governour there. But Seleucus having ann. Goon to 
death one of his Captains, without acquainting him with it, he demand- 
ed of himan account of the Publick Moneys, which ſo much perplexed Se- 
tencis, that not able to reſiſt Hntizonns, he retired to Ptolemy into Zoypr. 
Antigonus hereupon depoſed Blitor,Licutenant Governour of AZcſopotamia, 
from his charge, becaule he had aſſiſted Selexczs in his retreat. Soon at- 
ter he reduced under his obedience the Province of Baby/on, Meſapotamia, 
and all the Nations from Meda to the H:lleſpont ; infomuch , that the 0- 
ther Governours not enduring he ſhould fiefe on ſo many Countrics to 
their prejudice, entred into a League againſt him. Selexucus was the prin- 
cipal Author of it; and Ptolemy, Zyſemachus, Governour of Zhrace, and 
Caſſander , who commanded in Macedon after the death of his Father, 
ſigned to it. They forthwith ſent Deputies to 4t/-20zxs to demand the 
reſtoration of thoſe Lands. he had ficſed on, and to produce the publick 
Moneys to be divided amongſt them : He made a mock of the Depurati- 
on, whereupon the Confederates declared War againſt him. This no- 
thing daunted him ; but on the contrary , he beat out thoſe Garrifons 
Ptolemy had placed in Syria, and made hunſelf Maſter of Pheniciz, and 
lower Syria, till then under the obedience of Zgypt. Thence he went to 
the Cicilian Ports, leaving Demetrins his Son, only 6wo and twenty years 


ot 
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of age, in Gaza, with an Army to oppole the deligns of Prolemy: but 
Ptolemy defeated him in a great Battel, and forced him to flee to his Fa- 
ther. Selencus was preſently ſent by the Confederates to Babyloz , to re- 

fleſs himſelf of his Government : Ptolemy having to this effeCt given 
him « thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horle ; this was a Body utterly 
uncapable of forcing ſo great a City, but the inclinations the Babylonians 
had for him, made him be received, and his Forces ſoon increaſed prodi- 
giouſly. Antigens incenſed againſt Prolemy, overcame him in a Sea Fight , 
which was tought near the Iſland of Cyprus , where his Son Demetrius 
commanding , the Army were ſo puft up with this Vitory , that they 
proclaimed both Father and Son Kings. Ir is true, there was no perſon lett 
of the Blood Royal, rides, the Son of Philip being dead, as were like- 
wiſe Olympia's, and the Children of Alexander. Prolemy's Army here- 
upon gave him likewiſe the Title of King , left his loſs ſhould make him 
ſeem to yield to the Vitor. Thus different ſucceſs occafioned the like e- 
vent. The others preſently followed the Example , and of Governours 
made themſelves Kings. Thus Seleucnus became King of Babylon afd Me- 
dia, killing afterwards with his own hand in combat, /Vicator, whom 4»- 
tigonus had placed in the Government of thar Province ; he had afterwards 
many Wars, as well againſt the Macedonians as the Barbarians, and a- 
mong the others two againſt the Macedonians. The laſt of which was 
againſt Zyſimachus, King of Zhrace ; and the firſt againſt Antiochns, then 
fourſcore years old , when the Battel was fought near JZpſz, a City of 
Phrygia, where that brave old Man diſcharging the part of a General and 
Soldier together, loſt his life. 


After his death the Confederate Kings divided amongſt them his Eſtates, 
of which S/excus had for his ſhare all thoſe Lands that lie between #u- 
phrates and the Sea, and from the Sea as far as Phrygiz in the main Land, 
which vaſtly augmented his Dominion. And he moreover loſing no op- 
portunity of making himſelf greater , being cqually powerful im Elo- 
quence and Arms, conquered Aeſopotamia, Armenia, and Cappadocia, ſir- 
named Selencidia ; and beſides thoſe became Maſter of the Perſians, Par- 
thians, BaCtrians, Arabs, Tapyrians, Sogdiens, Arachoſes, Hyrcanians, and 
other Nations, fronting upon the River Z/dss, which had been ſubdued by 
Alexander. So that, except that King, no Prince ever poſleſſed fo great a 
Country in {a ; tor all the Lands , from the confines of Phyygia to the 
River /24»s, were under his obedience. He went likewiſe to make War 
with ,Z2drocotes,King of the Indians, that inhabit beyond the River,and re: 
turned not till an Alliance was contracted between them, which was follow- 
ed by Peace. True it is, that whilft Autigonns lived, he poſleſied but ſome 
part of this, for the greateſt ſhare came to him after his death. They 

ay that being in Mexaxder's Army , in his expedition into 4, and yer 
but a private Soldicr, he conſulted rhe Oracle of Dzidymea, concerning his 
return, to which he was anſwered, 7ake leave of Europe ard poſſeſs Aſia. 
That in Macedon, there of a ſudden appeared on his Fathers Hearth a 
great flame, which no body was ſeen to kindle, and that hits Mother was 
advertiſed in a Dream, to give the firſt Ring {he ſhould find to Selencns 
to wear ; for that he ſhould Reign in that place, where by chance he let 
it fall, and thatſhe found one of Iron, with an Anchor engraven thereon, 
which was loſt about Zuphrates, *Tis faid likewiſe, that as he walked a- 
bout Babylon, he ſtumbled upon a ſtone, which having cauſed to be taken 
up, there was found an Anchor underneath , which troubled much the 

South-ſayers, 
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Southſayers, who would have had this Prodigy to be a preſage of delay : 
But Ptolemy, the Son of Zagns, who accompanied him , ſaid it Was Ta- 
ther a ſign of ſtedfaſtnels, wherefore when Se/encus attained to the Roy- 
alty, he bore an Anchor engraven in his Ring. Some likewiſe have aſ- 
ſured us that whilſt Alexander was yet living, and in his preſence there 
happened another preſage of the tuture greatneſs of Se/eucns ; for after 
he was returned from the Indies, being embarqued upon the Euphrates to 
go viſit the Marſhes of Babylon, with intent to make Channels to water the 


Champion of $ria ; his Diadem was by the wind carried of his Head, . 


and ſet upon a heap of Reeds, near the the Sepulcher of an Ancient 
King, by a fatal preſage of the death of that Prince, which happened ſoon 
after. Whereupon a Mariner caſting himſelf intothe Water, and having 
taken up the Diadem, put it on his Head, and brought it drie to Aexan- 
der, who for a reward gave him a Talent of Silver. The Divines told 
him he ſhould put this man todeath, ſome ſay he did it, others deny it ; 
and others again ſay, it was not at all a Mariner, but Sclexcus himſelf, 
who caſt himſelf into the Water , and put the Diadem on his Head for 
fear of wetting it, and that the preſage was fulfilled in the perſons of 


them both: Alexander dying at Babylon, and Seleucus ſucceeding in the 


greateſt part of his Empire. Theſe are the ſigns I have met with, pre- 
{aging his greatnels.. To proceed, after the death of Alexander, he was 
Captain of the Guards of the Kings Houſhold, a command, which whilſt 
the King lived, had been poſſeſſed by Zpheſtion, and after him by Perdic- 
cas; from thence riſing by degrees, he came to the Government of Baby- 
los, and at laſt mounted the Throne ; and becauſe he had gained many 
ViQtories, he was called * Wicator, for I think that more probable than to 
imagine that becaulc he ſkew \Vicator, he bore away that name as a preci- 
ous ſpoil. He was tall of Stature, and fo ſtrong, that when Lexander once 
facritied, a Bull in fury breaking from its Cords, and eſcaping, he alone 
ſtop'd it, laying faſthold on his Horns, which is the reaſon why they place 
Horns with his Statues. He beautihed the Country under his Dominion 
with many fair Cities, which he built from one end to the other, of which 
ſixteen he cauſed to be called by the name of his Father ztiochia's, ſix at- 
ter his Mothers name Laodicea's, nine after his own name Seleucis*s, four 
after his Wives names, three after the firſt Zpamia's, and one after the 
laſt Stratonicea, the faireſt remaining to this day are five, two Selencia's, one 
on the Sea fide, the other on the Zzeris.  Zaodiceain Phenicia, Antiochia in 
Mount Zibanus, and Apamia in Syria : Helikewiſe gave names to others , 
either Grecian or Macedonian names, as Berea , Zaeſſa, Maronea, Perinta, 
Callipolis, Achaia , Polla, Orope, Amphipolis, Arethuſa , Aftachia, Tegea, 
Chalcis, Lariſſa, Herea, Apolonia, and in Parthia it ſelf, Sotera, Calltope, 
Chari, Hecatonpolis, Achaia, in India, Alexanaropolis ; and in Scythia, 4- 
lexaudreſcatta: His ViQtories gave a name to WVicepborea in Meſopotamia , 
and to Vicopolis in Armenia, which confines on Cappadocia. *Tis laid like- 
wile, that when he was about to build Selexcia on the Sea fide: It was 
marked out by«hg Thunder; wherefore the Thunder is there adored as a 
God, and to this day they ſing Hymns toit, and ule many particular Ce- 
remonies. And when he deſigned to lay the Foundations of that, which is 
upon the River 7 y2ris, the Mag? or Southlayers , who had Orders to ſer 
out the day and hour, when the.Work was to begin, to the end it might 
be built under a fortunate Conſtellation, pitched upon an unhappy hour, 
becauſe they were not. well pleaſed, that a great City ſhould be built 
there to awe themſelves. And that as the King in his Tent waited - 
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the fatal hour, and all the Army ſtood ready to lay their hands to the 
Work, as ſoon as the Signal ſhould be given them. The hour of good 
Augury being come, the Soldiers on a ſudden , thinking they heard the 
Command given, fell to the Work with ſo much alacrity, that no forbid- 
ding whatſoever could ſtay them : at which Se/eucus was much caſt down ; 
but the Magicians ſeeing him diſquieted about the fate of the City, de- 


manding only ſafety for their perlons , and having obtained it, ſpoke to 
him in this manner. 


7 be Oration of the Magicians. 


Ir, neither Men noy Cities can change their Fate be it good or bad, for 
every City has its Deſtiny, as well as every Man ; now it hath pleaſed 

the Gods that this here ſhall endure many ages , being begun at this preſent 
hour. True it is , that becauſe we feared that when once built it would be- 
come 4 Fortreſs againſt our ſelves, we have endeaoured to divert the Deſtinies, 
but they will ſtill be Miſtreſſes,both of the cunning of Magicians,and inanimad- 
wvertency of a King. IVherefore Fate it ſelf commanded your Army to do 
what was moſt advantagious, *Tis a truth we aſſure you of , and that you 
may believe we deceive you not again ; 7ou were here in perſon, you commanded 
they ſhould ſtay for the ſignal, and your Army, which in other occaſions, where 
they were to throw themſelves into dangers, and to endure toil and labour, has 
always been perfettly obedient to you , coulda not now ſtand ſtill, though you 
commanded it ; but all oz a ſudden with its Officers ran to the work, as if it 
had been commanded ; and fo indeed it was, and therefore could not be _ 
at your commands ; but who in humane affairs can have more power than a 
King , but a God? God, which this day grants you the full of your deſires. 
God, wbo a more faithful Counſellor than we, is the Author of the Foundati- 
6n of this City. God, enemy of ow Nation and Allies, ſince now we have no 
more ftrenoth left, having neighbours more powerful than we ſo near us. 1 
ſhort, reſt aſſured, this City is founded under a fortunate Conſtellation , and 
ſhall flouriſh a loug time. And now we hope as our fault proceeded only from 
the fear we had of the decay of our felicity, you will not —_ your ſelf of 
the pardon you have granted us, The King mightily pleaſed with the 


Magi's diſcourſe, forgave them : And this is what I have found concern- 
ing Seleucia. 


Now Se/-»cus willing , that whilſt he was yet living, his Son might be 
King, gave to him the greateſt part of his Territory in the main Land : 
but though this were an action worthy the magnanimity of a mighty 
Prince z in my judgement, what he did in favour of this Son's love, and 
of that modeſty he ſtrugled wittt in his ſickneſs, declared more courage 
and prudence. For this young Prince was paſhonately in love with 
Stratonice his Fathers Wife, by whom Se/encas had already had a Child ; 
yet knowig his paſhon to be criminal, he never diſcovered it, nor gave 
the leaſt | 2 of it to any perſon : but ſmothering his grief, lan- 
guiſhed in his bed, and deſired death. #raſitratus himſelf , that famous 
Phyſician, to whom the King, gave ſuch large allowance, could not at all 
conjecture whence his diſtemper ſprung , till ſuch time as obſerving 
that he had no corrupt humours in his body, he concluded the ſeat of his 
malady muſt be in the mind, the contagion of which had paſt. into the 
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Body. He knew his Grief, Anger, and other diſturbances of Man's Spirit ; 
could not well be concealed, but that a Modeſt Perſon might well conceal 
his Love; and founding himſelf upon this, he privately diſcourſed it 
with Antiochss, and conjured him to tell him the cauſe of his Diſtem- 

r: But not being able to draw any thing from him , he kept near 
bi Red, had diligently obſerved thole Changes happened to him, when 
any Woman entred his Chamber, and having taken notice thar 
when others came about him ; his Body continued without any alte- 
ration; but at all times, when the Queen came to viſit him , his 
ſpirit ſeemed ſtrangely moved, and ſhame and remorle of Cenicience 
ſeem'd written in his Face , though he {2id never a word ; but that as 
ſoon as ſhe was gone, his Body reſumed a more lively colour , and 
with a freſh heat returned to its former Eſtate. Upon which he told 
Selencns , that his Sons diſtemper was incurable ; whereat the King fur- 
priſed, tet his Grief break out with a Shriek ; and the Phyſician added, 
Tis for Love, Sir, that he dies, and the Love of -a Woman he can never 
enjoy. Selencus was aſtoniſhed , that there ſhould be a Woman in the 
World , that would not let her ſelf be perſwaded by a King of Aſa , 
when he propoſed to her the Marriage of his Son, and thereto added 
Prayers, Gifts and Money ; nay, a great Kingdom, to which the Prince 
was Heir , and which he would be ready to part with preſently in re- 
compence of his cure, it any one demanded it, and thereupon preſſing 
the Phyſician to tell him, who this Woman was : He replyed, *77s my 
wife, Sir. To which the King returned : 42d how good man, you that are 
our Friend, and tyed to ou Houſe, by ſo many reciprocal Teſtimonies of kind- 
meſs, and beſides all that, a wiſe and honeſt man, will not you ſave the life 
of this younz Prince, the Son of a King , your Friend, fallen unhappily in 
Love, and who out of Modeſty has concealed his Grief, even unto Death ? 
Can you make ſo little account, wot only of Antiochus, but of Seleucus him- 
ſelf? He fergning to be moved with theſe Arguments, turned them thus 
upon the Father. And if he were (aid he) iz love with th: Queen, would 
you quit her to him? Hereupon St/encus began to ſwear by al! the Gods, 
Prmt-Tors of his Crown, that he wonld give h:r him freeely, and with all 
his h-ait, that he might leave to Poſterity a Noble Example of Paterna! 
Goodneſs towards a Modeſt Son, who in his Affliction had not made ths leaſt 
Corplaint, and was abſolutely unworthy of this Misfortune, In concluli- 
on, after much Diſcourſe of this Nature he declared, h: was extremely 
troubled, that he himſelf could not be the Phyſician of his Unfortunate Son, 
without being beholding to Eraſiitratus : Who ſeeing now the King was 
in earneſt , diſcovered to him the whole matter, and how he came to 
know it, notwithſtanding all his Sons reſiſtance. Seleucus leemed 0- 
verjoyed at what he heard, and now there remained only the difficul- 
ty of perſwading his Son and the Queen ; which he did , and after 
having gained their Conſent to his Propoſition, he aſſembled his Ar. 
my, who perhaps had already ſome inkling of the Matter , and begin- 
ning to make an enumeration of the great Attions he had done, by 
which he had extended the Bound of his Empire farther , than any of 
the Succeſſors of Alexander, he then remonſtrated to them , how being 
grown old, it was hard for him to govern ſo vaſt a Kingdom. /herec- 
fore (aid he) 7 will drvide this miohty Maſs, and that I may provide 
for your ſecurity for the future, 7 am reſolved to diſcharge my ſelf at pre- 
ſent of one half of this burthen on him that T eft:em moſt dear. 7 be- 
lieve that you will obey me in all things, it being but juſt you ſhould do ſo. 
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Yon, T ſay, that ſince the death of Alexander , fightins under my Au- 
ſpices , are mounted to ſo high a degree of Power. Now that which T «& 
ſteem moſt dear , and moſt worthy of this Empire is this young Prince , 
the Flect of my Children, and this Princeſs, who being in a flouriſhing age, 
will ſoon give you Children to be the ſtay and ſupport of this great Fmpare. 
I marry them: therefore together in your preſence, and 1 give them all thoſe 
Kingdoms I poſſeſs in the main Land. As for the thing it ſelf, do not you 
conſider in it , ſo much the Cuſtom of the by gow , and other Nations, as 
the general Law, common to all men, which requires that Subjetts ſhould 
believe whatever their King Decrees is juſt, As loon as he had uttered 
theſe words , the Army began to make their Acclamations, proclaim- 
ing him the greateſt King ſince AMexander , and the beſt of all Fathers. 
Thus Selexcys married his Wife with his Son, and ſent them to take 
poſſeſſion of their Kingdom. And ſurely this Action gained him more 
Reputation than all the ViQtories he had won , for he conquered him- 
ſelf. He had ſeventy two Governments, under his Dominton , ſo vaſt it 
was, of which he gave the greateſt part to his Son, recciving to himſelf 
only the Country , lying between Zuphrates and the Sea. After this, ,—+ 
having War with Zyſimachus ( which was the laſt he had ) he gave hin 
Battel on the confines of Phrygia, near the Helleſpont, where Zyſimathus 
was ſlain. And as he had patled the Strait to fiefe upon Zyſimachia , he 
was himſelf ſlain by Ptolemy, firnamed S:rrannus , who was one of his 
Train. He was the Son of Prolemy Soter, and of Furidice, the Daughter, 
of Antipater, and fear having driven him from Zeypr, becauſe his Father 
had refiived to give the Kindom to his younger Brother 5 Selewtus took 
pitty on him, received him, as the Son of his Friend, entertained him at 
his Table, and carried him till along with him, in recompence of which 
he became his Murderer. Such was Selencus his end, who dyed in the 
leventy third year of his Age, and fortieth of his Reign, for my part, I be- 
lieve we may likewiſe refer to his death the anſwer of the Oracle : 7ake 
leave of Europe, and poſſeſs Aſia ; for Lyſimachia 1s in Furope, and this 
was the firſt time he had repaſſed into Zwrope : After having followed 
Alexander to the Conqueſt of Aſia : *Tis faid , demanding a Magician 
where he ſhould dye, he received this Anſwer. 


Keep far from Argos to proloag the date 
Of Life, for elſe thou haſtneſt on thy Fate, 


After which he made an exaCt ſearch of all places, called Argos , and 
took ſpecial care not togo near the Argos of gh pr 18 of Amphilochia, 
ol Oreſtiade, from whence fome Macedonians are called 4rzeades, or ſo 
much as to a City of thet name , which Diomeats, during his baniſh- 
ment , had cauſed to be built beyond the Ionian Sea; but that as he 
Was going from the Helleſpont to Zyſimachia, he faw an Alter built upon 
an Eminence, and having demanded the name of the place, they told 
him it was called 4gos, and that whilſt he was informing himſelf of the 
cauſe of that name , whether the Argonauts paſſing that way had not 
given it , whether the Inhabitants of the Country had not called it ſo, 
becauſe of the Argians, that went tothe Wars of 7roy ; or atlaſt, whe- 
ther it might bear that name in memory of the Country of the trides. 
Ptolemy thruſt him with his Sword through the Body. Phileterus , Go- 
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nour of Pergamns, redeemed his Body from Serranns, with a great fum 
of Money ; and when he had burnt it, ſent the Aſhes to Anriochus, who 
cauſed a magnificent Monument to be raiſed for him in . Seleuc;a on the 
Sea, and built a Temple in Honour of him, which was called .NVicatorion, 
As for Zyſimachus, tis ſaid that he was one of Alexanders Guard of the 
Body ; and that one day having a long time followed the King on foot , 
who was on Horſe-back, he grew ſo weary, that to eaſe himſelf, he laid 
hand on the Horſe tail, and by chance was pricked in a Vein of his Fore- 
head, by the point of Mexanders Javelin, which hung behind the Crup- 
per, from whence there iſſued ſo much Blood, that that Prince having 
nothing elſe, bound it T with his Diadem , which being afterwards re- 
ſtored to that Prince all bloody , Ariftander, the South-ſayer foretold , 
that the wounded perſon ſhould be a King, but ſhould always Reign'in 
Wars and Troubles. And indeed he ruled forty years, compriling the 
time, when he aſſumed but the quality of Governour ; and at laſt was 
{lain at the age of ſeventy years, with his Arms in his Hand, his Van- 
quiſher Selexcus not long out living him. Zyſimachus being flain, a Dog 
he had loved,ſtaid a long time by the Body, and defended it from the Birds 
and Beaſts, till ſuch time as 7horax of Pharſaliz finding it, gave it Buri- 
al. Though ſome there be that ſay, that he was buried by a Son of his, 
called Alexander, whom fear had made ſeek a refuge with Selencns , 
when Zyſimachus put to death Azathocles his other Son ; and that his Bo- 
dy having a long time been ſought after, was at length found by means 
of a Dog, quite putrefhed , and was buried by the Inhabitants of Zy- 
ſimachia in a Temple, which was afterwards called  Zyſimachiov. Thus 
dyed alſo at the ſame time two Kings of equal ſtature, and of 
an extraordinary ſtrength of Body , one at the age of ſeventy years, and 
the other three more, figliting in perſon to their very death. 
After Selencis his death, his Sons ſuccecded in his Kingdom of Sr, 
the firſt of which was Antioch, firnamed Soter, who fell in love with 
his Mother-in-Law, and afrerwards repulſed the Gauls, who had made 
an irruption out of Zurope into ſis. The ſecond was another ntio- 
chus, born of the ſame Woman, he whom the Mileſians called God, be- 
cauſe he had delivered them from 7imarchas their Tyrant, but this God dy- 
ed of Poiſon, given him by his Wife. He had married rwo, whom 
he equally loved, Zaodice and Berenice , Daughters of Prolemens Phila- 
delphus, one of which two, to wit, Zaodice gave him his death, as ſhe 
did ſoon after to her Siſter Berezice, and her Child. Ptolemy , the Son 
of Ph:ladelphus revenged this crime by the death of Zaodice, and march- 
ed into Syria, as far as Babylon, which gave occaſion to the Parthians 
ſeeing the Houſe of the Seleucides in trouble, to ſhake off the Yoke of 
their Dominion. To this Man, ſirnamed God , ſucceeded in the King- 
dom of Syria , Seleucus his Son by Zaodice , who was: called Callinices , 
and after Callinicus his two Sons, Selencus and Antiochus , one after the 
other: the Eldeſt of which having neither health nor ſtrength enough to 
keep his Army in awe, was poiſoned by his Domeſticks, having reign- 
ed only two years; and for 4ztiochrs, whe was ſirnamed the Great, it 
was he who had War with the Romans, the Hiftory of which we have 
now wrote. We have likewiſe ſpoke of his two Sons, who reigned 
both one after the other, S:/eucus twelve years, without doing any thing 
conſiderable, (nor indeed had the power , by reafon of his Fathers for- 
mer loſſes) and ztiochizs only two years, during which he took pri- 
loner Artaxias, King of Armenia, and undertook an expedition into #&- 
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gypt againſt Prolemy the Sixth , one of thoſe two Sons , whom their 
Father lately dead ; had left for his Succeſlors. As he lay encamp- 
ed near Alexandria, Popilius the Roman Deputy came into his Camp 
with Letters, whereby he was commanded to depart the Kingdom of 
the Ptolemies. After he had read them, and ſaid he would conſider of 
them , Popilius made a Circle upon the Ground about him witha Rod he 
had in his hand, bidding him, conſider before he went out thince, which 
{o terrified him, that he ym departed the Realm ; and becauſe in 
his way, he plundered the Temple of /exus in Zlymais, he dyed of a 
rottengels of the Lungs : He left a Son nine years old, called Antiochus 
Eupator, of whom we have ſpoken, as alſo of Demetrius his Succeſſor , 
who being Hoſtage in Rome, eſcaped into Syria, where having taken 
poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, the Syrians gave him the name of Souter, which 
the Son of Micator had before born. There was one Mexarder railed 
Arms againſt him falſely , ſaying he was of the Race of the Selencides ; 
and being ſupported by Ptolemy, King of Zzypt, out of the hate he bore 
to Demetrius, he drove him out of his Kingdom ; he dying in Exile, his 
Son, called likewile Demetrins, reconquered it, 2nd becaule he had Van- 
quiſhed this Selencus , who was not of the Family of the Selencides , he 
was called by the Syrians Vieator, like the firſt Selewcxs, from whom the 
Kings of Syr/a were deſcended. And endeavouring to follow his Exam- 
le, he undertook an expedition againſt the Parthians , where being ta- 
hog Priſomer, he lived along time in the Court of Phraates, and mar- 
ried Rhodognze, that Kings Siſter. Mean while a Domeſtick of the for- 
mer King's, called D#odotws, ſeeing the Throne of Syria without a King, 
fieſed cn it to advance therein a Ch:'d, named Mexander, the Son of 
that baſtard Aexander, and a Davghier of Prolemyes , and ſoon af- 
ter having made away his Pupil', had the boldneſs to make himſelf 
King , changing the name of Dodotzs into that of ZTryphon. Antioch , 
Brother of the Priſoner Dexvesrins, hearing at Rhodes of his Brothers Cap- 
tivity, and all the diſorders ſucceeding it, returned into his Country , 
where with much labour he reduced this ax, and having put him 
to death, advanced with his Army againſt Phraates, to oblige him to re- 
leaſe his Brother, whom he preſently ſent to him out of a fear, the Par- 
thian , at that time, had of War, yet this ſtopt him not from purſuing 
his deſign, and engaging in Battel with the Parthian, wherein being o- 
vercome, he ſlew himlelt. Demetrins returned to his Kingdom was manr- 
dered by his Wife C!zcpatra, enraged at the ſecond Marriage with' Rho- 
dogune, the news of which had betore been the cauſe , thar during the 
Captivity of her Husband , ſhe had married with her Brother Aztiochus, 
ſhe had two Sons by Demetrins, Selencus and Antiochus , firnamed Grypus ; 
and by 4ntiochus, another Antiochus called the Cyzycenian ; of whom 
Grypus ſhe cauſed: to be brought up at Athens , and the Cyzycentar at. 
Cyzica, As for Selencus, who had cauſed himſelf to be crowned immedi- 
ately after the death of his Father , ſhe killed him her ſelf with an Ar- 
row, whether 1t were ſhe were fearful , he ſhould revenge his Fathers 
death, or that ſhe had conceived a hate againſt the whole Family. Se- 
lencus being dead, the Kingdom deſcended to Grypaus, who forced his 
Mother to drink a Poiſon ſhe had prepared for him. Thus ſhe at laſt 
was puniſhed, and for him he degenerated nothing from Cleopatra, for 
he having advice of it , declared War againſt his Brother, drove him 
out of his Kingdom , and made himſelf, King of Syria, he enjoyed it no 
long time, being himſelf expelled by the Arms of Sclenczs , Son to _- 
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tiochas Grypus, who reſpeCtted not in him the Quality of Uncle ; but he 
became fo violent, and lived with ſo much Tyranny, that being at Mopſz, 
a City of Cilicia, he was burnt alive in the place of publick Exerciſe. 
His Succeſſor was Antiochus, the Sonof the Cyzyceniaz, whom the Syri- 
ans believed had eſcaped his Uncles traps, only for his Piety, wherefore 
they ſirnamed him the Pious ; and yet he was only ſaved by a Curtezan 
fell in love with him, becauſe of his Beauty, which makes me think the 
Syrians gave him that name ,. only out of a jeer ; for this Pious man 
married Selexe, who had before been married to his Father the Cyzyceni- 
an , and to his Uncle Grypzs. Therefore Divine Juſtice ſuffered him in 
puniſhment of his Crime to be driyen out of his Kingdom by 77igrares ; 
and the Son he had by Sel/eze, who being bred in Aft was called 4a. 
tick, to be deprived of his Kingdom by Pompey, as we have before re- 
lated , having reigned only one year, during which that General was 
elſewhere employ'd. He was the ſeventeenth King after Selencus , with- 
out reckoning MAexander the Baſtard, or his Son, who were not of the 
Race, nor their Domeſtick Piodotus. To conclude, the Race of the Se- 
lencides Reigned two hundred and ſeventy years, and if we account from 
the time of Alexander the Great , till this Kingdom was reduced into the 
form of a Provitice, we muſt likewiſe add thoſe fourteen years which 77- 

ranes Reigned. Thus much I thought good to ſay, by the way, concerty 
fog the Macedonians , that were Kings of Syria , though the Subje& bs 
ſomewhat ſeparate from our Hiſtory. 


The End of the Syrian War. 
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I. H E qntroduttion to the Hiſtory. Il. Craſſus choſen Conſul leaves 
Rome to go againſt the Parthians. III. Craſſus firſt Expedition 

wherein he do's nothing memorable. TV. Craſſus preparations for his (c- 
cond Expedition and the preſages of his misfortsne. WV. His march, and 
the treachery of Agbarus. VI. Upon Intellizence that "the enemy is not 
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far off, th draws up his Army in Battel. VI. Deſcription of the Battel. 
VIII. Snccefs of the Battel, and the death of Craſſus So. IX. 7he end 
of the Battel wherein the Romans are worſted. X. Craſſus decamps by 
by night. XI. The Parthians purſue their Vidtory, and Craſſus is ſlain. 
XII. The Parthians rejoxce at Craſſus death. XIII. The beginning of 
Anthony's //Var a2ainſt the Parthians, in which Ventidius makes great 
progrefl. XIV. Anthony's Preparations. XV. Some fights between 
Anthony and the Parthians. XVI. Anthony's retreat, XVII. Zhe 
raſhneſs of Flavius Gallus who had nigh loſt the Army. XVIIL Famine 
in the Army. XIX. Continuation of Anthony's retreat, and the end of 
the War. | 


Fter Pompey ( and thoſe who as we have already ſaid, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the Government of Syria) Gabinins was 
ſent to Command in that Province, whither ( as he was di- 
{poſing himſelf ro make War againſt the Arabs) Mithri. 
dates King of Parthia driven out of his Kingdom by his 
brother Orodes) came to him to requeſt him to ſuſpend his Expedition 
againſt the Arabs, and march againſt the Parthians. But Ptolemy the Ele- 
venth, King of Zzypr had more prevalency over the Spirit of the Pro- 
conſul, and by the power of Mony wrought ſo far with him, that in ſtead 
of going againſt the Parthians he led his Army to Mexardris. Afﬀeer ha- 
ving reeſtabliſhed that King, he was condemned to Baniſhment, for ha- 
ving without the Senates Order undertook a War in Z2ypt, forbid by the 
Oracles, and particularly by the Siby/s verſes. Craſſus ſucceeded him, 
who going to make War upon the Parthians periſhed with his whole 
Army. After his death, when LZ. Bibulus was governor of Syr7z, the 
ſame Parthians made an irruption into the Province, and afterwards un- 
der the Government of Saxa, who ſucceeded him over-run all as far as 
Tonia, the Romans being imbroiled in Civil Wars: yet did they nothing 
memorable, beſides ſpoiling the Country, rather like thieves then Men ot 
War, and all that was but the conſequence of Craſſus overthrow, which 
had given them a boldneſs that Anthony was at laſt to give check to, 
bur to write the Hiſtory of this Expedition we muſt begin our diſcourſe 
farther of. 


The day of Aſſembly for Eleftion of Conſuls being come. C. Ceſar, 
Pompey the Great, and arcs Craſſus being found Competitors, the two 
laſt (notwithſtanding all the endeavors of Cicero, Cato and thoſe of the 
Contrary FaQtion) obtained the Conſulate by force, and prolonged to 
Ceſar the Government of Ga#/ for five other years. Having drawn by lot 
the Governments of $ria and Spain. Syria tell to Craſſus, and Spain to 
Pompey, with which all Men were wellfatisfied. For the people were 
pleaſed that Pompey ſhould not go far from the City, and there was great 
likelyhood becauſe he extreamly loved his Wife, that he would not wil- 
lingly abſent himſelf for any long time. - On the other ſide Craſ/::5 as ſoon 
as he ſaw himſelf Governor of Syria, difſembled not his ſatisfaction. He 
thought no greater happineſs could have arrived him, and {© far did his 
Excels of Joy tranſport him, as to make him in his familiar converſation 
with his friends, utter a thouſand extravagancies, which ſavored of the 
young Man, and ſeemed contrary to his nature, who had never been taken 
for a Proud Man or a Boaſter; but now exalting his thoughts above _ due 
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level, his judgment was perverted, inſomuch that he not only promiſed 
himlelf to ſubdue the Syrians and the Parthians, but as it the Victories 
gained by Zxcullss againſt 7izranes, and by Pompey againit Mithridates 
had been bur ſports, his depraved imaginations carried him as far as rhe 
BaQtrians, the Indians, and the Oriental Ocean. Though in his Commut- 
ſion there was not any mention made of a War againlt the Parthians, yet 
no Man doubted but he was reſolved to undertake it. Ceſar himlelf wri- 
ting to him from Ga#!/ commended his deſign, and exhorted him to purſue 
it, but many good and underſtanding Men, thought it ſtrange he ſhould go 
to make War againſt innocent people who only demanded peace. Where- 
fore Craſſus, having intelligence that Arteivs Tribune of the people had a 
deſign to hinder his going out of the City, was afraid, and intreated Pompey 
who had a great power over the ſpirits of the people, to be his ConduQor, 
they found 1n the Street a great number of Perſons diſpoſed to Arreſt him, 
but Pompey obſerving them, went tomeet them, and with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance appeaſed them; fo that they held their peace, and gave him paſl- 
ſage. Atteins only made oppoſition, firit by forbidding Craſſus to pals 
any farther, and then by commanding the Uſher to fieze his perſon, but 
the other Tribunes not thinking it convenient, let him paſs. Then - 
teins ran to the Gate, and filling a chafing diſh with fire, as Craſſss paſt by 
made efuſions thercon, pronouncing Execrations againſt the Conlul, and 
invoking Gods, whoſe names were new and dreadtul. This manner of 
curſing 1s very Ancient, and the Romans are of Opinion that theſe Im- 
precations are {o powerful, that whoever they are pronounced againſt 
cannot eſcape, nor can any good happen to him that pronounces them, 
wherefore they never uſe them raſhly, and now many perſons blamed 
Alteius, in that by declaring himſclf Enemy to Craſſus though in favor 
of the Commonwealth, he had t.lied rhe minds of the whole City with 
fear and Superſtition. Yet all this hindered not the Conſul from ſetting 
forward to Bruaduſim, and though the Winter which was not yet near 
paſt might have diverted him from adventuring to Sea, yet he would ftay 
no longer, ſo that he loſt many of his Ships by Storm, and having rallied 
the remainder of his forces, took his way by Land through Galatia, where 
he found King Detotarus, who was of a great age, building a New Ci 

to whom he ſaid in raillery. ou begiz to build at twelve a clock, to which 


the other replycd ſmiling, and you 7 perceive go not againſt the Parthians 
very early, For Craſſus had already paſt ſixty years of age, and look'd much 
Elder then he was. 


Being arrived in the Province, the firſt ſucceſs of his affairs anſwer- 
ed very well to his hopes, for having cauſed a Bridge to be built, he with 
caſe and ſecurity paſſed his Army over the Euphrates, and received under 
his obedience many Cities of Z7eſopotamia which ſurrendred to him; One 
he beſieged called by the Greeks Zcnodocia, which was defended by a Ty- 
rant named pollonirs, and becauſe he had loft before it one hundred of 
his Soldiers, he ſtormed it with his whole Army, took it, razed it, and 
lold all the Inhabitants he could find by Outcry. After this he permitted 
his Army tocall him Emperor by which he loſt much of his Repuration, 
as if having gained this ViQtory ,his hopes had reached no higher. In con- 
cluſion he placed Garrifons in all the Cities had ſurrendred, whoſe num- 
bers amounted to ſeven thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, and with 
the reſt of his Army, came to take up his Winter-quarters in Syria, whi- 
ther his Son who had torn Arms in Ga#! under Ceſar, from whom he had 

received 
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received many Military rewards, came to him with a thonfand choſen 
Horſe. This was ia my opinion the ſecond fault Craſſus committed, after 
having raſhly undertaken this Enterprile, for whilſt he ought to have ad- 
vanced as far as Babyloz and Selenc:a,Citics in all times Enciny to the Par- 
thians, by keeping at this diltance he gave the Enzmy time to make pre- 
parations. The ſtay he made in $742 gained him not more glory, tor he 
lived rather like a Tax-gatherer then a General. The time which ſhould 
have been employed in making proviſion of Arms, and cexcrcifing the 
Soldiers, was {pent in reckoning up the Revenue of the Citics, and in 
weighingand meaſuring the Gold and Silver conſecrated to the Goddeſs 
of Hierapolis. And when he had Ordered the Lords and Commonalty of 
the Country to ſet out a certain Number of Soldiers, he preſently diſpen- 
ſed with them for Mony, whereby he drew upon himſclt the ſcorn of all 
the World. It was at the Temple of the forementioned Goddels, whom 
ſome will have tobe 7wrs, others F:unmo, others WVatrre, which contains 
in her the ſeed of all things, there it was I fay that he received the firſt 
preſage of his ill fortune. For as the Father and Son came out thence, the 
young Man ſtumbled, and fell before the Gate of the Temple, and the old 
Man tell. upon his Son. 

Whilſt he was drawing his Forces-out of the Garriſons there came ro 


him Amvaiſadors trom * -ſaces who laid but little ro him, the ſenſe of © 
which was this. Z7hat if the People of Rome had ſeat that Army, the ar Kr 
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world not end, but by the abſolute r#ine of one of the parties, but if it were Parthia, 


true ( as was reported) that Crallus without his Countries conſent, and for 
his own particular intereſts had undertaken it, Arlaces world not them do his 
utmoſt, but having compaſſion on the Conſuls age, would let the Romans 90, 
whom he conſidered rather as men beſieged then Conquerors, To which Craſ- 
ſzs having arrogantly replyzd that he would prve thm an anſver at Se- 


leucia, /agiſes chief of the deputation in a tit of laughter ſhowing the 


Palm of his hand z Craſſzs ſaid he, there ſhall hair 2row hore b.forc tho 
ſee Seleucia, and therewith the Ambaſſadors departed to give advice to 


* Orodes their King that he mult reſolve for War. Immcdiately after, + 7, x7 
lome of thoſe who had been placed in Garriſon in the Cities of 1efopo- p2rticela 
tamia, having eſcaped through all the difhiculties in the World, came to 


the Camp, where they bred no ſmall diſturbance. They gave account of 
the vaſt number of Enemies they had ſ{cen, the labors rhey had undergone 
in defence of the Cities trom whence rhey were driven, and aggravating 
every thing, as1s uſual in ſuch caſcs, rhev aſſured their fellows that it was 
impoſſible to elcape from the Parthians when they purſued , nor to over- 
take them when they fled, that their Arrows wounded -betore they could 
be perceived, and thar nothing was proof againſt them, whilſt they were 
Armed with ſuch ſtrong Curaiſes that nothing could oftend them. The 
Roman Soldiers hearing theſe diſcourſes were appalled, for being perſwaded 


that the Enemies dittered nothing from the Armenians, and Cappadocians 


whom Zucullus had beaten till he was weary, and believing that the molt of 


their labor would be the length of the way, and the trouble to purſue 
Enemies that durit not ſtay for them, they aw that quite contrary to the 
opinion they had entertained, this War would be both. doubtful and dan- 
gerous; Inſomuch that the Chief Oiticers of the Army were of opinion to 
hinder Craſſus from proceeding farther, till he had conſidered more ma- 
turely of an affair, which concerned the ſafety or loſs of ſv many Men. 


Moreover the Augures gave private notice that the Entrails of the Beaſts 
pronuſed nv good, and that Craſſus his Sacrifices were not pleaſing to the 
0 Guas, 
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Gods. But he would hearken to nothing from them or aty other but 
thole who encouraged him genezoully to purſae his deſign ; among which 
the counlel of Artabaſrs King of Armies made great impreſſion on his 
Spirit, for he came to the Roman Camp, with fix thouland Horſe 
which they call the Kings guards with promiſe to furniſh ten thouſand 
Horſe more, and thirty thouſand Foor at his own expence, perlwading ts 
aſſault the Parthians, by the way of Armenia, and he would take care to 

uide the Army a commodious way, and to furniſh them with all necef- 
Eiries, and that thus Craſſ»s would have continual Mountains to 
March through, and places dimcult for Horſe Service, in which the Par- 
thian ſtrength chicily conſiſted. The Conſul highly applauded the Kings 
good will, and praited the Magnificence of his Troops, but told him he 
would take the way of 17ſopotamia, where he had leit a great quantity of 
Valiant Men of the Roman name. After this conference the Armenian 
returned into his Kingdom. As for Craſſns, as he cauled his Army to 
paſs over a Bridge, great Claps of Thunder began tomake a dreadtul noiſe, 
and continual flaſhes ct lightning darted in the Soldiers eyes, befides all on 
the ſudden an impetuous ſtorm, raged agaimit the Bridge, and carried 
away a part of it. It happencd likewiſe that the lightning tell twice in 
the place whereon they were to encamp, and one of the Conſuis Horſes 
in his molt ſtately Trappings carried the Eſquire that rode him, into the 
River notwithſtanding all endeavors to ſtop him, nor were either Horſe 
or Man ever ſeen afterwards ; They fay likewiſe that the Eagle that was 
firſt taken vp by the Standard-bcarer, of it ſelf fell backward, and that 
when the Army having paſt the River fat down to ear, they by chance 
gave the Soldicrs nothing but Lentils and Broath, which 1s counted doleful 
meat, becauſe only ſerved at Funcrals. Aſrerwards as ou made an 
Oration to his Army, there eſcape ! from him a word which ftruck a 
ſtrange terror into the minds of the Soldiers. For he td them he had 
cauſed the Bridge over the River to Fo brunce down, that not one of 
them might rcturn; and though that abſurd:ry mighr have becn repaired 
by explaining the words, and that the Corf.:1 ovghtto have interpreted it, 
that he might not leave upon their Spirits ai. Impreſſion of 11! Prelage, yet 
he would not do it out of Stubbornnels. After this having muſtered his 
Army, he oftered a Sacrifice, and as the Prie{t put the Entrails of the beaſt 
into his hands, he let them fall, at which the aſhſtants being ſcandalized, 
he laoghing laid, 7h:ſo are the inconveniences of old anv, but our Armswill 
never fall ot of .crr hands. Hethen found that the Army which paſſed the 
River conſifte] of {even Legions, about four thouſand Horle, and as many 
light Armed Foot. 


Sometime aitcr the Scouts brought in word that the whole Region was 
deſert, and that they had only diſcovered the track of a great Number of 
Horſes which {cemed to fly before them, upon which intelligence Craſſus 
conceived {ome good hopes, and the Soldiers began to deſpiſe the Par- 
thians,believing they would never ſtand to tight them. However Craſſus, 
and ſome of the Conſuls Friends. adviſed him to rctire into ſome one of 
thoſe places he held in that Country, til! {ach time as he had received 
more certain advice of th: Fnemy, cr at leait thar he would march them 
towards Selenciz, along the Banks of the River,tor {o greater plenty of pro- 
viſions might be brought him by water, and in caf2 the Enemy came to 
afſail him, the River might ſerve as a Rawpire, ſo that they could not en- 
compaſs him abcut, and by that means he might fight them with equal 

Forces. 
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Forces. '' As Craſſus was conſulting about the importance of this Counſel, 
there arrived inthe Camp an Arabian Gentleman called bars, cunning 
but treacherous, whom Fortune made ule of as the Principal Inſtrument, 
for deſtruftion of the Army ; ſome who had born Arms under Pompey, 
knew him, and remembring that Great General had obliged him, thought 
he might have an affection tor the Romans. But indeed he was ſent to 
Craſſus by thole who Commanded the Kings Army, to draw him it pof- 
ſible from the River, and Foot of the Mountains, and make him take 1nto 
the Plain, where the Horſe had more advantage. For they were relolved 
on nothing leſs then to come to a pitcht battel with the Romans in that 
lace. Azbarns therefore coming to ſalute Craſſ»s, and being well ſpo- 
vouy began his diſcourſe withthe praiſes of Pojpey, and the kindnefſes he 
had received from him, thenhe fell to diſcourſe of the mighty power of 
Craſſus, ſetting forth that he wrong'd himſelf im {pending time in conſul- 
tation, when he was but more than too ſtrong, for there was not any need 
of Arms, but only of nimble Feet and Hands; to deal with a People, who 
had a long time been prepared to pack up their Mony and Choicelt Riches, 
and fly into Scythia or Hyrcania, But if yo will fizht, faid he, you muſt make 
haſt leſt the Kinz reſuming Covrage Rally up likewiſe his Forces, for at preſeat 
you have only to deal with Surcna who is the Rear-guard of thoſe Forces that 
make their Retreat, for as for the King, they know not where hers. Now all 
this was falſe, for Orodes had upon the fir{t of the War divided his Forces 
into two Armies, withone of which he had invaded 47merizs, where he 
made ſtrange Havock to Revenge himſelf of Artabaſus, and had given the 
other in charge to Swrera to oppole the Romans. Not out of ſcorn as 
ſome lay, for there is no likelyhood that he ſhould dildain to deal with 
Craſſus a Roman Conſul or that he could think it more Honorable to wage 
War with -tabaſus or Plunder the Villages of Armeniz, but for my part 
am of the opinion he retired thither for tear of the danger, or as intoan 
Ambuſcado, to expect the ſucceſs of the War. For Sex: was no Com- 
mon Man, being both for Riches, Birth and Quality, the ſecond to the 
King, and for Valor and Vigor of Body, the Chief among all the Parthi- 
ans, beſideshe was large of Stature, and of as Noble an AſpeCtas any Man 
living could be. He had continually in his train a thoutand Camels for 
burthen, two hundred Coaches for his Women, and for his Guard a thou- 
land Men at Arms, beſides a greater Number of Light Horſe, fo that the 
Orcinary Train of his Houſhold, was ten thouſand Horſe, reckoning his 
Vaſllals and Slaves, and by an Ancicat Hereditary Right of his Famuly he 
had the Honor firſt to ſet the Crown on the head of the new King of the 
Parthians : He hal brought back this ſame Orodes from Exile, and reſtored 
him tothe Throne, . he had by Storm taken the Great S-/-#c/a, being the 
firſt that mounted on the walls, from whence himlſclt drove the Guards 
that defended them, and though he were not now above thirty years of 
age, he was eſteemed one of the molt Policick Men of the time he lived 
in, which he ſhewed by cntrapping Craſſus, who yet in truth was caſie to. 
be deceived, firſt by reaſon of his pride and daring, and at laſt becaule of 
his fear, and the diſtreſs to which he ſaw himlclf reduced. Aobarws 
therefore having by fair words per[waded. him to leave the River, caulcd 
him to take his march through the midit of vaſt plains, naked of trecs, un- 
tild, and of which they Bo no end, ſo that the Soldiers grew faint- 
hearted, not only for thirſt, and the tediouſneſs of the way, but becauſe 
they found no refreſhment in their travel, they ſaw neither River nor 
Mountain, nox any green: thing, but as it they had been in the wide Sea 
O 2 tiey 
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they beheld nothing on all ſides but an affrightful ſolitude. All this al- 
ready gave them ſome ſuſpition of Treaſon which was confirmed, when 
Aambailadors from Artabaſus came to acquaint the Conſul that. their King 
_ engaged in a War againſt Orodes, who had invaded his Country 
could not ſend him any aſſiſtance, but that he adviſed him to turn his 
Arms that way, and to joyn with the Armenians to give battel tothe Par- 
thians, or if that were not his judgment, at leaſt ſo to order his march that 
he took care not to engage inthe plains, where the Horſe ſhould have too 
much advantage, but that he ſhould as much as he could draw towards 
the Mountains. To all which Craſſus who would not write a word in 
Anſwer to the King, brutiſhly like a Man in Choler made Anſwer, 
* That he was not now at leifure to think of the affairs of Armenia, biit 
* that at his return he would Chaſtiſe £tabaſus for his treachery. Where- 
upon Caſſius and thoſe that were of his mind grew angry, but without ſay- 
ing a word to Craſſus, who would not liſten to any good counſel 
given him, they fell toreviling Azbarus with a thouſand reproachful words. 
Hhat miſchievous Devil brought thee hither, thou moſt villanous of all man- 
kind (aid they to him) by what Witchcraft or Inchantments bf thou beer 
able to perſwade Craſſus, to take bis march through theſe vaſt Solitudes, a road 
more proper for a Numidian Robber then a Roman General ? But he being, 
cunning entertained them till with fair words, exhorting them to have a 
little patience, and encourageing the tired Solghers to march, and with 
flattering ſmiles telling them : hat do you think you are marching now 
through Campania, or do you hope to ſind here Fountains, Rtvers, Shades, 
Baths, and continual Inns? Remember, pray remember that you paſs now by 
the confines of Arabia and Syria. Thus Aebarns treated the Romans as if 
he had been their Pzdagogue, and before his Treaſon was diſcovered he 
left them, not by ſtealth but by conſent of the Conſul, whom he made be- 
lieve he went to give Orders about things mo and to create ſome 
diſorder in the Enemies Camp. *Tis ſaid that that day Craſſus came forth 
not in a Purple Robe, according to the manner of the Roman Generals, 
but cloathed in Black, which yet he went and changed as ſoon as he per- 
ceived it, and that ſome Enſigns pitcht inthe ground ſtuck fo faſt,that thoſe 
who were to carry them, could ſcarcely pull them our, at all which Craſſss 
did but laugh. 


He Commanded preſently to March, and earneſtly urged the Legions to 
follow the Horſe, when ſome of his Scouts coming in, brought word that 
others of their fellows had been {lain by the Enemy, and they had hardly 
efcaped, and that there was 2 dreadful multitude following them at the 
heels with refolution to fight. This news amazed the whole Army, but 
eſpecially Craſſus, who began to draw his Army into Battel, but with a 

reat deal of Irreſolution. Firſt, according to Caffſivs advice, he drew up 
his Legions at length, extending them as far as ever he could, that the 
Enemy might not ſurround them, and placing his Horſe on the wings, 
but afterwards changing his mind, he formed his Legions into a Battel of 
four Fronts, each of which he covered with twelve Cohorts, each Cohorts 
ſtrengthened by a ſquadron of Horſe, that all four might be equally de- 
fended by the Horſe. One of the wings he gave in charge to Caſſius, the 
other to his Son, and kept himſelf inthe main battel. CHOY in this 
Order they gained a River called Ba/iſſa, which though neither deep nor 


hrge was very welcome to the Soldiers, who had had fo toilfome a March 
| through 
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through heat and duſt, moſt of the Officers adviſed not only the refreſh- 
ing the Soldiers, but m— that night there, to the intent, that making 
the beſt diſcovery ug ber ibly could of the number and poſture of the 
Enemy , they might be the better able to encounter the next Morning : 
but young Crſſ#s, and his Horſemen, calling out for the Battel, the Con- 
ſul again re-incouraged, commanded that thoſe, who had a mind to take 
any repaſt , ſhould cat without ſtirring from their Ranks ; and ſcarcely 
had he allowed. them to take what Food was neceſſary, but he marched 
forward the Army , not ſlowly and often halting , as is uſually done b 
thoſe, who would preſerve their Men for the Fight; but upon. the al. 
lop, and all in a breath, till ſuch time as the Enemy appeared ſooner 
than they looked for them; but neither in any =” numbers, nor in a 
poſture to give any terrour tothe Romans ; for the main Body of the Ar- 
my was hid by theſe Vant-curriers, who by Surena's order had with looſe 
Coats covered their Armour. 


But when they drew nearer, and that the Enemies had given Signal of 
Battel, there was heard throughout the whole Plain a dreadful noiſe, for 
the Parthians uſe in War neither Horns or Trumpets ; but knowing 
well that of all the Senſes, the Ear is moſt capable of afteQing the Mind ; 
and ſtirring up the Paſſions, they beat all at once through the whole Ar- 
my, certain Drums, whoſe hollowneſs makes dreadful roaring; which in 
ſome meaſure imitates Thunder. This noiſe having begyin to terrifie the 
Romans, the Parthians threw off their looſe Coats, and ſhewed their Ar- 
mour of poliſhed Steel, whoſe brightneſs dazled the eyes, and they were 
diſcovered to be mounted on Horſes , barbed and covered with plates of 
Iron and Copper. Surezz made a {how above all the reſt, the Magnifi- 
cence of whoſe habit ſeemed ſomewhat effeminate, 2nd difagreeable to 
the high Reputation he had gained : but in this he followed the Cuſtom 
of the Medes, who go to Battel -painted and curled , whereas the Par- 
thians tuck up their Hair on their Forcheads, to make them appear more 
formidable. At firſt they charged on the Spur with Lances in their Refts 
againſt the Front of the Roman Battel, to try to break it : but having ob- 
ſerved the Legionary Bucklers joyned fo cloſe, and their Ranks faſtlocked 
together, they retired, and as if they had disbanded, and quitting their 
Ranks, wheeled about the Roman Army : Craſſus ſent againſt them his 
light armed Men, who went not far; for the Soldiers ſoon finding them- 
ſelves overwhelmed, and beaten down with ſhowrs of Arrows, ran to 
fave themſelves among the Ranks of the Legions, bringing amongſt then 
great confuſion and diſorder ; eſpecially when it was perceived, that thoſe 
were diſcharged with ſuch a violence,that they equally wounded thoſe that 
were armed, and thoſe that were not. And now the Parthians began 
to fight at a diſtance with Flights of Arrows from all ſides, which were 
never ſhot in vain ;' for the Romans were fo cloſed together, that though 
the Parthians would , they could not well have miſt them ; and their 
Bows being great and ſtrong, and managed by vigorous Arms, made ng 
{light Wounds: Infomuch that the Romans were already hard put to ir. 
K they ſtood firm without quitting Ranks, they were - BurorV 1 : and if 
they preſled to aſſault the Enemy, they could not reach them, and yet 
were wounded {till ; for the Parthians x Frome their Arrows, as they 
fled; and next the Scythians are certainly the moſt skilful Nation in the 
World in this Exerciſe, invented doubtleſs to defend at once, both front 

the Enemy, and from the ſhame of flight. 


However; 
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However, the Romans had patience ſo long as they hoped, that the E- 
nemy having once drained their Quivers , would cither retire, or come 
to fight hand to hand : but when they underſtood that they had 1a their 
Army great numbers of Camels laden with Arrows, whither they went. 
by turns to fill again their Quivers, as faſt as they had emptied, they 
were utterly diſmayed ; yn ſeeing ng end of this kind of fight, be- 
gan to aMiCt himſelf, and ſent to tell his Son, that he ſhould advance 
to charge the Enemy , before they were incloſed ; for they preſſed hard 
upon him, and wheeled about the Wing, which he commanded to fall on 
in the Rear. This young Man having therefore taken thirteen hundred 
Horſe, of which Ce/ar had given him a thouſand , and eight Cohorts of 
Foot armed with Bucklers, which ſtood next him, drew oft, and went fu- 
riouſly to charge the grols of the Enemy ; but they ( whether that place 
were miry, as fome & or that by this {tratagem , they had a mind to' 
draw the Conſuls Son, as far as was poſſible, trom the reſt of the Army) 
turned tail and fled. He OY with loud cryes declared the Encmies. 
flight, and addreſſed himſelf to purſue them, accompanied by Ceſorinns 
and Megabachrs, this laſt famous for ftrength of Body, and height .of 
Courage ; the other a Senator, and beſides a great Orator, both of the 
ſame age with young Craſſs , and his familiar Friends. The Horſe fol- 
lowed, and the Foot after them, all filled with joy and hope, believing 
they gave chaſe toa Vanquiſhed Enemy ; but they had not gone far ere 
they diſcovered the cheat, beholding thoſe return to the charge, who had 
made a ſhow of flight, ſupported now and.ſtrengthncd with great num- 
bers: Whereupon thoſe who wc.re at the Head of the Romans ſtood 
ſtill, believing, becauſe of their ſmall mumber, the Enemics would come 
and afſault them at hand : but they oppoſed them only with their- Lan- 
ciers, whilſt the reſt ſcouting up and down the Plain, with their Horſe- 
hoofs broke the ſurtace of the Earth ,- from whence aroſe ſuch clouds of 
Sand and Dutt, that the Romans could nenther {22 nor {peak : So rhat be- 
ing thus lock'd up cloſe together in a croud, - they were wounded, and dy- 
ed not of a quick and cafie death, but with ſtrange pains and convulſions 
cauſed by the Arrows ſticking in their Bodies, which not being able to en- 
' dure, they rolled themſelves upon the ground to break them in their 
wounds, or elſe ftriring to pull them out with the barbed heads, which 
had pierced into the Veins and Nerves, they gricvouſly tore themſelves , 
and added fre/hangmih to the former. Thus moſt of all thoſe Cohorts 
that followed the Horſe being ſlain, the reſt remained uſeleſs , becauſe 
of their wounds ; and when their Captains commanded them to go charge 
the Parthian Men at Arms, they ſhowed their hands nailed to their Buck- 
lcrs, or their Feet ſtruck through, and faſtned to the ground fo that they 
could neither fight nor flee. Hereupon young Craſſus reſolved to make 
one brisk attempt with his Horſe, but the ſtrokes they gave with their 
weak and {lender Javelins, having but ſmall eftets on the others Cur- 
raſles of boild Leather, guarded with bands of Iron ; whilſt on the con- 
trary their {teel-headed Lances piercing throvgh ard through the Gauls 
lightly armed, and almoſt naked, made the march very unequal. He had 
great” confidence in thele Gavls , and indeed they did act wonders , they 
tieled on theſe Lances with their naked hands , and in endeavouring to 
wreſt them away, tumbled the Mcn ar Arms from off their Horſes ; who 
being over-laden with Iron , could very hardly mount again : There were 
likewiſe fome of them, who quitting their own Horſes, went and thruſt 
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their Swords in the bellies of thoſe of the Enemy, who mounting at the 
ſinart of the wound, tumbled back with their Riders, ſo that many were 
by this means trampled to death under the Horſe Feet, as well of the Ro- 
mans as the Parthians: but nothing was more inſufferable to the Gauls 
than the heat and drowth, to which they were not accuſtomed ; and be- 
ſides, many had loſt their Horſes, which had been ſlain by the Pikes or 
Lances. Wherefore they reſolved to recover the Legions, having in the 
midſt of them the young Craſſs , alrcady tortured with many wounds : 
but ſecing nigh unto them a Hillock of Sand, which formed a kind of E- 
minence, they retircd thither, and tying in the midſt thoſe Horles they 
had left ; fortified themſelves with their Bucklers, which they ranked 
round about them, thinking by this means to defend themſelves from the 
Barbarians : but it fell out quite contrary ; - for though in a Level thoſe 
before do in ſome meaſure cover thoſe behind, yet here, by reaſon of 
the declining ground, one ſtanding above another, no perſon could be in 
ſecurity. They were all wounded alike, and dyed with the more vexati- 
on, that they could not revenge themſelves, but mult all periſh without 
Glory. There were along with the young Craſſus two Greeks, Citizens of 
of Carres,called Hierom and Nicomachss, who would have perſwaded him 
to have ſaved himſelf with them in the City of Zhzes , which took part 
with the Romans : but he made anſwer, There were no death 1 crucl, 
that for fear of it P«blizzs would forſake his Companions , who had not in- 
aged themlelves in that danger, but for his ſake. And art the ſame in- 
6. gave leave to them, exhorting them to take care of themſelves ; bur 
for his own part, not being able to make ule of his hand, becauſe of a 
wound he had received by an Arrow , he preſented his breſt to his Eſ- 
quire, commanding him to run him through. Some ſay Ceſorizss dyed 
in the ſame manner, and that Zegabachss, and moſt of the Nobility flew 
themſelves. Thefeſt aſſailed by the Parthians,dycd generouſly defending 
themſelves, and tis reported five hundred only were taken alive. The E- 
nemy forthwith cut off the Heads of young Craſſus, and his Companions , 
and returnedto ſeek out his Father, who in the mean time had acted, as 
we {hall now relate. 


After the Command given to his Son to charge, and that ſome came 
and told him, that the Enemy fled, and that he likewiſe found himſclf 
not {0 hardly preſſed upon, tor indced they had lett him; he teok a lir- 
tle courage , and cauſed his Army to March into the lower Ground, 
hoping his Son would ſoon return from the purſuit of the Enemy. Mean 
while young Craſſus perceiving himlclf in danger, diſpatch'd away ſeve- 
ral Meſſengers to his Father, to give him notice of it, of whom the firſt 
were {lain by the Enemies; and the next, who hardly efcaped brought 
word, that Publirzs was certainly loſt, if not ſuddenly relieved. Upon 
this news the Conſul found himſelf toſſed with fadry paſſions which 
blinded his reaſon, ſo that he knew not what to reſolve on : He was fear- 
ful of looling all, if he went to the ſuccour of his Son; yet he loved him, 
and therefore was in doubt whether he ſhould go to his relief, or endea- 
vour to ſave the reſt. At faſt he cauſed the Army to March towards the 
Enemy, who preſently appeared to meet them ; witneſſing by their loud 
and terrible ſhouts that they had gained the Victory ; and letting the Ro- 
mans know, by the ab noiſe of their Drums, that they muſt again 
prepare to fight. Thus they made their approach, bearing the Head of 


Publius upon the end of a Lance, ' and asking by way of deriſton , who 
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were the Parents of that young Man, and of what Family he was? for 
they could not believe that Craſſits the baſeſt of all men could beget a Son 
{o Brave and Valiant. This ſight caſt down the ſpirits of the Romans 
more than all the Calamities they had ſuffered ; and inſtead of ſtirring up 
in them that indignation and deſire of revenge, which it ought , over- 
whelmed them with horror and fear. However, Craſſus Valour appeared 


upon this occaſion extraordinarily, he cryed out, as he marched on Horſe 
back through the Ranks : 


The Oration of Craſſus. 


His Misfortune concerns me only, fellow Soldiers, the glory and felicity 
of our Country remains yet intire , whilſt you are in a condition to 
defend it. And if you have any compaſſion upon me , for having loſt a Sor 
of that Value, *diſcharge your anger on your Enemies, and deprive them of 
their joy by puniſhing their cruelty. Looſe not your Conrage , for the miſ- 
fortune happened to me , whoever pretends to great recompences ts ſubject to . 
like diforaces. Lucullus did not Fanquiſh Tigranes , or Scipio Antiochus, 
without the expence of blood. Our Fathers loſt a thouſand Ships in the Con- 
queſt of Sicily ; and in Italy it ſc!f” many Generals and Captains have pex 
= whoſe loſs hath not hinared their party from gaining the Vittory ; for 
the Roman Empire is not mounted to this Greatneſs and Power by the good For- 
tune of the Romans, but by their Patience and height of Conrage in Adverſity, 


After theſe words Craſſ#s, perceiving that moſt of the Soldiers received 
them but coldly, commanded to give a ”w ſhout aft together, which 
made but their inward grief the more known ; for they ſhouted with 
weak and diſcordant Voices , whilſt the Barbarians aniycred them in a 
Tone high and Harmonious. The Fight preſently began, wherein the 
Enemies light Horſe wheeling about the Romans, galizd them in Flank 
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with ſhowrs of Arrows, whillt the Lanciers, who ailailed them in Front, 
made them recoyl and croud clole together. However , ſome out of 
fear of the Arrows, drew oft from the grols to charge nearer at hand : 
but they did their Enemies little hurt, and were preſently killed by their 
Lances, whoſe Iron head entring the Body, was followed by a thick Staff, 
thruſt forward with 1» great violence, that often times it went through 
and through both Horle and Man. After the Battel had thus laſted rill 
night, the Parthians retreated, ſaying, 7hat they gave that night to Craſſus 
to bewail his Sor, unleſs he made choice of the better way, and had rather 70 
and preſent himſelf to Arſaces than be carried : And having ſaid theſe words, 
they weat and lodgedin a place hard by, with full hopes the next Morning 
to put an ablolute end the Victory. 


The-Romans on the contrary had but an ill night of ir, they had no 
thoughts either of burying their dead, or drefiing their wounded , of 
which ſome lay dying, every one bewailed his own telf, for there was no 
hopes of ſafety , whether they ſtaid in that place till day, or whether, 
whilſt it was dark, they ſet forward, croſs thole vaſt Plains ; for the 
wounded, it they carried them, would hinder their flight ; and if they 
forſook them, the crycs of thoſe miſerable Creatures would give notice 
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to the Enemy of their departure : And though they imputed all their miſ[- 
fortune to Craſſus, they, wiſhed, notwithſtanding, they might either ſee 
or hear him ; but he had withdrawn himſelf, and with his head bound 
up,had caſt himſelf on the ground in the dark.Whereby he became a great 
Example of the inconſtancy of Fortune to the Vulgar, and of raſhneſs and 
ambition to the Learned ; having ſuffered himſelf to be fo far tranſport- 
ed by thoſe two failings, that he could not content himſclf to be one of 
the Prime among ſo many thouſands of Citizens , but believed himſelf 
miſerable, becauſe he was accounted but the third Man in Rome. Ofta- 
vins his Lieutenant, and Caſpus his Qneſtor, having found him in this po- 
ſture, rouſed him up, and cntreated him to ta k <ccu1: ge; but ſeeing 
he was in utter deſpair, by advice. of the * Tribunes and Centurions, * coton:l; 
they themſelves publiſhed the Deaf March, and began to diſcamp with- 14477447 
out noiſe : but when the ſick and wounded perceived that they were a- 

bout to forſake them, with their cryes and roarings they ſpread a gene- 

ral trouble throughout the Army,even thoſe who were already got into 

the Plain, took the Alarm, as it the Enemy had been ready to fall on : 
wherefore they made many halts, putting themſelves in order to fight , 

and perplexed with the great numbers of the wounded that followed 

them, of which they took up ſome, and left others, they made but little 

way, ſave only three hundred Horſe that fled away by themſelves, with 

whom Zznatins arrived about Midnight at Carres, where having called in 

Latin to thoſe were upon the Guards of the Walls, he bid them go and 

tell Coponius, the Governour of the place , that there had been a great 

Fight hw——a Craſſus and the Parthians z and without explaining himſelf 

farther, or ſo much as telling his name, advanced towards the Bridge ; 

the truth is, he ſaved thoſe Horſe, but he was blamed by all the World 

for forſaking his General, not but that Craſſus had ſome benefit by Coponi- 

#5, having this advice ; for the Governour conjeCturing by the ambigui- 

ty of his words, and by the ſuddenneſs of his departurc, that the Mel- 

{enger brought no good news, immediately drew ro Arms what Force he 

had; and when he had advice that the General was upon the way, went 

out to meet him, and gathering up as many of the Soldiers as he could, 


conducted them. to the City. 


| As for the Parthians, though they knew well that the Romans were Xl « 
diſlodged, yet they would not oo them by night ; but as foon as it 
was day, they run to their Camp, and cut the throats of all thoſe they 
had left, which amounted to no leſs than four thouſand, and then purlued 
the reſt, of whom they took great numbers, whom they found diſperſed 
in the plain; beſides four Cohorts, under the conduct ot the Lieutenant 
Vargonteins, who having ſtragled in-the March by night , fell into their 
hands encloſed in a ſtrait, where having valiantly detended themſelves ; 
they were all cut in pieces, except only twenty Soldiers, who with their 
Swords 1n their nk opened themſelves a paſſage through the midſt of 
their Enemies ; and whoſe courage the Enemies themſelves admiring , 
ſuffered them to paſs at an eaſie rate to Carres, without purſuing them. 
Mean while falſe intelligence was brought to Sureza, that Craſſus was 
eſcaped with all the pans a6 Ps Perſons in the Army, and that thoſe who 
were retired into Caryes, were only a company of wretches not worth any 
conſideration. Which was the reaſon that not thinking his Victory per- 
fe, and deſiring to have more certain news, he quitted his deſign of pur- 
ſuing Craſſ»s, and ſent one of his people,who underſtood both Legs, 
P erore 
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before the Walls of Carres, to ask in Latin either for Craſſus himſelf, or 
Caſſius, as if Surena deſired a conference with them, which being heard, 
and told to Craſſus and his Friends , diſpleaſed them not. A little while 
after, came on the part of the Barbarians certain Arabs, who knew the 
faces of Craſſus and Caſſius, having frequented their Camp before Battel. 
Theſe knowing Caſſius upon the Wall, told him. that Swrema would grant 
Peace to the Romans, provided they would be triends tothe King, and 
depart out of Meſopotamia, and that they believed they had better accept 
of that condition, than reduce things to the laſt extremities ; whereup- 
on Caſſius demanded a time and place for a Conference betwixt the Gene- 
rals, and they promiſing to let S#rena know it, went their way ; Surena 
rejoying that he had now theſe two Men now ſhut up, ſent next Morn- 
ing under the City Walls fome Parthians, who mjuriouſly reviling Craſ- 


ſus and Caſſius, demanded them to be delivered vp, if the Romans had 


a mind to Peace. And now the Chiets of the Roman Army knowing 
that they were betrayed, fell into deſpair ; but yet conſulting what was 
beſt to do, they reſolved on a ſudden flight , beſeeching the Conſul to 
give over thoſe vain and diſtant hopes he placed in the afſiſtance of the 
Armenians. This deſign was not to have been communicated to any of 
the Inhabitants of Carres, before the time of its execution, and Craſſus dif- 
covered it tothe moſt perfidious of them all, called Andromachu, to whoſe 
Faith he commited himlfelf, taking him for the Guide of the Army : So 
that by the means of this Traytor , all the Roman deſigns were preſently 
known to the Parthians, And becaule theſe were not accuſtomed to fight 
in the dark, as not eaſie for them to do, A:dromachns to retard the Ro- 
mans March, 2nd by that means give the Enemy time to overtake them, 
placed himſelf at the Head of them, going ſometimes on one ſide, and 
tometimes on another, till ſuch time as he had engaged them in deep Ma- 
riſhes, and places full of Ditches, whoſe _ Banks ſorely perplexed the 
Army, who yet followed this Traytor,z inſomuch, that they were often 
forced to go a great way about to find a paſſage. Thus begat a diſtruſt in 
lome, who imagining by the many twinivgs and windings, that frdro- 
machns had an ill intention, refuſed to follow him, of which number was 
Caſſins, who returned to Carres : And when his Guides, who were Arabs, 
urged him to advance before the Moon had paſled Scorpio: For my part, 
ſaid he to them, 7 am much more afraid of * Sagittary. However, part- 
ing from Carres, he took the way towards Syria, with five hundred 
Horſe; and having found faichful Guides, gained the Mountains , called 
Synaces , where before day, there rallied together about five thouſand 
Soldiers, conducted by Octavirs, an excellent Man. As for Craſſus , day 
{urpriſed him, as he followed Avdromachus with incredible labour. He 
was accompanied with four Cohorts with Bucklers ; ſome few Horſe, and 
five LiQtors or Serjeants, with whom having with all the pain and labour 
imaginable,overcome the difficulty of the way ; the Enemies now drawing 


* 4 Mile ard near, he went and poſſeſſed himſelf of an Eminence,diftant about * twelve 


balf. 


Furlongs from that, to which O#avins was retired, but nothing ſo ſtrong 
of ſituation, nor of ſo difficult approach for the Horſe, bur it lay under 
the Synbaces , to which it was joyned with a long neck, that croſſed the 
Plain. So that Ofavins could not be ignorant of the danger in which the 
Conſul was ; wherefore himſelf ran farſt to his aſſiſtance with a few peo- 
ple, and ſoon after the reſt of his Forces , reproaching each other with 
cowardile, followed. They altogether drove the Enemy from the Hill , 
and drawing up round about Craſſus, and lining their whole Body _ 

their 
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their Bucklers, bravely proteſted, that no Arrow of the Parthians ſhould 
reach their General's Body , ſo long as one of them remained alive. 
Wherefore Surens, who ſaw the Parthians gave ground; and that if night 
came on, the Romans , who had already gained the. Mountains , would 
eſcape him, aſſaulted Craſſys with cunning, he let go ſome Priſoners, who 
had heard ſome of the Barbarians of purpoſe ſaying, 7hat the King would 
not be ——_ to have Peace with the Romans, but deſired their Friend- 
ſhip, and that if he might obtain it by Craſſus means, he would treat him 
favourably. In the mean time, cauſing the fight to ceaſe; he after by lit- 
tle and little drew near to the Hill, and unbending his Bow, preſented 
his hand to Craſſ#s, deſiring him to conſent to an accommodation, he told 
him that the King having taken up Arms much againſt his will, the Ro- 
mans had made tryal of his Strength and Power, and that now he would 
make them taſte of his Goodneſs and Clemency, by ſhowing them his 
Favour, and granting ſecurity for their Retreat. Not only the Soldiers, 
but the Leaders glad to hear theſe fine words of Surena's, eaſily believed 
them. m_- was the only man was not deceived. Indeed he ſaw no 
Tealon for lo ſudden a change, wherefore he would not preſently con- 
ſent, but ſtood thinking what anſwer to return , when the Soldiers be- 
gan to cry out with one voice, that they would have Peace, and withal 
to revile him, for expoling them to men, he durſt not himſelf approach 
diſarmed, as they were ; he endeavoured firſt to perſwade them by en- 
treatics and reaſons to have patience the reſt of that day, ſince at night 
they might eaſily make their retreat, by gaining the Mountains, he 
ſhowed them the way they ſhould take , begging them not to looſe all 
hopes of ſafety, which was now ſo nigh ; but when he ſaw thatthe Sol- 
diers enraged, threatned him, and ſmote upon their Bucklers, he was a- 


fraid of them, and at parting ſaid only theſe words to thoſe about 
him: 


The Oration of Craſſus. 


Ctavius, 44 you Petronius, and all you Gentlemen of Quality here 

preſent, you ſee how Tam forced to go, you are witneſſes of the vio- 

lence done me ; yet tell all the World, when you have gained a place of ſafe- 

ty, that Craſſus loft his life deceived by bis Enemies , but not delivered up 
to them by his Citizens, 


However , O#avius and the reſt ſtaid not upon the Hill, but went 
down with the Conſul, who would not ſuffer the LiQtors to follow him. 
As they were going down , two Mongrels or half Greeks came to meet 
him, and alighting, made their Reverence to Te. intreating him to 
ſend ſome of his people before to view Sure and his Train , and eſpie 
if they were not armed. To which the Conſul made anſwer, That if he 
had yet the leaſt deſire to live, he would not have come to pur himſelf 
into their hands. However, he ſent the Rzſcones Brothers to ſpie into 
their deſigns, and diſcover their number ; but Surezs cauſed them to be 
arreſted , and forthwith advancing with the Chief Men of his Army all 
mounted on Horſe-back towards Craſſus : And how ({aid he, coming near 
tim) « Roman General on Foot , and we on Horſe-back ; and at the _ 
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inſtant commanded a Horſe to be brought him. Craſſus having anſwer- 
ed, That neirher one nor the other did amils in that, ſince each came to 
the Conference, after the manner of his Country. Surexa laid, That the 
Peace was already concluded between Orodes and the: people of Rome , 
and that there wanted nothing but putting the Articles in Writing, which 
they would do on the River fide : For you Romans Caid he) do n9t vſual- 
ly remember your Treaties very well ; and at the ſame inſtant he gave him 
kia hand: Thereupon the Roman called out to bring his Horſe : Lo which 
Surena ſaid, there was noneed of it: For ſee, added he, oe which the King 
has ſent you, and forthwith one was brought ready Bridled with a Bitt of 
Gold, upon which the Footmen mounted him, and placed themſelves on 
both ſides to make him advance forward : whereupon Ottavirs firſt of 
all laid hands upon the Horſe Bridle to ſtop him, and one of the Tri- 
bunes called Perronins, and after himall the reſt placed themſelves about 
the Conſul, to hinder his going farther, and to pull away from about him 
thoſe that would have led him torward : Infomuch, that thus puſhing and 
{ſhoving one another, they came at laft to blows, Oftavirs drawing, his 
Sword, {lew one of the Barbarian Horſemen, but another ſlew him with 
a blow behind. Petronins had no oftenſive Arms, but having received on 
his Cuiraſs the thruſts made at him, withdrew himſelf from the buſtle 
without any wound. As for Craſſus, he was ſlain by one Maxa#thes a 
Parthian, though ſome fay it was done by another, and that Maxarthes, 
as ſoon as he was down , cut off his head and his right hand : but all 
theſe are conjeAtures, for of all thoſe that were preſent, ſume were {lain 
upon the place, and the reſt nimbly regained the Hill, before which the 
Parthians appeared, and called out on the part of Surena, that ſince Craſ- 
ſus was puniſhed, all the reſt might come down 1n ſafety : Some yielded 


themſelves , others fled away by night, of which few eſcaped, being 
moſt taken and ſlain by the Arabs. *Tis ſaid that in this expedition 


there were twenty thouland Soldiers ſlain , and ten thouſand taken Pri- 
foners. 


Surena ſent Craſſus Head and Hand to Orodes into Armenia ; and him- 
ſelf having beforchand cauſed a Rumour to be {pread abroad at Selexcia , 
that he brought Craſſus alive, he prepared a certain ridiculous Entry , ' 
which 1n Mockery he called a Triumph. To this purpoſe he took one 
of the Priſoners, called Cas, who much relembled Craſſus, and having 
. cloathed him in a Womans Robe, and taught him to anſwer to thoſe, 

who called him either Craſſus or Emperour, made him enter on Horſe- 
back into the City, before him marched, mounted on Camels, Trumpets 
and LiCtors carried Rods with Purſes faſtned to them ; and Axes, to which 
were yo the Heads of Romans newly cut off : He was followed by the 
Curtilans of Seleucia, playing on Inſtruments, and finging infamous and 
ridiculous Songs of the faintheartedneſs and cowardiſe of Craſſus more 
becoming a Woman than a Man. Such was the publick SpeQacle : but 
having in particular aſſembled the Senate of Selevcra ; he expoſed to them 
the laſcivious Fable of Aritides the Mileſian , which indeed had been 
found among Rnſtins his Baggage, from whence he took an ample Sub- 
ject to declaim againſt the Romans, who even in time of War could not 
abſtain from uncleannefs, but brought their Books along with them. The 
Seleucians upon this took occaſion to admire the Wiſdom of eA/op in 
his Fable of the Wallet, ſecing that S#re-a carried open in the Pouch be- 
fore the Senſualities of the Milcſians , and kept ſhup up in that behind 
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the Sybaritick or Efferninate Wantonneſs of the Parthians , bringing a» 
long himſelf in his Train, multitudes of Coaches full of Concubines ; and 
his firſt appearance being like that of Hydra, dreadful and terrible , 
where nothing was to be ſeen but Horſes, and Lances, and Bows, whilſt 
his tail ended in Cimbals, and Songs,and continual Debauches of Womenz 
not but that RYſtius was to be condemned : but the Parthians are in the 
wrong to blame what comes from /#letum ; ſince moſt of the Family 
of the Ar/acides, who have been their Kings, were born of Mileſian and 
Ionian Curtiſans. Whilſt theſe things paſſed, Orodes was reconciled with 
Artabaſus, having married his Son Pacorss to the Armenians Daughter , 
which was followed by Feaſtings, Rejoycing, and Debauches. They aQt- 
ed likewiſe Greek Comedies, for Orodes was not ignorant of the Greek 
Tongue , nor of Letters; and for Artabaſns,” he compoſed both Trage- 
dies, Orations and Hiſtories, part of which have been preſerved to our 
times. When Craſſus Head was brought to the entrance of the Court, 
they were at Table, and a Comedian, called Zaſoz rhe 77alliaz was re- 
citing ſome Verſes of the part of gave in the Bacchides of Furipides , 
which much delighted the Company. Ar the ſame inſtant S;//aces entred 
the Room, where they were at Meat; and making a profound Reve- 
rence, threw down the Head in the middle of the Hall, which being ta- 
ken up by the Parthians with ſhouts and general rejoycing : the King com- 
manded the Officers they ſhould make room for $///aces at the Table, which 
they did : then Zaſor giving one of the Players upon the Flute his part 
to play the Funerals of Penthers ; and himſelf taking the Head of Craſſus, 
as if he had entred in a fury,beganas loud as his voice would reach to ſing 
theſe Verſes : 


From the Chaſe we bring to you, 
Tender Veniſon fat and good, 
F Hhich was taken in this Hood. 


All the Company were pleaſed at this SpeQzecle, but one accident 
pleaſed them more ; for when at every Couple the Choire anſwered 
ſinging 


*Tis to me the Honour” s due. 


and that one of the AQors danced to it ; 7axarthes (for he likewiſe was 
at the Feaſt) leaped - from the Table , and took the Head out of his 
hands that held it, as having more right to it than any other. Where- 
upon the King made him Preſents according to the Cuitom of the Coun- 
try, and gave Zaſoz-a Talent. Thus Graſſes tis Expedition ended in a 
Tragedy. However, Orode; received ſoon after a puniſhment equal to 
his cruelty, as Surena did firſt , what his ſo many violated Oaths de- 
ſerved ; tor the King ſoon after made him away out of the Envy he 
bore to his Glory : and for Orodes , being fallen ſick of the Dropſie , 
after that his Son Pacorus had been ſlain in fight againſt the Romans , 
Phraates his other Son gave him Poyſon, which the force of the Di- 
{temper expelled, fo that the King grew better upon it, whereupon 
Phraates would no more truſt to Poyſon , but taking a ſhorter way 
ſtrangled his Father. | 


Sometime after the Parthian Arniy marched into 1/:/opotamia whither 
their 
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their Captains ſept for Zabienus, and chofe him Gerieral, reſolved under 
his conduCt to invade Syria; and carry their Arms as tar as Mexandria, He 
accepted the Dignity, and at the head of that Army had already pillaged 
and ſpoiled all that part of 4a, lying between Euphrates and the /ontan Sea, 
when complaints thereof came to Anthony, who thereupon took a reſolu- 
tion to make War upon the Parthians. But being recalled by the prayers 
and tears of his Fulvia, he returned into taly, where having made an Al- 
lance with Ceſar and Pompey, who was in Sicily, he lent Yentidins before in- 
to Aſia to oppoſe the Parthians, and hinder their further Progrels, and ha- 
ving for-himlelf by the favor of his Friends, obtained the Dignity of high 
Prieſt, which was held by the defun& Czar, he ſtayd ſometime in Rowe, 
managing in fellowſhip with them the Publick affairs with great Concord. 
There was at this this time in Anthony's train an Egyptian Aſtrologer who 
( whether it were to gratifie Cleopatra, or that it were ſo indeed?) took the 
boldneſs to tell him, that his fortune was indeed very great and ſplendid, 
but that it was obſcured by Czſars, counſelling him to keep as far off that 
young Man as he could ; for laid he to him your _ is over awed by his. 
This diſcourſe diſpleaſed Anthory, however he followed the Egyptians 
Counſel, and having recommended his affairs to Ceſar, came into Greece, 
and ſtayd that Winter at Athens, where having advice of the firſt ſucceſs 
of YVentidius Arms, that not only Zabienns but Phraates the greateſt of Oro- 
des Captains were {lain,he made a Solemn Feaſt for the Greeks, and gave 
them the Divertiſement of Plays and Exerciſes. And afterward being 
ready to ſet forward tothe War, he took a Crown of Sacred Olive, and to 
ſatishie a certain Oracle, carried along with him a Jar fullof the Water of 
the Fountain Clepſydra. Mean while Pacorus the Kings Son, being newly 
centred Syria with a powerful Army,/eztidins defeated him at Cyriſta. The 


— here was wy great, and Pacor/s himſelf was flain fighting in the 
t 


head of his Army, fo that this great Victory revenged the lols the Romans 
had ſuffered under Craſſus, and the Parthians atter having been thrices 
more beaten, were forced to keep within the bounds of Media and Meſs- 
potamia. Yentidius would not purſue them farther,left he ſhould contra 
Anthory's envy, yet whilſt he expeQted him, he reduced to obedience thoſe 
Cities, had revolted and held Antiochnus Commagenes beſieged in Samoſata fo 
cloſely, that he offered a thouſand Talents, and to refer himſelf to Anthony's 
diſcretion. He was not now far oft, wherefore Fertidius thought it beſt 
that he ſhould ſend Deputies to him that he himſelf might conclude the 
peace, being well content that -4zthony ſhould have the prehcminence in 
this affair, leſt he ſhould think YVexridins aſſumed to hinaſelf all the Autho- 
Tity, but the Siege having laſted long, and the beſieged out ofg deſpair re- 
{uming Courage, Anthony was ſatished to take up with three hundred Ta- 
lents, and granted peace to Aztiochus. Afterward having taken ſome 
order in the Syrian affairs, he returned to Athens, giving Yentidius all thoſe 
teſtimonies of his Efteem, his Services had merited, and ſent him to Rome 
to receive the Honor of Triumph, and he is the only Roman, who till theſe 
our times ever Triumphed over the Parthians. He was but of mean Birth, 
and mounted not to that high degree of Glory, but by the Friendſhip of 
Anthony, which hemade ſuch good uſe of, that he confirmed the opinion, 
that F:thony and Ceſar {ucceeded more happily by their Lieutenants then 
by themſelves, for Soſivs one of fnthony's Captains had done Worthy AQti- 
ons in Syria, ſo had likewiſe Canidins in his Station on the Confines of 4r- 
menia, having overcome the Kings of Armenia, Iberia, Albania,made his way 
as far as Caucaſus, and gained to the name of {»thony, Fame and Honor 
among the Barbarians. Phraate3 
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Phraates having poſſeſſed himſelf of the Eſtates of his Father Codes XIV, 
by the Parricide before ſpoken of, many Parthians left the Kingdom,one of 
which called AZoneſes, a Man of Eſteem, and Power, addreſſed himſelf to 
Anthony, who comparing the Fortune of this Fugitive with that of 7hemi- 
feocles, and equalling himſelf to the Perſian Kings both for Riches and 
Largneſs of Mind, gave him three Cities, Zariſſa, Arethuſa and Hierapolis, 
formerly called Bambice. Afterwards the King having recalled and given 
him ſecurity for his return z Anthony _— diſmifled him, that he might 
flatter Phraates with hopes of peace ; whilſt himſelf out of a paſſionate de- 
ſire he had to recoverthe Enſigns Craſſs had loſt, and the Captives that 
were yet living, ſends back Cleopatra into Ezypr, and by the way of Ara- 
bia, ſets forward towards Armezia where he had appointed the Rendevouz 
of his Forces and thoſe the Kings were to bring him, tor there were many 
Friends and Allies of the Romans of whom Arrabaſus King of Armenia, the 
moſt conſiderable, furniſhed him with ſixteen thouſand Horſe and ſeven 
thouſand Foot, {ſo that at the Muſter taken when his Army was drawn to- 
gether, the Roman and Italian Foot, amounted to fixty thouſand Men, the 
Spaniſh and Gas! Horſe to ten thouſand, and the Auxiliary Forces to thirty 
thouſand, accounting the Light-armed Horſe and Foot. . 'Tis ſaid that all 
this great preparation, and all theſe Forces, which. ſtruck terror into the 
BaCtrians and fartheſt diſtant Indians, proved invalid, by the means of 
Cleopatra only, That Anthony, that he might the ſooner {ce her, beganthe 
War without ſtaying for a ſeaſon proper tor the Execution of his deſigns, 
that having as it were his underſtanding infatuated, he did all things incon- 
ſiderately, and was ſo deeply in love with this Woman that he thoughr 
not ſo much of overcoming as of returning ſpeedily to her. For whereas 
he ought to have let his Army Winter in Armenza, the better to refreſh it, 
tyred as it was with a march of * eight thouſand furlongs,and in the Spring + 4 ;oyard 
have fallen into Media, before the Parthians were in the Field, he could not # '«. 
brook this delay, but ſetting forward with his Troops, and leaving 4rme- 
zi4onrthe left hand,and entring into Arropacena,ſpoiled that whole Country, 
beſides having in his Train three hundred Waggons laden with Engines 4 
Sieges, among which there was one Ram of ſeventy Foot long, which 
could by no means be repaired if once it were broken, becauſe in thoſe 
Countries no Materials were to be found, there neither growing any trees 
long enough, nor Wood hard enough : to the end he might march the 
{wifter, he left behind all theſe carriages under the Guard of one Officer 
with ſome Forces. After which beſieging a great City called Phraates in 
which was the Wife of the King of the Medes, with his Children, he was 
ſoon ſenſible what a fault he had committed in leaving behind thoſe Engines; 
yet heattempted to take the City by railing Taraſles againſt the Wall, bur 
this was a work of laborand advanced but {lowly. 


Mean while Phraates took the Field with a powerful Army to come XV: 
againſt the Romans, and having intelligence that they had left behind the 
Waggons and Engines, he ſent a great Body of Horſe, who cut in pieces 
Stratianus and ten thouſand Foot that he Commanded. And after having 
taken the Engines ſkew a great quantity of others of which number was 
the King Polemon, which diſheartned, and not without reaſon, thoſe who 
had engaged in »thory's party, dilmayed at ſo mournful a beginning ; 
Infomuch that Artabaſus King of Armenia, who had been the Principal 


cauſe of this War giving over all thoſe hopes he had conceived of the Ro- 
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mans retired with his Army into his own Country. And now the Par- 
thians having lent relief into the City with a thouland injurious threats re- 
viled the Romans, fo that Anthony, that he- might not let the courages of 
his Men cool in the Idleneſs of a Siege, took with him ten Legions, three 
Prztorian Cohorts and all his Cavalry to go and gather in Proviſions and 
Forrage, hoping the Enemy would come to oppole him, and ſo he might 
gain an opportunity to Fight. After his firſt days march the Parthians ap- 
peared, and he ſeeing that they began to enlarge their Battail round about 
the Roman Camp with deſign to cut oft his way of return, he Commanded 
to Sound a March, and to pack up the Tents, as if he were preparing to 
diſcamp, and not to Fight, which done he cauſed his Army to March be- 
fore- the Enemics in form of a Creſcent with Orders to the Cavalry to 
charge as ſoon as the Vanguard was advanced, that ſo the Legions at the 
ſame time might come to the Charge. The Parthians mean while admi- 
red the Exoclient Order of the Roman Army, ſeeing the Soldiers paſs 
along, keeping their Ranks, and Brandiſhing their Piles without making 
the leaſt noiſe , but as ſoon as the Signal was given, and the firſt ſhout 
made,the Roman Horſe preſſed forward to Charge the Parthians, and came 
in ſo cloſe to them, that they could no more make uſe of their Arrows. 
Yet they ſtood their ground for ſome time till the Legt onary Soldiers run- 
ing in with their ſhouts, and the noiſe of their Bucklers, ſo horribly af- 
frighted the Horſes of the Enemy, that they turned Tail without ſtriki 
blow. Anthony hoping that this battel would end the War, or at | 

ive a good ſtroke towards Viftory,purſued them hard. But when the In- 
Rany had driven them before them * fifty furlongs, and the Horſe had 
followed them, thrice as far, and that they found but thirty Priſoners, 
and not above fourſcore ſlain, their courages fell at the conſideration of 
how few they had deſtroyed in this victory in compariſon of the Numbers 
they had loſt at the defence of the Carriages. Next Morning they advan- 
ccd to goand force Phraates his Camp, but meeting in their march at firſt 
with a few Parthians, aftcr that with a greater Number, and at laſt with 
the whole Army,who as if they had not been beaten the day before, came 
to the charge and aſſailed them on all ſides, they with much pains and dif- 
ficulty recovercd their Camp, where the Medes whom they beſieged, ha- 
ving ſtormed the Paliſado, and driven off thoſe that defended it, Anthony 
fell into ſuch a paſſion that h&decimated all thoſe had quitted their Poſts, 
he drew them off by Decuries or Tens, and making them draw Lots, con- 
demned the unfortunate to death, and inſtead of Wheat gave only Barley 
Bread to the reſt. This War was troubleſome to both parties, and each 
teared more grievous conſequences. For Anthony —_ no longer go 
abroad to ſeek Proviſion or Forrage without having, ſome of his People 
{lain or wounded, and Phraates who knew well that the Parthians would 
rather endure any thing than to keep the Field all Winter outof their own 
Country, was afraid leſt if the Romans continued the War his People 
would forfake him, the Air already growing cold by reaſon of the Au- 
tumnal Equinox. Wherefore he made ule of this Artifice. Some Parthians 
known to the Romans, mecting them forraging treated them kindly, letting 
them go away with their burthens and praiſing their valor which their 
King himſelf admired, and that with reaſon, for indeed they were the moft 
valiant Men in the World, and then by degrees drawing nearer they bla- 
med nthony, that he would not make peace with the King, and ſpare the 
lives of ſo many brave people, whom he only ſuffered to loſe time; and 
without giving them opportunity of Fighting made them wait for "wo 
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cruel Enemies, Famine and Winter , and that in ſuch places as their 
March would be difficult , though the Parthians themſelves were their 
Guides. This being ſeveral times reported to Anthony, he began to be 
more traQable ; yet he would not ſend to the Parthian, till he had cauſed 
inquiry to be made of thele honeſt Barbarians, whether it were- by their 
Kings Order they had ſpoke to the Roman Soldiers:which when they had aſ- 
{ured it was, conjuring them not to have thelecaſt fear or jealouſie, he diſ- 
patched one of his Friends to the King, to demand the * Enſigns and the , Os 
Captives, that he might not ſeem to be content with an honourable Re- crafius ar; 
treat only ; to which anſwer was returned, That he ſhould not ipeak of 

that, but that Peace, and a ſale Retreat ſhould be granted him, on condi- 

tion he would ſpeedily depart, which he did few days after. 


Though he were very Eloquent in all Aſſemblies , whether Civil or XVL 
Military, yet ſhame and ſadneſs would not let him now ſpeak to his Ar- 
my himſelt. He gave Commiſhon to Domitivs eAfxobarbns to take his 

lace, and to exhort the Soldiers to be couragious ; ſome took it ill, think- 
ing he did it in ſcorn; but the greater part knowing the cauſe, the eaſilier 
compoſed themſelves to his thoughts. As he was deſigning with him- 
ſelf to return the way he came through the naked Deſerts, a certzin Mar- 
dian, of whoſe Courage and Fidelity the Romans had trial in the Fight 
for defence of the Engines , and who knew the manner of the Par- 
thians living, came to him, and adviſed him to take his March by the 
Foot of the Mountains, which lay on the right hand , and not to expoſe 
his Army loaden with Arms, to ſuch infinite numbers of Archers on 
Horſe-back in Plains ſo vaſt, and without any covert; for that Phraates 
had no other deſign, but to fall upon him, when by fair words he had made 
him leave his Trenches; and therefore he offered himſelf, both to lead 
them a ſhorter way, and in which they ſhould find abundance of whatever 
was neceſſary for the Soldiers. thorny propoſed this in Council, not 
ſeeming to diſtruſt the Peace agreed on by the Parthians, bur telling them 
he ſhould be well ſatisfied to take a ſhorter way,by which they ſhould tind 
good Villages, and that nothing elle was to be done, but to take good le- 
curity of the Mardian : And he of himſelf deſired he might be bound till 
they had reached Armenia; and thus bound, put himfelt at the Head of 
the Army, and led them two days without any alarm : but on the third, 
whilſt -Z2thozy thought of nothing leſs than the Parthians ,, and that up- 
on the aſſurance of the Peace, the Army marched without ſtanding on 
their Guard, the Mardian eſpying the Bank of a River newly broken, and 
the way, by which they were to pals, full of Water ; he judged the Par- 
thians had done it to put a ſtop to the Romans, by making dithcult the 
paſſage, and ſhowing it to Azthoxy, adviſed him to prepare to receive the 
Enemy. The 'Roman General preſently Martialled his Army , leaving 
between the Ranks ſpaces for the Darters and Slingers to make their dit- 
charges. At the ſame time the Parthians appeared , periwading them- 
ſelves they ſhould now compaſs in the Army , and defeat them ; bur the 
light-armed Foot drawing off to receive them, charged them {ſo briskly, 
that after many wounds given and taken they retreated ; yet for ſeveral 
times they renewed the skirmiſh, till the Gaul Horſe marched againit 
them in a Body, and treated them {ſo ſeverely, that the remainder of that 
day they durlt attempt them no more. Anthory, by this aſſault, knows 
ing'what he had to do hereafter, made the Army March in Battalia on 
four Fronts, linining not only the Rear , but likewiſe the Flanks with 
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Darters and Slingers,and giving Order to the Horſe to repulſe the Enemy,if 
they came to attack them, but not to purſue them too tar, after they had 
chaſed them back; ſo that rhe Parthians, after having thus followed them 
four days with equal loſs, began to give it over, and making the | qe 


of their departure to be the approaching Winter, diſpoſed themſelves on 
the morrow to leave off the purſuit. 


The day before they were to be gone, one of zthonies Captains, called 
Flavins Gallus, a Valiant and Worthy Man, requeſted a greater number 
of the Light-armed Foot, for defence of the Rearguard, and ſome part 
of the Calvalry from the Wings, as if he had ſome braye exploit to put 
in execution. Having obtained his deſire, he ſet himſelf to chaſe back 
the Enemies, that came to skirmiſh, not as before, retreating in his Bo- 
dy, as ſoon ashe had made them give ground ; but charging them home, 
and obſtinately maintaining the Fight, which being obſerved by thoſe who 
maintained the Rearguard, they recalled him for tear leſt being divided 
from the Army , the Enemy ſhould encompaſs him. *Tis faid farther , 
that 7:tins the Queſtor ſtaid the Enſigns to make him return, reprovin 
him for looſing ſo many brave Men; but that Gallus quarrelling with him, 
and bidding him meddle with his own Afairs, heleft him, and joyned with 
the main Body. Gallus charging forward on the Enemy , with two 
much heat , found himſelf beſet in the Rear, and onall ſides oppreſſed 
with Showers of Arrows, ſo that he was forced to ſend for aid ; in which 
the Colonels of the ay and among the reſt Canidius, who had much 
power with Authony, leem to have committed a great fault ; for where- 
as they ought to have marched with all their Force thither, they ſent 
only ſome few Cohorts ; andas thoſe were defeated, others, not obſerving 
that by this means the Army would by little and little be put to the rout, 
and had been fo, if thory himſelf had not ſpeedily made in with all 
the Vanguard ; but now the*third Legion advancing athwart the Fly- 
ers, and ſtanding the ſhock of the Enemy, ftop'd them ſhort, and hindred 
their paſſing farther. There were no leis than three thouſand men ſlain 
in this Engagement , and five thouſand brought off wounded, among 
whom was Gallus thruſt —_ and through with four Arrows, of which 
he dyed not long after. thorny went among the Tents to viſit the o- 
thers, comforting them, and weeping himſelt out of grief and compaſ- 
ſion ; but they rejoycing to fee him, took him by the hand, and pray'd 
him to take care of his own health, and not aMi& himſelf any more. 
They called him their Emperour, and told him their wounds were all 
healed, whilſt they ſaw him well. And indeed, there a not in all 
that Age to have been any General that had an Army fo vigorous, ſo 
brave, and ſo patient ; and if we have regard to the reſpe& and obedis 
ence they bore him, as well great as ſmall, Officers as Soldiers , and the 
high account they made of his favour , preferring it before their own 
fatety, or their very lives ; certainly he yielded to none of the Ancient Ro- 
mans, and furely they were diſpoſed to it by many Motives, by his Noble- 
neſs, his Eloquence, his Uprightneſs , his Liberality both frequent and 
great; and by the ſweetneſs of his familiar Converſation : but above all 
his tenderneſs and compaſſion for the afflicted, and the care he took to 
fee them furniſhed with all things neceſſary, made the ſick and wound- 
ed almoſt as well fatisfied , as if they had been well. Now this ViQto- 
oy ſo raiſed the Enemies hearts, before almoſt tired and deſpairing, 

t they paſſed that night near the Camp in hopes er long to G plun- 
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ring the Publick Treaſure and find the Tents deſerted. On the morrow 
they aſſembled in far greater Numbers, fo that it is thought they could not 
be leſs then forty thouland Horle, for the King ſent thole of his own train 
one after another, as to-an evident and aſſured vietory ( tor as for himſelt 
he never engaged in perlon.) In the mean time thor deligning tomake 
an Oration to: his Soldiers would have put on a {ad coloured habit to move 
the more Compaſſion, but his Friends diſwading him from it, he came to 
the Aſſembly in the Habit of General, he praiſed thoſe had behaved them- 
ſelves well, and declaimed againſt thoſe that fled, of whom the fir{t de- 
fired him to be of good Courage, and the laſt having given reaſons tor 
their flight offered themlelves to be decimated or what other. puniſhment 
he pleaſed, ſo that he would forbear to afiict himſelf, and to look ill upon 
them. Thereupon lifting up his eyes to heaven, he belought the Gods, 
that if any Divinity were jealous of his paſt happineſs, they would let all 
the miſeries wherewith he was threatned to fall upon his own head, and 
give Victory to the reſt of the Army. The next day they again ſet forward 
in better Order, {o that the hopes of the Parthians who allailed them be- 
gan to decay, forthey thought they were come to Pillage and Plunder and 
- not to fight; but finding themſelves ſtifly beat back by the Roman Piles, 
which the Soldiers now diſcharged with a wonderful Alacrity, they once 
again were forced to give ground. Yet ceaſed they not from following the 
Roman Army, and one day as they galled them with their Arrows, whilſt 
they were deſcending a little Hill, the Targetiers faced about, and after 
having received the light Armed Foot into the Ranks, ſet their Knees to 
the ground, and Ranging their Bucklers one above another, formed a 
* Teſtudo, where the Bucklers riſing by degrees Reſembled. in ſome mea- * «; ::/14 54s 
ſure the Seats of a Theater. And indeed this was an Excellent Rampire eaſt of its 16+ 
againſt the Arrows for they {lid away on both ſides the Teſtudo. The Par- = ME. 
thians thinking the Romans were thus ſet down out of wearineſs,giving over ; 
their Bow's came to charge them at Puſh of Pike, but they Riſing all at once 


and giving a great ſhout, with their Piles broke the foremoſt Ranks, and 
forced the relt to Flight. 


But in the mean time Famine began ſorely to oppreſs the Army, for the XVIII; 
Soldiers being continually in Fight, could not range abroad for Proviſions, 
beſides there wanted Mills,the greateſt part being left behind becaule either 
Beaſts of Carriage were dead, or imployed to carry the fick and wound- 
ed, fo that tis {aid a Buſhel of Wheat, 4hexs Mealure, was fold for fifty 
Drams, and Barly Bread for its weight in Silyer, they were forced at laſt 
to eat Roots and Herbs, and becauſe they found but few that were known 
they were neceſſitated to make experiment of all they met with, and un. 
happily fell upon an Herb that cauſed Madneſs, and in the concluſion 
proved death, for as ſoon as any had eaten of it, they loſt their Underſtand- 
ing and Memory, and fell to turning upſide down, and removing all the 
Stones they met with, believing they were at work upon ſome very ſerious 
matter, ſo that all the Camp was filled wich People rooting up, and remo- 
ving Stones from one place to another, who at laſt died vomiting of 
Cholor. Wine was the Cure for this Diſtemper, but it was not to be 
had, inſomuch that *ris ſaid L-tboxy ſeeing ſo many of his People die, and 
the Parthians ſtill at his heels, often cryed out, Oh the ten thonſ:nd! Ad- 
miring thoſe ten thouſand Men whounder the ConduCt of Yenophon march- 
ed a much longer way making their retreat from the Plains of Babylon to 
the Sea without looſing ſo much as one Man though in their way they 
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were often aſſaulted by far greater Numbers of Enemies. The Parthians 
ſeeing they could not hinder the Romans March, nor engage them to di- 
vide one from the other, and that they had been often beaten, began again 
to talk civilly to thoſe, went abroad for Corn and Forrage, ſhowing them 
their unbent Bows and telling them that now they might treely go, and in- 
deed there appeared only ſome Aedes, who pailed a day or two's march 
farther, without committing any ACt of Hoſtility, but only under pretence 
to ſecure the Towns diſtant from the great Road. After theſe Civilities 
and Eair words, the Romans were ſomewhat more hearty. Azthony him- 
ſelf grew a little pleaſant and began to have ſome inclination for the way 
of the plain, becauſe it was told him, that there was greater conveniency 
of Water then in the Mountains. As he had reſolved it,one of the Enemies 
called Mithridates, Couſin to that Aoreſes who had fled for refuge to 
Anthony, and to whom hehad given three Cities, came to the Camp, and 
asked for any one that could talk with him, either in the Syrian or Parthian 
Tongue. Alexander of the City of Antioch a truſty Friend of Anthonies 
a himſelf, the Parthian after having told him, that what he did 
was for Moneſes ſake, asked him if he ſaw far afore thoſe high Mountains 
that touched one another. He making Anſwer he ſaw them well. The 
Parthians ( faid the other) lie there in Ambuſh with all their Forces (for 
this Plain extends it {elf as far as thoſe Mountains) and there they wait 
for you out of hopes that giving credit to their fair words, you will leave 
our Road to Croſs the Plain. In the other way you have nothing to ſuffer 
bs Labor and Thirſt to which you are already accuſtomed, but if you en- 
gage in this, Anthony will ſcarce come better off then Craſſus. And ha- 
ving {aid thus much he departed. This being reported to Anthony he was 
afraid, and conferred with his Friends, and with the Mardiz»,whom he 
found of the. ſame judgment, for he knew that the way of the Plain though 
there were no Enemy to be feared, was hard to find, and many difhculr 
paſſes whilſt all the inconvenience of the other was want of water only for 
one days march. Determining therefore to take the way of the Moun- 
tains and to depart the ſame night, Orders were given to the Soldiers to 
furniſh themſelves with water, and becauſe the moſt part wanted Veſlels, 
they filled their Head-pieces and certain skins ſewed together. The Army 
was already ſet forward, when the Parthians having intelligence of it, 
contrary totheir cuſtom followed them by night. About break of day they 
came up with the Rearguard, and tcll upon them, tired as they were with 
Travel and want of ſleep, for that nighr the Romans had marched * two 
hundred and forty Furlongs, and Aid not believe the Enemy could be {o 
foon upon them, which made them almoſt looſe their Courage, beſides 
their thirſt encreaſed with their Fight, being forced to fightand march 
together. Mean while the Vanguard met with a River clear and cool, 
but whoſe falt and venemous waters, ulcerated the bowels as ſoon as they 
were drunk, and provoked an intolerable thirſt. The AZardian had gi- 
ven notice to the Soldiers of it, but that could not hinder them, though Be 


forbad it never ſo much from drinking. Anthony himſelf came amongſt 
them, and conjured them to have yet a little patience, ſhewing them 
that they were not far from another River where they might drink, and 
that henceforward the way was craggy and unacceſſble tor Horſe, and 
therefore the Enemy mult of neceſſity retire; at the ſame time he cauſed 


the Retreat to be Sounded, that at leaſt the Soldiers might a little refreſh 
themſelves in the ſhade. 
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As they pitch'd their Tents, and that the Parthians were retired, ac- 
cording to their Cuſtom. Aſithridates came again, and Alexander goin 
out to meet him, he adviſed him to raiſe the Camp, after the Army had 
never ſo little refreſhed themſelves, and to march with all the ſpeed they 
could paſt the other River, for that was the bounds of the Parthians, be- 
yond which they wonld not go. This advice being brought to Anthony , 
heſent to the Parthians by Alexander Cups and Veſſels of Gold, of which 
he took as much as his Coat would cover. The reſt of this days March 
was without any Alarm , but the night following was troubled by the 
Romans themſelves, who made it both hurtful and dangerous ; for they 
Killed thole who had any Gold or Silver to rob them, plundered the pub- 
lick Treaſury loaden onthe Beaſts of Carriage, and at laſt, Anthony's owri 
=_ ge, even to his neceſſary Veſſels and Tables of ineftimable price , 
wW < the Thieves broke in pieces , and divided amongſt them, that 
occaſioned {o great a tumult, and ſo ſtrange an affright (for they thought 
the Enemy already maſter of the Baggages) that Azthony having called 
to him one of his Guards, named Ramnns , who was his freed Man, he 
forced him to promiſe him upon Oath to run him through with his Sword, 
as ſoonas he ſhould command it, and to cut off his Head, left he ſhould 
fall into the power of the Enemy, or be known when he was dead. This 
diſcourſe having drawn tears from Anthony's Friends : The Mardian came 
to intreat him to take Courage, by —_ him, that by a certain moiſt and 
freſh Wind very pleaſant to the Noſtrils, he knew well they were not 
for from the River,which he gueſſed beſides by the length of the way they 
had gone ; and the time (for the night was far ſpent) At the ſame time 
they brought him word, that all the Tumult was occaſioned by the ava- 
rice of the Soldiers, who had plundered one another ; wherefore that he 
might put in order this troubled and diſperſed multitude, he made a halt ; 
about break of day, the Tumult being quite calmed, every one began to 
fall into his Rank, when ona ſudden the Rearguard felt the Parthian Ar- 
rows; the Light-armed Foot was preſently commanded out, and the Tar- 
getiers, as betore, formed a Teſtudo againſt the Enemies ſhot, who durſt 
not approach them too nigh. Atlaſt, having fought in this manner fe 
ſome little way, the Vanguard perceived the River, where being arrived, 
the Horſe was ſent out againſt the Parthians,-and they began to paſs over 
the ſick. The Fight by little and little-grew colder, for the Parthians at 
the ſight of the River unbent their Bows, telling the Romans they might 
paſs without any fear, and highly .commending their Courage: When 
they were got onthe other ſide, they repoſed themſelves at leiſure, then 
{et forward ontheir March, not confiding too much in the words of the 
Parthians; and fix days after their laſt Fight, they arrived on the Banks 
of /Araxis, a River which divides //edia from Armenia, they thought it 
both deep and rapid ; and there was a rumour ſpread, that the Enemy 
was coming to encounter them at their paſſage : but after they had happ1- 
ly croſſed it, and ſaw themſelves in ſecurity, in the Territories of Armenta, 
as if they had gained a Port after a Storm ; they adored the Earth, em- 
bracing one another, and weeping for joy ; yet it happened, that _— 
into a Country abundant in all things, after fo long a ſcarcity, they fo 
overcharged their Stomachs, that many of them fell ſick, either of the 
Dropſie or Colick. Anthony , out of danger , took a Muſter of his Ar- 
my, and found that he had loſt in this Expedition twenty thouſarg! Foot, 
and four thouſand Horſe, of which more than half dyed of ſickneſs. ons 
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his departure from about Phraates till this time, he had made ſeven and 
2 - twentydays March without reſting, during which he had fought ezghteen 
times! againſt the Parthians with advantage : But theſe Viftorics were to 
no purpoſe; for -not being able to purſue the Enemies far after he had 
Totired them, they remained imperfect. - Now it is firmly believed, that 
Artabaſns, King of Armenia, was the cauſe that Anthony gained not an ab- 
{olute- Victory ; ' for had he had with him the ſixteen thouſand Horfe 
armed after the manner of the Parthians', and accuſtomed to fight with 
them; which. that King led'back out of AZedia, the Parthians fo many 
/ times overcome, could never have rallicd,' becauſe that after the Romans 
of had routed them,the Armenians following the chaſe, had made it a perfect 
Vitory. Wherefore all men adviſed 4zthozy to puniſh Artabaſus; but 
he thought he did more prudently, not to reproach him with his perfidi- 
ouſneſs. On the contrary, he remitted nothing of the Honour and Civi- 
ty he uſually ſhewed him, becauſe he ſaw his Army weak, andin a'tyred 
condition: but making Mother Voyage into Armerniz, he obliged him by 
fair words to come and meet him ; and having arreſted him, led him 
Captive to Mexardria, whither he entred in Triumph, which much dif- 
pleaſed the Romans, who were vexed that he commnnicated the Honours 
of their Cities to the Egyptians: but this happened in the time of the 
Declination of the Republick. After this, the Kings of the Medes and 
Parthians quarrelled about the Roman Spoils ; wherefore the Median ſce- 
ing himſelf the weakeſt, and fearing to looſe his Kingdom, ſent to 4r- 
thony to engage him to begin the War afreſh, offering him to that efftet 
his Forces, and his Alliance. Upon theſe offers the Roman conceived 
great hopes, becauſe he believed that to have ſubdued the Parthians, he 
wanted nothing but Archers and Horſemen, which now offered of them- 
ſelves : he was therefore reſolved to paſs into Armenia, with deſign to 
make-a conjunCtion of his Forces, with thoſe of the Mede on the Banks of 
Araxes ; and 1o go together to make War upon the Parthians ; but be- 
ing prevented by the diſſentions of Ofvirs and Cleopatra, he referred this 
Expcdition to another Seaſon, though *tis ſaid the Parthians were at this 
time divided among themſelves. Henotwithſtanding once afterwards re- 
turned to. /7edia, where having contracted an Alliance and Friendſhip 
with that King, he demanded one of his Daughters, whom he married 
to one of his Sons he had by Cleopatra; and that done, he returned, 
og of the Civil Wars , which now began to break out into a 
ame. 


T he End of the Parthian War. 
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L' | He importance of this Har, and the Power of Mithridates, Il. 7he 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Bithynia. Ill. Foundation of the 

ingdom of C2ppadocia, pu the cauſe or pretence of the Roman Wars 
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padocia for his Son , and Pelopidas in vain remonſtrates the State o 
Matters to the Roman Commiſſaries. Vl. The beginning of the War 
by the firſt Battel between Nieomedes , and the Zientenants of Mithri- 
dates , wherein Nicomedes is defeated. VII. Sundry ſucceſſes of Mi- 
thridates Arms, VIIL T7he Commiſſion of this Har given to Sylla , 
and the Maſſacre of the Ttalians in Aſia. IX. The Siege of Rhodes by 
Mithridates, who #s forced to raiſe it. X. The Siege of the Port of Pirz- 
um azd of Athens by Sylla. XI. 7he City of Athens taken and ſact'd, 
and after it the Port of Pirzum. XII. 7he Battel between Sylla and Arche- 
laus, zear Cheronea, where Sylla defeats Archelaus. XIIL 'Mithridates 
cruelty to the Tetrarchs of Aſia, and Inhabitants of the Iſland of Chios. 
XIV. The fight between Sylla 4n4 Archelaus zear Orchomene , where 
Archelaus is beaten. XV. The Aitions of Fimbria, and the ſecond ſacking 
of Troy. XVI. The firſt accommodation betwixt Mithridates and the Ro- 
mans, XVII. 7he death of Fimbria ; Sylla's ſettlement of Alia, and re- 
turn to Rome. XVIII Zhe ſecond Har with Mithridates by Murzn2, 
which ſoon ends with a ſecond Peace. XIX. The beginning of the third 
War of the Romans againſt Mithridates, wherein he at firſt hath the ad- 
vantaze, XX. Lucullus beinz Conſul , hath Commiſſion for this JV ar , 
raiſes the Siege of Cylica, and beſieges Mithridates, to the loſs of his whole 
Army. XXI. Many Fiohts between Lucullus and Mithridates, who is at 
laſt forced torretire to, Tigranes. XXII. Lucullus makes Yar oz Tigra- 
nes, aud Mithridates togeth:r , and after many Vittories is revoked, 
XXII. Pompey's Yar againſt the Pirates. XXIV. Pompey's attions a- 
gainſt Mithridates , who forſakes his Kingdom, XXV. Pompey's Con- 
queſts in Aſia. XXVI. Mithridates ret#rns with new Forces , and pre- 
pares tg rewew the Jar. XXVIL. His So Pharnaces confpires againſt him : 
his Death. and Elogy. XXVIIL Pompey ſettles the Aftan Afﬀairs, rc- 
” firy1s to Rome, and enters in Triumph, - — I F.wks 


Tthridates being dead, after having maintained War againſt 
the Romans for two and forty years;they added to their Em- 
pire Bithynia, Caappaocia, and all the Neighbouring Nations 
bordering on the Zzxtxe Sea : and as the young an end to 
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this War, raiſed their Courage ; ſo they ſubdued, as a con- 
fequence to it, all the reft of Ci/icia; the Provinces of Syria, which are 
Pheniciz, Czloſyria and Paleſtiae, with all the Upland nigh the Zuphrates , 
which were never poſſeſſed by Mithridates : They impoſed Tributes pre- 
{ently on ſome of theſe people,but ſubjeCted not others to it, till ſome time 
after. As for Paphlagonia, Galatia, Phrygia, the Myſia contiguous to it, 
together with Zaza, Zonia, Caria, and other parts of Aſi2, which depend- 
ed on the Kingdom of Pergamus , with the old Greece and Macedon, of 
which AZithridates was ſeiſed, ; they reduced them under: their obedience , 
and im poſed Tributes on ſeveral Nations, that had never before paid them 
any. 'Tis tor theſe Reaſons (as I imagine) they eſteemed this War of ſuch 
1mportance to them, that they termed this Viftory ſo Magnificent ; and 
that they gave (which remains to this our age) that General, under whoſe 
Condit they had'performed all theſe brave Actions, the-firname of Great, 
becauſe of the great numbers of Provinces, he cither reſtored to theirEmpire, 
or added by Conqueſt: beſides alſo for the length of this War,andthe Gene- - 
rolityof Mithridates,” who'was both powerful and indefatigable, (as heſuf- 
hiciently made appear) for he had more than four. hundred Ships of his own, 
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and hath ſomteimes had in Arms fifty thouſand Horſe, and two hundred 
. and fifty thouſand Foot, with all Engines of War, and Arms neceſſary for 
ſo great a Multitude. He was likewiſe ſupported by the Kings and So- 
veraigns of 4rmenta, Scythia, and all thoſe Nations inhabiting from Pox- 
eus, and the Palus Meotis to the Thracian Boſphorus. He was ſent 
likewiſe to make Alliance with ſome of the principal men of Rome, who 
were then engaged in a troubleſome Civil War, and ſome of which had 
fieſed on Spain, he treated with the Gauls, that on that ſide he might de- 
ſturb Zraly. He likewiſe filled the Sea from Gallicia to the Pillars of Her- 
cules with Pyrates, who diſturbing Navigation, and hindring Traffick be- 
tween the Cities, cauſed for a long time great ſcarcity of Proviſions. In 
ſhort, he did and attempted all that was poſſible. Inlomuch, that all the 
people, from the Eaſt tro the Weſt, found themſelves concerned in theſe 
Commotions ; for either they were in Arms themſelves, or ſent Auxilia- 

Troops, or were tormented by the Corlaires, or by their Neighbours, 
or elſe for their Neighbours ſakes : So many different intereſts there were 
in this War. The Romans alone gain'd advantage by it : For after it was 
finiſhed, they extended their Empire from the Weſt, as far as Euphrates. 
I could not poſſibly divide by Provinces what paſſed in each, be- 
cauſe the moſt conſiderable Aftions were done at the ſame time, and are 
link'd one within another : But I have treatcd of them apart where ever 
they would admit of a ſeparation. 


The Greeks are of opinion, that the Thracians, who went to the Wars 
of 7roy under Rheſ#s (their Captain being by night ſlain by Diomedes, as 
Homer ſays) retired themſelves to the Mouth ot the Fuxine Sea, where 
there is but a ſmall ſtrait to pals over into Zhrace ; but for want of Ship- 
ing, a part of them ſtaid there, and called the Country Bebrycia ; ' and the 
re{t paſs'd over above Syz4ztinm, to the place where the Bithynian Thra- 
cians inhabit, near the River Bthyas ; from whence being forced by Fa- 
mine, they rezurned to Febricia, whoſe name they changed, and called it 
Bithynia,- from the name of the River they had lefr, and'that name did 
perpetuate in their Deſcendants, there not being very great difference be- 
tween Bithynia and Bebricia. This is the opinion of ſome : Others ſay 
that Bithys, the Son of Fupiter and Zhrace, was the firſt King of Thrace 
and Bithynia, who gave names to thele Regions. I was willing to ſay 
thus much of B:thynia, by way of Preface ; and I believe it likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary, being writing the Roman Hiſtory, to ſay ſomewhat of the nine 
and forty Kings that Reigned in this Kingdom,before the Romans became 
Maſters: of it. Pruſias, firnamed the Hunter, had married the Siſter of 
Perſeus,King of Macedon. However, when the War happened between the 
Romans, and his Wives Brother, he remained Neuter ; and yet after Per- 
ſens was taken Priſoner, he went: and preſented himlelt betore the Roman 
Captains, (in his Gownand Slippers, with a Hat on, and his Head ſhaven, 
juſt like thoſe Slaves, to whom their Maſters had given liberty by-will $ 
and to all this ridiculous dreſs, he had a villanous aſpeCt, and was very low 
of ſtature) when he came near the Captains, he told them in Latin, 7 am 
the freed man of the people of Rome : at which they burſt out ina laughter, 
and ſent him to the City, and he appearing the ſame ridiculous Creature 
at Rome, obtained favour. Not long after, being fallen at variance with 
Attalus, King of that part of Aſa, which lyes about Pergamnus, he in ho- 
{tile manner invaded his Country ; which being come to the Senares: 
knowledge, Deputies were ſent to 2 torbidding him to proceed any 
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farther in a War againſt Attalus, Friend and Allie of the people of Rome g 
and when he ſeemed ſomewhat unwilling to obey the Deputies, vigorouſly 
charged him, either to comply with the Orders of the Senate, or come 
only with a thouſand Horle upon the Frontier, where ttalus expetted 
him with a like number to decide the difference by Combat ; he defpiſing 
the ſmall numbers that were with talvs, and hoping by this means 
eaſily to defeat him, ſent ſome of his before to give notice, that he would 
be ſuddenly at the place 4 jm with his thouſand Horſe : but hecame 
with his whole Army, as it he were to give Battel. Atrals;, and the Ro- 
man Commiſlaries, who had intelligence of it, eſcaping ſeveral ways, he 
came and took their Baggage, which they were forced to leave behind , 
and went and beſieged a City, called Nicephoria, took it, raſed it, and 
ſet fire on their Temples. After which he purſued Artalzs fo clofe, that 
he block'd him up in Pergamnus. Hereupon the Senate ſent other Commil 
faries,who ordered him to pay all the damages Atalus had ſuſtained in this 
War, which ſo terrified hjm, that he obeyed , retired, and for intereſt 
delivered up immediately to £talzs twenty Ships with Decks, and agreed 
to pay him at a certain day, five hundred Talents- of Silver , according 
to the Order of the Commiſlaries. He was very cruel, and therefore 
hated by his SubjeQs ; but his Son /Vicomede was extremely beloved,where- 
fore his Father growing jealous , ſent him to ſojourn at Rome ; from 
whence, hearing thathe was there hkewiſe in good eſteem, he gave him 
Commiſſion to demand of the Senate a releaſe of the money he ſtill owed to 
Attalus. He had ſent Henas to aſlilt him in the ſoliciting the Afﬀair , 
with private Order to ſay nothing to his.Son; if it were granted , but if 
it were denyed, to kill him in the City ; and to favour his retreat, after 
the Murder, he cauſed to lye ready near unto Rome ſome Ships with two 
thouſand Soldiers. eras ſeeing the releaſe would not be granted, (be- 
cauſe Andronicus lent by Attalzs to oppoſe the Demand, had made it ap- 
pear that the ſum adjudged came tar jhort of the damages he had ſuſtain- 
ed) and that on the other ſide /Vicomedes was much eſteemed at Rome, 
knew not what to reſolve on. He qdurſt neither undertake to- kill him , 
nor to return into Bithynia. In ſhort, he ſtaying at Rome after his Com- 
miſſion was expired, the young Prince cameto ſee him, at which he was 
not at all diſpleaſed. They conſpired againſt Pruſ#as, and aſſociated in 
the conſpiracy Andronicus , the Envoy of Attalus, to the end he might 
perſwade his Maſter to aſift Vicomedes, and to put him in poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom of Bithynia, They came to this end together to Bernice , 
a little City of Zpire,where meeting n__— on board by night to conſult 
what they had to do, after the Conference they parted every one to 
tus own Ship. Morning being come, /\Vicomeze appeared onthe Hatches, 
in a Purple Rube, with a Diadem round his Head, after the manner of 
Kings. adronicns goes to him, and falutes him in the Quality of King, 
and with five, hundred Soldiers he had there, joyns himſelf to his Train. 
Menas \eems ſurpriſed, as if he had not known of Vicomedes being there, 
and'conferring with his two thouſand Soldiers, ſeems at firſt extremely en- 
raged ; but atter ſome diſcourſe, Of two Xmps which we have (faid he) the 
oxeis at home, the other is abroad, wherefore conſider what you are to do for 
the future,and confider well, ſince on this opportunity depends your ſafety. 7 am 
of the opinion we ought to ſtick to him , who is likelieſt to become Maſter ; one 
is old, the other young , one is hated by the Bithynians, they deſire the other ;, 
the moſt conſiderable perſons of Rome love the youns Man; Andronicus, who 
has joyned with him, promiſes the aſſiſtance of King Artalus , the: next Neigh- 
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bour to Bithynia , 4 powerful awd ancient Enemy of Pruſias. To this he 
added the cruelty of the old King , the violences he had committed, the 
indignities he had done to an infinite number of people : and in ſhort, the 
publick hatred. And perceiving that the Soldiers did, as well as himſelf, 
abhorr his Crimes, he led them to Vicomedes, and was the next after Au- 
dronicus that ſaluted him King, and ſubmitted to him with his two thou- 
ſand Men. Attalns gladly received this young Prince, who went forth- 
with to him, and ſent to ſummon Pruſias to give his Son ſome Cities for 
his Reſidence, and ſome Lands for his Maintenance. He made anſwer, 
That he would e'er long give him all trains his Kingdom, to the Con- 
queſt of which, he was already come into {a : And therewithal ſends 
to Rome, to make complaint of Nicomedes and Attalus, and to cite them 
to judgement. But Attalus entred immediately into Birhynia, with thoſe 
Forces he had in readineſs, where by little and little, all' the people de- 
clared for Nicomedes. As for Pruſias , not truſting in any perſon, and 
hoping the Romans would diſingage him of this Atair, he obtained from 
Digilles the Thracian, his Father-in-law , five hundred Soldiers, with 
whom he confided the guard of his perſon, and ſhut himſelf up in the 
Fortreſs of Nicea. The Deputies of Pruſias being come to Rome, the 
Pretor of the City, for ſome time, delay'd their Audience, becauſe he fa- 
voured Attalus his concerns. At length having introduced them into the 
Senate, he had Orders to make choice of three Commiſſioners to put an 
end to this War. Hechole three, of which one having formerly received 
2 blow on the Head with a Stone, the Scars ſtill remained , which made 
his Viſage deformed; the ſecond was lame of his Feet; and the third was lit- 
tle better than a Fool ; which made Cato, {cofting at this Depuration, ſay, 
That it had neither Head, Feet, nor Soul. The Commilſaries being gone 
to Bithynia, ordered the Kings to lay down their Arms, upon which /V;- 
comedes and Attalus made a == of yielding to the Authority of the Se- 
nate : but the Bithynians, whom they had ſuborned, loudly declared, That 
they ſhould never be able to undergo the cruelty of Prſas, eſpecially now 
he had known their averſion to him : wherefore, becauſe the Senate had 

et heard nothing of theſe complaints , and ſo the Commiſſaries could 
ck no Orders concerning them, they returned without doing any thing. 
Pruſias ſeeing himſelf fruſtrated of the Romans aſſiſtance, on rhe reliance 
of which he had made no preparations,retired to Vicomedia,a very ſtrong 
place, where he reſolved to ſuſtain a Siege ; but the Inhabitants be- 
trayed their King, opening the Gates, and letting in Vicomedes and his 
Army, and Prſias taking SanQtuary in the Temple of Z»piter,was {lain 
by orders of his Son. Thus Nicomedes began to _ in Bithynia, in- 
ſtead of his Father. After him his Son NVicomedes, {irnamed Philopator 
ſucceeded, and was confirmed in his Kingdom by Decree of the Senate; 
Such was the State of Afﬀairs in Bithynia; and if any deſire to know 
more, the Grand-child of this laſt, called likewiſe Vicomedes, by his 
laſt Will and Teſtament , appointed the people of Rome Heir to this 
Kingdom. 


As for what concerns Cappadocia, I cannot certainly ſay upon whom 
it depended before the time of the Macedonians, whether it had particu- 
lar Kings, or were a Province of Darius his Kingdom : But it 1s like- 
ly that Alexander, going to War againit Darius, left theſe people Tri- 
butary under their own Princes, becauſe we find that he reſtored 4miſa, 
a City which had been a Colony of the Athenians, to a popular admini- 
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ſtration, according to the Cuſtom of the Anceſtors. The Hiſtorian Hie- 
ronymns fays, He did not ſo much as come near theſe Nations ; and that 
to encounter Dart::s, he took his March nearer the Sea by Pamphilia ard 
Cilicia, Perdiccas, who commanded the Macedonians after Aexander , 
took Ariarathes, Governour of Cappadocia, and hanged him ; whether it 
were for revolting , or to reduce that Country under the Macedonian 
Dominion, I know not. He gave to Eumenes of Cardis the Government 
of that Province, who having been ſlain for ſhaking off the Macedonian 
Yoke ; Antipater,who had the Adminiſtration of the Afﬀairs of Macedon at- 
ter Perdiccas , ſent Nicanor Satrapas into Cappadocia. Some time after 
diſſenſion happening among the Macedonians themſelves , Lztigonrns 
drove Zaomedon out of his Government of Syria, and ſeiſed it. Now he 
had for his particular Friend, Mithridates of the Blood Royal of Perſiz,and 
once ſleeping, he dream'd that he ſowed Gold in a Field, and Athrida- 
tes gathered it , and carryed it to Poxtus , upon which he made him 
Priſoner, and would have put him todeeth, but he eſcaped, accompani- 
cd only with ſix Horſemen,and fortifying himſelf in a certain Village of Cap- 
padocia, many others came in to him, and whilſt the Macedonians were en- 
- gagedin other Afﬀairs, made himſelf Maſter of Cappadocia, and all the Nati- 
ons neighbouring on Portus. At length having mightily extended his Do- 
minion,he left to his Children a great ſcope of Country, over which they 
Reigned one after another, till this Aithridates, who had War with the 
Romans. But both the Kingdoms of Poxtus and Cappadocia, having been 
joyntly poſſeſſed by the Succeſlors of the firſt 1ithridates ; it is of im> 
portance to know how they came divided, and who were Kings of Pon- 
tns, and who of Cappadocia, The firſt, under whom the change began,was 
Mithridates Fuergetes , who only tiled himſelf King of Poxtrs, hating 
the Cappadocians, and treating them like a conquered Country. He had 
made an Alliance with the people of Rome, and did effeQtually ſend them 
Auxiliary Shipping againſt the Carthaginians. There ſucceeded him his 
Son of the ſame name, with two ſirnames , F#pator and Dionyſins, whom 
the Romansccommanded to quit C:ppadoria to Ariobarzanes, who had put 
himſelf under the proteCtion of the people of Rome, and ſeemed to have 
more right to that Kingdom than the other. It's poſſible too, that being 
jealous of the greatneſs of Mirhridrtes Monarchy, they were glad of this 
pretence to divide it. However it were, the King obey'd. But Socrates, 
{irnamed Chreftus (Brother of Vicomedes, the Son of the firſt NVicomedes, 
and Grandchild to Pruſ#a5, the ſame that had been confirmed in his King- 
dom of Bithyzia by the Decree of the Senate ) having ſome controyer- 
fie with his Brother, was aſſiſted by Aithridates, who ſent him with an 
Army into Bithynia , where he {eiſed on the Kingdom, and at the ſame 
time Mithraas and Bagoas, having driven Ariobarzanes out of the King- 
dom of Cappadociz , wherein the Romans had eſtabliſhed him, placed 4 
riarathes in his ſtead. So that the Romans found themſelves obliged to 
reſtore Vicomedes and Ariobarzanes each to his Kingdom. To this pur- 
pole they ſent their Commiſſaries , of whom AManins Aquilizes was the 
Chict, and gave Orders to Z. Caf/izs, who commanded in that.part of iz, 
with a little Army to affiſt them ; and likewiſe gave the ſame commands 
to Eupator himlelf : but he, who had till a pretence to Cappadocia, and re- 
membred thatnot long ſince the Romans had deſpoiled him of Phryaza (as 
we have ſaid in our Hiſtory of the Afﬀairs of Greece) would not concern 
timſelf. However, Caſſius and /1anivs with thoſe Forces Cafes had, and 
what they could raiſe in Phryz7a, re-eſtabliſhed Vicomed:s in Bithynia, = 
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Ariobar zanes in Cappalocia, and afterwards counſelled them both to make in- 
curſions into Mithridates his Country, and to pick with him any occalt- 
on of War, aſſuring them that the Romans aſſiſtance ſhould not be want- 
ing;yet neither of them durſt attempt ſo powerful an Enemy: but when the 
Commiſſaries again preſſed them to it ; Vicomedes,who owed a great ſum 
of Money to the Commillaries, and the Captains, by the agreement made 
for his re-eſtabliſhment; and had likewiſe formerly taken up great ſums 
at intereſt from the Romans ſetled in 4{z, who now called them in, in- 
vaded (as it were whether he would orno) the Territories of Mithridates, 
pillaging all as far as the Gates of the City of Ameſftris, without any op- 
polition. For though the King of Poatus had very good Forces rea- 
dy , yet he ſtill gave ground, that he might make his tale the 
better. 


But Nicomedes being returned with a booty of ineſtimable value, 27;- 
thridates ſent Pelopidas to the Roman Captains and Commiſlaries, and 
though he knew they wiſhed for the War, and had been the cauſe of this 
invalion, he took no notice of it, expecting greater and more worthy 
cauſes of the War that was preparing. He gave him in charge only to 
{peak of that Friendſhip and Alliance he and his Father had with the Peo- 
ple of Rome. But (ſaid Peclypidas ) inſtead of Proteiting him, you have 
taken from him Phrygia and Cappadocia, of which this laſt was the inheri- 
tance of his paar" and left to him by ſucceſſion from his Father ; and the 

other the recompenſe of his Vittory over Ariſtonicus, 4 recompenſe he received 
' from your General, or rather which he bought with his mony ; and now yors 
ſuffer Nicomedes to ſtop up his paſſage from Pontus, and ſpoil all his Conntry 
as far as the Gates of Ameſtris. Not but that the K,. ing was as you know ſuf- 
fictently powerful, and too well prepared to reſiſt him, but he would have you 
eye witneſſes of what has paſſed. And now you have ſeen it, Mithridates your 
Friend and Allie, begs you in quality of his Friends and Allies ( for thoſe 
are the Terms of the Treaty ) to ſuccour thoſe Nicomedes thus wrongs, or at 
leaſt impeach his farther violence. To this the Deputies from WVicomedes 
made Anſwer. That it was not at this inſtant only, that Mithridates had 
. laid Ambuſhes for him, that hz had made Socrates his Brother to enter in 
Hoſtile manner into his Kingdom, who but for him had been quiet, and yielded 
to the right of Primogeniture in his Elder Brother. *Tis moſt true Gentlemen 
( ſaid the Chief of this deputation) Mithridates a/one ftrrr'd up that youns 
Man to make War agtinſt him, whom the Senate and People of Rome ha 
made King of Bithynia z 7owhom do you think this injury. was meant more 
than to you? and thongh by your Edit the Kings of Aſia are forbid to meddle 
with Europe, he with the ſame injuſtice has Joes eweral places in the Cher- 
ſoneſus ; all theſe Ations are but Signals of the violence he intends to you. Ton 
may if you pleaſe wait for the effeits; for what mean his great preparations 
as if the War were already Declared? JVhy ſo many Auxiliary Troops of 
Thracians, Scythians, and ſo many other Neighborinz Nations ? Fe aliies 
himſelf with the King of Armenia, ſends ents into Egypt and Syria to ſ0- 
licite the Alliance of thoſe Kings, has already three hundred Ships of Jar 
fitted, and is ſtill buildins more, having fetcht from Plicenicia and Egypt 
Mariners and Pilots, ſuch mighty preparations are never made azainſ# 
Nicomede; but againſt you. He is exceeding angry too, that having bought 
Phrygia of one of your Generals, that ſuffered himſelf to be over-reacht, you 
have commanded him to reſtore it as goods unjuſtly got. And as much wexed he 

is that you have given Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and fearing 1ſt your 
power ſhould encreaſe from day to day; the complaints he makes to you, ove 
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him only for a pretente to Arm, and aſſault you as ſoon as he ſhall find an occa- 
fron, but it will be your _ not to ſtay till he openly declares himſelf your 
Enemy. Conſider more his ations, than his words,and for pretences of ſeigned 
friendſhip, do not forſake your true friends, nor ſuffer thoſe ordinances you have 
made concerning our Kingdoms to be ſcorned, and made invalid by one that is a 
common Enemy to us both, ; 


After the Deputy had thus ſpoken, Pelopidas again deſired the Romans to 
be judges of the complaints made by /Vicomedes. And for what remains ( laid 
he) you ſee the preſent State of Affairs, how Mithridates Dominion is 
leſſened, the entrance of the Sea ſtopt againſt him, infinite Spoils carried off 
ha Lands. But we intreat you 4 fa, time Gentlemen, either hinder Mi- 
thridates from being thus wrong'd, either defend him from oppreſſion, or ſuffer 
him to defend himſelf without perplexing your affairs. Pelopidas ſpoke this 
ſo fternly, that though before they had reſolved to ſupport Vicomedes, yet 
now they would heark to them both as Judges, and becauſe they had 
ſome reſpe& for Pelopidas words, and could not reproach Mithridates 
with any breach of Alliance, they ſtuck at it a little, but after long Conſul- 
tation they at laſt Anſwered in theſe terms; Ye will neither have 
Nicomedes #0 offend Mithridates, or ſuffer any to make Far upon Nico- 
medes, for we judge it the intereſt of the Commonwealth not to ſuffer him to be 
wronged, 


After they had pronounced this ſentence, Pelopidas would have rejoyned, 
as not thinking it reaſonable , but they made him depart the Aſſembly. 
Wherefore Mhridates manifeſtly. wrong'd by the Romans ſent his Son 
Ariarathes with a Powerful Army to ſeiſe upon the Kingdom of — 
who preſently drove thence 4riobarzanes, and ſetled himſelf in his place. 
Whereupon Pelopidas going once more to the Commiſlaries, ſpoke to them 
in this manner. | 


The Oration of Pelopidas. 


O U have lately been told, Gentlemen, with what patience Mithri- 
; dates ſuffered Phrygia and Cappadocia to be taken ſrom him contrary 
to all Reaſon : You made no account of the injuries done by Nicomedes, even 11 
your ſight ; and when we had recourſe to your Friendſhip and Alliance, you An- 
ſwered us rather like Men accuſed than Accuſers, That your Republique would 
not have any injury done to Nicomedes, as if any one had done it. Tou then 
are the cauſe, if there hath lately paſſed any thing in Cappadocia to the pre- 
judice of your Republique ; for the diſdain wherewith you treated us, and your 
ſeornful Anſwers obliged Mithridates to what he has done, and he is now ſend- 
ing Deputies to your Senate to complain of you. Therefore if you pleaſe, find 
ſome body to plead your cauſe , but he conjures you not to attempt any thing 
which is not reſolved on by the common conſent of the Senate and People of 
Rome, axd to think ji the importance of this Var. Conſider that the King- 
dom he holds by Succeſſion from his Father, is * twenty thouſand Furlongs int 
length, and that he hath added to it, many Neighboring Nations, and among 
others Colchis full of Warlike People, of Greeks that inhabit on the Euxine 
Sea, and of Barbarians confining on them. That hz has Friends ready at his 
Service, Scythians, Tanres, Baſternes, Thracians, Sarmatians, and in oe 
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all the people near Tandis,Iſter, and the Palus Mzxtis , that Tigrancs King of 
Armenia #s his Son in /.aw,and Arſaces King of the Parthians, his Friend : 
in concluſion, that he has a mighty power of Shipping, all either fitted or al- 
moſt ready with all their Gang. Beſides,the Bithynians told you no lie in what 
they ſaid of the Kings of Egypt and Syria, for it"s very likely if the 1Var 
once begin,they will declare for us, and not only they, but yoww Provinces 0 
Aſia, Greece and Africa. As for Italy, the moſt part of it not able to ſuffer 
your boundlefs Avarice is already revolted: and certainly it is matter of amazc- 
ment to all the World, that not being yet able to ſuppreſs that War, you un- 
dertake Mithridates by ſetting on Foot intrigues, ſometimes with Nicomedes; 
ſometimes with Ariobarzanes, whilſt yet you make profeſſion to be our Friends 
and Allies, but it is 0zly in appearance you are ſo, for in effett you treat us like 
Fremies. And if what has paſt diſpleaſe you, g1ve better Orders for the fu- 
Fare, prevent Nicomedes from farther offending your Friends ; which if yog 
do, I promiſe you on the behalf of King Mithridates, his Arms and Aſſiſtarte 
againſt your Allies in Italy which have revolied. If not, break off that ſpeci- 
bus and vain Friendſhip, or let us go toRome and plead onr Cauſe. 


Afﬀter Pelopidas had finiſhed this Diſcourſe,the Romans thinking it too 
inſolent, Replyed,7hat they forbid Mithridates from attempting ary thing 
aeainſt Nicomedes, and ordained him to quit Cappadocia in which they would 
take care to Feeſtabliſh Ariobarzanes. As tor Pe/opidas,they enjoyned him a 
ſpeedy departure, no more to return unleſs the King diſpoſed himſelf to do 
what they deſired. « 


With this Anſwer he was ſent ow; but under a good guard, that by 
the way he might not corrupt any Perſon ; and forthwith without expeQting 
from the Senate and People of Rome, their advice upon a War of ſuch 
Importance, the Romans aſſembled all the Forces they could draw toge- 
ther in Bithynia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and * Gallogrecia of Aſia. The * 6:laiis. 
Army which P. Craſſus commanded and deſigned for the guard of 4: 
being in a readineſs, and all the Auxiliary Troops drawn to a head, they 
divided themſelves into three bodies. C:/ivs went and encamped on the 
Confines of Bithynia and Galatia; Manius in the paſſage by which 177- 
thridates might enter Bithynia, and Q.Oppins on the Frontiers of Cappado- 
cia : being all together about forty thouſand Men Foot and Horſe. They 
had likewiſe a Fleet commanded by Minucins Rufus and C. Popnlins to 
guard the mouth of the Poxtus. Beſides, Vicomedes was likewiſe in Arms, 
ta ſecond them with fifry thouſand Foot, and ſix thouſand Horle, all in 
good order. As for Mithriaates,his Army alone conliſted of two hundred 
and fifty thouſan{ Foot, and forty thouſand Horſe. He had three hundred 
Ships of War, ard three hundred Gallies,with all Stores, and Ammuni- 
tion neceſſary for ſo great a Fleet and Army. Two brothers called Ne- 
optolerius and Archelans had the Command of all theſe Forces in quality of 
his Lieutenant Gerierals, but the King had his eye upon all, and did many 
things himſelf. As for the Auxiliary Troops, Archathias his Son brought 
him ten thouſand Horſe out of 4rmenia the Leſs. Dorilavus Commanded 
the Phalanxes, and Crater#s one hundred and thirty Chariots armed with 
Seythes. Such were the preparations on both ſides, when at firft 1Mithri- 
dates and the Romans Armed againſt each other, which was about the 
handred ſixty ſixth Olympiad; The firſt Engagement was near the River 
Ammiz, in a tpacious plain,where NVicomedes, and 17ithridates Generals 
mer. 
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met. As ſoon as they diſcovered one the other, they drew into Battalia. 
Nicomedes had all his Forces ; but Veoptolemus and Archelaus had only their 
light Armed Souldiers, and Arcathias Horſe, with lome Chariots: tor the 
groſs of the Army was a great way diſtant, wheretore they eſpying a Rock 
1n the middle of the plain, ſent to poſſeſs it, that they might not be incloſed 
by the Birhynians, who were much the greater number. Thoſe they 
ſent being driven back, Neoprolemus was more then ever in fear of being 
encompaiſed; wherefore he poſted in with all ſpeed poſſible making 
Arcathias do the like. Micomedes who knew him came to meet him, and 
now began a bloody battel, wherein the Bithymians | wc pen the ſtronger, 
and'put their Enemies to the Rout ; but as they preſſed home upon them, 
Archelaus wheeling about from the left Wing, came and charged thole ia 
the Rear, who thought they had been Viftorious, and as ſoon as he had 
made them face about, gave ground;that Veoprolemus might have time to 
Rally, as ſoon as he knew he was again in a Poſture, he renewed the 
charge, and the Chariots Armed with Scythes _ violently driven in- 
to the Enemies ſquadrons, cauſed a ſtrange diſorder, tome they cut through 
the middle of the body, and tore others in quarters, which extreamly ter- 
rified the Bithynians : for they ſaw the one half of Men ſtill breathing, the 
trunks of bodies and other members hooked faſt, and drawn along by the 
Chariots, ſo that the horrour of theſe ſpeftacles daunting them more then 
the fight it ſelf, fear fieſed them, and begot a wonderful hurly-burly in 
the Ranks. However though Archel/ans prefled upon them on one fide, and 
MVeoptolemns and Arcathias were rallied on the other, they took heart, and 


facing both ways defended themſelves generoully for a good ſpace, till ſuch 


time as Vicomedes after a dreadful {laughter of his Men-fled with the reſt 
to Paphlagonia. After this Victory (in which Mithridates Phalanx was 
pot concern'd) NVicomedes Camp tell into the Vittors power who found 
therein good ſtore of Silver, and took a great Number of Priſoners, whom 
the King treated kindly, ſending them home to their houſes , and giving 
them Money to bear their charges that he might make his Clemency 
known to his Enemies themſelves. But if A7thridazes rejoyced at this fir(t 
ſucceſs, the Roman Generals were no leſs ſtartled at it. They began to 
perccive they had kindlcd this important War without the Senates Or- 
ders, with more Raſhneſs then Prudence ; They obſerved how great Num- 
ters of theirs had been defeated by a handful of Men, who had neither 
aſhſtance from any advantage - of ground, or any miſcarriage in the 
Mo but only by the vertue of the Leaders and Valour of the 
Soldiers. 


After this, Vicomedes retired into Manins Carnp ; and Mithridates en- 
camped on Mount Soroba, which ſeparates Poxtus and Bithynia. One day 
his Scouts which were a hundred Sarmatian Horſe, met with eight hun- 
dred of NVicom:des Men,of whom they took many Priſoners, whom Mithri- 
dates ſent likewile into their Country, after furniſhing them with where- 
withal to live by the way. Another time as Maris retreated, Nicomedes 
being gone to find out Caſizes, Neoptolemns and Nemanes the Armenian 
purſued him, and about the * ſeveath hour overtook him ar a Village 
called Pachia,and forced him to fight : he had four thouſand Horſe,and ten 
times as many Foot of whom they killed ten thoufand,and took three hun- 
dred priſoners whom Mithridates,cauſed to be brought before him, and 
then diſmiſſed as he had done the others, that he might gain the hearts of 
his Enemies. Marins loſt all his Baggage, and flying along the {ide of the 

| River 
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River S$4»zara paſſed over it by night, and eſcaped to Peroamnus. Caſſius, 
Nicomedes, and all the Roman Commiſſaries, ſeeing themſelves every 
where thus ill-handled, went and poſted themſelves at Zeontecepha/ns the 
ſtrongeſt place in Phrygia, where they began to make new Levies of 
Souldiers, they Enrolled the Artificers, Laborers and Plough-men, and 
all Men of what ſort ſoever that could be found in Phry2ia capable to bear 
Arms, whom for a while they began to exerciſe, but finding them ſo un- 
handy and improper for War, that they could never be made ſerviceable, 
they forbore any longer tormenting thoſe poor People, and after having 
diſmiſſed tli>n, retired, Cz/7iss to Apamea, Nicomedes to Pergamus, and 
Maninus towards Rhodes.  Thole who had the Guard of the mouth of 
Pontns, hearing this News, not only quitted their Station, but likewiſe 
Nicomedes his Ships asa prey to Mithridates. Thus the King of Poxtus be- 
ing by one only blow become Maſter of all B;thyznia went through all the 
Cities ſetling neceſſary Orders ; from thence he paſſed into Ph7y774, where 
lodging his Army inthe ſame place where Aexand:r had lodged, he took 
it tor a happy prelage, to have ſpent one night in the place where that 
Great Conqueror had once encamp2d. Proceeding forward he overrun 
_ the reſt of Phrygia, Myſia, and all the Provinces which the Romans had 
newly Conquered in ſia, and ſending abroad his Captains ſeveral ways 
he ſubdued Zycia, Pamphilia, and all that ſtood in his way as far as 7onza. 
There was only Zaodicea near the River Z:cus that oppoſed him, becauſe 
that Q.Oppivs was retired thicher with his Horſe, and the Mercenary 
Soldiers. But when a Herald ſent from the King told the inhabitants that 
the King promiſed Indempnity to all thoſe of Zaodicea, provided they 
would deliver Oppius into his hands, they ſent away the Mercenary Sol- 
diers, and carrieq Oppivs to Mithridates with LiQtors marching before him 
inderiſion. The'Kingdid him no injury, but cauſing him to be unbound, 
carried him every where along with him, well-pleaſed to ſee a Roman Ge: 
neral his Priſoner. Sometime after Marivs Aqvilius, Chief of the Com- 
miſſion and Principal Author of the War,was taken, but he was not treat- 
ed ſo kindly, they carried him about mounted on an Als, from City to 
City, and forced him to proclaim aloud as he went that he was Afanins, 
and at laſt at Pergamus, poured melted Gold into his mouth to reproach 
the Romans of Corruption and Covetouſneſs. Mrhridates having placed 
Governors in all places, ashe went, paſſed along to /1Zagneſir, Fprheſzs and 
Mitylene, where he was received with fo great applauſe, that the Epheſi- 
ans threw down the Roman Statues that were in their City, for which they 
were not long after chaſtized. Then returning into /onia he took Srra- 
toxicea, where he made the inhabitants pay a great Sum of Money, and 
pron a Garriſon, Here he fell in love with a very beauteous Virgin whom 

e took into the Number of his Wives, if any deſire to know her name, ſhe 
was called 170zimas the Daughter of Philopemen, he likewiſe by his Lieu- 
tenants made War againſt the Magneſians, Paphlagonians and Lycians 
who would not yet wholly ſubmit. 


Whilſt 1hridates was doing theſe things, the Senate and People of 
Rome having intelligence of the firit Irruption into 4a, decreed that an 
Army ſhou!d be ſent againſt him, though they were embroiled with 1n- 
teſtine ſ{editions,and had then a War with their Allies, which lay heavy up- 
on them by reaſon that almoſt all the People of /r2/y revolted agiinſt them 
one after another. The Confuls drawing the Provinces by lot ; {a fell to 
Cornelins Sylla, together with the Commillion of the War againft —_ 
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dates, and becauſe rhere was no Mony in the Treaſury, it was Decreed by 
the Senate that all which \Vuma Pompilius had conlecrated to the Gods to 
make Publick . Sacrifices, ſhould be ſold. So much was the publick ho- 
nour conſidered in this neceſſity. However they fold but a part, from 
which they raiſed nine thouſand pound weight of Gold, whuch fufficed 
for the expence of this War, for as great as it was they madeule of no 
more. Sylls was detained a long time by the ſeditius, as we have related 
in the Hiſtory of the Civil War. Mean while Mithridates ſlept not. He 
made ready a great Number of Ships to ſend againſt thoſe of Xhodes. Hu 
wrote private Letters to all the Governours of his Provinces, and the 
Magiſtrates of all his Cities,by which he ordained that on the thirtieth day 
from the date the whole multitude ſhould fall upon all the Italians they 
could find, with their Wives, Children and Houſhold-ſervants that were 
Italians, and after having cut their throats, throw them out upon the 

ils without Burial, Confiſcating their goods, one half for the King, 
and the other for thoſe that flew them. He likewiſe commanded at the 
ſame time to publiſh by ſound of Trumpet, ſtrict prohibitions to all per- 
ſons,under the penalty of a y_ fine,cither to bury the dead or conceal the 
living,with a recompence to ſuch as ſhould diſcover any that were hid, that 
the {lave who flew his Maſter ſhould be free, and the Debtor that ſlew his 
Creditor releaſed of one half of his Debt. This Private Order being di- 
{patched to all parts, and the day appointed come, all fa was filled with 
infinite Examples of horrible Cruelty, ſome of which we will relate, The 
Epheſians after having _ by force from the Statues on which they 
hung thoſe that had fled tor SanEtuary intothe Temple of Diara, flew them 
- upon the very Altars. Thoſe of Pergamas when they could not make thoſe 
wretches, fled into the Temple of Z#ſculapins, quit the place, ſhot them 
with Arrows as they hungupon the Statues. The Adrumetans purſued in- 
to the Sea, thoſe who thought to ſave themſelves by Swimming, and ſent 
thoſe miſerable people with their Children to the Bottom. The Cauniaris, 
whom the Romans after having vanquiſhed ntiochus had put under the 
Dominion of Rhodes, and whom the Senate ſoon after had releaſed and 
made free, pluckt from the Altars thoſe Italians which had fled for refuge 
into the Sacred Palace of their City, firſt cut the Childrens throats before 
their Mothers Faces, then Maſſacred the Mothers 1n the fight of their Huſ- 
bands, and threw the Mens dead bodies upon thoſe of their Wives and 
Children. Thoſe of 77elles that they might not defile themſelves with the 
blood of their Gueſts,employed a certain cruel fellow a Paphlagonian called 
Theophilus, whom they hired to that purpoſe,who having ſhut up the Ita- 
hans in the Temple of Concord, made fo cruel, and horrible a Butchery, 
that he cut of the hands of thoſe that hung upon the Images. In ſhort, all 
the Romans and Italians that could be found in fa, Men, Women and 
Children, even to the very Freedmen and Slaves were all involved in this 
General Maſſacre ; which was ſufficient evidence that the People of ſz 
were tranſported to theſe Cruelties, not out of fear of Mithridates, but 
out of hate to the Romans; But however, they were doubly chaſti- 
ſed, firſt by Mithridates, who treated them with all ſorts of —_ 


ties, and afterwards by Corzelizs Syllz, who put them to exemplary 
puniſhment. 


After this the King went into the Iſle of Coos, where being hows," 


received he found there the Son of that Mexander, who had reigned in 
Z2ypt, him he took and cauſed to be Royally brought up, ſending to the 
| Kingdom 
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Kingdom of Poxtus, vaſt Riches taken out of the Treaſures of Cleopatra's 
recious moveables, Jewels and —_— Habits, together with great 
—_ of Silver Money. Mean while the Rhodians repaired their Walls 
and Gates, fortifying them with Engines, by the Aſſiſtance of ſome Tel- 
miſfians, Lycians, and all the Italians, who eſcaping out of 4.1, had fled for 
refuge to Rhodes, among whom was L. Caſſins Proconſul of Afa. Mithri- 
dates being come to beſiege them, they deſtroyed their Suburbs for fear 
the Enemy ſhould poſſeſs them, they likewiſe drew up their Ships in Or- 
der of Battel, one part to Fight in Front, and the other to defend the 
Flanks. Whereupon Mithridatcs Rowing round his Fleet in a Galley of 
five Banks gave Orders to his Fleet to extend themſelves as much as they 
could in form of a Creſcent, that ſo by force of Oars they might encom- 
paſs in their Enemies Ships, who were much fewer in Number. The 
Rhodians who were fearful of it, began by little and little to give way, and 
at length turning their Prows fled and got into their Port, whoſe Booms 
having ſhut, ſo that the King could not enter, he was forced to retreat 
becauſe of the Shot made at him from the Walls. . He came to an Anchor 
hard by, and after having ſeyeral times in vain attempted the Port, reſol- 
ved toſtay till his Army came out of 4a. Mean while they were perpe- 
tually skirmiſhing, in which the Rhodians always had the better, which 
much heightned their Courage. On a time 'as all their Ships were in a 
readineſs, and they wanted but an opportunity to goand charge the Ene- 
my, aloaden Ship of the Kings paſſing by the Port was Boarded by a Rho- 
dian Gally of two Banks, which being on each ſide aſſiſted by thoſe of 
their party who Rowed in, in great Numbers, there happened a conſider- 
able Engagement, Mithridates tranſported with anger, and peſtered with 
too great a Number of Ships, could not give Orders Neceſſary. But the 
Rhodians more experienced in Sea affairs, made nimble turns about the 
Kings Ships, whom charging on the broad-ſide, they bilg'd many of 
them, and took and brought into the Port a Galley of three banks 
(boarded on the quarter by one of theirs) with all the Gang, and great 
uantity of Arms and Plunder. However they milt one of their Gallies of 
ve Banks, and not knowing any thing of it's being taken by the Enemies, 
they ſent their Admiral Demagoras with ſix of their nimbleſt Veſſels out to 
Sea inſearch of it. Mithridates ſent five and twenty after him, Demagoras 
got into the open Sea without their being able to reach him, but when 
night drew on, ſecing the Kings Galley's were about to make their re- 
treat, he fell on and ſinking two purſued two others into Zy:ia, and after 
| having ſpent that night at Sea, came and joyned the reſt of the Fleet. 
This wes the ſuccels to that Sea-tight, as much unhoped for by the Rhodi- 
ans by reaſon of their few Ships, as unlooked for by Mithridates, becauſe 
of his great Numbers, and indeed it was all but a confuſion. In the heat. 
of the Engagement , an Auxiliary Ship of the Ifle of Ch/os, run fo full on 
Board the Ship the King Commanded, that it broke her to pieces, at 
which he was lo offended that he put the Pilot and the Mate to death, and 
ever after bore a ſecret Malice to the Inhabitants of that Ifland. Sometime 
after as Mithridates Land Army came upon Locden Ships and Gallies, a 
ſudden Storm aroſe which brought all the Fleet rowards Rhodes. The 
Rhodians preſently came out with their whole Force, and finding the Ene- 
mies Ships, {till in diſorder, ſunk ſome, burnt others, and brought in four 


hundred Priſoners. Wherefore the King prepared: once again to Fight 


them by Sea, and withal to ſtorm their City : cauſing to that intent a 
Harpe to be built, which is a great Engine, raiſed upon two Ships. And 
S 3 having 
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having underſtood by the Runaways that it was caſie to take the Town 
on that ſide where ſtood the Temple of Zuprter 7 abyrius by Scaling the 
Wall, which was in that part very low, he cauſed ſome of his Soldiers to 
Embarque on the Ships, and giving Scaling Ladders to others, ordered 
them all to keep ſilence, till they ſaw a ignal o fire given themi from the 
place, and that then raiſing as great, a ſhout as they could, ſome ſhould 
fall in at the Port, others at the Wall. As they were going to put this 
deſign in execution, without making the leaſt noife, the Guards of the 

City who had notice of it, ſhewed a fire, which they taking for the fi 
to be given from the place called 7abyriz broke filencez and both Soldiers 
and Mariners began to make the Air ring with Shouts of Joy , but being 
anſwered with the ſame Notes, by thole of the City that ſtood upon the 
Walls, the Royaliſts attempted nothing all that Night, and in the Morn- 
ing were forced to retreat ; It is true that the Harpe which they drew nigh 
unto the Wall oppoſite to the Temple of /ſs, extreamly terrified the 1n- 
habitants, for it caſt at the ſame time mighty quantities of Darts and Ar- 
rows, there were likewiſe upon it Rams which battered the Walls, and 
beſides multitudes of Soldiers ran out of the Ships with their Scaling Lad- 
ders to mount the Walls, but the Rhodians ho a reſolute reſiſtance, till 
the Engine broke with its own weight, and the Statue of the Ggddels 7s, 
was ſeen to dart flames of fire againſt it. Whereupon the King after this 
laſt trial, loſing all hopes of taking the Town,raiſed his Siege. After this 
he went and beſieged Patoria, where as he was about to cut down a Foreſt 
( conſecrated to /atoxa) for building of Machines, he was frightned by a 
dream from touching thole ſacred trees. Whereupon leaving Pelopidas 
in Zycia, to continue the War, he ſent Archelans into Greece, to draw 
what Cities he could to his ſide either by good will or conſtraint. And 
henceforward caſing himſelf of the Labors and Toils of War, which he 
committed to his Generals, he did nothing but leavy Soldiers, and make 
proviſion of Arms, paſſing away his time with that Woman of Srrato- 
zicea, and in giving judgment upon thole who were accuſed of having 
plotted againſt his lite, done any thing againſt his Service, or favored in 
any kind whatſoever the Roman party. Whulſthe buſicd himſelf in theſe 
matters, affairs in Greece paſſed in this manner. Archelaus going with a 
Flect, well appointed took by force the I{land of Delos, which had revolted 
from the Athenians, together with ſome places which he gave to that 
Republick,after the ſlaughter of twenty thouſand Men the moſt part Ita- 
lians, and rendring by theſe Actions the Power of Mithridates formidable 
in thoſe parts, he gained him the Friendſhip and Alliance of that People ; 
he ſent to them, likewiſe the conſecrated Treaſure at Delos by Ariſtion 
one of their City, to whom he gave two thouſand Men for a Guard of that 
Mony ; but he 1mploy'd them to another purpoſe, for ſeeing two thous 
{and Men at his Command he lived like a Tyrant in his Country, putting 
to death many of his Fellow Citizens, and delivering up others to A7ithr- 
dates, under pretence they were of the Roman FaQtion. Yet he made 
Profeſſion of being a Philoſopher of the SeEt of Epicurus, but he was not 
the only Philoſopher that has tyrannized in Athens, Critias and his Com- 
anions who profeſſed the ſame Philoſophy , plaid the Tyrants before 
im. The followers of Pythagaras did the ſame in /taly. Nor were there 
any of thoſe who were called the ſeven Wiſe-men of Greece, and had any 
hand in the Government of the Commonwealth but exerciſed their Au- 
thority with more Tyranny then an unlearned Man would have done. . $0 
that it is not without reaſon that ſume have doubted whether the other 
Philoſophers 
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Philoſophers followed the Study of Wiſdom ſo much, out of the pure Love 
of Virtue, as to be a comfort to their Poverty,and an excuſe for their Sloath. 
Since even to this Day we ſee. many leading a cloſe and neceſlitous Life, 
who cloak their Poverty undera pretence of Wiſdom, furious by railing at 
all rich men and Magiſtrates, which they do not fo much out of contempt 
of Riches, as out of envy to thoſe which pofleſs them, wherefore I think 
thoſe much wiſer then, who know how to {light and contemn their Inve- 
tives. Thus muchby the way againſt Zri:o», who gave occaſion to this 
ſhort digreſſion. To proceed, Archelans drew to his Party the Acheans, La- 
cedemonians,and Beotians,all but rhe City of 7heſpia,to which he laid Siege; 
At the ſame time as Metrophanes whom 17thridates had likewiſe ſent into 
Greece with another Army,madehavock inthe Ifle of Zabea, Demetriada and 
- Magneſia,who had refuſed to declare for the King, Brittivs came out of 71a- 
cedon and falling upon his Fleet, with a very {mall force beat them, ſunk a 
great Ship anda Foiſt, and ſlew all the Mariners, and this in the very face of 
Aetrophanes, which put him in ſuch a fear that he fled. Brittius when he 
could not overtake him, went and beſieged .$:iathz a neſt of barbarous 4 q 
rates, and having taken it hanged the Slave, and cut of the Maſters hands, 
from thence he went to Bzotia, whither a recruit of a Thouſand men , as 
well Horle as Foot being come to him out of Macedon, he gave Battel to 
Ariſtion and Archelaus, which laſted three days without knowing which 
had the better, till ſuch time as the Lacedemoniansand Acheans having ſent 
relief to the Enemy finding himſelf then two weak he went and encamped 
neer Pyreum , which frchelaus coming afterwards with his Fleet to ſeiſe, 
took him there Priſoner. 


Sylla, to whom the Senate had given the Commiſſion for the War a- | 
gainſt Mithridates, not able before to leave /taly, now palled over into X. 
Greece, With five Legions, ſome * Cohorts, and a few Horſe; whither * - > "Sia 
Money being ſent him, and Auxiliary Troops come together, with Provi- ITE 
ſions of ViEtuals out of Frolia and Zheſſaly, finding himſelf ſufficiently pre- 
pared, he advanced into Attica againſt Archelaus. He took his march 
through Bzotia, which almoit all yielded to him, not the great City of 
Thebes which out of giddinels of temper had before preferred Mithridates 
to the Romans, durſt now make Tryal of his Arms, but inits turn deſert- 
ing Archelans and his Party, declared for the Romans. The Conſul being 
arrived in Attica, divided his Forces into two Bodies, one he ſent to Be- 
ſiege Ariſtion in the City, and with the other marched direGtly to the Port 
of Pyreum where Archelaus had engarriſoned himſelf, contident in the 
ſtrength of the place, the Walls of which were near forty Cubits high and 
all of hewn ſtone. It was indeed a mighty work which had been raifed by 
Pericles in the time of the War of Peloponneſus ; who when all the hopes 
of Victory conſiſted only in this Port, had fortifyed all he could. Yet the 
height of the Walls amuſed not Sy/la, who preſently _ to his ſcaling 
Ladders ; but the Cappadocians bravely defending themſelves, after 
giving and receiving many Wounds he gave over and retreated to Zlenſins 
and Megara,where he fell to building Engines,reſolved to take the Pyreum by 
raiſing Platforms or Terraſes higher then the Walls. 7hebes furniſhed him 
with Workmen and Materials, as Iron Inſtruments for Battery and ſuch 
like things,he cut down Timber in the Academy to frame his great Engines, 

and beat down all thoſe long Walls which joyned the Port with the City, 

that their Ruins might ſerve to raiſe his Platforms. There were in Pyr.eum 

two Athenian Slaves,who whether they were afteQionate to the Romans or 
t& 
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to provide for their own ſecurityin caſe they ſuccceded, writ on Bullets of 
Lead whar paſſed within,and threw them with Slings into the Roman Camp. 
Sllz obſerving that they continually ſlung them , and examining the mat- 
ter more narrowly,found writon one of the Bullets. 7omorrow the foot will 
fally out on the Labourers in Front , while the Horſe charge the Roman Army in 
Flank. Whereupon he laid an Ambuſh for them and when they thought to 
ſurprize the Romans they were themſelves {urprized by the Romans, who 
after a great Slaughter drove the reſt into the very Sea, Archelaus ſeeing 
the Platforms advanced in height, cauſed towers to be erected direQly oppo- 
ſite tothem, from whence with Darts he ſorely vexed the Workmen, and 
having cauled Forces tocome from Chalcis and other Iſles,he arrived not on- 
ly the Marriners but the Galley-Slaves, ſeeing himſelf in ſuch an extremity 
of danger. Thus he who before much exceeded the Befiegers in Numbers, 
ſeeing his Forces encreaſed by theſe new Recruits, made the Night follow- 
ing about the ſecond Watch a vigorous Sally, wherein carrying lighted 
Torches he burnt one of the Teſtudo's with all its Engines. The Conſul 
{ſoon repaired the lols, and in ten day's rebuilt and planted others in their 
ſtead, againſt which Archelavs oppoled a Tower he erected on the Wall. 
After this Dromichetes whom Mithridates had ſent with new Recruits 
being arrived, Archelaus drew out the Kings Army in Battel, intermixing 
the Slingers and Archers and drawing them all up ſfoclole under the Wall, 
that thoſe who had Guard might from thence annoy the Enemies at diſtance 
with their Bows and Slings, whilſt a Party he had placed near the Gates fal- 
lyed out upon a ſignal given, with Torches intheir hands, to ſet fire on the 
Machins. The Fight was fierce and continued a long time doubtful, ſome- 
times one giving Ground, and ſometimes the other, the Barbarians were 
the firſt that turned their Backs, but Archelaus ſoon forced them to ſtay and 
return to the Charge, which ſo ftartled the Romans that they themfelyes 
fled, till 1Zurezacoming to the head of them forced them to turnagain up- 
onthe Enemy. At length ſome Companies of Souldiers returning from 
the Wood (to whom thoſe who had been branded with Infamy for their 
flight joyned themſelves) and arriving in the heat of the Fight, they char- 
ed ſo furiouſly upon Mrthridates Battel,that after having ſlain two thouſand, 
Toy forced the reſt to ſave themſelves in the Port, in ſpite of all the reſiſt- 
ance of Archelaus, who did all he could to ſtop them, and was ſo obſtinate 
in it, thatthe Gates being ſhut before he could get in, they were forced to 
draw him up the Walls with Ropes. Thus Sz had the honour of kee 
ing the Field , who diſcharged of the Infamy thoſe had been noted for it, 
becauſe of their good ſervice upon this occaſion, and honoured the other 
with military Recompences. And becauſe Winter was coming on, he went 
and encamped near £#leuſina, and that he might not be annoyed by the Ex- 
curſions of the Enemys Horle, he cauſed a deep Trench to be dug from the 
Mountains to the Sea. Whilſt they wrought at it, there happened daily 
Skirmiſhes, ſome or other continually either going from the Trench or co- 
ming from the Wall, and throwing Darts or ſhooting Arrows, Stones or 
Bullets of Led. This Work finiſhed , {x who ſtood in need of Shipping, 
lent to Rhodes to furniſh himſelf, but the Rhodians who could nor paſs the 
Seas, which were covered with 1/ithridates his Fleets, adviſed :Lucullus a 
man very conliderable among the Romans and one of $/{{z's Lieutenants, 
to embarque privately for Syria and Alexandria, to demand of the Kings 
and the Maritime Cities Ships to joyn with the Rhodian Fleer. He took 
their advice,and fearleſs of any thing embarqued himſelf on a pittiful paſſage 
Boat, and often changing Boats that he might not be known, came to Alex- 
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andria. About this time the two Slaves caſt from the Walls Bullets of Lead 
on which they had written, that the next 4, Archelaus ſent to Athens 
( where the people were very much oppreſſed with Famine ) ſome Souldi- 
ers laden with Corn, upon which advice {ia laying an Ambuſh for them, 
took both the men and the Corn. The ſame day AZunatins engaging with 
Neoptolemus the other of Mithridates his Generals,wounded him,killed him 
fifteen hundred of his men and took a far greater number Prifoners : Some 
time after, whilſt the Guards of the Port yetſlept, ſome Romans caſt Lad- 
ders from their Engines upon the Walls , and being got up flew the firſt 
they met with, which ſo ſurpriſed the Barbarians,that 1ome believing all was 
taken by the Enemy,leaped from the Top of the Walls, but others more re- 
ſolute put themſelves upon their defence, ſlew the Captain of thoſe were 

ot up, and threw the reſt headlong down. And ſome of them were fo 
bold as to fally out of the Gate with Torches in thcir hands, with intent to 
ſetfire toone of the: Romans Towers; And they had done it, had they not 
been prevented by {la who after a Fight which laſted all Night and next 
Day,forced them to retreat within their Walls. After this, 4rchelaus cauſed 
to be raiſed on the Wall a great Tower oppoſite to the greateſt of the Ro- 
mans , where they fought without intermifſion with ſhot from their Arba- 
liſts orCrofs-bow's,till ſuch time as Sa diſcharging from his greateſtCroſs- 
bow's twenty large leader Blluets at a time againſt the Enemies,flew a great 
Number of them,and ſhook the Tower in fuch manner, that it cleaving al- 
moſt aſunder, they were forced to draw itunder their Walls, that they 
might not have the diſcouragement to ſee it tumble down in pieces. Mean 
while Famine from day to n increaſing in Athens, Archelaus was deſign- 
ing to ſend them Proviſions j night, of which the .leaden Bullets Dt 
gave notice. Bur that General doubting that ſome one advertiſed the Ro- 
mans of his deſigns gave order that at the time when the Corn was to be ſent, 
there ſhould be a Party ready at the Gates to Sally out with Torches in their 
hands upon the Romans at the ſame inſtant that $z{lz aſſaulted thoſe which 
carried it, and indeed it happened that $y//a took the Souldiers that carried 
the Corn, and Archelaus burnt ſome Engines. Whilſt theſe things paſſed 
Arcathias the Son of Mithridates being entred Macedon with another Army 
defeated ſome Roman Forces, left forthe Guard of that. Province, became 
Maſter of all Macedon, dividing it into Satrapies, and being on his March 
towards Sy/la, to cauſe him raiſe his Siege, dyed of Sickneſs near 77dea. 
1he news of his death being come to the Conſuls he cauſed Forts to be rai- 
{edquiteround the City of Athens, which was heavily oppreſſed with Fa- 
mine, to the end thatno perſon being able to get out, the Famine ſhould 
encreaſe {o much the more among ſo vaſt a Multitude. That done, he be- 

an to batter the Walls of Pyrewm with his Engines, raiſed on the Plat- 
| 6a but rchelaus had with long labour privately undermined them , ſo 
that they beginning to ſink ; the Romans kbovering the Mine r:adily drew 
off their Engines, and filled up the Hollows with Earth and other Rubbiſh. 
Then in imitarion of rhe Barbarians they began to undermine the Wall, till 
their Mines coming to meet, there happened a Skirmiſh between the Mi- 
ners underground, ſuch a one as could be maintained inthe Dark. All this 
while they battered the Wall more then ever with their Rams planted on 
the Terraſſes, till ſuch time as one part being beaten down, Sl: cauſed fire 
to be caſt into a Tower hard by, with intent to burn it, at the ſame time 
commanding all the brave men he had to ſtorm the place , both Parties 
fought valiantly , but the Tower was at laſt burnt, and the Romans be- 
came Maſters of one part of the Wall upori which they lodged ny 104” 
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Almoſt at the ſame inſtant, another part of the Wall undermined by the 
Romans, the Foundations of which they had underpropped as they went, 
after that the ſtanchions which they had ſet on fire with ſtore of Pitch, 
Flax, and Brimſtone, were burnt, began to tumble with all thoſe that de- 
fended it, making the Craſhthe more terrible,becauſe ſounexpeted. In- 
{omuch that thoſe who had the Guard of the Walls were utterly daunted, 
every one trembling for himſclf, asif he were preſently tobe cruſhed in pie- 
ces by a like ruine, wherefore thoſe who where planted in any ſuſpette 
places, ran fearfully down in Crouds, taking more care to preſerve 
their own lives, then repulſe the Enemy. $a the more fiercely purſued 
the aſſault, relieving his wearied Souldiers with freſh men, continually 
encouraging them and mingling Threats with Prayers, aſſuring them that 
upon this Brunt which could not laſt long, depended the whole Viftory. 
Archelaus ſhowed no leſs courage : He oppoſed Sylla with freſh men in the 
place of thoſe whoſe fears had made them uſeleſs, renewed the heat of the 
fight, preſſing forward and heartning all his people ; by telling them they 
had but this ſhock to ſuſtain, and after it there was nothing to be feared. 
Thus both Partyes returned to the Charge with wonderful Alacrity, they 
foughtand {lew on both ſides, with equal loſs. Yet at laſt Hz taking 
Compaſſion of his Soldiers, ſo tyred that they were able todo no more, and 
admiring their bravery cauſed the retreat to be ſounded. The night fol- 
lowing Archelans ſet to work to n_ the two ruined places, making re- 
trenchments within in form of a half Moon. Sz thinking theſe fortifi- 
cations yet moiſt would eaſily be beaten down, went preſently to affaulr 
them with all his Forces, but he was ſoon forced to give it over, for bein 
lock'dup in that half Circle very cloſe together,his men could not fight,but 
were both in Front and Flank expoſed to rhe Enemys ſhot, which indeed 
annoyed them on all ſides. 


Therefore he reſolved no more to attempt Pyrewn by ſtorm, hoping at 
laſt to reduce the beſieged by Famine. But firſt underRanding that the Ci 
was atthe laſt gaſp,that they had eatenalltheirHorſes,and after having boyl- 
cd the very Hides for ſuſtenance, had been forced at laſt feed on dead Car- 
caſes, he cauſed a Trench to be drawn round about it; to the end that none 
might previly eſcape. And having flaiſhed that work, he raiſed his Bat- 
teries and planted his ſcalnig Ladders, upon which the Sonuldiers mounted 
with ſuch a furious violence that thoſe weak and feeble peopte betaking 
themſelves preſently to flight he became maſter of the Walls. The whole 
City was preſently filled with Slaughter, for there was none had ſtrength 
enough to eſcape, and no quarter was given,nor either Sex or Age ſpared. 
For Sllz incenled that ſo readily and without any cauſe they had taken part 
with the Barbarians, and fo > was defended themſelves againſt him, 
had given Orders to put all to the Sword, which made many who had heard 
his voice, that proclaimed this Ordinance, come and offer themſelves: vo- 
luntarily to death. As many as could, made their retreat into the Caſtle, 
among whom was Ariſtion, having firſt of-all ſet on fire the Theatre for 
Muſick, for tear leaft Sy/la ſhould make uſe of the Wood, in the aſſault of 
the Fortreſs. The Conſul having taken the City, would not let it be ſet on 
fire, but he gave the Plunder to the Souldiers, who ranſakingevery where, 
found in many Houſes Humane Fleſh ready dreſt roeat. On the mor- 
row he {old all the Slavesat outcry, and declared that he left at liberty all 
the free people, who had eſgaped the nights ſlaughter, of whem but few 
were found, yet tholc he deprived of any ſuffrage or jurisdiQtion, as be- 
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being Enemies, bur promiſed to reſtore it to their poſterity. This dons 
Sls beſieged the Fortreſs, wherein 4ri/tion and thoſe fled for Refuge 
with him, were ſo fore oppreſſed with hunger and thirſt that they were 
conſtrained to ſurrender, of whom he put to death riftioz with his 
Guards, and all that had born Commiſſion under him during his Tyranny; 
or in any manner whatſoever had a &ed contrary to the Ordinances left 
them by the Romans {ſince they firſt became Maſters of Greece ; He par- 
doned all the reſt, and left them under almoſt the ſame Laws they had 
received from the Romans, and in conclufion carried out of the Citadel 
forty pound weight of Gold, and {ix hundred of Silver. The City thus 
taken, $y/lz believed that holding only the Port of Pyre»m inveſted, it 
would be a long time before he ſhould ſtarve the Barbarians. Wherefore 
he again applicd himſelf to his. Batteries and Engines, and cauſed to be 
made Galleries and Mantelets, to go under Covert up to the Walls, and 
undermine them. But rchelavs had made provilion againſt him, for he 
had raiſed many Walls, one behind another, all after the ſame manner, 
ſo that Sy#z ſaw no end of his labor, having no ſooner taken in one Wall, 
but he found another of the ſame Fabrick, : yet he indefatigably attempted 
all the Walls he met with, cauſing his Soldiers to relieve each orher by 
turns, and going ſometimes to one party, and ſometimes to another en- 
couraging them to labor, and aſſuring them of the great recompences pre- 
pared for them, when they had overcome theſe dithculties. And indeed 
the Soldiers promiled themſelves an end of their labors, after this Victory, 
and hoped to gain ſo much the more praiſe, the more they incountred with 
danger and difficulty, wheretore oy did all they could to gain theſe laſt 
Walls, till ſuch time as Archelans aſtoniſhed at their obſtinacy deſerting 
them, retired into the ſtrongeſt part of the Pyrewm, which being on all 
ſides begirt with the Sea, the Conſul who had no Ships could attempt no- 
thing againſt him. From thence he took his march by Bzoiz to go into 
Thelſub, and being got to Zhermopyle, he rallyed the remains as well of 
thoſe Troops which himſelf had brought into Greece, as of thoſe which 
came under the Condudct of Dromicheſes, He lent likewiſe for all that Army 
which had followed rcathizs the Kings Son into Macedon, which were 
all freſh Men that wanted nothing, and beſides all theſe- 17:thridates had 
ſent him ſome new Recruits, for he was continually ſending. Syllz in 
the mean time burnt the Pyrermm which had given him ſo much 
more trouble then the City, {paring neither Arſenal nor Dock, nor in ſhort 
any thing that was conſiderable. 


This done he took the Field to-follow Archelans, taking as well ashe 
the Road of Beotia. As he was upon his March, thoſe Troops lately aſſem- 
bled at Zhermopyle came forward to meet him as far as Phocida, Thraci- 
ans, Pontique Scythians, Cappadocians, Bithynians, Galatians, Phry- 
gians and others came from the Provinces, newly Conquered by 47: 
thridates, zmounting in all to ſix{core thouſand Men, under ſeveral Gene- 
rals, over whom Archelaus was Generaliſlimo. SHUa's Forces were com- 
poſed of Romans and Italian Allies, together with ſuch Greeks and Mace- 
donians as had come over from Archelaus to him: And poſſibly ſome 
Auxiliary Troops of the Neighboring Countries, but all theſe amounted 
not to a third of his Enemies ; when they were . encamped cloſe by each 
other, Archelans every day drew out his Army to invite H{{z to a battel, 
but he conſidering the Nature of the place, and the great Number of his 
Enemies, thought it beſt to A ; Ar length they retreated ys 
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Chalcts, whither he followed them waiting for a favorable opportunisy, 
and a convenient . place. And at laſt perceiving that near to Cherozes, 
they were encamped in a place environed with Cragged Rocks , which 
were very difficult ro paſs, he poſted himſelf hard by in a fpacious plain, 
and drawing up his Army reſolved to force Archelaus to a Battel, whether 
he would or no: He found the place was advantagious for him, either to 
charge or retreat in, Whereas Archelaus was ſhut up among the Rocks, 
which would not permit him to fight with all his Forces together, nor 
could he well form his Bodies or draw in Battel among thoſe uneven Crag- 

ed Stones, where if any misfortune happened, thole Rocks themſelves 
would hinder his Eſcape. In ſhort having according to his deſire mer 
him in a place where Numbers would be uſeleſs, he advanced toengage 
him.; He who thought of nothing leſs then Fighting had fortified his Camp 
with Negligence enough, nor had he taken notice of the diſadvantage of 
the place till the Romans furiouſly adyanced to the Charge. He thencom- 
manded a party of his Horſe to make head againſt them, but they being 
defeated and driven into the Precipices, he ſent next fixty Chariots to 
endeavor to break the Ranks of the Legions, who opening to the Right 
and Left, gave them way quite through, till they had paſt the Rearguard, 
where before they could turn, the Horſes and Drivers were all flain by the 
Darts thrownat them from all fides. Archelavs defended as he was by the 
Rocks, might have ftaid in his Poft, but receiving Intelligence that Hllz 
was at hand, he choſe rather with all ſpeed poffible to 'draw up thoſe vaſt 
Multitudes into Battel in thoſe ſtraits : and then preſſing forward with the 
Horfe of his Vanguard he broke quite through the Battel of the Romans, 
dividing it into two, and then eaſily ſurrounding each part becauſe of their 
{mall Number, theſe two halt-bodies ſeeing themſelves incloſed caſt them- 
{elves into an Orb and bravely defended themfelves, but that where Galbs 
and Hortenſius commanded was ſorely put to it, becauſe Archelaus himſelf 
being at the head of his Men preſſed on them extreamly, and all the Bar- 
barians Fighting in his preſence ſtrove to ſhow their General fome fignal 
Marks of their Valor. At laſt H/ coming with a Grofs of Horſe, Arche- 
laus who gueſſed by the Cornets, and by the duſt ariſing from the Horſe- 
feet, that itwas he, gave over this manner of Fighting to regain his Or- 
der of Battel,but the Roman Charging home ( with all the Flower of his 
Cavalry and two Regiments of Foot, which he had laid in Ambuſh ) 
amongſt the thickeſt of the Enemies, yet aſtoniſhed, and not able to re- 
cover any Order, over-preſſed them, broke them, put them to the Rout, 
and gave them Chaſe. The ViQtory thus begun on this part, Afurena did 
wonders to advance it on the Left, tor after having pricked forward thoſe 
about him by reproaches, he violently led them on upon the Enemy, and 

ut them likewiſe to the Rout, Thus Archelaus two Wings being defeated 
his Main Body ftood not long, but all equally took their Flight, nor was 
Sylla deceived in the Fudgment made of the Succeſs of this Enterprize, for 
the Enemies intangled in thoſe ſtreits, could not fly, or if they did, threw 
one another down the Precipices, and if they turned head fell into the 
hands of the Romans, wherefore the wiſeſt of them returned to their 
Camp, but Archelaus who could not believe the diſcomfiture ſo great, 
ftopt their entrance, and ſent them back upon the Enemy, which they 
obeyed though they had no Captains to put them in order, nor ſaw no 
Enſigns, which every one in the Rout had thrown here and there, and be- 
fides they had neither Room to Fight, nor to Retreat. Thus in this ex- 
tremity they were ſlaughtred like - 9 either by their Enemies,0n whom 


they - 


laus opened the Gates, but toolate. They entred in contuſion and diſor- 
der, and the Romans encouraging one another threw themſelves Pell Mell 
among the Flyers, where they gavethe laſt puſh to the Victory. Arche- 
laus and all thoſe that eſcaped from the, Slaughter met together at Chz/cts, 
where of one hundred and twenty thouſand Men, they found but ten thou- 
ſand. The Romans believed they had loſt fifrecn Men, but two of them 
afterwards returned. Thus ended this battel fought betwcen Sy/{z and 
Archelans General under Mithridates near to Cheronea, the Succeſs whereof 
was as well deſerving of the Prudence of Sls, as of the fooliſh raſhneſs of 
Archelans. 


Slla ſeeing himſelf Maſter of a great Number of Priſoners, of great 
Booty and vaſt quantity of Spoils, cauſed to be heaped together, all that 
was uſdeſs in one place, and having made due preparation according to 
the Cuſtom of the Romans, offered them in Sacrifice to thoſe Divinities 
that preſide ore War, he himſelf firſt kindling the fire. Soon after,ha- 
ving refreſhed his Forces with a little re{t, he marched with his Light 
Armed Foot towards Z#uripzs, hoping, he might thzre meet with Arche- 
[xus , But he had made no ſtay there, but becauſe the*Romans had no 
Fleet at Sea, went about overrunning the Iflands and plundring the Sea- 
coaſts. He was likewiſe ſo bold as to land upon Zart, and to beſiege the 
City, but ſome Romans that came againſt him, having ſet upon him in 
an Ambuſh by Night, he haſtily reembarked his Men, got out to Sea, 
and returned to Chalcis, doing things all along rather becoming a Pyrate 
then a Man of War. Airhridates hearing of this great defeat was ama- 
zed as indeed he had reaſon, however he began to make new Leviesof 
Soldiers in all the Countries under his obedience, and growing jealous, 
that after his being thus beaten, there would be ſome People, that either 


at preſent, or as foon as they had opportunity would make attempt npon 


his Perſon, before he would renew the War he aſſembled all that he had 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of, ſuch were the Tetrarchs of Galatia, and all thoſe 
who attended on his Perſon as Friends, but yet owned him not as Sub- 
jets. All theſe he put todeath with their Wives and Children, ſome by 
furprize, others at a feaſt by night, only three eſcaped and fled, for he 
thought that if Sy//a came nearer, none of them would continue faithful 
to him. After this he fieſed upon their goods, placed Garrifons in their 
Cities, and ſent Fumachus Satrap or Governor into Ga/atia, whom the 
Tetrarchs that had eſcaped, aſſiſted with ſome Forces of their Vaſſals 
raiſed in the Country,drove thence with his Garriſons ; ſo that of all the 
Goods of thzt Nation, Mithridates enjoyed only the Mony. Having like- 
wile born 2 ſecret hate to the Inhabitants of Chtos, ſince one of their Gal- 
lies unawares ran aboard the Admiral atthe Fight of Rhod-s, he firſt con- 
fſcated all their Eſtates, who were gone into {2's Army,then he ſent 
Commiſſioners to inform themſelves of all thoſe who were of the Ro- 
man FaQtion, and at laſt Zenobins landing there as it were in his paſſage 
for Greece ſieſed by night on the Walls, and moſt advantagious places of 
the City, and after having placed Guards at the Gates he cauſed Procla- 
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mation to be made that all the Gueſts and Inmates ſhould take their -xg+ 
poſe,and that all the Inhabitants ſhould aflemble themſelves to know: the 
Kings Pleaſure. That done, he told them that the King was Jealous,'of 
their City, becauſe ſome of their Inhabitants took part with the Romans, 
and that there was no way to remove that ſuſpicion, but by furrendring 
up their Arms and delivering ſuch Children, as ſhould be choten- out of 
their beſt Families for Hoſtages. They ſeeing their City in his hands, 
yielded both to one and the other, whom Zenobius lent immediately: to 
Erythrea, telling them, that as to what was farther to be done the King 
would write. And indeed his Letter 'came containing matters to this 


purpoſe. 


Mithridates Letter to the Inhabitants of 
Chios. | 


Ou Favor the Romans, many of your Citi zens being at this preſent in 

their Army, and your ſees enjoy Lands they have given yow in Fee, 
without paying any Tribute to us. © Tour Galley likewiſe ran on Board mine in 
the Fieht at Rhodes, which faxlt 7 had only imputed to thoſe had the Go- 
vernment of it, could my Clemency have made you wiſe, bat you have pri- 
wately ſent the Chief Mex of = City to _ and have not diſcovered to 
me any of thoſe who without the conſent of the whole City were guilty of this 
crime, which you ought to have done, had you not all beex complices. 1 might 
according to the advice of my Friends puniſh you with death as Enemies #0 my 


ſelf and my Eſtates. However I have choſen rather in reparation of theſe 
crimes to condemn you in a Fine of two thouſand T alents. 


After having heard this Letter read, they deſired Zenobizs's permiſſion 
to ſend Deputies to the King, which being refuſed them, diſarmed as 
they were, and tyed up by thoſe Hoſtages they had given, and beſides 
ſeeing a great Army of Barbarians, ready to cut them in pieces, they be- 
gan to weep, and were forced toſell the Ornaments of their Temples, and 
their Wives Jewels to raiſe the two thouland Talents. When they had 
paid it in, Zemobius under pretence that it wanted weight, cauſed them 
to Aſſemble in the Theater, and there encompaſſing them with Soldiers, 
and lining the Streets leading to the Sea-fide with Guards, all with drawn 
Swords, he cauſed thern to be led out of the Theater, one after another, 
and put them on Shipboard, the Men on one (ide, and the Women and 
Children, on the other, whilſt the Barbarians, as they paſt affronted them 
with a thouſand indignities z thus he took them all out of their Country, 
and ſent them to Mithridates in the Euxize Sea. Thole of Chios being 
treated in this manner, Zenobius came before Epheſus with all his Forces, 
but the Epheſians made him leave his Arms at the Port, and would not let 
him enter the City but with a very {mall train. He ſubmitted to it, and 
went and lodged at Philopemens ( Father of Monima, Mithridates Mi- 
ſtreſs, ro whom the King had given the Government of that place) and 
loon after proclaimed an Aﬀembly off the City, but the Epheſians, who 
expected nothing but miſchief from him, put off the buſineſs till next 
morning. Mean while they aflembled in the night, and mutually encoura- 
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ging each other, clapt Zenobius in Priſon, where _ him to death; 
At the fame time they planted good Guards on their 

people, made Proviſion of Victuals, and became Maſters of their Citty. 
Thoſe of 7ralles, Hypapa and Mcfopolis and others, whom the Calamity 


of the Inhabitants of Chos had rerrifyed, hearing the news, follow the: 


Example of the Zpheſiaxs : So that Mrthridates was forced toſend an Army 
amnia theſe Kebels, ſeverely punifhing thofe who returned not to their 
obedience till they were forced. And to hinder others from revolting, he 
declared all the Grecian Cities free, and all Debtors releaſed from their 
Creditors, and gave the Inmates freedom of Burgeſles in all places where 
they inhabited, and fet the Slaves at liberty. Hoping (as it happened) 
that the Debtors, Inmates and Slaves engaged by thele benefits, would 
employ all their force to maintain the Royal Power. Mean while Minto 
=> Philotirans, Natives of Smyrna, and Chſthenes, and Aſcleptodorus of 
Lesbos, all well known to the King, A{clepiodorns himielf having ſome- 
time commanded his Mercenary Troops, conſpired againſt him, but the 
conſpiracy being diſcovered by Aſclepiodorus, ( who to give a manifeſt 
Proof of it ordered matters, {o that the King hid behind a bed heard it 
from A7inio's one mouth the conſpirators ended their lives in torments. 
Many were afterwards {uſpetted of the'fame crime, fourſcore of the In- 
habitants of Pergamms, being thereupon arreſted, beſides many others in 
other Cities, the King ſending Spies into all parts, under his obedience, 
to find out the Criminals, every one of which making diſcovery of his 
Enemy, there periſhed about ſixteen hundred men , but the Accuſers ſoon 
received their Chaſtiſement: for of them, ſome were puniſhed by Hl, 
others ſlew themſelves, and others fled with 44:thridates, to the Kingdom 
of Pontus. FEY 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in 42, the King had raiſed an Army of 
fourſcore thouſand men, which Doril/aus carried into Greece to Archelaus, 
who had ſtill ten thouſand men, the remainder of his former Forces. 
When S/{/z who now lay encamped within ſight of him, near to Orchome- 
»e beheld fo vaſt a Multitude of Horſe arrive, he cauſed ſeveral Ditches to 
be dug through the Plain, ten foot wide, and when Archelaus advanced 
towards him, put his Army in a poſture to receive him, but perceiving the 
Romans fought but coldly, againſt ſuch numbers of Horlemen, he rid | Hong 
{elf through the Ranks, ſtirred them up, threatned them, and at length 
not being able to provoke them, leaps from his Horſe, takes a Colours in 
his hands, and advancing with his Guards in the midit between two Battels, 
cryes out. J1f any asked you fellow Soldiers, where you left your General Syl- 
la, tell them it was fighting near Orchomene. Hereupon the Officers mo- 
ved by the danger in which they ſaw him, advanced from their ſtanding, 
and ran to his affiſtance, the Soldiers urged with ſhame followed, and all 
together made the Enemy give prom ws. before put them hard to it : Sy/- 
{a perceiving this entrance towards Viftory, mounts again on Horſe back, 
ſhows himſelf every where, prayſes his Soldiers, encourages them,and at 
laſt remains Maſter of the Field ; After having ſlain fifteen thouſand men, 
the moſt part Horſemen ( _— whom was Dtzogenes, the Son of Arche- 
laus,) and driven the Foot into the very Camp of the Barbarians : At the 
{ame inſtant for fearleſt Archelans fhould fave himſelf at Chalcis, as he had 
done the time before, he diſpoſed Guards throughout the whole Plain, to 
keep Watch that night, and inthe morning cauſcd to be drawn before the 
Camp a Trench not above a Furlong diſtant from it. Archilaus m the 
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mean time kept within his Trenches, but $//a after having exhorted his 
Soldiers to make .an end of the remain of this War, ſince'the Enemies 
durſt not appear, undertook to force them, and marched direQly to the Af 
fault. Upon this great change, and in this preſſing neceſſity, the Ene- 
mies began by Speeches, to encourage their —_ Ezch Captain ſhow- 
ed his Solders the ne they were in, if they did not defend themſelves, 
repreſenting tothem how cowardly a thing it would be, if they ſhould not 
have Heart enough, todrive from their Trenches an Enemy, they far ſur- 
paſſed in number. Whereupon there preſently aroſe a great noiſe, on both 
{ides, each Party was ſect on fire, and did aQtons wonderful. ' At laſt the 
Romans leaped into the Ditch and ſtormed an Angle of the Camp, out of 
whichthey plucked the Paliſado's. The Barbarians who perceived it, lined 
the Angle cloſe, with their Swords drawn ready to fight nearer at hand,in- 
{o much that no perſon durſt enter, till Baſ#{izs the firſt Tribune of a Legi- 
on, leaped up and overturning him he firſt encountred with, the whole 
Army | work n followed, and made a mighty ſlaughter of the Barbari- 
ans, Some they flew in the Chale, others they drove into a Lake hard by, 
and ſome whocould not ſwim, cryed out for Quarter, but in vain, for their 
Language not being underſtood, they were cut in pieces, frchelaus hid 
himlelf ina certain Marſh, and having there found a little Boat, eſcaped 
to Chalcis, where he ſpeedily drew together all the remains of Mzthridates 
Forces. Next Morning {a gave a Crown to the Tribune, and diſtribu- 
ted Military Recompences to the others. After which he went and ſpoil- 
ed Beotra, becauſe thoſe people were perpetually changing Parties, and 
from thence paſled into 7 heſſaly where he took up his Winter Quarters, 


expeCing Lncu/lus with the Shipping, of whom receiving no certain intelli- 
gence, he ſet tobuilding of others. | 


Whilſt he was downg all theſe things, Cornelius Cinna, and Cajus Marixs 
his particular Enemies declared him at Rome Enemy of the Common- 
Wealth, pulled down his Houſes, ſeiſed his Lands, and put todeath his 
Friends. Yet ceaſed not he todo all he could, having a moſt obedient Ar- 
my, compoſed all of valiant Soldiers. Now C:zz2 having drawn to his 
Party, his Collegue. Flaccus ſent him into Fiz, with two Legions, to 
Command in the Province, and make War on Mithridates, in the place of 
Sls, who was declared Enemy, and becauſe he was not very expert in 
War, #:mbria one of the Senate in good eſteem with the Soldiers, went 
along with him. They embarked at Brunduſium, to croſs the Sea, a good 
partof their Ships wereloſt by Storm, and thoſe who gained the other ſide 
were taken and burnt by the new Army, ſent by Mithridates. Flaccus 
was proud , covetous, cruel in puniſhing, and therefore hated by the 
Soldiers, which made ſome Troops that were ſent before into 7heſſaly, ro 
go0ver into Sy{a's Camp, and it was only Fimbria, ( whom they eſteem- 
ed the better Captain, and more merciful then Flaccns) that prevented the 
others from doing the like. There happened by chance ſome difference be- 
tween the Queſtor and he about encamping, wherein Flaccus who was 
Judge, not having duly conſidered the Quality of Fimbria, he threatned 
him to return to the City. Flaccus preſently named a ſucceſſor in his 
charge, and forthwith embarked for Cha/cedon: Whereupon Fimbria tak- 
ing the opportunity of his abſence, took away the Rods from 7herinus, 
whom he had made Propretor, ſaying the Army had given him that Digni- 
ty, and Flaccus thereat offended, returning to puniſhhim, he put him to 
flight, and forced himto hide himfelf in a private Houſe, from whence 
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eſcaping by night over the Walls, he got to Cha/cedon, and from thence to 
Nicomedia where he cauſed the Gates to be ſhut. But Fimbria was pre- 
ſently there, and drawing him out of a Well where he had hid himſelf, 
ſlew him though a Roman Conſul, and more then that his General, whilſt 
he was but a private man, who had followed his friend of greater Quality 
then he, at his coming into the Province. He cut of his Head, which he 
threw into the Sea, leaving the reſt of the Body unburied, and having 
made himſelf General of the Army, fought afterwards fuccesfully, in ſe- 
veral Engagements with Mithridates Son. At length having to deal with 
the King fiend elf, he drove him to the very Gates of Perzamus, whence he 
flying to Piſaze, had been there beſieged had he not taken ſhipping and ef 
caped to Mitylene. After this Fimbria going through the Province, ill in- 
treated thoſe who favoured the Party of the Cappadocians, and ſpoiled their 
Lands, who refuſed to opett their Gates to him. The City of /lium he be- 
fieged, whole Inhabitants having recourſe to Sylls he promiſed to comeand 
ſent to Fimbria not to do any injury to thoſe who had yielded to him, prai- 
fing them for being returned into the friendſhip and alliance of the Roman 
people. Notwithſtanding he required to be likewiſe received into their 
City, being likewiſe of Rome, and telling them I know not what of that 
ancient Kindred of which the Ilians boaſt. At laſt he entred by force, 
ſlew all he met with, ſet on fire the City, and particularly put to ſeveral 
ſorts of death, thoſe who went to Sy/{z, on the behalf of the City. He 
had neither reſpeCtto the ſacred places ner to thoſe had fled thither for re- 
fuge, but burnt the Temple of Minerva, witha great multitude of people, 
who had retired thither, as to a SanQtuary.: Heraſed the very Walls, which 
he went round about next day, to ſee if yo part were left ſtanding. Thus 
was that City worſe treated, by a Man who took thence his Original, then 
it had formerly been, by Ycamemnon, for he left not a houſe, nor a Tem- 
ple, nora Statue ſtanding. Some there are that believe, that the Image of 
the Goddels, which is called Palladium, was now found whole, after the re- 
moval of the Rubbiſh, wherewith it was covered, bur there is more reaſon 
to believe it was taken away by Diomedes and Ubſſer in the time of the-770- 
j4u War. This Maſſacre of the Ihans, happened about the end of the hun- 
dred and third Olympaid, and it is thought to be about one thouſand and 
fifty Years between this ſack of 7roy and that of foamemnon. 


Now Mithridates receiving advice of the defeat at Orchomene, and con- 
ſidering that, ſince his firſt ſending an Army into Greece, he had loſt 
{uch vait Multitudes in ſo ſhort a time, wrote to Archelaus,that he ſhould 
conclude a Peace, upon the faireſt terms he could get. He theretore 
demanded a conference with $//a, which being granted, he told him ; 
Sylla, the King Mithridates your Fathers friend, and yours, was forced by 
the avarice of thoſe who had the Command before you, to make the War : But 
having now experienced your Valour, he demands a Peace, provided what you 
ſhall deſire of him, be juſt, Whereupon Sls , who had neither Fleet nor 
Money, receiving nothing from Rowe, ſince his Enemies had declared 
him Enemy of the State, and having already ſpent all the Silver of the 
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Temples of Pythia, Olympia and * Epidaurum, tor which he had engaged * ragui. 


half the Lands confiſcated from the Zhebans, beeauſe of their continual 
Rebellions, and who beſides all this , was impatient, to tranſport that Ar- 
my freſhand every way compleat to Rome againſt his Enemies, conſented 
to his Peace, by telling him 5; Archelaus, Mithridates ſhould have ſent 
Ambaſſadors toRome, to complain of the injuries he had received, but in- 
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ſteadof that be himſelf injured others, entring in hoſtile manner into their 
Territories, plundring their _— as well Publick as Sacred, ſeiſing on the 
Goods of thoſe he had put to death, and ſhowing no more faith nor goodneſs to 
his'own friends then to ut, deſtroying many of them, and murdering the Te- 
trarch;, his familiars who had all their throats cut in one night, with their 
Hives and Children, though they were wot guilty ſo much as of a deſign. As 
for what regards us, he rather made appear his inzeterate hatred, then anf* ne- 
ceſſity he had to make Var, when he let looſe his rage againſt the Ttalians in Aſia, 
a thouſand forts of Torments, ſparing neither Age, Sex nor Quality. So much 
ate does this man bear to the Latin Name, who calls hel my Fathers 
Friend, but never remembred that friendſhip till Thad flain him a hundred and 
fixty thouſand men. Wherefore we have no reaſon to truſt you any more. How- 
ever for your ſake 7 promiſe he ſhall obtain favour from the Senate and People 
of Rome, if it be in good earneſt that he ask it, but if he ſtill feign, I adviſe 
you Archelaus, to conſider the preſent eſtate of his affairs and your own, how he 
treats his Friends, and how we have dealt with Eumenes and Maſla- 
nifſa. At theſe words Archelans interrupted him, angry that he ſhould 
tempthim, and telling him he was not a man to betray Forces intruſted to 
his charge, but that he really hoped for peace if Sy demanded only juſt 
things. Whereupon HUa,after lome moments Silence : Provided (ſaid he) 
Archelaus, that Mithridates pt into onr hands all the Fleet he has, reftore 
the Generals Deputies, and other Priſoners, deliver up the Runaway's and fu- 
gitive Slaves, ſend back to their Cities thoſe of Chios, and others tranſported 
to the Fuxine Sea, withdraw his Garriſons from all places where he has planted 
them, ſave only thoſe he had before the Peace was broke, pay the Fxpence of this 
Har, which he has been the cauſe of, and content himſelf with the Kingdom of 
his Anceſtors. T hope to prevail ſo far that the Roman people ſhall forget the 
Offences they have received. Archelaus heazing theſe conditions, began 
preſently to withdraw his Garrifons, and about the reſt wrote to the King, 
Slla, that he might not in the mean while looſe any time ; went and ſpall- 
ed the Countries of the Henetians, Dardanians, and other Neighbouring 
Nations, who made delay incurſions into Zacedon, by that means exerci- 
{ing his Soldiers. Mzthridates Deputiesreturning ſome time after, agreed 
to all, ſave only about Paphlagonia, but added that they could have had 
better terms from the other General Fimbria. Whereupon Sylla offended 
at that compariſon, made anſwer, that that word ſhould coft Firbria dear, 
and that as ſoon as hecame into Aſia, he would ſee whether Mithridates food 
in need of Peace or Jar. Whereupon he cauſed his Army to take their 
March through 7hrace, that he mighr bring them to Gypſel/a, having ſent 
Zucullus before to Abydos, for he was now returned, having often very 
narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands of Pyrates. However he had 
brought with him a kind of Flect of Ships, which he had been furniſhed 
with at Opras Phenicia, Rhodes, and in Pamphilia, with which he had 
rx edall the Coaſt as he came along, and skirmiſhed with ithridates 
is Fleet: Sylla therefore parting from Cypſela,and Aithridates from Perga- 
23u5,met together, and began a new conference, being drawn out into the 
Field, with few followers in the ſight of both Armies. Mithridates began , 
his diſcourſe with the alliance which he and his Father had with the people 
of Rome, complained of the injurieshe had received from the Roman Ge- 
nerals and Commiſlaries, who had eſtabliſhed Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia, 
taken from him P-5rigia, and favored by their diſſimulation the Violences of 
Nicomedes. Azd all this (faid he) for Money which they received ſometimes 
from me, and ſometimes from my Fnemies, for there is nothing, you Gentle- 
| men 
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men of Rome may ſo juſt ly be reproached with as love of Money. tn ſhort, 
your Generals being come to make Har againſt me, whatever Thave done in my 
own defente,; ought rather to be attributed to neceſſity then to any deliberate pur- 
poſe. Mithridates having w_ {aid thus much, Syla anſwered in this man- 
ner. Though this be not the buſineſf, we are met for, but only to conclude « 
Peace on the conditions by me already propoſed, yet Twill likewiſe in few words 
ſatisfy you in what you reproach us with, When 7 commanded in Cilicia, 7 
reeſtabliſhed Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia,by the Senates order, and I did it be- 
cauſe you yielded to the Authority of the People, for you ought either to have 
oppoſed it and ſhewed your reaſons in Fudgments, or after | Ea ſuffered it, 
acquieſce in the Decree of the Senate. As far Phrygia, Manius gave it you, 
corrupted by your gifts, which made it a common crime betwixt you, and by ſay- 
ing yougot it by corruption, you own the poſſeſſion unlawful, and indeed Mani- 
us being convicted of having done many things of like nature for Money, the 
Senate declared them all null, Jherefore Phrygia being granted to you un- 
juſtly, they would not make it tributary to Rome, but ( it at liberty. Anil 
when we diſpenſe with our dominion, over a Country which by right of Har be- 
longed to us, as Conqueronrs of it, what reaſon have you to ſieſe on it ? As for 
Nicomedes, he complains that by your perſwaſion Alexander who deſigned to 
kl him, wounded him, and Socrates Chreſtus invaded his Kinsdom. He 
confeſſes that thus injured, he entered armed into = Territories, but if you 
thought your ſelf injured wit hout cauſe you ſhould have ſent your Deputies to 
Rome, ad expetted the anſwer of the Senate. Tut granting that inthe aſſault 
of Nicomede, you op! repelied force by force, what had Ariobarzanes dore, 
that you ſhould drive him out of his Eſtates ? Therefore the Roman Generals 
that were upon the place, were obliged to reeſtabliſh him, and by reſiſting them, 
you kindled a War long time gry Ho0 and to begin which, you ſought only 
an opportunity, out of the hopes to become Maſters of all the World, if you 
could overcome the Romans. We have manifeſt Proofs of this, ſince before 
any War was begun, you entred into alliance with the Thracians, Scythians, and 
Sarmatians, ſolicited the Kings your Neighbours by your Embaſſadors, cauſed 
Shipping to be built, provided your ſelf with Pilots and men of War ; but above 
all, the Time you choſe for the Execution. of your Deſigns is your convittion; 
for as ſoon as you knew that our Allies in Italy were «oy; againſt us, you 
made ufe of that opportunity while we thus were embroyled to aſſail Nicomedes, 
and Ariobarzanes, and one after another, Galatia, Paphlagonia, and our ow 
provinceof Alia. What cruelties have you not atted? HWhether to the Ci- 
ties which you have ſubmitted to Slaves and Debtors, the firſt of which 
you freed from Servitude, and the laſt from the Power of their Creditors : 
Hhether to the Greeks of whom you put to death ſixteen hundred for one ſole 
crime. _ Whether tothe Tetrarchs of Gallogrecia, whom you murdered eating 
at your table. Or whether to the Ttalians, whom in the ſame day you put allto 
the Sword, or drowned them in Water with their Hives and Children, without 
reſpett to the ſacred places, or the Temples, whither they had fled for Sanituary. 
What Inhumanity did. you ot manifeſt in this occaſion? Phat Impiety, what 
furious hate againſt us? In concluſion, after having ſeiſed the Treaſures of all 
theſe people, you ſent over great Armies into Europe, contrary to our Edith, by 
which it is expreſly forbid all Kings of Aſia, toenter there. That done you for- 
raged Macedonia, one' of our Provinces, deprived the Greeks of their liber- 
ty, and never repented of" all this, nor made any uſe of the Tnterceſſion of Ar- 


- Chelaus till after had.recovered Macedonia, ard delivered the Greeks from © 


our violence by laying one hundred and ſixty thouſand of your men, and taking 
two of your Camps, with all their Munition. d now 1 cannot but _— 
that 
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that you ſhould excuſe your ſelf of the ſame matters for which you asked par- 
don by Archelaus, unleſs it be that when [was far F, you were afraid of me, and 
now (eeing me near, you think Tam come to plead ; but pleadings are in vain when 
Arms are once taken in hand, We do make War upon you, and have defended 
our ſelves bravely hitherto,and will defentl our ſelves to the end. | 

$ylla pronouncing theſe words in Anger, the King was afraid, accepted 
the conditions propoſed to Archelans, and after having ſurrendred up his 
Shipping, and executed all that was contained in the Articles of Peace, he 
cm into Pontas, reduced to the Kingdoms of his Father only. Thus 
was the firſt War againſt 17ithridates appealed. 


Sylla after this went and encamped within two Furlongs of Fimbria, and 
ſent to ſummon him to deliver into his hands, the Army which he com- 
manded contrary to the Laws, to which he in raillery returned an{wer, that 
Syllahimſelf had no very legitimate command. {a thereupon beſieged 
him in his Trenches, and many publickly forſaking him, he aſſembled 
the reſt to beſeech them to ſtay, but they told him they would not fight a- 
gainſt Roman Citizens: He thereupon rent his Robe, addreſſes himſelf to 
every one in particular, begging with Tears in his eyes, but they having 
an averſion for ſuch a meannels of Spirit, the greateſt part went over ito 
Hrs Army. Then he ran from Tentto Tent to olicite the Tribunes,part 
of whom having gained by Money, he once again affembles the Soldiers to 
renew the Oath. Upon which the Heretians crying out all with one voice, 
that the Soldiers ſhould be called out and ſworn man by man, he gave Or- 
ders firſt to call out thoſe who had received kindneſſes from him, and parti- 
cularly Nonins the Companion of all his Crimes, who refuſed to ſwear, he 
drew his Sword, and had thruſt it into his belly, had not a great ſhout ſud- 
denly raiſed throughout the whole Army, ſtopt his proceeding farther. Af- 
ter this he ſuborned a Slave-with Money and promiſes, to go into Hla's 
Camp asa Runaway and to kill him, buthe not having been able to bear up 
with conſtancy enough, his trembling made him ſuſpeCted, fo that being 
taken, he confeſſed the whole matter. This attempt inflamed all $y{'s Ar- 
my with juſt anger, and made Fimbria fo deſpilable , that the Soldiers 
going tothe Ditch of his Camp, reviled him, calling him 4rit:oz, after the 
name of one of thoſe fugitive Slaves in Siczly, ws. for a few daies was 
King, Wherefore Fimbrialoſt to all hopes,advanced to his Rampart, and 
demanded to ſpeak with Sy{a, whoſending Rutilizs inchis ſtead, put Fim- 
bria- quite in _—_ ſeeing a conference would not be granted to him, 
which had not uſually been denied even to Enemies. Yethe ſpoke to Rw- 


tilixs, and told him he defired-pardon for the faults he might have: commit- 
fed,- through the imprudence of his Age. To which Ratilizs anſwered; 
thatif he would depart out of Aſia, where Sys was Proconſul, he would 
_ givehim paſſ-port as far as the Sea, he replied he knew a way more conye- 
' Aient;- and at the {ſame time her. to Pergamns, and entring the Tem- 


ple of eAſcwrpins, he thruſt himſelf quite through the body with his 
Sword, ' but the wound not bei _ he deſired the affiſtance of one 
of his Slaves, who diſpatched him, and afterward flew himſelf. Thus 
ended Fimbria, the ſecond Phague of Aſia,next to Mithridates. Sylls gave 
his body to his freed men to bury it, ſaying he would not imitate Ci-ma and 
Marius, who had deprived many in the City, not only of life, but Buri- 


als; he received hkewiſe the Army of the defun&t, which came to yield - 


themſelves up to him, and joyned them with his own. After this he com- 
manded Cxrio to recondutt Vicomedes and Ariobarzanes into their. King- 
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doms, and wrote to the Senate of all that he had done, without takirig 
the leaſt notice of his having heard that he was declared Enemy of the 
State, then he proceeded to ſettle Neceſſary Orders in the Province; he 
enfranchized an placed in the Number of the Allies of the people of Rome 
thoſe of 7lion, Chios, Zycia, Rhodes, Magneſia, and ſorfie other people in 
acknowledgement of the good ſervices they had done the Common-wealth 
of Rome, or the better to comfort them for the miſeries they had undex- 
gone for taking part with the Romans. And after having ſent Parties of 
Soldiers to all the other Cities,he cauſed an Ordinance to be proclaimed by 
which all Slaves were enjoyned to return under the Power of their Ma- 
ſters, but becauſe that many would not obey, and that many Cities like- 
wiſerevolted,the — of this ordinance cauſed a multitude of difor- 
ders, and was followed by ſtrange Slaughters, as well of Slaves, as free 
people, beſides the ruine of ſeveral Cities whole Inhabitants were ſold at 
outcry. He likewiſe ſeverely chaſtiſed all thoſe who had taken part witlr 
the Cappadocian as well in general as particylar, eſpecially the Epheſians, 

| Whoout of a baſe complacence for Mithridates, had ſhamefully taken out 
of their bop 6 the gifts preſented by the Romans. After this Heralds 
were ſent to all the Cities, to give notice to the principal Inhabitans, to 
appeer upon a certain day before Sa at Epheſus. Where being aſlgm- 
bled he took his ſeat on the Tribunal, and ſpoke to them in this man- ” 
ner. 


The Oration of Syl/a. | 


- —_ 


He firſt time we paſſed with an Army into Aſia was when Antiochus Xing 

of Syria ſpozled your Province, whom we drove beyond the Tanais and 

Mount Taurus, and though after that we might have kept you under our Do- 
minion, we left all at liberty, INS few people, whom we-gave to Eumenes 

and the Rhodians, our Allies, rather as Subjeits then as Ranks, which is 
manifeſt becauſe when the Lycians complained egainft thoſe of Rhodes, we freed 

them from their obedience. Theſe benefits we have done, you obſerve now your 
acknowledgment. After that Attalus Phylometor had left us his Kingdom by 

Will and Teſtament, you aſſiſted Ariſtonicus againſt us for the ſpace of four 

Zears, till ſuch time as he being taken Priſoner, fone of you returned to your 

duty either through neceſſity or fear. After which remaining in Peace four and 

enenty Tears together, you in that time betame ſo prodigiouſly rich, as well Co- 
monalties at private perſons, that the repoſe and delights which you njyed Ye- 

vived in your Spirits your animoſities and averſion againſt us, and taking oc- 

caſion from the {foros we had with our Allies, ſome invited Mithridates to 

make War againſt us, and others joyned with him, as ſoon as they ſaw him in the 

Field. But that which is moſt heynous, you conceived no horror to murder, by 

his order on the Fog 's day all the Italians with their Wives and Children, not 

® ſparing thoſe who had fled for refuge into the Temples, conſecrited to your 
Gods. *T1s true you have in ſom@ meaſure been chaſtiſed by Mithridates him- 
felf, who violating the Promiſes he had made you, gave you over to the Plun- 
der of his Soldiers, and filling your Province with Blood and Slaughter, deſ- 
iled you of your Lands, diſcharged Jr Creditors of the Money they ought 

wy gaveliberty to your Slaves, and ſet Tyrants in many places over you, and 

" encouraged the Retreats of Thieves, and { _ in all places, both by hs. and 
2 1A. 


wy 
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Land, So that it was long ere you made tryal of the difference between the 
Protettors you had caſt off, and thoſe you had choſen, We have likewiſe in+ 
flitted ſome puniſhment on the Perſons of the Authors f theſe diſorders, but 
that is not enough; It is bat juſt to impoſe ſome publick pealty that may be 
agreeable to your crime, But fear not from the Roman Clemency Maſſatres, 
raſh confiſeations, inſurrettions of flaves, or other barbarous ations of that 
Aature. We allow ſomething to the Grecian Name, to the glory of Alia, 
and to our Ancient Friendſbip. 1 therefore condemn you only in the advance 
of five years tribute which you owe,together with the mony expended in this War, 
and 4 certain Sum to be nay in the affairs of the Province. 1 my ſelf 
will appoint the contribution of each City, and the time of payment, and take 
notice whoever will not obey T ſhall treat them as Enemies. ; 9- 


Having ſaid theſe words he Aſſeſſed the ſeveral Sums, ſent the Rolls 
to the Deputies, and appointed Commiſſioners for ColleQting of the 
Moneys. Now they being Poor and already very much in Debt, and be- 
ſides ſorely oppreſſed with the quartering of Soldiers, were conſtrained to 
M to the Ulſurers, ſome their Theaters, others their places for 
Exgerciles, others their Forts or Gates or ſome Publick Building ; Thus 
great Sums of Mony were brought in to Sllz,and Afz groancd under its 
Calamities for beſides all this the Pyrates kept the Sea with ſuch great 
Fleets, that they _ almoſt compoſe ſo many perfe&t Armies, with 
which they publickly pillaged the Sea Coaſts. Mithridates lent them 
firſt to ſpoil thoſe places, the Dominion of which he was like to looſe, 
but they were extreamly increaſed and grown formidable, not only to 
thoſe that ſailed on the Sea, but likewiſe to the Ports, Caſtles and Mari- 
time Cities. So that #aſſos, Samos, Clazomene and Samothratia were ta- 


| ken and ſackt before Sylle's face, and tis faid they took” out of the Temple 


of Samothrace, Riches to the value of a thouſand Talents. He would not re- 
lieve them, whether he thought them unworthy becauſe of their infideli- 
ty, or becauſe he haſtned his return to Rome, by reaſon of the ſeditious, 
wherefore he into Greece, and from thence into Zaly, with the 
greateſt part of his Army., We have writ what he did there in the Hi- 
ſtory of the Civil Wars, proceed we now to ſet forth how the ſecond War 
began between Mithridates and the Romans. 


Merena whom Sl had left with Fimbriss two Lagons to ſettle the re- 
maining orders neceſfary in the province, ſought only ſome occaſion of war, 
out of a Paſſion to obtain the Honor of Triumph, and Mrthridates being re« 
turned into his Kingdom made War upon the Colches, and the Bolpho- 
rans who had revolted againſt him. As for the Colches they only demand- 
ed Mithridates Son for their King , and having obtained it returned to 
their obedience. But the King having a ſuſpicion that what they had 
done was by his Sons ſolicitation, ſent for him, fettered him in chains of 
Gold, and ſoon after made him away, though he had ſerved him well in 
Go againſt Fimbria. As for thoſe of Boſphorus, Mithridates ſer forth a 
Fleet and raiſed ſo powerful an Army, that ſuch great preparations gave 
occaſion to believe they were not made againſt the Boſj $ but againſt 
the Romans. For the King had not yet {o abſolutely quitted the polſefſion 
of Cappadecia to Ariobgrzanes, but that it was with the reſerve of ſome 
places. He had moreover entertained a ſuſpicion that Achelavs, when he 
was in Greece had granted to Sylls conditions beyond what was ——_ 
whic 
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which that Captain perceiving was afraid, and fled to Murena for pro- 
teftion. He animated him fo far againſt Mithridates thar he preſently 
took the field to be beforchand with him, and entring his Country by the 
way of Cappadocia, forraged as far as the Gates of Comanes the greateſt 
City of the Kingdom, Celebrated for a famous and rich Temple, where 
having defeated Tome Horſe of the Kings, the Depuries on his behalf 
came to, him, remonſtrating that by this Action he broke the Articles of 
Peace, to which he anſwered that he ſaw no Articles, and indeed, Sy 
had drawn no writings, but only contenting himſelf with the Execution of 
the conditions,was departed out of the Province. urena giving only this 
ſhort Anſwer, purſued his Enterpriſe, and after having pillaged even the 
Conlecrated Monies, returned to take his Winter quarters in Cappadocia, 
The King ſent Ambaſſadors to the Senate, and to Sylz to make his com- 
plaint of Murena, who inthe mean time forbore not croſſing the River 
Halis (though very broad. and at that time extreamly {woln by reaſon of the 
Rains) and ſacking four hundred Villages of M:thridates Kingdom, with- 
out receiving any oppoſition from the King, who expected the return of 
his Ambaſſadors. So that the Roman General returned into Phrygia and 
Galatia with a great booty, where Callrdins ſent from Rome becauſe of 
Mithridates complaints, came to meet him. He ſhowed him no Ordi- 
nance of the Senate, but only told him before a great company there pre- 
{ent that the Senate forbad him to do any injury to a King, with whom 
they had contraQted a Peace, and after having ſaid thoſe words in pub- 
lick, he entertained him a good while in private. Murens forbore no- 
thing of his former Violence, but on the contrary preſently cauſed his 
Army to March towards the Frontiers of Mithridates Kingdom, who ſeein 

now 1t muſt of force come toan open War, commanded Gordius to pallets 
himſelf of the Neighboring Villages. That General forthwith made pro: 
viſions of beaſts for burthen and munitions, and gathering together all the 
Country, and as many Soldiers as he could, went and encamped on the 
River, direAly oppoſite to Mvwrena, but neither one nor the other put 
themſelves ina gone rofight, till ſuch time as the King being come with 
a more powerful Army,there hapned-a great Engagement : For the King 
having paſſed the River, monde qr pr al! the Reſiſtance of the Enemy 
forced Murens to give ground, and to ſecure himſelf on an eminence na- 
turally fortified, from whence taking the byways of the Mountains, he re- 
covered Phrygia, after having loſt many of his people, either in the flight 
or in the Battel. The Fame of this great Victory, gained ſo ſuddenly, and 
as it were in paſſing, being ſoon ſpread abroad in all places drew Multi- 
tudes of people to Mithridates. And he to return his thanks to Fupiter 
Militaris, after having driven out all the Garriſons AZargxs had left in 
| Cappadvciayfacrificed to him according to the cuſtom of the [anna The 
place where this Sacrifice is made is on a high mountain, on the top of 
which they raiſe a mighty pile for the Vidtims, to which the Kings bring 
the firſt Wood, then they raiſe another ſmaller Pile on the top of that, 
whereon they pour Milk, Hony, ©yl and Wine, and all forts of Odori- 
ferous Drugs. At the foot of the Pile is a Feaſt made for the Aſhſtants, 
like to thoſe the Kings of Perſia were accuſtomed to make at -. of a 
and after all they ſet hire tothe Pile, the flame of which riſes fo high that it 


is ordinarily ſeen a * thouſand Furlongs, and the fire ſo heats the Air : io m_ 
wenty and fiud 
Miles. 


thereabout, that the place is not to be approached for ſome days after. 
Thus Sacrificed Mithridates. But {a judging that it was a blemiſh to 
his Honor to have the War {till continued againſt a King, with ans b 

umMm- 
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himſelf had concluded a peace, prevailed to have Gabinizs ſent to Murena, 
to order him poſitively to give over this War,and to reconcile Mithridates 
with Ariobarzanes, They mettherefore together ina place where Mithri- 
dates delivered to Ariobarzanes in Hoſtage one of his Sons of four years 

- old, to the end, that part of Cappadocia where he had placed Garriſons, 
might remain to him with ſome augmentation, and that being agreed he 
made a feaſt for all the company,where he propoled a reward for thoſe who 
excelled either in Drinking, Eating, Jeſting or Singing, and in ſhort all 
ſorts of Divertiſements, from which only Gabinizs exculed himſelf. Thus 
ended the ſecond War between Mithridates and the Romans, after ha- 
ving laſted three years. Sometime after the King finding himſelf at peace, 
ſubdued the Boſphorans. And made King of that Nation one of his Sons 
called Machares, After that, he invaded the Acheans, which are on the 
Frontiers of the Colches, and who as ſome ſay, arc the remainder of thoſe 
who returning from the Wars of 7roy, were brought by chance to that 
Coaſt. Buthaving loſt one half of his Army partly by Ambuſhes, partly 
in ſet battel, or by the Extremity of the Cold, he returned into his King- 
dom, from whence he ſent Ambaſſadors to Rowe, to ratihe by writing the 
Articles of the Peace. ' Ariobarzares for his part whether of his own mo- 
tion, or {et on by ſome other, ſent likewiſe to complain againſt him, that 
he had not reſtored to him Cappadocia, for Mithridates ſtill withheld a good 
part. Whereupon Sz ordained that Mithridates ſhould abſolutely quit 
Cappadocia,which he did, and then again ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome to de- 
mand a Ratification of the Treaties. But becauſe Sz being dead, no per- 
{on would move it in the Senate, he underhand engaged his Son in Law 
Tigranes to make an irruption into Cappadocia, as done of himſelf, which 
yet was not ſo cloſely carried, but the Romans had knowledge of it. The 


_—_ 


Armenian however entred violently into Cappadocia, and carried away into 
Armenia three hundred thouſand men whom he imployed with other 
Country People in Tilling the Land. He had not yet taken the title of 
Armenia , but now he aſſumed it, and cauſed 7igranocerts to be 


called by his own Name, that is to ſay the City of 7igrares, theſe things 
paſled in Aſa. | 


But Sertorivzs having ſieſed upon Spain, not only made an'inſurreQion 
in that Province, but among all the Neighboring People, againſt the Ro- 
mans, and compoſed a kind pf Senate of thoſe of his Fattion of the 
Number of his Senators, there were two of the name of Zacius, the one 
Marius the other Fanins, who gave advice to Mithridates, that if he 

. he made an Alliance with Sertorzus, he might ſoon become Maſter of the 
pn part of 4a, and the Nations thereunto cm—_ The King 
uffered himſelf to be perſwaded, and ſent Ambaſſadors to him, whom he 
cauſed to be brought into his Senate to receive Audience, and after ha- 
ving ſpoken adyantagiouſly of his own glory, the regulation of which had 
reached even tothe Kingdom of Pontus, {o that he beheld himſelf in a 
Condition to make War upon the Romans, both in the Eaſt and Weſt, he 
made an Alliance with Mzthridates in favor of which he gave him in Aſiz, 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and Galatia, and ſent M. arins to be 
his General, _ the two Zucii to ſerve him as Counſellors. . And mn- 
deed they counſelled him to undertake this third War, wherein he loſt all 
his Empire, Sertorizs being dead in Spain, and the. Romans having ſent 
againſt him two Generals, firſt Zucullus, who commanded the fleet under 
Sls, and after him Pompey under whoſe ConduRQall the Eſtates * _ 
thridetes 
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. thridates fell under the Roman Power, and with them all the Neighboring 
Nations as far as Euphrates, Pompey taking from this way opportunity to 
reduce them: Mithridates then who had already made trial of the Ro- 
man Arms, and hoped for nofavor, began this War, with great Gaiet 

and Courage, laboring might and main in his preparations, as one ref. 
ved to overcome or periſh. He employ'd the reit of that Summer, and 
all Winter in cutting down Materials, and building of Shipping and forging 
of Arms,and fent into his Sea Ports two Millions ot 47za's of * Wheat ; be- 
ſides his old Troops he had preſently great Numbers of Auxiliaries. Thoſe 
he raiſed in Az, were compoled of Chalybes, Armenians , Scythians, 
Taurians, Achxzans, Heniochiens, Leucoſyrians and thoſe people inhabiting 
on the Banks of the River 7hermodoon called Anazones. Thole he leavied 
in Europe were Sarmatians, Baſilides, Jaziges, Coralles, of all the People 
of Zhrace, near the River fer, and the Mountains Rhodope and Flemns, 
and likewiſe the Baſternes the moſt Valiant Nation of all. Thus compri- 
zing the Furopeans,his whole force was found to amount to one hundred 
and forty thouſand Foot, and ſixteen thouſand Horſe, beſides Multitudes of 
Pioneers, Sutlers, and Merchants that followed the Army : Spring being 
come he took a review of his Fleet, ſacrificed to ZFupiter Militaris ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, and cauſed to be caſt into the Sea a ſet of white 
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' Horſes Harnaſſed, as an offering to /Veptuze, and after all that marched - 


into Paphlagonia with his Forces, under the command of Zaxiles and 
ZEunocrates his Lieutenant Generals; being arrived there,he made an Ora- 
tion to his Army, ſpeaking proudly of his Predeceſſors and of himſelf, how 
from a little Kingdom he had made it a mighty Empire, without ever ha- 
ving been overcome by the Romans, where himſelf was in Perſon. In 
concluſion he declared againſt their unſatiable and unlimitted ambition, 
which had even reduced Zaly it ſelf, their Native Country to Slavery. 
Then he began to ſpeak of their Infidelity rowards him,refuſing to ratifhe 
the Peace by writing, that they might be at liberty upon the tirſt oppor- 
tunity to renew the War ; and then after having laid down the reaſons 
that induced him to the War, he began to talk wonders of his own prepa- 
parations, and to ſpeak with contempt of the Roman affairs, whom Serto- 
rius overpreſled in Spain, and which in Ztaly were become deplorable by 
domeſtick Seditions. *Z7zs for theſe reaſons, ſaid he, that though the Py- 
rates have ſo long reigned at Sea, they have not been able to take any Courſe 
with them, for they have no Allies that aſſiſt them, nor no Subjetts but thoſe 
they keep in awe by force of Arms. See you not here ſaid he ( pointing to the 
two Zucit) their moſt conſiderable Citizens, who have declared themſelves 
Enemies of their Country to make an Alliance with us. Having encouraged 
his Army by theſe words,he made an Irruption into Bithynia, which Ni- 
comedes lately deceaſed without Iffue had given by will tothe Roman peo- 
ple. Corta was at preſent Governor, but being a heartleſs Man he fled 
to Chalcedon with all his Forces. Thus Bithynia tell once more under the 
power 'of AMithridates, the Romans being all retired with Cozt4 to Chalce- 
don. The King advancing to aſſault that City, Cotts who was nothing of 
a Soldier durſt not come to an incounter with him, but his Admiral cal- 
led Nudus, drew into the field with one half of the Army, and poſted 
himſelf in an advantagious place; yet he was driven thence, and forced 
to fly towards one of the Gates of the City, where every one preſſing to 
enter, the Enemies that purſued them, threw no dart in vain upon a 
Multitude ſo crouded together, thoſe which guarded the Walls being in 
. fear for themſelves, let down the Portcullis, and drawing up Vadus and 


forme 


So 
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{ome other Officers by ropes, left the reſt to mercy, who were {lain in the 
mid(t, between Friends and Enemies, ſtretching out their hands inwvain to 
one and the other. Mithridates thinking it beſt to purlue his good for- 
tune,cauſed his Fleet the ſame day to come about to the mouth of the Port, 
and having broken the Iron Chain, that croſſed it, burnt four of the 
Enemies Ships, and Tow'd out the reft, about ſixty in Number, at their 
Sterns, Whilſt neither Nudus nor Cotta endeavored to prevent them, 
not daring to ſtir out of the Circuit of their Walls. There died three 
thouſand Romens amongſt whom was Z. Marlius a Senator, Mithridates 


loſt only twenty Soldiers of his Baſternes, who were moſt forward in the 
aſſault of the Port. 


Soon after Zncius Lucullus ſent to this War, brought with him one Le- 
gion from the City, to which thoſe two of #i»bria's, and two others 
being joyned, ſo that he mighr have about thirty thouſand Foot, and fix- 
teen hundred Horſe, he went and encamped near Mithridates, who be- 
ſieged Cyſica, where having underſtood by the Runaway's that the King 
had about three hundred thouſand Men, and that what Proviſions he had' 
were partly brought by Sea, and the remainder by thoſe that werit out on 
Forrage, he turned himſelf to his people, and faid he would ſoon have his 
Enemies at diſcretion, bidding them remember what he now told them. 
He obſerved after this a mountain very proper to encamp'on, of which if 
he could poſſeſs himſetf he might have abundance of Vittuals, and on the 
contrary the Enemy would want. Wherefore he deſigned to poſt himſelf 
there, thinking it of infinite importance to overcome without danger. 
There was only one very narrow avenue to it, of which Mithridates was 
ſieſed and had placed there a ſtrong guard, according to the advice of 
Taxiles, and his other Captains, but Zecins Marius, who had been Ar- 
bitrator of the Alliance betwixt Mithridates and Sertorins after the laſt was 
dead, ſent privately a man to Z#cullus, and having got his word for him- 
{elf perſwaded the King to let the Romans = and incamp where they 
pleaſed, becauſe Fimbria's Legions who had fought under Sertorins had a 


deſign to *yield themſelves to him, and would doit in tew days, and that 
there was no need of the expence of blood or ſweat, when they might van- 
quiſh without fighting, hay os wm Mithridates doubting nothing, ac- 


corded very imprudently to this advice, ſuffering the Romans to paſs in all 
{ecurity by the {trait, and fortifie againſt himſelf a high mountain, of which 
being once Maſters, proviſions might treely be brought to them from be- 
hind, whilſt a Lake, Mountains and Rivers hindringrthe bringing of any 
by Land to Mithridates, it ſoon began to grow ſcarce ; beſides he had no 
way left to make a retreat by, nor could he by force draw Zncullus from 
his poſt, having let gohis advantage, and to all this Winter approached, 
when no more Proviſion could come by Sea. Now LZncullus remembred 
his friends of the promiſe he had made them, D—_ them the thing al- 
moſt done. Not but that Mithridates pofſibly might, having ſuch a Multi- 
rude of Men, have forced his paſſage through the midſt of his Enemies : 
but he choſe rather to employ his power againſt Cyſica, believing that the 
taking of that City would prove a remedy both againſt the difficulty of the 
way out, and the ſcarcity of Proviſion, And becauſe his Army was ſo 
vaſtly numerous he undertook at the ſame time all manner of ways to ſtorm 
it. He inclofed the Port where Ships were with a double Wall, drew 
Lines of Circumvallation about the reſt of the City, raiſed a great Number 
of Platforms, Built Towers of Wood, and Batteries covered with Teſtudoes 


and 
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and other Engins, of which one which was the greateſt was called Hellepos« 
lis, one hundred Cubits large, on which was a tower furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments to caſt ſtones, and darts of all forts. He likewiſe drew up cloſe 
to the Port, two Gallies joyned together, which bore a tower from which 
they might lay a bridge tothe wall. Things thus prepared he cauſed three 

5 C Cones priſoners, to be imbarked upon Veſſels, and ſent un- 


thouſan 

der the A: 4 who when they came near, ſtretched forth their hands to 
their fellow Citizens, beſeeching them to have compaſſion of them in the 
danger wherein they were. But P:ſitratus Governor of the place cauſed 
them to be told from the wall, that being now reduced ul we anothers 
power, they ought to reſolve with themſelves, and with conſtancy under- 
go their misfortune. This way not ſucceeding, Aithridates cauſed to 
advance towards the wall, the Engine built on the two Gallies, and having 
preſently let fall the Bridge ; four Soldiers leaped upon it and gained the 
wall. The Cyſicenians ſurpriſed at this Novelty, ſeemed at firlt to give a 
little ground, but ſeeing no more haſtned to follow them, - they took heart, 
and made thoſe four leap from the top to the bottom. Then pouring pitch 
on the Gallies, and caſting fire on it, they forced: the beſtegers to retire ; 
and pet off their Engine. Thus the aflault from the Seaward proved un- 
ſucceſsful. The ſame day a third attempt was made, they brought at the 
ſame time, all the Batteries up to the Wall on the Land ſide, but the in- 
habitants bravely defended themſelves running from ſide to ſide, and from 

one place to another, ſo wherever the Aſſault was moſt violent, they craſh- 

ed in pieces the Engines with great Stones which they let fall upon them, 

or turned off their blow with Cords, wherewith they intangled them, or 

rendred them ineffeQual by placing before them Sacks of Wool hung over 
the wall, quenching their flaming. Darts with Water and Vinegar, and 
breaking off the force pf the others by placing before them bundles of 
Cloths, and Coverlids. In ſhort, they put in- praQtice all that the wit of 
Man could invent to defend themſelves ; yet all the pains they took could 
not prevent one part of the Wall, to which the beſiegers had applied fre, 
from falling before night, but the fury of the flame being then ſo great 
that they durſt not atrempt to enter, and the beſieged the ſame night built 
up another Rampart from which they defended themſelyes, till ſuch time 
as there aroſe a mighty tempeſt,which utterly broke to pieces all the Kings 
Engins, and made them uſeleſs. *Tis ſaid that Fupzter gave this City in 
Dower to Proſerpina,, whom the Cyſicenians adore above all other Divi- 
nities, and thatduring the ſiege, her Feaſt day on which they uſed to Sa- 
crifice to her a Black Cow being come, and they having none of that hair 
hademade one of Paſte to ot in Sacrifice to her, when behold at the 
{ame. time a Black Cow coming from the Sea, and cutting through the 
waters, paſſed over the booms that were drawn croſs the Pdrt, and en- 
tring into it, ran through the City direAly to the Temple, and ſtopt be- 
fore the Altar, on which the Inhabitants facrificed it with hopes of Re- 


lief. - Mithridates Friends upon this, adviſed him to raiſe his ſiege from. 


before this Sacred City, but he would not be moved. He got up to 
Mount Dindymus Which is above the City, from whence he cauſed to be 
continued a Terraſs or Platform direCtly to the Walls, upon which he 
made Towers to. be ereed, he likewiſe wrought hard to undermine the 
Walls, and having many uſeleſs Horſes, ſome too lean for want of For- 
rage, and others lame 4 want of Shoo's, he ſent them back to Bithynia. 
Lucullus purſued them, and overtaking them ar a paſſage of the River 
Rhyndece made a great ſlaughter, took fifteen thouſand Priſoners, ſix hou: 
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ſand Horſes for Service ,' anda great Number of Beaſts for Burthen. 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Ciſics, ZEnumachus one of Mithridates Gene- 
rals making inroads into Phrygia, with a ny1ng Army, flew a great Num- 
ber of Romans with their Wives and Children, ſubdued the Pifidians the 
faurians and Cilicia, till fuch time as Detotarus one of the Terrarchs of 
Galatia drawing into the Field to _—_ him,at laſt overtook him, defeated 
him, and flew a great quantity of his people. Mean while Winter being 
come, Mithridates found himſelf deprived -of thoſe few Proviſions that 
came by Sea, ſo that Famine ſurpriſed his Army, ſome dyed, 2nd others 
lived on dead Carkaſes, after the manner of the” Barbarians, others again 
feeding on nothing but Herbs, contracted mortal diftempers, beſides the 
Rink of the Corps that lay in the Fields unburied brought the Plague a- 
m them. Yet for all this Mithridates courage failed not,for he 

at laſt totake the City by the Terraſs he was rayfing from Mount Diray. 
9s. But when the Inhabitants had undermined that and burnt all his En- 
gines, and that knowing his Soldiers were weakned by Famine, they be- 
gan to vex him with continual Sallies, he refolved to raiſe his Siege, he 


- therefore embarqued by night to go with his Fleet to Para, and his Land 


Army took their march towards Zampſacus, but becauſe the River «Aopus 
was more {woln then ordinary, Zxcullus overtook them at the Paſlage, flew 
a great Number, and purſued the reſtas far as that Town, to which ha- 
ving laid Siege, Afithridates ſent Shipping thither, and brought away both 
Soldiersand Inhabitants by Sea. After this he left in one part of his Ships, 
ten thouſand choſen men, commanded by ,that Farius whom Sertdrius 
hadſent to him. Mexander the Paphlagonian,and D:onyſius the Eunuch,and 
himſelf went towards Nicomedia, with the'reſt which where the greateſt 
Number, but.the greateſt part of the one and other, periſhed by ſtorm : 
Thus the Cificenians ſo powerfully affailed faved themſelves, by their 
own Valour, and by the aſſiſtance of Zacullus, who ſtarved the Enemies 
Army. Wherefore to this day they exhibit ſolemn Plays in memory of him 
which they call Lucullians. 


Now the Conful after having ſo well fucceeded by Land, by means of the 


- Famine, diſtributed thoſe Ships he had cauſedto come from fa, to his 


Lieutenants, of whom one called 774arius made a deſcent at Apamia, forced 
the City, and made a harrible Slaughter of the Inhabitants who had taken 
SanEtuary in the Temples. The pther called Barba made himſelf Maſter of 
MNicea, and Prutiade feated on a Mountain, both deſerted by Mithridates 
Garriſons, and then keeping the Sea,, went and took thirteen of the Ene- 
mies Ships out ofthe very port of the 4cheans.And having met near ZeMhnog 
with Yarius, Alexazder and Dionyfius in a deſert Iſle, where is to be ſeen the 
Altar of Ph:/oFeres, tyed about with a brazen Serpent, a Bow and a Corſ- 
let, tyed about with Bands, which are the Monuments of his misfortune. 
He made direQly towards them, without knowing who they were, but 
feeing they ſtood firm, he ſent off only two Shipsto draw the Enemies to 
a Batret, who would not quitthe road, but were content to defend them- 
felves from the Land, he therefore ſent other Ships about,who putting a- 
ſhore ſome foot on the other ſide of the Wand, he by that means forced 
them againto betake themſelves to their Ships, but they not daring to ven- 
ter out to Sea, for fear of Zucull»s, but coaſting emp Sr beaten both by 
Sea and Land, with a great ſmuginer, and a ſtrange diſcomfiture. The 
three Commanders were taken, hid in a Cave.  Dionyfins having drunk 
poiſon he had with him dyed inſtantly. Yarins was ſlain by 4 = 
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order, who thought it improper to lead a Roman Senator.in Triumph; bur 
Alexander was reſerved for that Pomp. This done Zucallus gave advice to 
the Senate by letter, which heſent with Laurels, according to. the cuſtorne 
of the Victorious, and took his march towards Bithynia. As for Mithri- 
ddates as he failed towards Pontus, he was twice battered by Ternpeſt, 
whereby he loſt ten thouſand men, and ſixty Ships, the reſt being diſper(- 
ed as the Wind carried them, and he, the Admiral being ſplit; contrary 
tothe advice of his Friends, embarked ina Pyrates Veſlel, which brought 
him to Sznope, from thence he went to 4mi/a, and there diſpatched away 
into Armeniato his Son inlaw 7 zgrares and into Boſphorus to Machares, his 
Son, to leavy ſpeedily Auxiliary Forces; and deputed Diocles to the Neigh- 
bouring Scythians with preſents. and a great Sum of Money. But he 
went both with Preſents and Money, and ſurrendred himſelf to Zacullns, 
who in the mean time purſuing his Vittory ſtill, advanced with his Army, 
ſubduing and plundring all as he went, fo that being entred into a rich 
Country, and which for along time had known no War, he found every 
thing ſo extraordinary cheap, thata Slave was fold for four Drachms, an 
Ox for a Drachm, and Goats, Sheep and Claths at a proportionable rate. 
Artlength he beſieged Amiſa and Zupatoria,which Mithridates cauſed to be 
built near Ami/a, calling it by his own Name, and deſigning it for the reſi- 
+ denceof the Kings. He aſſaulted it with Towers, Terraſſes, and Mines ſo 
vaſt, that they oftimes fought underground, beſides the befieged having 
met with their Works, and opened them from the City fide, did with 
Hives of Bees drive againſt the Labourers, Bears, and other Wild Beaſts 1 
But yet he found more ditficulty at the ſiege of Amiſ/a, for the Inhabitants 
defended themſelves gallantly, making frequent Sallies, and provoking the 
Beſiegers to fight man to man. Beſides Mthridates ſupplied them with as 
much Proviſion, Arms and Soldiers as he pleaſed, which he ſent from Cabi- 
res, where he ſpent the Winter, in gathering together another Army, 
which he ſoon found to amount to forty thouſand foot and four thouſand 
Horſe. About the beginning of the Spring Zucullus took the Field, and 
took up towards the Mountains to march againſt the King, who to hinder 
the Conſuls paſſage had placed there very good Troops, with orders to 
give him notice by firesof whatever paſſed. They were commanded by 
Phenix, a man of reputation, and of the Blood Royal, who ſoon gave the 


Signal of Zxcullus coming according to ER, but went and delive- 


erd up himſelf and his Forces to him, fo that having ſecurely paſſed the 
Mountains he deſcended to Cabires, where being defeated ina Battel of 
the Horſe, he again recovered the Mountain, Pompey Colonel of his Ca- 
valry was wounded and brought before the King, who asking him what he 
would do for him, if he gave him his life. Much (laid he) provided you 
become a Friend to Lucullus, but as long as you are his Fnemy, Thave nothing 
to ſay. Upon this anſwer the Barbarians would have killed hym : but the 
King prevented them ſaying he would never injure Valour forſaken by For- 
tune. After this he ſeveral times drew up his Army in Battel in the 
Plain, and ſeeing that Zxcullus would not Ps Mary he obſerved on all ſides 
how he might gain the Mountain. Mean while a certain Scythian calted 
Olcaba, who had ſometime before fled out of the Kings Army to Zucullus, 
and had ſaved a great part of his Forces in the laſt Battel of the Horle,and 
therefore car at the Generals Table,and was of his Counſel, and had know- 
tedge of his ſecrets, came to his Tent, as he repoſed in the heat of the 
day, and would needs enter, having no Arms about him, bur a little Dag- 
ger which he uſually wore ; © But w 1 the Guards topped him he grew 
X 2 angry 
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angry telling them that there was a neceſſity to wake Zuculzs, but the 

told him again, that nothing w2s more neceſſary for Zucwllas as life. 
Whereupon he mounted on horſeback, and went and ſurrendred himſelf 
to Mithridates, whether it were that he believed himſelf ſuſpeQted, or 
that he was angry atthe injury he imagined he had received, he preſently 
diſcovered to the King another Scythian called Sobadacus, who being ar- 
reſted, was accuſed of a deſign of going over to Zxcullus, who ſtayed (till 
on the Mountain; for he would not deſcend into the plain, becauſe the 
Enemies were ſtronger in Horle, ſo that ſeeing no other way to go to 
Mithridates he found in a Cave a Huntſman, who knew all the ways, un- 
der whoſe Condu& he came, by unknown paſſages juſt over the head of 
Mithridates, from whence he deſcended, and without entring the plain 
where the Enemies Horſe lay, he went and pitched his Camp, behind a 
certain Channel full of Water; being there encamped he would ſoon have 
been in want of Proviſion, but he on for Corn as far as Cappadocia, and 
was continually skirmiſhing with the Enemy, till Mirhridates one day, as 
thoſe of his party fled iſſuing out of his Camp, ran to meet them, and after 
having reviled them with reproachful. words, forced them to turn head 
again, which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Romans that they fled, and all in 
x runup to the Mountain, — their flight a long time after 
the Kings party had given over the chaſe of them, for every one took the 
companion of his flight for an gong; {o much had fear diſtraQted them. 
Mithridates puft up with this ſucceſs ſent through all the Territories. un- 
der his Dominion, news of that Victory, and drew off the greateſt and 
beſt part of his Horſe, giving them Order to Ranſack Zucullus his For- 
ragers , as they brought Corn from *, ay Fn I, to reduce him to as 
great neceſſity of ViCtuals as himſelt had been at Cyſica. And indeed it 
was a plauſible Deſign to cut of Zzcullus Proviſions which could be brought 
to him from no other part but Cappadocia, but the Kings Horſemen meet- 
ing with the Vanguard of the Forragers in certain ſtraits, where their Hor- 
ſes could hardly do any ſervice, had not the patience to ſtay till they were 
- come into theopen plain. The Romans prelently- put themſelves into or- 
der, and favored as they were by the advantage of the place, killed a great 
many of their Enemies, drove others down the Precipices,and put all the 
reſt to the Rout. Some ſaved themſelves by night in the Camp, and be- 
lieving they only were eſcaped made the noiſe of this defeat, though truly 
it were great, much ter then indeed it was. And becauſe this news 
came ſooner to Mithridates then to Zxcullus, the King judging that after 
the loſs of his Cavalry, the Enemy would not fail to fall upon him, grew 
fearful, and diſpoſed himſelf to remove thence, of which at the ſame in- 
ſtant he gave. notice to his friends, that were in his Tent, But they 
without ſtaying till he publiſhed the march, ſent every one out of the 
Camp before day, his Equipage, with ſuch haſt that at the Gate the Bag- 
gapge-horſes overthrew one another. This being obſerved by the Soldiers 
who knew thoſe that led the Horſes, their fear increaſed their ſuſpicion, 
and the whole Army thinking themſelves wronged , that they had not 
all notice of it, in a fury flew to the Paliſade, broke it down, and ſpread 
themſelves. in diſorder through the Plain, every one flying what way he 
thought beſt, notwithſtanding all their Generals and Officers could do 
to prevent it. The King himſelf could not appeaſe this Tumult and 
Rage ; for when he perceived it, he went out of his Tent to ſay ſome- 
thing, but not being liſtned to by any one, he threw himſelf on the ground 
inthe midſt of the croud, from whence being taken up, and ſet on _ 
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back,. he fled by the way of the Mountains, with very few in his Train. 
Zacullus having intelligence of the _ of the Forragers, and ſeeing 
the flight of his Enemies, ſent the greateſt part of his Horſe to give them 
chaſe, and incompaſſed with his Foot thole who remained in the Camp 
prepared to receive the aſſault. He had before ſtritly forbid the Soldiers 
toplunder, till the Enemy were utterly defeated : but when they beheld 
ſo many Veſſels of Gold and Silver , and ſo much coſtly Rayment, they 
quite forgot his Orders. A/thridates himſelf had been taken, had they 
not cut open, and {traw'd abroad ſome Males full of Gold, wherewith a 
Mule was loaden, which while thoſe that followed him , bufied them- 
ſelves to gather up ; he eſcaped to Comanes, from whence he went with 
two thouiand Horſe towards 77granes, who would not ſee him, but gave 
him ſome Caſtles for his abode, and cauſed him to be treated and ſerved 
like a King. Infomuch, that c_—_— of ever entring again into his 
Kingdom, he ſent an Eunuch , called Bacchus, to his Seraglio, to put to 
death in any manner whatever, his Siſters, his Wives , and his Concu- 
bines. They me their own Executioners, and either by Steel, Poy- 
{on or a Halter ended their Lives, of which the Governours of the Gar- 


Tiſons left by 1/ithridates having advice, ſurrendred (all but a very few) 
to Zxcullus, 


Zacullus after this ſeeing himſelf Maſter of the Province, went about to 
all the Cities ſetling his orders. And cauſing his Fleet to come before the 
maritime places, he ſoon took Amaſtris, Heraclea, and all the reſt exce 
S:nope, which for ſome time generouſly defended it ſelf, and got the better 
of him in a Sea fiight. But when the Inhabitants ſaw they muſt be taken, 
they ſet on fire their largeſt Ships, and going on board their lighter Veſſels 
fled.Sometime after he reitored them their liberty,being thereto advertiſed 
by his Dream. *Tis ſaid that Autolycus the Companion of Herentes, in his 
expedition againſt the Amazores being driven by tempeſt into Sizope,reign- 
ed there, and that after his death, his Statue was reverenced as a God, and 
uttered Oracles. Thoſe of Sinope willing to have their God along with 
them, when they fled, wrapt itup in Linnen, and tyed it round with Cords, 
to carry it away the more ſecretly, but though Zucullzs knew nothing of 
it, nor no one living had given him notice, he thought he ſaw that God 
calling to him, and on the morrow as ſome paſſed by him, carrying that 
Shatualo bound up, he commanded them to unfold the Linnen that cove- 
red it, and beheld the ſame Image that had appeared to him. $o this 
Dream proved advantagious to the Cittizens of Sinope. Zxcullus likewiſe 
teſtored to liberty the Citizens of Amiſa, wholike the others had —_ 
away by Sea: He had heard tell that in the ſame time when the Arhe- 
zians were Maſters of the Sea, they had ſent thither a Colony, and eſta- 
bliſhed a Government of which the people had the Adminiſtration, that 
afterwards that City falling under © Dominion of the wr of Perſiaz 
Alexander firſt reſtored them to that liberty which afterwards the Kings of 
Pontus had deprived them of. Whereupon he took pity on them and imi- 
tating the goodneſs of Alexander, and in favour of the 4ttick people, he 
made it free, and gave order that the Inhabitants as well of Amiſa as Sino- 
pe, ſhould forthwith return to their dwellings. After theſe two places were 
thus taken by Zxculus, and reſtored to liberty, one of the Sons of Aithri- 
dates, called Machares King of the Boſphorus, having ſent him a Crown of 
Gold, he received him into the friendſhip of the people of Rowe. After- 
ward he diſpatched Mefſengers to 77grancs, to demand Mithridates, = 
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then marching towards 4,which ſtill owed one fourth part of their fruits 
of the fine adjudged by Slla, he impoſed a Tribute upon them according to 
the Value of their houſes, and the number of their Slaves, withal ſacra- 
ficing tothe Gods of Victory,. as if his Enemies had been already totally 
overcome. The Sacrifices performed, he marched forward with two 
choſen Legions, and five hundred Horſe, to make War upon 7 zgranes, be- 
cauſe he would not deliver up 4/ithridates to him. As ſoon as his Army had 
paſſed the Erphrates he went on without doing any injury to the Barbari- 
_ ans, fave only , making them pay contribution , for the people of theſe 
Countries were Enemies to War, and would not engage themſelves in the 
differences between 7igranes and Zucullus. No one durſt give advice to 77- 
granes of Zucullus deſign, for one unhappy man that adventured but to 
{peak of it, was hanged up as a diſturber of the publick Peace, but at laſt 
when he faw he came on, he ſent Mithrobarzanes before with two thou- 
ſand Horſe, to oppoſe his march, and gave orders to Manceus to make 
haſt to 7igraroccerta to defend that place. Thus King (as we have ſaid be- 
fofe) had eauſed this City to be built for the Glory of his Name, and to the 
intent that he might people it with Perſons of Quality and Condition, had 
by Edictdeclared that all moveables were not brought thither, ſhould be 
confiſcated. The Walls were fifty Cubits high, at the foot of which there 
were Stables quite round. He had likewiſe in the Suburbs builta moſt ſtately 
Palace, with magnificent Gardens, anda great number of Channels full 
of Fiſh, with Parks for Beaſts, and ſome diſtance from thence a ſtrong 
and beautiful Citadel : All theſe things he committed to Aarceus Guards, 
- whilſt he: on all ſides levyed Forces to compoſe an Army: Mean while 
Lucullus meeting with Mithrobarzanes, foon defeated him, and gave him 
chaſe ; and Sext:1ius having ſhut up Marcess in 7 igranccerta, pillaged the 
Royal Palace without the Walls, beſieged the City, planted his Batte- 
ries, and ſet the Miners to work. Whilſt Sextilius was buſied at this 
ſiege, 7igranes had gathered together two hundred and fifty thouſand 
Foot, and fifty thouſand Horſe ; about fix thouſand of which he ſent to 
Tigranocerta, who opening a paſſage through the midſt of the Roman 
Army , reſcued from thence the Kings Concubines , and carried them 
away with them. For his part he marched againſt Z«cullus , with the 
reſt of his Forces, where Mithridates came to him, and adviſed him not 
tocome to a ſet battel with the Romans, butto keep the Field with his 
Horſe , and waſt all the Country round about their Army : fo that; if 
ſible he might ſerve him in the ſame manner, as Zucullus had done 

is Army betorc Cyſica , and deſtroy them without fighting. But the 
Barbarian laughing at this advice, continued his March always in order 
of Battel, and ſeeing the ſmall number of the Romans , {aid in a Jeer : 
If they be Ambaſſadors, they are a great many, but if they be Enemies they 
are very few. LZucullus having taken notice of a Hill behind 7zgrares Ar- 
my, gave order to his Cavalry to go charge the Enemy 1n Front, and to 
betake themſelves to flight, as ſoon as they had drawn them on to a Bat- 
tel, to the end, the Barbarians might break their Ranks to purſue them , 
whilſt he with the Infantry, taking a compaſs, went and gained the Hill, 
without being perceived by the Enemy : When he ſaw them ſcattered 
and in diſorder, in chaſe of his Horſe , as if they had already been victo- 
r10us ; and their Baggage remaining at the foot of the Hill, he crying out 
the Vittory is ours fellow Soldiers, went down, and firſt of all charged up- 
on the Train and age Horſes, who forthwith betaking themſelves to 
flight, preſſed upon the Foot, and the Foot did the like upon the Horſe ; 
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ſo that the whole Army was immediately in a rout ; for on ohie ſide the 
Roman Horſe turning head againſt thole, who had ſeparated themſelves 
| from the main Body to purſue them, cut them in pieces ; and on the 0- 

ther ſide, the Baggage Horles, as if they had been thruſt forward , over- 
threw all they met with ; and the whole multitude preffing one upon ano- 
ther, b on of their great number , without knowing the reaſon of 
the iſgrder, the Romans made a wonderful ſlaughter. Not a man ſtopt 
now to plutider, for Zucu/lus had expreſly forbid it, with ſevere threats 
on the tranſ{greſſors. Wherefore trampling under foot Collarsand Chains 
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of Gold, they followed the Maſſacre tor the ſpace of * ſixſcore Furlongs, Fiſteen mitet: 


till night coming on, they returned back, and ſpoiled the dead, by per- 
ae? ye given them by Zacullus, After this defeat, Mancens, "© aa 
nour of 77grazocerta, diſarmed all the Mercenary Greek Soldiers in the 
City, having entertained ſome ſuſpicion of them : Wherefore they fear- 
ing to be likewiſe made Priſoners, got them Clubs, and trooped together; 
ſo that they parted not one from another, eitlier marching or ſtariding ſtill. 
And when Aarcexs came to charge them with ſome armed Barbarians , 
they wrapt theirleft Armin their Coats inſtead of Bucklers; and runnin 
deſperately into the midſt of their Enemies, ſlew a great number, whoſe 
Arms they divided amongſt them ; when ney thought they had Arms 
enough to ſerve their turn, they went and ſeiſed upon ſome Towers that 
flanked the Walls, from whence they called to the beſiegers, and helping 
them to mount upon the Wall, made them Maſters of the City. Thus 
Tigranocerts newly built , whither out of meer vanity Inhabitants were 
forced to come from all pores became a prize , and enriched the Army 
with a moſt prodigious booty. 7izranes and Mithridates , in the mean 
time, gave orders to ſet on foot another Army,. of which Aithridates had 
; command, becauſe the other thought him: more capable, being in- 
ſtructed by the experience of ſo many lofſes; they ſent likewiſe todemand 
aſſiſtance fromthe Parthians , but Zzcullus having likewiſe diſpatched to 
that King, to requeſt him to affiſt him with his Ferces, rather than the 
others ,:or at leaſt to be but a looker on ; he in particular promiſed both 
parties, but kept his word neither with one nor tlie other. There was 
no City but 12:thridates ſet on work to forge Arms , nor ſcarce a perſon 
in Armenia capable tobear them, but canie and enrolled himſelf in theſe 
new Levies. But he thought it not beſt to employ ſuch a multitude, he 
choſe only ſeventy thouland Foot, and half as many Horle of the ableſt 
Men, ahd diſmiſſed the reſt: And'after having diſtributed them into Com- 
paniesand Regiments, almoſt according to the Italian Diſcipline ; he gave 
it in charge to the old Pontick Soldiers to exerciſe them. They were no 
ſooner in the Field, but Zucullus appeared reſolved to fight i but Mithri- 
-dates kept firm upon an Eminence, where he had himſelf with all 
his Foot, and the greateſt part of his Horſe j and 7 zgranes being gone 
with the reſt to charge the Romans, who were forraging abroad wasde- 
feated , which gave liberty to the Romaiis, for the future, to fetch Corr 
without any fear, to forrage in the very face of Airhridates, and to draw 
nearer to his Camp. At Tu the Kings wefe reſalved to block up Zucu/lus 
in the midſt between them 5 to this end 7igranes took the Field, bitt the. 
duſt diſcovering his March, the General, who knew their deſign, drew off 
the flower of tus Horle, with Orders to goas far as th Hqpes to meet the 
Armenian, and to cliarge him before he could pur his people ini order: 
Mean while he did afl he could tro draw Mithridates to a battel, he at- 
tempted the making a Ditch round about the Hill; but he could not cſs 
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hith to deſcend, till Famine beginning to afMift both Armies, they all re- 
treated without doing any thing. 7 rgrazes into the heart of frmenia,and 
Mithridates into what was left him of the Kingdom of Portes, with four . 
thouſand Men of his own, and as many of 7zgranes: LZucullas followed 
them in the Rear ; but being himſelf oppreſſed with want of Proviſion, 
he returned back again : and Aithridates having made a {wifter March 
than could be imagined , ſurpriſed Fabius, whom the Conſul had left to' 
command there, and forced him to betake himſelf to flight, after having 
five hundred of his Men lain; yet he returned to the charge, ſtrengthed 
with the aſſiſtance of all the Slaves that followed the Army, to whom he 
gave their liberty, and held out the fight all that day, till ſuch time as 
Mithridates wounded with the blow ot a Stone on the Knee, and with an 


: Arrow below the Eye, was ſuddenly carried out of the Battel. This oc- 


caſioned the paſſing away of ſome days without fighting, whether the 
Enemies were in pain for the Kings health, or whether their wounds re- 
quired reſt. However it were,the King was ſoon cured, being dreſt with 
medicaments compoſed of the Poylon ot Serpents, by the Aebares, Scythi- 
ans by Nation; who for this purpoſe always followed the Court. To Fa- 
bins | man Triarius, who brought a new Army of Zacullus his Forces, 
with which he preſently marched againſt Mithridates, but as they were - 
ready to engage, both {ides were forced'to part, there arifing ſuch a furi- 
ous 'Tempeſt, as had never being ſeen in the memory of man ; it threw 
down the Tentsof both Camps, carryed the Beaſts of Burthen out of the 
way, and likewiſe took up ſome Soldiers and threw them among the Preci- 

ices. Uponthe Rumour of Zxcullus his coming, 7riarins deſirous to do 

me-memorable ation whilſt he commanded, went about break of day to 


Camp, which they for fear had already deſerted, there were found among 
the dead, -fourand twenty Tribunes, and one' hundred and fifry Centuri- 
ons,:NnoOr ever did the Romans in one only defeat 'lboſe ſo many Officers, 
Aﬀter this Victory, the King retired into' Amerie called thelefs,: carrying 


along 
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along with him all Proviſions that he could tranſport, and corrupting what 
he left, leſt if Z#cullus came intothat Country, he ſhould make uſe of 
them. At che ſame timea certain Roman Senator called 4+tilius who for 
fear leſt proceſs ſhould be made againſt him, had eſcaped to Mirhridares, 
and had by him been received with all poſſible demonſtratians of friendſhip, 
was convict of a plot againſt his perſon. Yet he would not out of reſpe&t 
to his former Dignity, let him be put to the Torture, but was content to 
let him ſuffer an ordinary death : but his accomplices were cruelly torment- 
ed,ſlave only thole of his freed man, to whom he had communicated his de- 
ſign, whom the King let go becauſe they had only obeyed their Maſter. As 
for Zncullss he ſoon was come upto Mihridates, and was now upon the 
point to engage with him, when the Proconſul of 4 ſent to proclaim 
throughall the Province, that the Senate blamed Zaxcu#us for having ſpun 
out the War ſo long and therefore diſmiſſed the Army, injoyning the Sol- 
diers not to ſtay any longer upon pain of confiſcation of their Goods. The 
newsof this Ordinance being come to the Camp, moſt, began to file off, 
there remaining only with Zxcallus ſome poor Wretches who having no- 
thing tolooſe, feared no confiſcations. Thus Zxcullusno more then thoſe 
' before him, couldnot make anend of this War, for the Allies being revolt- 
edin /taly, and the City aMiQted with Famine, by reaſon that the Pyrates 
were Maſters of the Sea, it was not thought proper to embroyl themſelves 
in ſo great a War, till they were delivered from the preſent Inconveni- 
ENCES, | 
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Mithridates having advice hereof entred into-Cappadocia, and began to XXII: 

reeſtabliſh himſelf in his own Klagyerd, which the Romans diſſembled till 

ſuch time as the Sea was cleared of Pyrates : but after the Pyrates were de- 

feated by Pompey, and that he was come into Az, they renewed the War 

againſt Miz4ridates, giving that great Captain Commiſſion to be their Ge- 
. neral. Wherefore what this ue man aCted on the Sea before he bore 

Arms againſt Mithridates, making a part of that expedition, and not re- 
lating to another Hiſtory, Iam of the mind to make a Summary recital of 

it in theplace. Mirhridates at the beginning of his firſt War againſt the 
Romans having made himſelf Maſter of 4, becauſe Sz was then im- 

ployed in Greece about Afﬀairsof importance, believing that his Dominion 

there would be of no long durance, ſpoiled all that Country, and continu- 

ed all thoſe Cruelties we have related. He likewile at the ſame time ſent 

forth Pyrates who at firſt coaſting up and down witha few ſmall Barques, 

only got ſome booty, but the War growing hot, they encreaſed in Num- 

ber, and fitted out great Ships, and afterwards finding a ſweetneſs in the 

vaſtneſs of their gain, whether the King were overcome, or whether he 

had made Peace, or whether he were in flight,they continued their Robbe- 

ries; for they ſaid that having loſt their Goods, andabandoned their Coun- 

tries by reaſon of the War, neceſſity had driven them from the Land, to 

ſeek their Fortune for the future by Sea. They. elected among themſelves 
Arch-pyrates, who commanded a certain Number, as if it had been a law- 

ful War. They aſſaulted weak Cities, and ſometimes very ſtrong; ones too, 

whoſe Walls they either ſcaled or threw down. They pillaged them after 

they had taken them, carrying totheir places of retreat all the rich mien 

they took, to make them pay their ranſome, and giving their Crimes ho- 
nourable names they ſhook off the name of Pyrates, and called themſelves 
Soldiers adventurers. They had likewiſe Artificers whom they keptin Fet- 

ters, and continually ſtored up Wood, Iron, Braſs, and other a 
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in the mean time ”_ him an Army compoſed of ſtanding Legions, all 


'Jarge a Commiſſion as Pompey's. Soon after they furni 


For their vaſt booty had ſo heightned their courages, that preferring that 
kind of life before any other, they imagined themſelves Soveraigns, and 
Kings, comparing their Power to that of Armies, and eſteeming them- 
ſelves invincible, when ever they pleaſed to unite together, they built Ships 
and forged Arms eſpecially in C:/icia called the Rough, which was the com- 
mon retreat of all theſe Corſairs, or as we may ſaw the principal Seat of 
War. Not but that they had in other / wr Caſtles and Forts in defart Iflands 


and cunning Harbours, but they uſually retired to that Coaſt of Ci/icia the 


Rough, which was inacceſſible, and bounded with Rocks reaching almoſt 
out of ſight, and therefore all the World commonly called them Cilicians. 
This miſchief which was begun in Ci/icia infefted likewiſe the Syrians, 
Ciprians, Pamphilians, Pontick Nations, and almoſt all the Oriental peo- 
ple, whotyred with the length of the Mithridatick War, and chooſing 
rather todo ill then ſuffer it, changed their dwellings on Land for the Sea, 
{o that in a ſhort time they amounted to many thouſands, 2nd not only be- 
come Maſters of «he Sea that wets the Oriental Coaſts, but ſpread them- 
ſelves throughout all the' Seas as far as the Pillars of Hercules, tor they de- 
feated ſome Roman Pretors in Sea Fights, and among, others the Pretor of 
Sicily. No Ship durſt appear about that Iſland, the very Husband-man had 
abandoned the Fields, becauſe of the continual deſcents they made, which 
very much annoyed he Romans, for beſides that they beheld their Provin- 
ces pillaged, want of Corn brought a Famine into the Citie. Beſides it was 
not eaſie to defeat ſuch great Forces, that ſpread themſelves over all parts 
both of the Sea and Land. Who were alwaies ready either to fly or Poke, 
whilſt none knew their Country or place of retreat, nor indeed had the 

any reſidence or propriety, but what fell intheir hands. Wherefore theſe 
extraordinary kind of Enemies who gave themſelves a diſpenſation againſt 
all the Lzws of War, of whom nothing clear or certain could be made 
out, wefe very formidable, and few would have accepted a Commiſſion 
for this War. For Murens having undertaken theſe Pyrates did nothing . 
memorable, no more did after him Servilins 7ſarricns, They were grown 
{o bold as to Land upon the Coaſts of Brunduſium and * Hetruria, from 
whence they carried away ſome Women of Quality whom they found in 
the Country. And defeated two Bodies of an Army, whoſe Eagles they 
carried away. The Romans no longer able to ſuffer theſe Loſſes and At- 
fronts, by Decree of the Senate, gave to Pompey the greateſt man of that 
time Command of their Armies for three Years, with Authority over all 
the Seas, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and within all the Maritime 
Provinces for* four hundred Furlongs from the Sea, and to Command all 
Kings,Governours and Cities, to furniſh him with neceſſaries. They per- 
mitted him likewiſe to ngake new Leavies, both of men and Monies, and 


the Ships they had, and fix thouſand Attick Talents in ready Money. So 
difficult a thing they believed it to overcome ſo many Naval Armies, to 
purſue them ind valt an extent of Seas, and to ſeek them out in ſo many 


holes, having to do with Enemies, they could not get within reach of 
'except they pleaſed, and who were ready to fall on, when they were leaſt 


thought of. Nor indeed didever any Roman General goto War with ſo 

ſhed him with fix- 
fcore thouſand foot, four thouſand Horſe, and two hundred and ſeventy 
Ships, comprizing the Brigantines, and for his Lieutenants, they gave 
him five and twenty Senators, among whom he divided the Seas, giving 
them Horſe and Foot and Shipping, with the Enſigns of Pretor. Every 
| Lieutenant 


the, 
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Lieutenant had abſolute power in the Quatter he Commanied, and he 
like a King of Kings, went fromone part to another, to diſperſe his Or- 
ders, and to ſee thatevery one kept in his Poſt without quitting it, or pur+ 
ſuing the Enemy far fromit, if he could not gain the Vittory upon the 
place, to the end that there being alwaies people in a readinels in all places; 
to take up what others had not tuily done, the Pyrates might find no ſecu: 
rity in flying from place to place. After having diſpoſed things in this 
manner, he gave the Commiſſion of FSpaiz, and the Stieit to 7b. Nero 
and Marlins Torquatus joyntly, of the* Celtick and * Liguſtique Sea, to * Gaul. 
Marins Pomponirs ; of Africa with Sardinia, Corſica and the Circumadja- * 6=n0ua- 
cent Iſlands to Zentulns Marcellinns, and P. Attilins ; of the Coaſt of Htaly 

from Sicily to fearnania. to 7. Gellins and Cn.  Lentulus ; of the Tonian Sei 

to Plotius Yarns and Terentins Varro ; of Peloponeſus, Attica, Fubea, Theſ- 

ſaly, Macedonand Beotia to L.Cinna ; of all theeAfgean Sea, and the He!- 

leſpont to 7. Cullius. Of Bithynia, Thrace the Propontick, and the mouth of 

Pontns to L. Piſo, of Lycia, Pamphilis ; Cyprus and Phenicia to Metellus 

Nepos. * Theſe were the Quarters he aſfigned every Lieutenant, where wes, tre were 
they were to fight, and to give them their Chaſe, fo that ſaving themſelves by OR 


here are 


from one, they might fall into the hands of another, torbidding them to Commiſion but 
purſue beyond tlieir Bounds, . for fear leſt thoſe long Chaſes might be a fo 13: 
means to delay the War, for his own part he flew (if one 'may ſo ſay ) 
from one part to another, to {ce what paſſed, and having in forty days 
gone the Circuit of the Weſtern part of the Sea, he returned to Rome 
from whence he went to Brundvuſium, where again taking Shipping, and 
Tunning over all thoſe vaſt Oriental Seas, he brought every where a dread 
of his Name, by the {wiftneſs of his motion, the greatneſs of his Force 
and Power, and the opinion had of a Captain of ſuch high reputation. So 
that the Pyrates who as it was thought would have aſſaulted him, or at 
leaſt would have found ways to have made his Viftory difficult, preſently 
raiſed their Siege, before thoſe Towns they had blocked up, and out of 
the fear they had of him, retired into their Forts, and ſheltring places. 
Thus Pompey cleared the Seas without fighting, and his Lieutenants every 
one in their Quarter took all the Corſairs that haunted there. After this 
he went intoC7/icia with a great number of Soldiers and Workmen, and 
ſtore of Engines, believing he ſhould be put to the aſſaulting after ſundry 
manners thoſe Forts built upon ſuch high Rocks. But the renown of his 
name alone and the vaſtneſs of his preparations ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
Pyrates, that they believed they ſhould make the better compoſition if 
they yielded without fighting. Thoſe who were in the two largeſt Forts, 
called Crageand Anticrague were the firſt who ſubmitted at diſcretion, and 
after them all thoſe who held the Mountains of Ci/icia one after another, 
yielded themſelves with great quantities of Arms, either already furniſh- 
. ed, orelſe only begun inthe Shops, beſides a great number of Ships, ſome 
half built, others ready toſail, with Copper, Iron, Canvas, Tos wg and 
divers others Materials, which they had gathered together for their uſe. 
There were foundalſo many Captives which they kept there, ſome for 
Ranſome, others to labour in their works. Pompey burnt all their unwrought 
Materials, carried the Ships along with him and ſent the Captives home, 
many of whom found that their Funerals had been performed, their friends : 
believingthem dead. As for the Pyrates who appeared not to have enga- 
.ged themſelves in this kind of life, but becauſe they had loſt their ſubſtance 
by the War, he aſſigned them for their dwellings, Malle, Adane, Fpt- 
je $-- and ſuch other Cities as were but thinly inhabited in the yr Cl 
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licia, ſome of them likewiſe he ſent-to Dima in Achaia., Thus the War 
againſt the Pyrates, which all Men thought would have been long, was 
ended in a few days by Pompey.There were ſeventy two Ships taken,three 
hundred yielded up, with fix{core Towers, Forts and others places of 
retreat, and about ten thouland ſlain of thole who ſtood out upon their 
Defence. 


XXIV. Afeer this ſoexpeditious victory, the ſucceſs of which exceeded all Mens 
hopes, the Senate and People of Rome, in acknowledgement of the 
great Service done by Pompey conferred on him ſignal Honors. They gave 
him the Commiſſion of the War againſt A/thridates, :continued to him the 
ſme Power to make Peace and War, and at his own Arbitremeat to de- 
clare Friends and Enemies to the People of Rome, thoſe whom he ſhould 
think Worthy, and over and above all this made him Generaliſſimo. of all 
their Forces out of aly. Never before had the People of Rome given ſo 

Y much Power to one Man at once, which poſſibly was the Reaſon, why 
they called him GREAT, for as to any thing elle, the other Ge- 
nerals had before left but little to do in this War. Pompey then having 
Aſſembled rhe Forces of 4a, went and encamped on the Frontiers of 
Mithridates Eſtates, who had at preſent a very gallant Army, compoſed 
of thirty thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe all choſen Men, raiſed 
upon his own Lands for the defence of his Kingdom. Zcullus had not 
long before ſpoiled all that Country, ſo that victuals were ſtill ſcarce, 
which made many of Mithridates Soldiers run into the Roman Army, and 
though the King inflicted cruel puniſhment upon thoſe, were ſurpriſed in 
the attempt, throwing ſome headlong down the Rocks, ſqueezing out 
others eyes, and burning ſome alive, ſo that fear kept many of them in 
their duty; yet did his Army by little and little waſt, by reaſon of the 
ſcarcity. Which occaſioned his ſending Ambaſſadors to Pompey, to de- 
mand upon what conditions he might have peace, to which the Roman 
anſwered ; by delivering up the Runaways and yielding himſelf at diſcretion. 
The King having reported this anſwer to the Reyolters, and ſeeing them 
terrified at it, {wore he never would have peace with the Romans, be- 
cauſe of their cruelty, Nor would conſent to any thing but what ſhould be 
for the Common good of thoſe had done him Service. Whereupqn Pom- 
pey having laid a party of Horle in Ambuſh, ſent the reſt to skirmiſh with 
Mithridates Camp,with Orders to give ground after the firſt charge, as if 
they had been ſurpriſed with fear,till ſuch time as having drawn the Enemy 

into the Ambuſh they charged them both together. And indeed the Ro- 
mans put them to the Rout, and might poſſibly have entred the Camp in 
the Rear of thoſe that fled, if Mithridates fearing the diſorder had not 
drawn out his Foot, and placed them in Order before the Camp which 
forced them to a retreat. This was the firſt Engagement of Horſe be- 
tween the two parties. At length the King oppreiſed for want of provi- 
ſions returned into the heart of his Kingdom, in hopes that the Enemy 
could not {ubſiſt in that ruined Country, at leaſt without much inconve- 
niency. But Pompey preſently diſcamped, and bringing in proviſions 
along with him marched as far as the Eaſtern parts of the Kingdom where 

*rjz)1- Hhecauſed a Line to be drawn of * one hundred and fifty furlongs in length 

xil.sin length. fortified with many Forts, to incloſe the King and cut of his paſſage to fetch 

in Corn and Forrage. Mithridates gave no hindrance to this work, either 
out of fear or out of imprudence which ordinarily precedes Calamity, and ' 
ſoon found himſelf once more reduced to ſuch want that he was forced to 


kill 
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Kill all the beaſts of burthen, to ſuſtain his Army, keeping only the Horſes 
of Service. With infinite trouble he made a ſhift to ſubſiſt thus for fifty 
days, and afterwards with great {ilence made his eſcape by night through 
_ difficult ways. On the morrow Pompey overtaking him fell upon his Rear- 
guard, but the King notwithſtanding all the Counſel of Friends, would 
not give Battel, but contenting himſelf to oppoſe the Romans, with ſome 
Horſe to keep him off, gained towards Evening, the Forreſts which ſer- 
ved him for Rerreat. The next day he poſlefled himlſclf of a Village for- 
tified with Rocks on ail ſides, to which there was but one Avenue in 
which he placed four Regiments for Guard, directly oppoſite to which the 
Romans went and pitched their Camp, that ſo the King might have no 
way to eſcape. On the morrow the two Armies betook themſelves tg 
their Arms very early, and thoſe which had the Guard on one Party and 
the other, began the skirmiſh. Some of the Kings Horſemen alighting 
from their Horſes, without Command went to aflilt their Infantry, but 
ſeeing a great party of the Roman Cavalry, come forward to the charge, 
they all at once ſet a running towards the Camp to take their Horſes, that 
they mighr return to fight againſt the Romans on equal terms. But thoſe 
who were ſtill above, and ready todeſcend in a poſture of fighting, ſeeing 
theſe People run with great cries and in diſorder, and not knowing the 
reaſon, believing that the Camp being taken on the other ſide, they fled ; 
themſelves likewiſe threw down their Arms, and betook themſelves to 
flight, and becauſe the way was narrow, the croud was ſo great, that they 
overthrew,and tumbled one another down the Precipices. Thus the Army 
of Mithridates was defeated by thoſe who going to aſſiſt their Compa: 
nions without any Orders, occaſioned the Rout. It was an ealiy Victory 
to Pompey, for he had nothing to do but to kill, or to take Priſoners thoſe 
unhappy diſarmed wretches, engaged among the Rocks, there were about 
ten thouſand ſlain, the Camp was taken, and all Mithridates Baggage and 
Munitions, who eſcaping himſelf behind his Camp accompanied only 
with his Guards, found by chance ſome Mercenary Harle, arid about three 
thouſand Foot, with whom with all ſpeed he got to the Fort of Symoreos 
where he had abundance of Mony. And having given both a largeſs, 
and a whole years Pay to the Companions of his flight, he carried with 
him about ſix thouſand talents, taking his way towards the ſprings of ##- 
phrates, that fromthence he might get to Co/chis ,, he made ſuch haſt that 
in four day march he paſſed the Euphrates, where he ſtayed three days to 
-refreſh his Men, and Arm thole.other Troops he had gathered together, 
he thence entred into the Country of Coterea, which is a Province of 4r- 
menia where he defeated the Coteneans and Iberians who would have (topt 
his paſſage, and from thence gained the River pars. Some lay that the 
Aſiatick Iberians, are defended from the European , that 1s toſay, the 
Spaniards, others on the contrary, ſay the Spaniatds came from thele 
Aſietiques, others again, that there is nothing common between the one 
and the other but the name, there not being the leaſt conformity either in 
their Language or Manners. Now Mthridates having taken uphis Win- == 
ter quarters at* Djoſcuriade (which is a City ſaid to be founded by the 4r- 4 £08 S 1 
gonautes and Caſtors in the voyage they made) began no more to have }, caſtor and 
mean thoughts, nor that ſavored of the fugitive, he laid a delign to march TRCIGs af 
along the banks of the Fuxine Sea, and by the Scythians, neighboring on p 7 inbke + 
that Sea, and the Palus Mzotis, that fo he might this way arrive at Bo- ſcuri i» Greet, 
ſphorus, and after having driven thence his ingrateful Son 4Zachares, he ON ton 
might thence renexy the War againſt the Romans, and from Zrope y- ; 
. fort 
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ſport his Arms into Az, which are only divided by a ſtrait which ſome 
believe to have taken its name from Bss * becaule Zo transformed to a Cow 
paſſed there flying from the jealous Zuo., Though thele deſigns were ex- 
traordinary and ſcarce credible Mithridates attempted to put them in Exe-, | 
cution,he marched through all the Scythian Nations, whether Enemies or 
unknown, partly by force and partly by ſufterance : He was till both re- 
ſpeed and feared,fugitive and miſerable though he were. The Henio- 
chians willingly gave him paſſage, but the Acheans endeavoring to oppoſe 
his march he torced it. It is faid that theſe people being caſt by Tempeſt 
on the Coaſts of the Fuxize Sca, as they returned from 77cy, were ill treat- 
ed by the Barbarians, becauſe they were Greeks, and that having de- 
manded ſome Ships from the Cities of their Country and being refuſed 
them, they conceived ſuch an indignation or rather ſuch a rage, that all the 
Greeks they could catch they made Sacrifice off, at firſt, without any di- 
ſtinttion, ſometime after chufing our the faireſt, and at laſt drawing them 
by lot. Butlet thus much ſuffice concerning the Scythian Achzans. Now 
Mithridates being entred into the Country bordering upon the Palus AZeo- 
tis which is divided among many petty Kings, there was not one but out 
of reſpeQ to the great reputation of his aCtions, -and of his Kingdom re- 
ceived him favorably, and gave him paſſage through their Lands, they 
likewiſe made him preſents, and he ordered things ſo, that having drawn 
them intoalliance with him,and given ſome of his Daughters in Marriage to 
the moſt powerful of them there entred into his thoughts a wonderful Ex- 
pedition. He formed a deſign to March through Z7hrace and fo through 
Macedon, and thence by the way of Pannonia to pals the Alpes, and enter 
into /taly. Machares his Son underitanding that in ſo ſhort a time he had 
traverſed all thoſe Salvage Nations, and thoſe which are called the Straits 


of Scythia, where never Man before him had paſſed, {cnt Ambaſſadors to 


. . . * . . 

make his excule, that out of tear he had male an accommodation with the 
Romans, but knowing him 1mplacable, he fied torvards the Poztique Cher- 
ſeneſas, after having burnt all the Ships he had to hinder his Father from 
purſuing him, but his Father ſending a Fleet after him he ſlew himſelf. 
As for Pompey he purſued 17ithridates as far as Colchis,but never imagining 
that he would take the way we have ſpoken of, or that a fugitive Prince 
would attempt any thing Great, he went through all that Province well- 
pleaſed to ſee the Country whither the Argonautes, and Caſtor and Pollux, 
had made their Voyage ; and particularly the Rock, where they fay Pro- 
metheus was chained on Mount Carcaſus. There are in this Mountain ſeve- 
ral ſprings, that caſt forth Grains of Gold, but ſo ſmall, that they are 
ſcarce perceivable. Wherefore thoſe of the Country, put into the ſtreams 
Skins covered with wooll, by which means they get the gcllen ſands, 
which gather in the fleece. And poſſibly that famous golden fleece of 
Azte 15nothing elſe. As Pompey paſſed through the Country to ſee theſe 
rarities, all the neighboring Nations came to wait on him, and be his 
ConduCttors. Only Oreſ-s and Artecns Kings of the Albanians, and Ibe- 
r1ans laid an Ambuſh for him with-{eventy thouſand men near the River 
Cyr15, which diſcharges it ſelf into the C:p/27 Sea by nine Navigable 
Channels, and into which a Multitude of other Rivers looſe themſelves 
among which the raxes 1s the greateſt of all. The Roman General ha- 
ving intelligence hereot cauſed a Bridge to belzid over the River,croſled it, 
and drove the Barbarians into the Wood, from whence they being accu- 
ſtomed to fight ſallying out as: from a fortreſs, and when they were leaſt 
thought of renewing the charge, Pompey having placed Peopie round 
about 
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about the wood, ſer fire toit, and as they came forth gave them chaſe, till 
ſuch time 2s coming to give him preſents and hoſtages, they ſerved likewiſe 
as matter for his Triumph. He tound among the Hoſtages and Priſoners 
many Women who had received no lels wounds then the Men. They deemed 
them to be Amazons, whether the Nation of the Amazons, who are not 
far off, had ſent aſſiſtance to thole Kings, or whether the Barbarians by a ge- 
neral name call all Warlike Women Ameazons. ; 


Pompey returning after this Victory marched his Army into Armeniz 
againſt 7 zgranes, as the Allic of Mithridates taking the way of Artaxata 
the ordinary Reſidence of thoſe Kings. But Zigranes was not for War. 
He had had three Sons by Mithridates Daughter, two of which he had 
{lain with his own hand, one for turning his back in the fight, and the 
other as he was hunting,becauſe he happening to fall, his Son had not vouch- 
ſafed to help him np, but on the contrary had taken off his Diadem as he 
lay upon the ground,and put it on his own head. As tor his third Son 77- 
granzs, becaule he ſeemed rieved for his fathers fall, he gave him the 
Crown, yet he ſoon after railed War againſt 7zgranzs, but being defeated 
in a Battel eſcaped to Phraates King of the Parthians, who had newly 
{ſucceeded in that ogy nx” to his Father Sy2tricus. Upon Porypey's ap- 
proach the Fugitive Armez/az by the Advice of his Holt; who for his own 
particular ſought the favor of the General, came and ſubmitted himſelf 
to the Romans 1n the poſture of a Suppliant, though he were Grandchild 
to Mithridates, being the Son of his Daughter, but the reputation of the 
Juſtice, and uprightneſs of Pompey was 1o great among the Barbarians, 
that 7z2razes himſelf relying upon it, without ſo much as ſending a He- 
rauld before came to meet him, to put his cauſe into his hands and to 
complain of his Son as to a Judge. Pomp:y having ſent ſome Officers be- 
fore to receive the King in Honor of him, thoſe who accompanied him 
not thinking themſelves in ſecurity, becauſe he had not ſent a Herauld be- 
fore turned tail, but 7zgranes continued on his way, and being come near 
unto Pompey, paid him his reſpects as to his Super1or, after the manner of 
the Barbarians. Yet there are ſome ſay the LiQtors brought him to Pom- 
p:y by his Command. However it were,he came, gave an account of his 
AQtions, made a preſent to Pompey of fix thouſand Talents, fifty drams to 
every Soldier, a thouſand to every Centurion, and ten thouſand to every 
Tribune. Pompey pardoned what was paſt, reconciled the Son with the 
Father, ordaincd that the Son ſhould enjoy as King the Province of Sophena 
and Gordizna, which are at this day compriſed under the name of Arme- 
nia the 16(s, and adjudged tothe Father the reſt of :2-mexziz, on condition 
that he left it by ſucceſſion to his Son, and that he quitted to the Romans 
the Provinces he had conquered, and indeed he quitted all Syr/a, from the 
Fupbrates to the Sea, with part of Cilicia which he had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of, after having driven out 2»tiochus the Pious. The two Kings were not 
yet parted from the Roman Camp, when the Son by perſwalion of thoſe 
Armenians, who for fear had abandoned his Father, when he came to 
meet Pompey, deſigned an attempt on his lite, but he was diſcovered and 
Arreſted, and being afterwards Convicted, that though Priſoner as he 
was, he had ſolicited the Parthians to make War upon the Romans, he 
was led in Triumph, and afterwards put to death in Priſon.  Poxzpey be- 
lieving the War was ended built a City in 4rmenza the lels, in the ſame 

lace where he had overcome Mithridates, which becauſe of his Victory 

e called Nicopolis. He gave likewiſe the Kingdom of Cappadocia to Ar.o- 
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barzanes and joyned to it Sophena and Gordiana which he had before given 
to the young 7igranes, and Which at preſent belong to the Province of 
Cappadocia. He gave him likewiſe Caba/a a City of C:icia, and fome 
others,ſo that Ariobarzanes left to a Son that ſucceeded him all that King- 
dom, ſubje& to many changes, till the time of Auguſtus Ceſar, under whote 
Empire it was, with many others, reduced into the form of a Province. 
Pompey after this paſſed Mount 7awrns, and went to make War upon Ar- 
tiochus Commagenes,to whom he afterwards granted Peace with the Title 
of Friend to the People of Rome, he defeated likewiſe the Mede Darius, 
becauſe he had aſſiſted Zntiochns, or poſſibly Tigranes before him. Afﬀter-- 
wards he led his Army againſt Areta King of the Arabian Nabathzan, and 
at length againſt the Fews, who were revolted againſt their King Ariſto- 
bulus, from whom he took by force their holy City Z#eruſalem, beſides all 
this he reduced under the Roman obedience without fighting, and as it 
were only in paſſing by, the remainder of Cilicia, which yet acknowledged 
not the Roman Empire, together with all the habitable $ria on this ſide 
Euphrates, Celoſyria, Phenicia, Paleſtine, Idaumea, Tturia and all the 
other members of Syria. Not that the Romans had any cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt Antiochus the Pious, who was preſent at all this, endeavoring 
to obtain the Kingdom of his Fathers by force of Prayers; but the Roman 
General believed that having driven 7zgrazes out of theſe Provinces which 
he had conquered, they by right of War belonged to the People of Rome. 
As he was ſeling neceſſary Orders in his Conqueſts, there came to him 
Ambaſſadors on the behalt of Phraates and 7igranes who began to make 
War on each other. The Armenian demanded his aſſiſtance as his friend, 
and the Parthians deſired to be received into the friendſhip of the People 
of Rome, and he unwilling to enter upon a War with the Parthians, with- 
out a particular Order of the Senate, {ent Commiſſioners who made Peace 
between the two Kings. 


Whilſt he was employed in all theſe affairs, Mithridates had taken the 
whole compals of the Zuxize Sea, and having fieſed upon Panticapes a 
Merchant City ſituate in Europe on the mouth of Portus, very near the 
Strait, he ſlew his Son X'7phares for a fault committed by his Mother, in 
this manner. Mithridates had great quantity of Veſlels of Braſs bound 
about with Iron, and filled with Silver, hid under ground in a certain Ca- 
ſtle, the Guard of which he had entruſted to Stratonice one of his Concu- 
binies or of his Wives. She only knew of it, and yet whilſt the King 
was making the Circuit of Poxtus, ſhe delivered to Pompey the Caſtle, and 
all the Treaſures, only on this condition, that if her Son Xiphares fell into 
his power he ſhould fave his life in favor of his Mother, he took the Mony, 
promiſed to preſerve her Son, and permitted him to retire whither he 
pleaſed with his Equipage. The King coming to know this, flew Xpha- 
res onthe Sea-f(ide in the {ſight of his Mother, who ſtood on the other ſide 
the Strait, and threw heknks into the water, not permitting it burial, ſo 
imall account he made of paternal piety, that he might revenge himſelf 
of the Mother, who had committed the fault. After this he ſent Ambaſ- 
ladors to Pompey who was in Syria, and knew not that he was yet living, 
offering to pay Tribute tothe Romans if he would leave him the Kingdom 
of his Fathers, to which Pompey ſending him word that he ſhould come 
and meet himas 7igraxes had done, he anſwered that he could not do it, 
for that it would be unbecoming the Perſon of Mithridates ; yet offering 
toſend his Sons, and ſome of his Friends. Upon this anſwer he began to 
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make new Lezvies of all Men of all forts and conditions indifferently, to 
cauſe to be made great quantity of Arms, Bows and Engins,without ſpa- 
ring any thing whatſoever, the very Oxen uſed to Labour, being killed 
only for their Nerves, he impoſed likewiſe new Tributes from which 
the very pooreſt were not exempt, whilſt thoſe who had the charge of 
ColleQting them, committed a thouland Extortions unknown to M'ithri- 
dates. For he had got an Ulcer in his face, which ſo disfigured him that 
he let no perſon ſec him but three Eunuchs that dreſſed him; being re- 
covered he found all his Forces in a condition to march being compoled of 
ſixty Regiments of ſix hundred Men each, beſides multitudes of all forts of 
People with quantity of Ships, and ſtrong places which his Captains had 
fieiſed upon during his diſtemper. He therefore paſſed over a part of his 
Army to Phanagoria, another Merchant City ſituate on the other ſide of 
the Strait, to the end he might on both ſides be Maſter of the paſſage. 
Pompey was (till in Syria, but a certain Inhabitant of Phanagoria called Ca- 
for, whom 7ryphox the Kings Eunuch had formerly put to the Torture, 
killed the Eunuch as he entred, and began to cry out Liberty. The people 
preſently role upon it,and though the Fortreſs was guarded by Artaphernes 
' and other Children of 17:thridates ; yet they brought Wood —_ about 
it, and ſet it on fire, which ſo affrighted Artaphernes, Darins, Xerxes, Oxa- 
thres and Eupator the Kings Sons, that they yielded themſelves. They 
were all yery beautiful, but they were all but Children, except only 4- 
taphernes, who might be forty years old, there ſtaid in the Fortreſs only 
one of their Siſters called Cle#patra, who would not go out, and whoſe ge- 
neroſity ſo much pleaſed the King that he ſent Brigantines which brought 
her off. All the Caſtles thereabouts, which M:thridates had lately fur- 
prized, followed the Example of Phanagoria, Cherſoneſes, Theodozia. 
Nymphea, and other fortified Cities above in the Pontick Sea, did the like, 
inſomuch that the King ſeeing ſo many revolts, and not placing any con- 
fidence 1n the Fidelity of an Army, moſt of whom went to the War by 
Conſtraint, beſides the great ExaQtions he had made to bring this Army 
on foot, and his own unfortunate condition, in which Eſtate a Prince can 
have no reliance on the Faith of his SubjeQs, he ſent ſome Eunuchs into 
Scythia with his daughters to give them in Marriage to the Kings of that 
Country, entreating them to come to his ſuccour with all the. Force they 
had. He had appointed theſe Eunuchs a guard of five hundred Soldiers, 
for the Conduct of theſe Princeſſes, but ſcarce had they loſt ſight of 4Z7- 
thridates but they ſlew the Eunuchs, who by virtue of the power they had 
over the Kings Spirit, had always tyrannized over them, and carried the 
Ladies to Pompey. The King though he had loſt ſo many Children, ſo 
many ſtrong places, nay indeed his whole Kingdom, nor had now any 
hopes of aid from the Scythians, abated not at all the fierceneſs of his 
courage, nor entertained any thoughts that were mean or ſuitable to his 
preſent Calamity ; He formed a deſign tomarch into Gaul and ſtir up that 
people to Arms, with whom he had to that purpoſe before hand made a 
league and entred into alliance, thinking with them tocroſs the ps, and 
fall upon Ztaly, where he had hopes many people would joyn with him, out 
of the hate they bore the Romans ; for he had heard tell how Hannibalma- 
king Wars within Spaiz had laid the ſame deſign and ſucceeded, and after 
{odaring an attempt made himſclf formidable to his Enemies ; beſides he 
had intelligence that almoſt all their alties in 7a/y were revolted againſt 
them, our of a general hate, and had a long time bore Arms againſt 
them, and likewiſe favored to their prejudice the Gladiator Spartacus a 
vile fellow. Upon theſe hopes he was ready to take his march wony 
{ Gal, 
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Gaul, if the Army terrifyed with ſuch prodigious boldneſs, had not made 
abortive theſe magnificent Deſigns. The Soldiers ſeeing he had a mind 
tolead them ſo far off, to encounter people, rhey could not detend them- 
ſelves from, in their own Countrey, thought that 17:thridares deſpairing 
of his own Aﬀairs, thought it more honourable to die generouſly like a 
King, then tolie idle and do nothing. However they ſaid nothing but re- 
ceived his orders without any murmuring, for this King wasa man of no 
mean Soul, nor deſpiſablein the very midſt of Calamity. 


Things being in this Eſtate, Pharnaces the moſt beloved of all his Sons 
and whom he had often deſigned his Succeſſor in the Kingdom, laid a de- 
ſignagainſt his life z whether it were that he thought this expedition might 
prove prejudicial to his Aﬀairs, and blaſtthe hopes he yet had, the Romans 
would grant him pardon, which he was ſure they would abſolutely refuſe, 
if his Father went toravage /taly, or whether it were for other reaſons, or 
elſe out of an impatient deſire to reign. His Complices being taken and 
put to torture, Monophanes perlwaded Mithridates that being ready to 
march, it was not convenient to put to death a Son he had fo tenderly loved, 
that ſuch diſorders would happen —_ the War, and would end with 
the War, inlomuch that he ſalfered himlelf to yield and pardoned his Son. 
But Pharxaces being affrighted with ſome private intelligence given him, 
and knowing that the Army had an averſion for this Expedition, went by 
night, and conferred with the Principal of the Roman Fugitives, whoſe 
Tents were not far from the Kings, aggravatingto them the danger they 
Tan into (which was not unknown to them) it they went into taly ; and 
making them great Promiles if they would ſtay with him, he prevailed 
with them to forſake 1Mithridates. At the ſame time he ſent ſome of his 
people to the neighbouring Tents to make the ſame Propoſition to the Ofi- 
cers, who likewiſe gave him their word. Morning being come,the Runa- 
waycs began to ſhout all together, 'to which thoſe who were encamped 
next them, anſwered in the ſame tone, atter them all the Army, even to 
the very Fleet did the like. It's poſſible they were not all of theConfpiracy, 
but thoſe who were not engaged followed the others, our of a natural faci- 
lity men have to deſpiſe the miſerable, and to aftet Novelty. And fome 
too not knowing the number of the Conſpirators, believed the whole Army 
concerned, and believing themſelves alone unable to reſiſt ſuch a Multitude, 
ſhouted with the reſt more for fear then good will. Mithridates wakened 
by theſe cries, {ent fome to them to know what they deſired, to whom 
they returned anſwer, they demanded his Son for their King, a young man 
for anold one, overſwayed by his Eunuchs, and a Murderer of many of his 
Children, Captains and Friends. Having heard this return, He came out 
to ſpeak to them, and in the meantime a Troop of his Guards going to 
joyn with the Runawayes, they told them they wauld not receive them,un- 
leſs to on belief amongſt them, they would do ſome notable aCtion, and 
at the ſame time ſhowed them the King. They then killed his Horſe, ſce- 
ing him diſpole-himſelf to flight, and then as if they had done what was 
delired of them, called Pharnaces King, and ſome one having takenout of 
a Temple a certain Band of Parchment tycd it about his head inſtead of a 
Diadem ; the Old man ſeeing all this from a high Gallery whither he had 
eſcaped, ſent ſeveral Meſſengers one after another, to his Son, to deſire ſe- 
curity for his retreat, but none returning, he was afraid leſt they would 
deliver him up to the Romans. Wherefore having given orders to his 
Friends and thoſe of his Guards, who had not yer forſaken him, to go and 
ſubmit themſclves tothe new King, after having extolled their fidelity, ” 
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took out ſome Poiſon which he alwaies carriethid in the Belt of his Sword, 
and began todiſſolve it, but two of his Daughters lately brought to him, 
Mithridatis and Niſſa,promiſed in marriage tothe Kings of eAgypr and Cy- 
prus,carneſtly beſought him to permit them to drink before him, and hin- 
dred him from taking it, till they had firſt ſwallowed it. The violence of the 
Poiſon ſoon gave them their death, but on Mithridates, though he walk- 
ed up and down a ,Breat place on purpoſe to heat himelf, the Poyſon 
had no effe&t, becaule of the Preſervative he had uſed dayly to take for 
fear of being poiſoned, which to this day is called Mithridate, ſeeing there- 
fore near him a certain Captain of the Gauls, called Bituitus. Your hand 
( faid he) has done me many excellens Services in War, but the moſt excellent 
of all world be to kill me now, left 7 ſhould be led in Triumph, after having 
o long reigned in ſogreat a Kingdom. . Icannot die by Poyſon, becauſe 7 have 
been too cautions againſt it, inſenſible that 7 was to have taken ſo much care of 
what 7 eat, and not to foreſee that cruel and domeſtick Yenome to all Kings, 
the T1 _ of my Children,my Friends and my Armies. Bitnitus moved with 
this diſcourſe performed for the King this laſt Office he defired of him. 
Thus dyed the ſixteenth Deſcendant trom Dari«s the laſt King of the Perſi- 
ans, and the eighth Succeſſor to that Mthridates, who ſhaking of the 
Macedonian Yoak, made himſelf King of Poxtus, the ſixty eighth or ſixty 
ninth Year of his Age, and the fifty | Air of his Reign, for he was but 
an Infant when he took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. He ſubdued all the 
* neighbouring Barbarians, and a great part of Scythia, he maintained War 
againſt the Romans forty Years ſpace, during which he ſeveral times made 
himſelf Maſter of Bithynia and Cappadocia,madeſeveral Inroads into Aſa, 
Phrygia, Paphlagonis, Galatia, Macedon, beſides many memorable A&ti- 
ons in Greece. He had likewiſe the Empire of the Sea from C{7cia as far as 
Zonia, but he quitted it when Sy//a forced him to confine himſelf with the 
Bounds of the Kingdom of his Father, aftes. the loſs of one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand men. Yet after that mighty loſs, he forbore not to re- 
new the War, and did it without much dithculty, having beſides always 
had todo with great Captains. *Tis true that H//a, .ucu/lus and Pompey 0- 
vercame him, but he had likewiſe the advantage ore them in many Encoun- 
ters, and withal he took Priſoners Z. Caſſius, 2. Oppins and Manins Aqvi- 
lins, carrying them about Captives with him, till he put one of them to 
death, as the Principal Author of the War, and delivered up the others to 
Sylla. He defeated likewiſe Fimbria, Murena, Cotta Proccal, Fabins and 
Triarius. He appeared always grear, always conſtant, even in the midit 
of Calamities, and vanquiſhed though he were,omitted nothing that might 
be attempted againſt the Romans, even to the allying himſelf with the 
Aeotiques and Gauls, {ending Ambaſſadors to Sertorius into Spain. Not- 
withſtanding all the wounds he received. from Enemies or from Traytors, 
he never gave himſelfany reſt, nonot in his Age, nor ever was there any 
conſpiracy againſt him, but was diſcovered,ſave only the laſt, and poſſibly 
he now => ar for ſuffering himſelf willingly to be deceived; ſo ungrate- 
- ful is the malice of thoſe to whom we grant pardon. He was yet ſo cru- 
el and bloody that he flew his Mother, his Brother, three of his Sons and 
as many Daughters, he was of great Stature, as his Arms ſent to Del/phos, 
and Nemeamake appear, and fo ſtrong that even to his laſt end, he was one 
of the luſtieſt Horſemen and moſt vigorous thrower of 2 Javelin in his 
whole Kingdom, he had travelled in one day a * thouſand Furtongs drawn + g,, ,,,4.4 
by a Chariot with eight Horſes, and having freſh ones led. He had lear- twenty ard fue 
ned the Greek Tongue, and was well inſtructed in the Ceremonies - We | 
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ligion of the Greeks. He was likewiſe a lover of Mulick, was patient in 


labour, ſober indiet, but 4ntemperate in the love of Women. Such was 
the end of Mithridates, furnamed Fupator Dyonſiuis,whole death delivered 
the Romans from a troubleſome War, which they reſtityed by their joy 
when they heard the News. | 


Pharnaces ſent to Pompey to Sinope Mithridates body in a Galley, and 
with it thoſe who had arreſted 47anins, with a great number of Holtages, 
as well Greeks as Barbarians, ſupplicating him to continue him inthe King- 
doms of his Father, or'at leaſt in that ot Boſphorms which Mithridates had 
given to his Brother Machares. Pompey delivered the Kings body to thoſe 
that brought it to be Royally interred and would himſelf beat the expence, 
giving orders it ſhould be laid in the uſual Sepulcre of the Kings at Sizope, 
prayling him as the greateſt King of his time, and who had done the no- 
bleſt actions. As for Pharnaces inacknowledgement of his having freed 
Ttaly from many difficulties, he gave him the Kingdom of Boſphorns, ex- 
cept only Phansgoria whoſe Citizens he would have remain free, becauſe 
they firlt forſaking Mthridates, who again levied Forces, and hadalrea- 
dy a Fleetand Army, and itrong places of retreat, had put a ſtop to him, 
and by the Example they had given others, been the cauſe of his death ; 
As for Pompey himſelf having in this War alone cleared the Sea of Pyrates, 
overcome the greateſt of Kings, waged War ſuccesfully ( beſides the 
Pontick Nations ) with the Colches, Albanians, Iberians , Armenians, 
Medes, Arabs, Jews, and all other Oriental People, he extended the Ro- 
man Empire from the Eaſt as far as egypt, whither he would not go, 
though Prolemycalled him to his aſſiſtance againſt his ſeditious people, and 
to that end ſent him Preſents of Silver, and Cloths for all his Army, whe- 
ther he feared to give occaſion of envy to his Enemies, by attempting 
what the Oracle had forbid, or for other reaſons, we ſhall ſpecify when we 
come to treat of the affairs of eAgypr. As for what concerns the Nations 


' which he had ſubdued, he gave ſome their liberty, becauſe they had ſent 
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him Succors, others he reduced into the form of a Province, and to 0- 
thers gave Kings. To 7igranes Armenia, to Pharnaces Boſphorus, to Ario- 
bar zanes Cappaaocia and its dependances, as we ſaid, to Antiochus Com- 
magenes What he Conquered in 4eſopotamia , dividing Gallogrecia, inha- 
bited by the Galatians Neighbours of the Cappadocians, among four Te- 
trarchs, of whom Deiotarus was one. He gave Attalus the Soveraignty of 
Paphlagonia, and Ariſtarchus that of Colchis. He made Archelaus High- 
prieſt tothe Goddeſs adored by the Commaniens, adignity comparable to 
any Principality whatſoever. He honoured Caftor of Phanagoria, with 
the Title of Friend of the people of Rome, and inſhort gratifyed a multi- 
tude of other Perſons with Governments, and likewiſe with great Sums of 
Money. He builtalſo Cities, NVicopolis in Armenia the leſs, as a Monu- 
ment of his Victory. Zupatoria in the Kingdom of Poxtus, which M:- 
thridates Eupator had called by his name, when he founded it, and after- 
wards had raled it for opening its Gates tothe Romans, which Pompey af- 
terwards rebuilding from the ground called Magnopolis. He reedityed like- 
wile Mazaca, a Citie of Cappadocia, which had been demoliſhed during the 
War, and repaired divers others which were ruined or decaying indivers 
places of Poxtns, Paleſtine the lower, Syria and Crlicia,in which laſt is ſcitu- 
ated that City formerly called Sly, andat preſent Pompetopolis, which he 
peopled for the moſt part with Pyrates. He found in the City of 7alauris 
where Mithridates Magazines were, two thouſand Veſlels of * _— 
und 
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bound about with Gold, quantity of Flagons; Cups, * Tables, and Seats, , _, . - 
all perfeQly beautiful. + There were likewiſe ſuch vaſt numbers of Bridles ,,,, byes 
and Saddles, enriched with Gold and precious Stons, that the Queſtor was 6:45. 
thirty daics in receiving and counting them. One part of thele precious 
moveablescame to Mrthridates by lucceſſion from Darius the Son of Hiſta- 
ſpes having paſſed from hand to hand, to the ſeveral Succeſſors of the Kings 
of Perſia unto him ; Cleopatra had taken another part out of the Treaſures 
of the Prolemies, and given them in keeping to the Inhabitants of the Iſle 
of Coos, from whence Mithridates had brought them, and the reſt that 
King had bought and ſtored together himſelt, being very curious of rich 
moveables. Towards the end of Winter Pompry diſtributed rewards to 
his Victorious Soldiers, fifteen hundred A+tick Drams to every Soldier. And 
to the Tribunes and Centurions proportionably, fo that it is ſaid the whole 
Sum- of this diſtribution amounted to ſixteen thouſand Talents. After this 
he went from Epheſus to Ttalyby Sea, and diſmiſſing his Army at Bruzdvſi- 
#1 returned to Rome, And by this popular aCtion, aſtoniſhed the Romans 
as if they had ſeena Miracle. The whole City went forth to meet him, 
the youngeſt a great way, and others according to their Age ; and after 
all came the Senate themſelves admiring the prodigious greatneſs of the 
ations he had done. For never before him had any perſon defeated fo 
powerful an Enemy, nor added {0 many Provinces to the Roman Empire, 
or extended their Dominion to the Fuphrates. Andinlike manner he en- 
tred in Triumph in in a more Magnihcent manner thenever any had done 
before inthe five and thirtieth year of his age. The Pomp laſted two days, 
for ic required a great deal of time for the paſſing by of f many different 
People, Ponticks, Armenians, Cappadocians, Cllicians, 'the ſeveral Na- 
tions of all Syria, Albanians, Heniochians, Acheans, Scythians, and Ibe- 
rians. He brought likewiſe into the Ports ſeven hundred Ships compleat- 
ly fitted, and ſent into the City Chariots laden with Gold, and Rarities of 
ineſtimable price, among which was the * Table of Darivs the Soh of Fiſ- 
raſpes, the Chair and Scepter of Eupator, with his Figure of Maſſic Gold 
eight foot high, and yet was only the Breaſt and Head, and ſeven hundred 
thouſand five hundred and ten Talents of Silver Money. There were like- 
wile a great number of Waggons laden with Arms, and ſome with Ship 
Beaks. After followed a multitude of Captives and Pyrates, chained and 
habited every one according to the faſhion of his Country, before the Tri- 
umphal Chariot marched the Satrapes, Captains, and Sons of Kings, ſome 
Captives, others Hoſtages, to the number of four handred twenty four, 
Among whom was 7:2razes the Son of 7 igranes, five Sons of Mithridates, 
Artaphernes, Cyrus, Oxathres, Darius and Xerxes, and two Daughters Or- 
ſabarisand Eupatra, and among the reſt Olthalces, and Arifobulus King of 
Colchis and the Jews, the Tyrants of Cilicia and the Queens of Scythia. 
Three /berian Generals, twoof the Albanians, with Menander of Laodices 
who commanded A7ithridates Horſe. Thoſe abſent were carried in Pifture. 
T igranes and Mithridates fighting, giving ground and flying. AZithrida- 
tes beſiegedhis ſecret flight by night, his death and with him his two Daugh- 
ters companions of his misfortune, there were ſhown likewiſe the Pictures 
of his Children of both Sexes that dycd before him, and the Figures of the 
Gods adored by the Barbarians adorned after the manner of their Country, 
and neer to them a fair Table wirh this Inſcription. Ships of War taken, 
eight hundred ; Cities built in Cappaaocia, eight ; in Cilicia and Celoſyrir, 
twenty ; in Paleſtine Seleucia, Kings overcome, 7 7granes of Armenia, Arto- 
ces of Tberia, Oreſes of Abanta; Darixs of the Medes. Areta of the Na- 
bathzans; 
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bathzans, and Antiochins Commagenes, Then appeared Pompey on a Cha- 
riot all glittering with precious Stones, clad ( as ſome ſay ) in the Coat of 
Alexander of Macedon, but if that may be believed, *tis likely it was found 
among Cleopatra's Moyables, which the Inhabirants of the Ile of Coos de- 
livered to Mithridates. Atlaſtafter the Chariot marched the Officers of 
the Army who had ſerved him in this expedition ſome on Horſeback others 
on foot, who all together conducted their General to the Capitol. When 
he was arrived there, he put not to death any of the Captives, as all who 
triumphed before him had done, but ſent them back into their own Coun- 
tries at the publique charge,except only the Kings and Kings Children, of 
whom he not long after put to death Ariſtobulns, and after him 7igranes. 
As for Pharynaces he in the meantime kept the Inhabitants of Phanagoriz 
blockt up, till ſuch time as Famine made them reſolve to give him Batrel, 
however the King granted their pardon, and without 1njuring any of them 
was content to take Hoſtages. Sometime afterhe took Sizope, and deſirous 
to make himſelf Maſter of ,4mi/a, he made War upon Calviſts, who then 
Commanded the Roman Forces in the Country, in the time that Ceſar and 
Pompey were engaged againſt each other, andat laſt the Romans being elſe- 
where buſied he was driven out of 4a by ſander upon a particular Quar- 
rel. Hehadlikewiſe todo with ZFulins Ceſar, as he returned from eAfyypr 
after the Rout of Pompey (which happened about that Mount where his Fa- 
ther had beaten 774ariu3) and being beaten eſcaped to _— with a thou- 
ſand Horſe, whither Ceſar wanting leaſure to follow him, ſent Domitins to 
whom he yielded the City, who after he was come out with his Cavalry ac- 
cording to the Articles of Peace, agreed between thEm, cauſed all the 
Horſes to be kilied, which did not well pleaſe the Horſmen, with whom 
Shipping himſelf he retired by Sea to the Kingdom of Poxtus. As ſoon as 
he came there he aſſembled a great number of Scythians, and Sarmatians 
and made himſelf Maſter of 7 heodotia and Panticapea, but Aſarder renew- 
ing the War with him, his Horſemen being diſmounted and not uſed to fight 
on foot,were beaten, and Pharnaces ſhowing himſelf the only man of-Valour 
was lain, after having received many wounds, the hittieth year of his Age, 
and fifteenth of his Reign in Boſphorus, C. Ceſar gave.his Kingdom to Mz- 
thridates of Pergamus who had ſerved him well in egypt, bur at this day 
all thoſe people are free, -arid there are yearly Prztors ſent into the King- 
doms of Poxtus and Bithynia, Ceſar confirmed all thoſe who had received 
favours from Pompey in the Eſtates and Governments he had given them, 
though he complained they had taken part with their BenefaCtor to his Pre- 
judice, fave only the prieſt-hood of Commanes, which he took from 4r- 
chelaus to give to Nicomedes. But ſome time after not only theſe Eſtates, 
but alſo all that C. Ceſar and M. Anthony had given to others, were reuni- 
ted to the Roman Empire, after that Auguſtus became Maſter of <AZgypr, 
tor the Romans let ſlip no opportunity to enlarge their Empire. Where- 
fore having extended it by the 1ithridatick War, from the Euxine Sea, to 
the ſandy Defarts of eA2ypt, and from the Pillars of Hercules, which are 
in Spain,to the Euphrates. It was not without reaſon they called this Vito- 
ry great, or gave to Pompey who made all theſe Conquelts the Title of Greaz, 
they poſſeſſed likewiſe all 4/rica, as far as Cyrere it ſelf, which was given 
them by the Teſtament of pion, the laſt King of that Countrey,who was a 
Baſtard of the Race of the 7 a2ides, ſothatto have the whole Circuit of 
the Mediterranian Sea, they wanted only eAZ2ypt,- which was their laſt 
Conqueſt. 
The end of the fourth Bogk of the Romans Far with Mithridates. 
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I. Eſcription of Wyria, and thoſe who firſt inhabited it. 11. Apollo's 
Chaſtiſement of the Illyrians Sacriledge, WI. The Romans War 

with Agron King of Wllyria. IV. Their Wars againſt Demetrius, 4d 
agatnſt Genthius. V. Azainſt the Ardians, Palarians, Fapodes, Sege- 
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tians and other Nations of Wyria. VII. Beginning of Auguſtus Cor- 
gueſts in Wlyria. VII. His /Far againſt the Fapodes and the Sieve of 
Metulia. IX. His Mars againſt the Segeſtians and Peonians, X, His 


Expedition againſt the Dalmatians, and the ſiege of Promona. XI. 7he 
Concluſion of this Hiſtory. 


HE * lllyrians according to the opinion of the Greeks, are 
the People that inhabit above Macedon and 7hrace, from the 
Charnians and the Theſprotes as*far as the fer, and this is 
the Length of Ahria, its breadth extends from Macedon,and 
the Mountains of Zhrace, as far as the Pxonians, and the 
Tonian Sea, and the end of the Alps. It contains five days Journey in 
breadth, and its length is thrice as much as the Greeks report, the Romans 
after meaſuring it found it* ſix thouſand Furlongs long, and * twelve hund- 
red broad, and aſſure us that it took its name from 7lrius Polyphemus, and 
that Polyphemnus the Cyclops had three Sons by Galatea, Celtus, Ilhyrius 
and Gallus, who going out of Sicily gave their Names tothe * Celtes, 
Illyrians and Galatians, of which Nation they made themſelves _ ; and 
indeed this opinion leems to me the moſt probable of all. They fay like- 
wiſe that /lhrius had ſons Achilles, Autariiss, Dardanus, Medus, Taulantins 
and Perh-bins, and Daughters Partha, Daorta, Dazera and others, from 
whom are deſcended the Taulantians, Perhebians, Achilleians, Autarians, 
Dazeretians and Darſians. That Autarivs had two Sons Pannonins or ra- 
ther Peonins and Scordiſcus,from which Ponius came 7riballizs, who all 
three gave their names to three Nations as we learn in Ancient Records. 
Illyria therefore (as we find to this day by ſeveral Publick Teſti- 
monies in that great Countrey) was formerly poſſefſed by the 
Scordisks and Triballans, who continually made War, till ſuch time as 
thoſe that remained of the Triballians went away to the'Getes above the 
Ifer. Andthis Nation which to the time of Philip and Mexander, had a 
great reputation is at this day ſo utterly wx that there ſcarce remains to 
us the memory of its name. The Scordicks are likewiſe much weakned, 
for being ſubdued by the Romans they retreated within the Ifles of the Ri- 
ver /ſfter. However ſometime after a party returned and inhabited a Cor- 
ner of P.conia, Wherefore the Scordisks are to this day reckoned among 
the Pzzonians. The Autarians who likewiſe poſſeſſed a good traQt on the 
Sea Coaſt , were likewiſe driven out by the Ardians. After that the 
* Liburnians who were eſteemed excellent Seamen, came and ſetled them- 
ſelves in a part of Zhria, from whence they ſcoured all the /onian Sea, 
plundring all the Ships they met with, and becauſe they had —_ ver 


{wift and extreamly light, the Romans call Veſlels that excel in ſwiftnels 
Liburnicks. 


* "Tis faid that pollv's anger was the cauſe of the utter deſtruction of 
the Autarians, and that they going with thoke Ce/res that are called Cim- 
brians to befiege the City of Delphes, were forthwith defeated and took 
their flight indiforder, ſome of them not ſtaying till the battel began, b 
reaſon of the Rain, Tempeſt and Thunder which terrified them. Thole 
who returned found their whole Country covercd with infinite multitudes 
of Frogs who ſtinking poiſoned the Rivers with their putrefathion, and 
that at laſt the Earth caſting forth Malignant Vapors, bred acruel Plague 
in /lyria, This Malady Gefed chiefly on the Autarians, who leaving their 

Country, 
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Country carried the Contagion along « hthem, ſo that no perſon durſt $4 


receive them, after three and t travel they ſtopt in a marſhy 
and unhabited Country, and built Cites otic Conhyes 
As for the Celtes Apollo ſent into their Cgnntry ſuch,Earthquakes as ſwal- 
lowed up whole Cities at once,, and that this CalamifF cezſed not till they 
as well as the others had quitted their habitations and come into Zlhriz, 
where finding the Aſſociates of their crime extreamly weakned by the 
Plague,which had ſwept away the greateſt part of them, they calily 6ver- 
came them, but the Contagion ſiefing likewiſe upon them by their rouch- 
ing of infeted Cloths, they departed thence, and for change of afr went as 
far as the ym Afteryyards taking their way towards the Eaſt, the 
Romans who were fearful left the Celtes with whom they had ſeveral 
times been engaged ſhould once more paſs the {ps and fall into Ztaly, ſent 
inſt them their Conſuls, who were defeated, with their whole Army. 
This defeat of the Conſuls, and the dreadful name of the Celtes ſtruck a 
terror throughout all Za/y, till ſuch time as having choſen Marines Gene- 
ral who had lately gained a great Vittory againſt the Lybians, Numidians 
and Maruſians, they overcame the Cimbrians, and afterwards had the 
better of them in ſeveral Engagements / as we have {et down in the reci- 
tal of the Roman Wars againſt the Gauls.) So that weakned by ſuch vaſt 
effuſion of blood, and grown hopeleſs of ſettling themſelves in any other 
place, they again recovergd their Ancient Seat after having done much 
miſchief, and ſuftered innumerable dofles. And here ended Apollo's pu- 
niſhment of the impiety of the Illyrians and Celtes. Yet this deterred 
them not from afterwards committing other Sacriledges, for at another 
time part of thoſe two * Nations, and eſpecially the Scordisks, Medes © 
and Dardanians made inroads into Macedonia, and likewiſe into Greece, 
robbing many Temples and aſſaulting that of Delphos, where they again 
loſt a great Number of tlieir People. Two and thirty years after the tieſt 
Battel between the Romans and the Celtes, during which they had ſeve- 
ral Engagements, the Romans who had already conquered Greece and 
Macedsn, declired War againſt them for the like Sacriledge, and gave 
L. Scipio the Command of their Armies. The Fante hs reached even to 
our times that their Neighbors were the Companions of their Impiety, bur 
remembring the puniſhment of the Autarians of whom not one was left 
alive in /lhria, left them to Scipio's mercy without giving them any 
aſſiſtance. And that Scipio _—_ cut in pieces all the Scordisks, except 
a ſmall Number who ſaved themſelves on the other ſide of Jer, and on 
the Ifles of that River, ſuffered himſelf to be bribed with the Sacred 
Gold, and for it made an Alliance with the Medes and Dardanians, which 
gave occaſion to ſome Hiſtorians of Ztaly, to write that this corruption 
wasdhe cauſe of all the Civil Wars, wherewith the Romans were | tor- 
mented from $:jþ40's time till the Eſtabliſhing of the Monarchy. Thelc 
were the Greeks opinions of the Illyrians, on which I was willing to en- 
large my ſelf. As for the Romans they reckon with them not -only the  _ 
People we have ſpoken of but likewiſe the * Pzonians which are beyond one hay 
_ them, and the Rhetians, the Naricks, and the * Myſians which inhabit in * 14: vorthery 
Europe ; and alſo all the Neighboring People which lie on the right hand Fas 
of 7ſter, whom they diſtinguiſh (as the Hellens and the Greeks) by par- 
ticular Names, but in General call them all Illyrians : This opinion 
which they have held from the beginning, and perſiſt in it til our times; 
hath been the cauſe that they have not yet fourid out the limits of thoſe 
Nations, and that they ſet the bounds = llyria from the Springs of —__ 
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far as the people upon the Pontick Sea, where they levy Tribute. Iknow 
not well in whit manner the Rorifans ſubdued them. Soin writing the 
affairs of Gaul I haye declared that1 could not gain a ſufficient and ample 
knowledge of the beginnings and occaſions of theſe Wars; wherefore I 
have exhorted thoſe who had the better knowledge of the Afﬀairs of ris 


to write the Hiſtory of them.In the mean time I ſhall preſent the publick 
with ſuch things as are come to my knowledge. | 


Apron, w_ of that part of Myria ſituate on the Gulf of the Zoniar 
Sea, oncepoſleſſed by Pyrrhus and his Succeſſors, became likewiſe Maſter 
of a Corner of Fpyrus, and with that of Corcyga, Epidamnum, and Pharos, 
under pretence of proteQing them. And being at Sea to fieze upon the 
reſt of /onia, a centain Iſland called 7a, revolted from him, to ſubmit to 
the Romans, and at the ſame time ſent Deputies to Rome to complain of 
the oppreſſions they had ſuffered under Agron. As they returned they 
were aſſaulted by the Illyrians, who flew their Deputy called Calemporus, 
and a.Roman Commilſer , who according to the opinion of ſome was 
Carnicanus, which ſtruck {ych deſpair into the reſt of their Company that 
they all ſlew themſelves. The Romans ( as it {aid ) took this occaſion to 
declare War againſt the Illyrians, and aflaulted the Illyrians both by Sea 
and Land. Mean while Aero died leaving only a Son, yet under age 
called Pina, and tooblige his Wife to take care, of the Child though ſhe 
were not his Mother, lett her Regent ef the Kingdom. Demetrius to whom 
Aeron had given the Government of Pharos having likewiſe fiezed upon 
* Corcyra delivered both to the Romans, who then kept the Sea with a 
Fleet : they afterwards drew * Zpidamnum to their party, and the Ifſians 
ang Epidamnians being beſieged by the Illyrians, they ſent an Army to 
their relief who made the Illyrian forces raile their ſieges and return home, 
bift ſme of them called the Atintanes, went and ſubmitted to the Romans. 
This occaſioned Herons Wife to fend Ambaſſadors to Rome, reſtoring the 
Captives and Fugitives, and demanding pardon, by remonſtrating that 
what was paſt, ought to be imputed to 4zroz and not to her, to which the 
Senate i AGat Corcyra, Pharos, 1[[a, and Epidamnum, as allo thoſe 
Illyrians called Atintanes, belonged now to the Roman Empire. That 
they would leave to Pizz all the remainder of that Country poſſeſſed by 
his Father, and receive him into the Alliance of the Roman People, on con- 
dition, he medled not with any of the reſt, nor ſuffered the Ulyrians to fail 
to the Iſland of 7a, ſave only with two boats unarmed. * Theſe conditions 
the Ambaſſadors accepted, and this was the firſt War, and the firſt Peace 
between the Romans and thoſe of lyria. 


After this the Romans ſet at liberty Corcyra and Apollonia, and rewazded 
Demetrius for his treaſon, becauſe of the advantage they had gained by it, 
not but that they hated his Infidelity, of which they themſelves ſoon after 
found the effetts. For when the Romans and the Celtes were engaged one ' 
againſt the other about the River * Fridanus, Demetrius who thought they 
had their hands full,beginning notto be ſo much afraid of them as before, 
went about to lord it at Sea, and made himſelf Maſter of the * Iftrians, 
and forced the Atintanes torevolt againſt the Rpmans, but they as ſoon as 
they had made Peace with the Celtes, ſet out a Fleet to Sea, and took the 
Corlairs, who were joyned with Demetrius, and the revolted Ulyrians ; 
As for Demetrius he at firſt eſcaping to Philip King of Macedon, and after- 
wards retreeting into the Country, and committing Pyracies on the 
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Ionian Sea's with ſome few Ships, they ſlew himat laſt, and utterly ruined 
Pharos his Country as an Abettor of his miſchiefs. But for the Illyrians 
they pardoned them for Pin4's fake, who had kindly received them. 
This was the ſecond War and ſecond Peace with the Illyrians. Now in 
the purſuit of this Hiſtory I ſhall neither reſpeQ time nor order, but con- 
tent my ſelf to write the affairsof every particular Illyrian Nation, as far 
as I have learnt them. The Romans having ſent their Armies into Mace- 
Aon againſt I who then poſſeſſed that Kingdom by ſucceſſion from 
Philip, Genthius another King of /{ria, prevailed with by the Macedo- 
nians Money entred into an Alliance with him, and engaged himſelf in 
this War. He forthwith ſtirred up the Illyrians againſt the Romans, and 
laid in Irons thoſe Ambaſſadors they ſent, under pretence they were not 
come within his Lands as Ambaſſadors but as Spices. Wherefore Anitins 
the Roman Prztor being then at Sea, took ſome of that Kings Ships, and af- 
terwards Landing in his Country, defeated him and afterwards fo cloſely 
beſieged in a place that he only asked for quartzr. Upon which the Prx- 
tor returning an{wer that he could grant him'no other terms then ſurren- 
dring at diſcretion, he deſired three days to conſider of it, which being 
| years, and the mean while finding that his SubjeQts ran away to Anitins, 

e only deſired ſecurity to come to him himſelf, When he came before 
him he fell upon his knees, and with abaſance inſupportable in a man of 
courage beſought the Roman to grant him his life. Anztins ſeeing him 
tremble, bid him take courage, raiſed him up with his own hand, and 
made him eat at his Table, but when Dinner was done, gave Order to his 
Officers to keep him Priſoner, and afterwards led him and his Son in Tri- 
umph to Rowe. The War with Genthins was ended in twenty days, after 
which, AZmulins P aulus pillaged ſeventy Cities in this manner. After ha- 
ving defeated King Perſeus, whom he ſent to the Senate going himſelf 
privately to Rome, and returning with all ſpeed, he cauſed it to be pub- 
liſhed in the name of rhe Senate, throughout all the Cities, that they pro- 
miſed pardon for all the faults yet committed, on condirion they brought 
in what Gold and Silver they had, which being agreed to, he ſent his Army 
divided into ſo many parties, into every City, and gave Order to the Com- 
manders to cauſe it to be proclaimed upon the break of the ap- 
pointed day, that every Bargeſs ſhould within three hours, bring 
his Mony into the Publick _ » Which being performed he gave 


up the reſt of the City to plunder. Thus Paulrs deſpoiled leventy Citics 
of all their goods. 


Another time the Ardiens, and another of the Neighboring Nations 
called the Palarians, being entred in hoſtile manner into the Lands pol- 
{efſed by the Romans in /lhria, becauſe they were bulied elſewhere, they 
ſent Ambaſſadors to forbid them to paſs any farther, whom when they 
would not obey they took a reſolution to ſend an Army of ten thoufand 
Foot, and fix hundred Horſe. The Illyrians who were yet ſcarce ſuffici- 
ently prepared for ſich a War,diſpatched ro Rome, and as if they had {e- 
Tioully repented of what they had done, demanded Pardon. Upon 
which the Senate condemned them to pay to them that they had oppreſſed, 
the full value of the damage they had ſuſtained, but when yet they per- 
formed not this Decree, #laccns was ſent with a powerful Army. Yet 
all his exploits amounted to no more then ſome Inrodes and Skirmiſhes, for 
he could not ſo ſuddenly end this War. IT find likewiſe in Hiſtory, that 
Sempronius ſurnamed Tuditanns and 7iberius Panduſius defeated the 
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Japodes which inhabit the Alpes, and that they ſubmitted tobothat a time; 


in the ſame manner, as the Sagiſtains yielded to Z.. Corrs and to Metellns. 
As for the Dalmatians who are likewiſe a Nation of /[[ria, but on the 0- 
ther ſide, it is certain that they made War upon the Illyrians, ſubje& to 
the Romans, and that they would not receive the Deputies that came from 
Rome to confer about this Aﬀair. Wherefore there is ſome likelyhood that 
the Romans ſent Forces againſt them. They diſpatched (fay lome) an Army 
Commanded by Marcrs Fignlusthen Conſul, but as ſoon as he was entred 
the Country they fell upon his Vanguard, put the whole Army to a rout, 
and purſued them as far as the River Varo,from whence they returned home 
becauſe of the approaching Winter. Then Figulus judging he might ſur- 
prizethem as they retired in diſorder, followed them in the Rear, de- 
feated and purſued them as far as the City of Dal/mininm which gives 
Name to the Dalmatians, and that not being able to take this City,{o ſtrong- 
ly was it fortifyed, by aſſault, nor to make uſe of any Engines by reaſon of 
the vaſtheight of the Wall, and beſides wanting many things and not being 
{ſecure becaule of the frequent Sallies made by the Beſieged, he had re- 
courſe to another Artifice : He took Stakes two foot long and wrapping 
them about with Tow dipt in Pitch and Brimſtone, and ſetting them on 
fire, ſhot them from his Engines into the Town, the violence wherewith 
they were darted, making them burn more vehemently,they flew through 
the Airlike ſo many flaming Torches, ſetting on fire all that they fell up- 
on, in ſomuch that the greateſt part of the City being burnt, F7gulus return- 
cd to Rome Victorious. Some time after Cecz/ius Metellus having obtain- 
cdthe Conſulate, went by Decree of the Senate. to make War upon the 
Dalmatians, who had given no occaſion, but he had only ſet this deſign on 
Foot, out of a deſire to Triumph. But thoſe people receiving him as a 
Friend, he ſpent the Winter at Sx/0ze one of their Cities, and at laſt re- 
turned to Rome in Triumph, though he had done nothing to deſerve it. 


Afterwards Ceſar marching againſt the Gaw/s who lay not far diſtant 
from lyria,found that the Dalmatians with other people of /ria had ſome 
advantage over the Liburnians, another Nation of the ſame Country, and 
took from them the City of Promona, wherefore the Liburnians ſubmit- 
ting themſelves to the Romans, fled towards Ceſar, then not far off, and 
Ceſar lent to thoſe who had taken Prozvona, to exhort them to reſtore it, but 
they having no reſpeQt to this advertiſement he ſent a great Army which 
being defcated by the Illyrians, Ceſar diverted by other Aﬀairs, for Pom- 
pey's Party was now forming, and he who ſaw it of neceſſity to come to 
Arms with him, would attempt nothing more at that time againſt them : 
But though the Seaſon was troubleſome and inconvenient,paſſed from Brun- 
duſuum into Tonia, with the greateſt part of his Army togo thence into A7a- 
cedonia to War with Pompey, leaving Anthony to bring the remainder. But 
afterwards Gabinius having likewiſe fifteen Cohorts and three thouſand 
Horſe to carry to him,attempted to go through 7{yria, at whichthe Ilyri- 
ans being allarm'd becauſe of thoſe things lately happened,and judging that 
Cefar's Vitory would be their Ruine, ha them all ; except only Gabinins 
and ſome Horſemen of his Guard, who eſcaped with him, gaining by this 
defeat vaſt Spoils and Treaſure. The Importance of this War wherein Ce- 
{ar was engaged with Pompey, obliged him at preſentto diſſemble this Af- 
front. But after that Pompey was defeated, and that Ceſar had purſued the 
remains of his Party into divers places, and ſetled all things in good order 
and returned to Rome, he made preparations for an expedition he hid de- 


termined 
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termined againſt the Getes and Parthians. Whereupan the lllyrians fear- 
ing, leſt Ce/ar in his way ſhould revenge himſelf of the injury hehad re- 
cerved, ſent Deputies to Rome, to ask pardon for what they had done, offe- 
ring Ceſar their allyance and Friendſhip, which might be of great concern 
to him inhis expedition againſt the Parthians, becauſe of the valour of 
the Illyrians, the reputation of which was ſpread through the whole Earth, 
but he anſwered them very {harply that he would not- entertain any cor- 
reſpondence or friend[hip with people had ſo highly offended him, how- 
ever he was content to pardon them if they ſubmitted to pay Tribute, and 
deliver up Hoſtages. After they had promiſed both the one and the other, 
he ſent 4tinins with three Legions to impoſe ſome ſmall Tribute, and re- 
ceive the promiſed Hoftages. But Ceſar be ing inthe mean time murdered, 
they thought the Roman Power muſt by his death, that was its chief ſup- 
port, fall to ruine, wherefore they would no more obey Atinins's orders 
nor either pay Tribute, or deliver up Hoſtages, and as he waſted the Coun- 
try with five Cohorts, they ſurprized them, put them to rout, and flew 
Bebius who commanded the Party, and Atinins himſelf eſcaped hardly to 
Fpidamnum, with his ſcattered Forces. After which the Senate gave 
that Army with all 1/acedoz and 7!{yria, of which he was Governour, to 
Marcts Brutus who ſlew Ceſar, and Syria to Cafſins an aſſociate in that tra- 
gick ation, 1o that during the War they maintained againſt thorny 
and Ceſar ſurnamed Avgrftns, the Iyrians enjoyed not much re- 


pole. 


As for the Peonians they are a great Nation inhabiting along the * Ztex, VII. 
and extending themſelves trom the Japodes tothe Dardanians, The Greeks ; Panube. 
call them Peonians, but the Romans name them * Pannonians, and reckon *** 
them among the people of Z//yria. Wherefore being writing the Hiſtory 
of /lhria, Ithink it now very appolite to ſpeak of theic Aﬀairs. They 
were already grown famous by the mighty aCQtions done by the Agrians 
under Philip and Alexander, tor the Agrians were Peonians, and inhabited 
the lower part of Peoxia, but atter they had ſo ſhamefully driven back 
Cornelius, whocame with an Army to make War upon them, the migh- 
ty reputation of the Peonians filled all /raly with fear, and for a long time 
there was not any Roman Conſul found ſo brave as to attack them. And 
this is all I can find, great or memorable , concerning the Peonians and 11- 
lyrians, in any. Hiſtory after diligent ſearch made, nor have in peruſal of 
the Commentaries of Augſtrs Ceſar ſeen any thing of more Antiquity con- 
cerning the Peonian Nation. Indeed TI find there was a certain other Nati- 
on of 7llyria, beſides thoſe by me mentioned that paid obedience to the Ro- 
mans, but I can neither tell where it is ſcituate or vas itis called, for - 
24145 Writ not the Actions of others, but thoſe properly his own. In what 

manner he made the revolted Nations pay Tribute, ſubdued thoſe that 
were independent, and at laſt by force of Arms brought under fubjection 
thoſe warlike people, who dwelling on the the tops of the Aps, becauſe of 
their bordering upon /taly, committed often Robberies, and made frequent 
inroads. Andreally it ſomewhat amazes me, that ſo many Roman Ar- 
mies having paſſed the Apes, to make War in France and Spain, ſhould 
take nonotice of theſe people; and that Ceſar himſelf, who was fo ſuccel- 
ful in War, and who for almoſt ten years together wintred about this Coun- 
try whilſt he was reducing the Gaz/s, ſhould make ſo {mall account of thoſe 
that lay behind him. Bur I believe thele Generals principally intent upon 


thoſe places, whither they were deſigned, thought no farther then of paſ- 
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ſing the Alpes, and that Ceſar whilſt he was lodged on the Frontiers of Gas/, 
applyed himſelf wholly to the ruine of Pompey's Party, who would have 
made his Conqueſts his own; beſides 'tis probable that when he took the Go- 
vernment of /{lyria and the Gazls ; it was meant only of what depended on 
the Romans. But Avguſtas at laſt made himlclt Maſter of all. Though 
not without great labour ; for he that had formerly ſaid in the Senate that 
Anthonies ealineſs had made the Illyrians tame and ſupple (though ſo war- 
like they were, they had often put him hard to it, ) was forced to make 
uſe of all the experience he had, to bring under the Oxeans, the Perthe- 
netes, the Bathiares, the Taulantians, the Cambians, the Cinambres, the 
Merromenians and the Pyriſſians: and found yet more difficulty in reducing 
the Docleates,the Carinians,the Intertrurians,the Nariſians,the Clintidiones 
and the Tauriſques, and obliging them by force to pay that Tribute they had 
for ſymetime been exempted from. It's true the Victories he gained ſerved 
for Example to their Neighbours, and that the Hippaſſians and the Beſſans, 
fearful of his power ſubmitted. But the Melitinians and the Coreyrians, 
which inhabited the Iſles being revolted , he was conſtrained to imploy a 
great part of his Forces to reduce them, for they made Courſes, and commit- 
tedRobberies on the Sea with their Ships,of which they had a great number. 
Wherefore Cer put tothe Sword all he took above fourteen years of Age, 
and fold the reſt at Outcry, he alſo took from the Liburnians their Ships, 
becauſe they likewiſe drove a trade of Pyracy. Of the Nation of the Ja- 
podes which inhabit in the Apes, the Mocntines and Edeates yielded them- 
{elves uponthe news of his coming, but the Aurupins who are eſteemed the 
moſt warlike of thoſe people as well as the moſt .numerous, retired out of 
the Country into the City, and hearing he was at hand quitted it, and fled 
to the Woods for ſhelter. Ceſar having taken the City, would not let it be 
burnt, judging they would ſubmit themlelves to himas well as the others, 
and therefore not long after left it and permitted their return. But they of 
all theſe people that molt perplexed Ceſar were the Salaihans, the Japodes 
dwelling beyond the /p-s, the Segeſtains, the Dalmatians, the Daiſſans 
and the Peonians, who voluntarily engaged on the Salaſſhans Party. Theſe 
laſt inhabited on the tops of the Alpes, 1n a place almoſt inacceffible, and 
not to be approached _—y one difficult and narrow pafſage. Yeterins 
fallingon them unawares, {ciſed upon the Avenue, and beſieged them. The 
Siege laſted rwo Years,at the end of which for want of Salt, of whichthey 
ſtood moſt in need of, they received a Garriſon. At laſt being revolted 
they demoliſhed thole Fortifications raiſed by Yeerizs to keep them in awe, 
and poſſeſſing themſelves of the Crags and Streits, made a mock of 
thoſe ſent by Ce/ar againſt them, who could not come to do them any hurt. 

Wherefore Ceſar being then upon the point to make War againſt 42thony, 

let them live at liberty, pardoning the attempt they had made upon e- 
etcrius. But they conceiving a wrong opinion of Ceſars facility, began to 

draw other Cities to their Party, and to ſpoil the Lands under the Ro- 

mans obedience,till Meſſala Carvinus lent by the Emperour to beſiege them, 

reduced them by Famine, and thus the Salaſſians fell under the Roman 


Empire. 


As for the Japodes beyond the Aps, whoare a fierce and almoſt Salvage 
people, they repulſed twice in twenty years, the Romans that came to 
make War upon them,made inroads as far as .fa«ileia, and fackt Zargia a 
Roman Colony. Ceſar going in perſon againſt them, by rough and diffi- 
cult Paſſages, they grew but the more furious, and to hinder his Paſſage, 
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cut down the Trees that { cope by the way ſide, ſo as they fell acroſs the 


way. After which Auguſtus taking his march through another Forreſt they 


ſeemed to fly, but wentand lay in Ambuſh for him, but he being doubtful 
of it, ſerit ſome of his people over the tops of the Mountains to come and 
fall upon them on all ſides, and continued his march by the Vallies, cau- 
ſing the Wood to be cut down before him. The Japodes all upon a ſud- 
dain fallyed out of their Ambuſh, and wounded many of his men, but 
the moſt part of their Forces were cut in pieces by the Romans, who came 
down from the Mountains,and the reſt choſe rather to retreat in the Woods; 
than into one of their Cities called 7erponz, which they had abandoned. 
Ceſar having taken it, would not burnit, for he thought as he had made 
trial in others, that would engage them to ſubmit,which they did ; after 
which he marched towards another of their Cities called by the Inhabi- 
tants Metulia, and is eſteemed the Capital of the Country of the Japodes. 
It is ſcituate on a high Mountain covered with Wood, and built upon two 
Eminencies divided by a {mall Valley.The beſt armed and braveſt young ment 
thatany one can imagine ever to have ſeen defended it, and with eaſe re- 


pulſed the Romans, as often as they approached .the Wall. The Beſiegers 


would have raiſed Terraſſes, but the Metulians day and night fallying out 
on all fides upon the Labourers, hindred the Work, and by the means of 
certain Engines which they had taken, in the Battel fought not far from 
thenoe by Brutus y_=_g Anthony, and the ſame Ceſar, and now planted 
upon the Walls, forced the Bgſtegers to fall off, yet the Romans made a 
breach in the Wall, but whilſt they fought, the Beſieged had raiſed other 
Fortifications within, over which they, though tyred with defending the 
breach 55 leaped into the City. The Beſiegers thus become Maſters 
of the Wall which the Inhabitants had quitted,ſer * fire on it, and to gain 
the reſt raiſed two Terraſes from which they laid over four Planks to the 
Rampart newly raiſed. Things thus diſpoled,Ceſar gave order to one par- 
ty of his men toaſſault the other ſide of the City to draw the Inhabitants 
that way, whilſt the others forced their entrance over the Planks, and he 
in the mean time took a view of the Aftion from a high Tower. The Bar- 
barians ran upon the Wall to oppoſe thoſe that paſſed, whilſt another Party 
behind them ſtrove to heave up the Planks with their Pikes, which much 
heightned their courage, for one Plank being overturned, and then ano- 
ther, and after it a third, fear ſo {eiſed on the Romans that not a man durlt 
engage upon the fourth. Ceſar from the Tower ſharply reproves thetn, 
bur ſeeing that all he could ſay, would not move them, he takes his Buck- 
ler and began Mimſelf to run upon the Plank. Azrippa, Hieron and Zncins, 
- three of hisCaptainsand Zo/as one of his Guards followed him with ſome 
Targetiers and got likewiſe on the Plank. - Ceſar thus deeply engaged, 
{hame made the Soldiers run on in ſuch Crouds that the Plank overcharged 
broke in the middle, and 2 great Number of people that were upon it fell 
one upon another, ſome were ſlain, others brought ' of ſorely bruiſed, and 
the Emperour himſelf was wounded in the Thigh and both the Arms. He 
again aſcended the Tower with ſome followers of Conſular dignity, that 
a mighe ſee he was well, leſt a rumour of his death might beget ſome 
Tumult, or the Enemy ſhould think he fled, and at the fame inſtant ſet on 
work the laying of another Plank. This more daunted the Metulians then 
any thing before, ſeeing they had undertaken War againft a man whoſe 
e was invincible, whereupon on the morrow they ſent Deputies 

to treat with him, delivered him the fifty Hoſtages he demanded, and pro- 
miſed to receive a Garriſon,to whom they left the higher Eminence , reti- 
ring 
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ring themſelves mto the other. But when the Garriſon being entred re- 


' quired them to yield up their Arms, they entred into {uch a fury,that ſhut- 


jos. their Wives and Children in the Town-houle, and having likewile 
cau of the Oficers of the Garriſon to enter there, they told them that if 
they were {o hardy to attempt againſt them any thing extraordinary, they 
would ſet fire on that building, and by one aQt of diſpair endeavor to- 
wreak themſelves on the "Romans. After this diſcourſe they drew toge- 
ther at the foot of the higher eminence, as if they had a deſign to mount 
up. The Garriſon ſet the Town-houle on fire, many of the women killd 
themſelves with their Children, and ſome threw themlelyes alive into the 
flames. Thus almoſt all the youth of Metn/ia being ſlain in the confli&, 
and moſt of the uſeleſs perſons burnt, all the buildings were likewiſe 
conſumed in the flames, ſo that there ſcarcely remain any mark of fo 
oreat a City. The Metulians thus totally ruined, all the reſt of that Na- 
tion ſubmitted to Ceſar for fear of a like misfortune, and thus fell the 
Japodes under the Ronan power. Ceſar being gone,the Poſſenians ſhook 
oft their yoak : but Marcus E1bius being ſent againſt them, reduced them 
by force, puniſhed with death the authors of the Rebellion, and fold the reſt 
by Outcry. 


The Romans having already made two Voyages into the Cry of the 
Segeſtains, without taking Hoſtages or doing ought elſe to ſubject chem, 
they grew inſolent and preſumptuous ; Wherefore Ceſar reſolved to make 
war upon them, and to take his paſſage tfirough the Territories of the 
Peonians not depending on the Roman Empire. Peoria 1s a woody Coun- 

try, whoſe lengrh extends from the Japodes to the Dardanians. . The 
le inhabiting 1t have no Cities, but live in the Fields, and have Villages 
ay according to their Families ; They have not among them either 
Judge or Prince that has Superiority over others. They had at preſcat a 
hundred thouſand Men, but becauſe they knew no Command,could never 
forma Body. So whenCeſar came amongſt them they preſently fled into 
the woods, where if they tound any Roman ſtragling from the reſt they cut 
him in pieces. As leng as Ceſar thought they would could come in, he 
neither touched their Villages nor Towns, but when he ſaw. they kept 
themſelves cloſe in the woods, he ſet all on fire making an ineſtimable 
ſpoil for eight days together, as he croſs'd the Country of the Segeſtains 
and Peonians as far as the Sava. Ceſar onthe banks of this River found a 
City fortified on one fide with the River which was very broad, and on the 
reſt with alarge Ditch, deep and dug downright, ſo that is was as broad 
at bottom as top. Wherefore he made an attempt upon it as a place very 
convenient for his Stores in the War he deſigned againſt the Dacians and 
Baſternes, which inhabit beyond the Zfer, which 1n theſe places is called 
the Darube, But when a little lower it is enlarged with great quantity of 
waters, it takes the name of 7fer, inſtead of that of Danube. Now the 
Sava diſcharges it ſelf intothe fer, and Ceſar had Veſſels upon that River, 
which might bring proviſions up. the Danube, for the ſubſiſtance of his 
Army.He therefore inveſted this City, but ſcarce had made his firſt ap- 
proaches when the inhabitants of Segeſtz, for that was the name of the 
place, ſent Meſſengers to him to know what he demanded of them. 
Whereupon he ordered them to receive a Garriſon, and to deliver him one 
hundred Hoftages for ſecurity of ſuch Proviſion and Ammunition as he 
ſhould ſtore up in that City for his Service in the War againſt the Dacians ; 
and that they ſhould bring him in ſo much Corn ; The Chief Men of the 
4 Town 
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Town thought not theſe conditions unreaſonable, and had certainly gran- 
ted them had not the People hindred them. The Commons were not 
troubled about the delivering the Hoſtages, for they were well affurcd 
none of their Children would be accepted but only thoſe of the beſt Fa- 
milies of the City ; but when they ſaw the Garriſon approach, they could 
not endure to look on them, but in a fury ran to the Gates, ſhut them, and 
mounted afreſh _ the Walls todefend them. Wherefore Ceſar cauſed 
a Bridge to be built aver the River, and began his Lines of Circumyalla- 
tion. After which keeping the inhabitants incloſed, he began to raiſe two 
terraſſes, to hinder which the beſieged made ſeveral Sallies, which not 
ſucceeding they threw down abundance of firebrands; ExſpeCting relief to 
come from Peonia. And indeed the Peonians came ; but Ceſar having 
laid an Ambuſh in their way, kill'd a great party of them, and put the reſt. 
toflighr, ſo that they no more concerned themſelves in the relief of Se- 


2eſtz. However the Segeſtains bravely ſuſtained the ſiege till the thirtieth 


day ; but at length after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance their hearts failed, 
and they learnt to ask pardon. Ceſar admiring their Valour, .and moved 
to compaſſion at their Prayers, would not put them to death, nor make 
them ſuffer any thing in their Perſons, but contenting himſclt ro make 
them pay a ſum of Mony, ordered them to retire into one quarter of the 
City and placed there five and twenty Cohorts in Garriſon. 


That done he went back to Rome with deſign to return into Zllyris, And 
accordingly upon a Rumor that the Segeſtains had already defeated the 
Garriſon that was in their City, made haſt thither, though it was the 
Winer ſcaſon: he found the report was falſe, but that indeed ſomething 
had paſſed which gave occaſion to this diſcourſe, that the Garriſon had 
been in danger; having been aſſaulted at unawares by the Inhabitants, and 
{ome of them ſlain, but that the Roman Soldiers falling the next day upon 
the Citizens had made themſelves ſecure of the City. Wheretore he 
thence marched his Army againſt the Dalmatians another Nation Neigh- 
boring on the Taulantians ; For ſince that in the time of Gabizizs they had 
defeated five Roman Cohorts, whoſe Enſigns they had taken, their hearts 
were ſo puft up, that for ten years together they had not laid down Arms, 
but were reſolved to come with the Segeſtains to Encounter Ceſar. They 
were in Number more then twelve thouſand, all men of courage, Com- 
manded by a choſen General called Yerſ#s, who aſſaulting once more the 
City of Promona in Liburxia, had Entrenched himſelf with a large ditch 
and a good Paliſado, and had fieſed likewiſe on ſome places very ſtrongly 
ſituare, for it is a Mountainous Country full of ſharpand pointed Rocks. 
He therefore continued his ſiege of that City with the greater part of his 
Forces, the reſt he poſted on the Mountain tops, from whence they mighr 
with eaſe diſcover the Rowan Camp. Ceſar made a ſhow as if he wouki 
incloſe them with a wall, but indeed ſent privately the molt daring of his 
men to diſcover the paths that led up to the mountain tops. They marched 
through the woods and having without any noiſe gained the top of the 
Rocks, they fell upon thoſe that guarded them by night, while they yet 
ſlept, and made a great ſlaughter. At the ſame time they ſent to tell 
Ceſar thar they had tonnd the end of the way, but wanted more forces to 
perfect the reſt. In the mean time they let go from thole Rocks they had 
Jurpriſed by force, ſome Priſoners one after another, whoſe report fo 
terrified thoſe were poſted on the other heights that they thought them- 
ſelves incloſed on all ſides, and a”; ome who wanting mou t17 
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ſome of the higheſt places fearing leſt all the retreats ſhauld be ſieſed on, 
that they forthwith deſcended to Promona, Ceſar cauled the City and two 
hills which. the Enemy yet held to be environed with a wall of forty fur- 
tongs about, and in the mean time went to encounter 7entiz#us who was 
coming with another Army, to relieve the beſieged, defeats him, chaſes 
him among the Mountains, and in the very teeth of him takes Promona g 
for before the Circumvallation was finiſhed, the beſieged making a Salley 
were ſo vigorouſly beaten back by the Romans, that they entred Pell Mell 
with them into the City, where having ſlain one part of the Inhabitants, the 
reſt ſaved themſelves in the Cittadel, hg preſently fiezed on the Town 
Gates, and gave the Guard of one to a Roman Cohort, which was the 
fourth night aſſailed by the Barbarians and ſurpriſed with the ſudden fright 
quitted their Poſt, but Ceſar coming in encloſed the beſieged, who the 
next morning yielded to diſcretion, he pardoned them, but tor the Regj- 
ment that had quitted their Poſt, he made them draw Lots, and put to 
death every tenth Soldier with two Caprains, and for the reſt of that Com- 
pany gave them only Barly, while the others had Wheat. Thus was 
Promona taken. As for 7entinins he had in his flight diſperſed his Army 
into ſeveral parties, wherefore the Romans purſued him not very far, for 
not knowing the Country, and ſeeing in the woods ſo many different paths, 
which anſwered not one to the other, they were fearful of dividing their 
Army into ſo many ſeyeral bodies. There was in this wood a deep valley 
of a long extent between two Mountains, where formerly the Dalmatians 
had lain hid to ſurpriſe Gabinivs. Here likewiſe they laid an Ambuſh for 
Ceſar, but he ſet the wood on fire, where the ways met, and dividing his 
Army into three parts,of which two took their march on both ſides, along 
the'skirts of the Mountains, that they might at any time come in to his re- 
lief, and he with the third marched through the valley, cauſing the wood 
ro be cut down before him, or ſetting all on fire, and ſtorming the Towns. 
He beſicged one called Stovia, whither the Barbarians flocked in great 
Numbers to caſt in ſome relief, but he being ready to receive them routed 
them, {0 that none could get into the City. Yet he was wounded in the 
Knee with a blow of a Stone, which made him for ſome time keep his Bed. 
Being ſomewhat recovered he returned to Rowe to make himſelf Conſul 
with Barbatius Tullus, whom he took for Colleague, and in the mean time 
left Statilins Taurus to command the Army. After he had taken poſſeſſi- 
on of the Conſulate in the beginning of the Month, he quitted the ſame 
day the Government of the Commonwealth to Asthony, and de- 
parted to Dalmatia aſſuming again the quality of Triumvir though the 
laſt five- years time was expired ſince Auguſtus, Anthony and Zepidus had 
uſurped the Sovereign Authority which was afterwards confirmed tothem 
by the People. The Dalmatians therefore oppreſſed with famine, becauſe 
all paſſages for bringing them Proviſion were cut off, yielded at diſcretion, 
an wa Hoſtages of their own Children. He deman- 
ded of them the Roman Enſigns which Gabizixs had loſt, and ordered ther 
to pay the tributes formerly agreed upon by C. Ceſar, of which till, 
now they had defer'd- the payment. Thus for the future they became 


more obedient, and Ceſar ſent away the Enſigns in the Galley called the 
Ottavian. : 


The Dalmatians brovght under ſubjeCtion. The Derbains upon the 
News thar Ceſar marched towards them, ſent him likewiſe Deputies to 
implore his favor with offers to give Hoſtages, and pay thoſe tributes, _y 
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had for ſome time negleQted, ſo that when he came nearer they delivered 
up their Hoſtages, and confirmed the Ancient Treaty, which they had re- 
fuſed to do whilſt he was farther from them, by reaſon: of his wound. It 
ſeems to me that of all the people of ria, they were the laſt reduced by 
Ceſar under his obedience,cither of thoſe revolted againſt the Romans or 
which had never been under their Dominion. Wherefore the Senate 
granted him the Honor of Triumph over the Illyrians, though he triumphed 
not till after the Defeat of Aathony. The reſt of the People of Allyria ac- 
cording tothe opinion of the Romans, are the Rhetians ſituate betore the 
Peonians, and atter the Peonians the Noricks and the Myſians, who ex- 
tend themſelves to the Euxine Sea, and I am of opinion that the Rhetians 
and the Noricks were either ſubdued by C. Ceſar, when he made War 
upon the Celtes,or by Auguſtus 1n his —_—_ againſt the Peonians, for 
I find not that any Romandid particularly make War upon theſe Nations, 
which makes me the rather think they were made ſubje& at the ſame time 
with their Neighbors. True 1t 1s that AZarcus Zncullus brother to Luciss 
Lucullus that defeated Mithridates , overran all Mya as far as the /ſer, 
near which there are four Greek Cities 1ſftros, Dionyſopolis, Odyſſa and 
Meſembria, and that he brought out of Gaw/ that great Statue of Apollo 
which is to be ſeen inthe Palace ; but I do not remember to have read, that 
ever any Roman that had Command in the Commonwealth, ever had any 
thing farther to do with the Myſians,or ever forced them to pay tribute,no 
not Auguſtus himſelf. As for 7 iberius,who was Emperor after Auguſtus, cer- 
tain it isthat the Myſians were under his obedience,but I have ſpoken of all 
theſe things in writing the ations of the Roman People before the Conqueſt 
of «Af2ypt. And as for the Countries poſſeſſed by the Emperors aſter the 
ſubduing of eAZ2ypt as they relate to their particular Actions, ſo after ha- 
ving treated of general Afﬀairs, I have wrote a patticular Book wherein 
mention is made of the Myſians in divers places. But fince the Romans 
reckon the Myſians among the people of 7hhria, I was willing to make this 
mention of them in this Volume,Entitled the wars of 7ria,which I ſhould 
not have thought perfe& , if I had not ſet down,that a long time before 
Zucullus commianding under the authority of the People , had made 
incurſions into Myſiz, and that Ziberins had re-united it to ths 
Empire. | 


T he End of the Illyrian War: 
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I HE Gauls coming to invade Italy, are ſcveral times defeated. II. Cx- 
lar going againſt the Gauls conquers them, and is the firſt of all the 
Roman Generals that paſſed into England or croſſed the Rhine. 
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HE Gauls were the firſt of any people in the World, that FL 
came to make War upon the Romans, they ſet the whole 
City on fire after they had taken it, ſaving only the Capitol. 
Camillus defeated them, and chaſed them from Rome, and 
lometime after being returned in Arms to the Gates of the 

City, the ſame Camillzs again deteated them, and triumphed at the age 

of fourſcore Years: They undertook a third expedition into /r2/y, but 

the Roman Army commanded by 7: _ encloſed them round, and 

made a horrible ſlaughter. After that the * Boiens the moſt valiant of all * gy4o2:1 

the Gauls, being entred in Arms intothe Roman Territories, S/piti»s the 

DiQator, went againſt them and overcame them, by this way of hghting, 

he divided his Forces into four Battalions, of which the firſt went and dil. 

charged their piles upon the Enemy, and preſently retired; the ſecond did 

the like, and "1 the third, and fourth in their order, avoyding by this means 

the Darts thrown at them by the Enemy. And after they had all diſcharged 
they joyned theirBodies, and wirh terrible ſhouts ran deſperately with 
their Swords in their hands upon the groſs of their Enemies, for they 
thought the Gauls already maimed with ſhowers of Piles, wonld be abſo- 
lutely daunted, when they ſaw themſelves fo furiouſly charged, by ſo ma- 
ny men together. And indeedall the Army of the Boiens were cut in pic- 
ces by the Romans, who with much bravery, putthe Orders into Execu- 
tion ; now the Pile is a ſort of Arms differing from the Javelin + for the 

Shaft is ſquare, and the Iron of the ſame length with the Shaft, ſquare in 

like manner and only ſharp at the point. Popzlins defeated likewile ano- 

ther Army of the Gauls, andafter him Czmillzs, the Son of the firſt C:ni!- 
l1s another. eAfmilins Probus likewiſe erected Trophies for a ViQtory gain- 

ed ore the ſame Nation, but ſometime before the conſulate of- 1arins, a 

prodigious multitude of Gauls, all valiant men, and in the Flower of their 

Age, made an Irruption into /ta/z,and into the Narboneſe Province; where 

having beaten ſome Roman Conſuls, and pillaged their very Camps, 4:- 

rins was {ent againſt them,who cut them all in pieces. 


Thelaſt and greateſt of all the Wars the Romans had againſt the Gauls, Wh 
was under Car, for inten Years that he commanded in G//:z, he de- 
feated four Millions of men, of which one Million were taken Priloners in 
Fight, and as many flain, he reduced under his obedience four hundred 
Nations, and eight hundred Cities, reckoning as well tholc who bcing 
revolted he forced to return to their duty, as t hole he conquered. It 1s 
true that before Marins, Fabins Maximus eAmilianns, having with a 
{mall Power aſſailed a vaſt Army of Gauls, killed ſixlcore thouſand of them, 
in one only Battel ; and though he was then afflicted with a Wound nzw- 
ly received, yet he performed this noble Action by going through the 
Ranks lometimes in his Litrer, and ſometimes on foot, ſaltained only by 
two men dn each ſide of him, encouraging his men, and teaching them 
how to deal with the Barbarians. 

To proceed. Ceſar having began his War by the * Helvetians and * Ti- * Sviſcs. 
Surians put two hundred thouſand of them to the Rout ; of whom the , ©" 
firſt were defeated by Zxbierns his Lieutenant, and the other with the Tri- * 
courians that aſſiſted them, by himſelf (theſe were the ſame Tigurians 
who formerly had cauſed the Army of Piſo and Caffizs, to pals under the 
Yoak, as we read in the Chronicle of Clandins Paulus) Aﬀter which » 
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made War upon Arioviſtus and the Germans, the loweſt of whom was tal- 
ler then the talleſt Roman. They were fierce and ſalvage , deſpiſers of 
death (being perſwaded they ſhould one day rife again) equally patient of 
heat and cold, and upona need could live themſelves on raw Herbs, and 
feed their Horſes with the green Sprouts of Trees. Yet they ſeemed 
to be people not addiQted to labour, and who fought not ſo much with 
Reaſon and Diſcipline, as with fierce and brutiſh Violence, in which the Ro- 
mans had the advantage of them, for they for their parts ran on all toge- 
ther with ſuch a fury that they made whole Legions recoyl, whilſt the 
Romans eaſily giving ground without breaking their Ranks, got the day 
by their Condudt, and atlaſt cut in pieces fourſcore thouſand of them. 
After this Victory Ce/ar having aſſailed the * Belgians at the Paſſage of a 
certain River, and killed ſuch numbers, that the heaps of dead Bodies 
ſerved for a Bridge to paſs over his Army, but he was hard put to 
it by the * Nervians who ſurpriſing him ig his March, before he could put 
his Army in order, made a horrible ſlaughter. Moſt of his Tribunes and 
Centurions were {lain in this conflict, and himſelf forced to retreat to a 
Hill with his Guards, where the Enemies kept him beſieged, till the tenth 
Legion falling into the Beſiegers Rear cut them 21l in pieces, though they 
were no leſs then ſixty thouſand men deſcended of the Cimbrians and the 
Teutons. The ſame Ceſar defeated the * Altobroges, and ſlew four hun- 
dred thouſand * Ulſipetes and TenCterians, as well armed as difarmed, 
but the Sicambres aflaulting at unawares five thouſand of his Horſe - «nl 

with five hundred put them to flight, yet they were afterwards rr Yor 
and paid dear for their boldneſs. Czſar was likewiſe the firſt of the Ro- 
mans that croſſed the Rhize, or paſſed over into Brittain, an lfland fo great 
thatit ſeems another Continent, ard of which till then the Romans had no 
knowledge, He took his time when the Sea wes low to embarque his 
men, and the Flood coming in, his Fleet was rayſed up by the Waves, at 
firſt inſenſibly, then a little faſter, till at laſt having Wind and Tide, he 
came over into Bbrittarn. 
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L Eſcription of Spain. IT. The occaſions of the JVars in Spain, betweers 
| the Romans and Carthaginians, III. Hannibal wade General befieges 
Saguntum. IV. Z/ar declared, aud Hannibal marches to Italy. V. Pub. 
and Cn. Scipio ſlain in Spain. VI. Scipio the Sox of Publius Proconſul 
into Spain, takes Carthagena by ſborw. VII. He defeats Afdrubal So 
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of Gilco at Lerſa, and at Careo totally routs him, Mago and Maſſaniſſa. 
VIII. Afſdrubal So» of Amilcar marches with his Army into Italy and 
Scipio goes himſelf to King Syphax in Africa. IX. Scipio and his Lieu- 
tenants take ſeveral Cities, the deſperate Conrage of the Aſtapinns. X. 1u- 
tiny in Scipio's Army puniſhed : lndibilis ſuppreſſed : Maſſaniſla ſeeks Sci- 
pio's friendſhip. Mago goes for Liguria,and Scipio ſor Rome, where he 
triumphs, XI. Cato ſent into Spain defeats the Confederate Cities, his po- 
licy to diſmantle the Cities of Spain. XII. 7he ſucceſſes of Flacous and 
Gracchus i» Spain. XIII. A Gereral Revolt of the Spaniards. Nobllior 
Wars againſt themwith ill ſucceff, , XIV. Marcellus makes a peace with the 
Spaniards which is diſallowed by the Senate. XV. Lucullus 7reachery,Cruelty 
and Covetouſneſi: Cornelius Scipio's ſingle Combat. XVI. The Jar 
carried into Portugal, Manlius proſecutes it firſt with ill, but afterwards 
with good (uecefl, XVII Attilius ad Galba carry on the Har : Galba”s 
cruelty and covetouſneſſ : Viriatus choſen General of the Barbarians. 
XVIII. 7he Yiriatick Har. XIX. The continuation of that Var and Vi- 
riatus death, XX. The beginning of the Numantine War, with ill ſuccefito 
the Romans. XXI. Scipio made Conſul and ſent into Spain, reforms and 
diſciplines the Army. XXII. He lays cloſe frege to Numantia. XXIII. 7he 
unexpreſſible miſeries endured by the Numantines ; they ſurrender to Sci- 
pio. XXIV. Zhe Ations of ſeveral other Generals in Spain, and the con« 
cluſion of this Hiſtory. 


HE Pyrenzan hills extend themſelves from the Tyrrhene Seay 
to the Northern Ocean. On the Eaſt of which inhabit the 
Celte furnamed Galatians, or Gauls, and to the Weſt the 
Cetiberi, poſſeſſing all that circuit of ground, which is 
waſhed by the Tyrrhene Sea,and ſoround about by the Pillars 
of Hereules tothe vaſt Septentrional Ocean ; for all Spain ſave only what is 
incloſed by the Pyrenzan Mountains, which with a mighty ans almoſt 
ſtreight line ſeparate it from the reſt of Furope, is embraced by the Sea. 
Bur though it may be failed round, yet the inhabitants only navigate the 
Tyrrhene Sea, as far as Hercules Pillars, forbearing the Weſt and Nor- 
thern parts, unleſs when they are carried to Brittaiz with the tide which 
ſets that way only halt the day. Beyond, neither the Romans, nor any of 
the Romans SubjeQts ever adventured. But Zberia, or ( as ſome call it ) 
Sp2in, is of too vaſt an extent to be imagined only one Region, for as 
well in length as breadth it reaches near * ten hacked Furlongs, abounds 
ing with divers and ſundry Nations, and many Navigable Rivers. Who 
were the firſt and moſt ancient Inhabitants of Sp4iz ( being only to write 
a Roman Hiſtory ) I think not very neceſſary to make any ſtrict inquiry 
into, but certainly the Ce/te at ſome time or other climbing over the Pyre- 
nxans, and mixing their habitations with the Iberians, from thence gave 
them the Name of Celtiberians. *Tis my Opinion likewiſe; that from 
very Ancient time, the Phenicians for Traffick ſake failing to and fro, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome partsof Sai. As alſo ſome Greeks brought 
to 7arteſſus, to King Arganthonius by Sea, might very probably ſeat 
themſelves in thoſe places ( for Arganthonins then Reigned in Spain, and 
Zarteſſus was a Maritime Town which is now called Carpeſſus). But that 
Temple of Hercules which at this day ſtands near the Pillars, feems to be 
built by the Phenicians , from this ſole Argument, that even with in our 
memory, that God was there worſhipped with Phenician Ry 
anc 
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and called the Tyrian,and not the Theban Hercules, But I willingly forbear 
writing of thoſe Antiquities. This fruitful Country abundant in all good 
things, the Carthaginians before the Romans attempted and invaded, and 
already were poſſeſſed of ſome parts, and ſpoiled and robbed others, un- 
til the Romans driving them out,ſoon became Maſters of all they poſſeſſed, 
and the Remainder likewiſe, after long time, much labour and frequent 
Tevolts, being by them brought under, they divided into three parts, to 
each of which they ſent Pretors. Now how they ſabdued them, and how 
firſt with the Carthaginians, and afterwards with the Celtiberians they 
waged War,ſhall be the ſubjeCt of this Bookthe firſt Part of which contains 
the Carthaginian Afﬀairs : For their concerny in ain, it was neceſſary 
for me to transfer to the Spaniſh Hiſtory, for the ſame Reaſons as I have 
inthe Sicilian Hiſtory treated of ſuch things, as wete afted between the 
Romans and Carthaginians in S:c/ly; from the time that the Romans firſt 
croſſed over into that Ifland, and began to uſurp the Dominion af it; for 
the Romans firlt wageda tedious War with the Carthaginians, in Sicily 
for Sicily it ſelf, and another in Spain for, Spain, whillt at the ſame both led 
mighty Forces into other of their Enemies Territories, and theſe waſted 
Ttaly and thoſe Zybia. 


Now this War begai in the hundred and fortieth Olympiad , princi- 
pally after the breach of the League, made in the Sicilian War, upon this 
occalion. Amilcar , firnamed Barcas , at ſuch time when he command- 
ed as General the Carthaginian Army, had made promiſe of great re- 
wards to the Mercenary Gauls, and Auxiliary Africans, which when they 
at his return into Zyb:4 laid claim to, kindled the African War. In which 
beſides many damages ſuffered by the Carthaginians from the Africans 
themſelves, they yielded up Sard:zia to the Romans, as a reprizal of thofe 
loſſes the Roman Merchants had in this African War {uſtained. Where- 
fore Barcas ſummoned by his Adverſaries to Judgement , as the Inftru- 
ment of inflicting all theſe calamities upon his Country, having drawn to 
his party the Heads of the Commonwealth (by the means eſpecially of 
Aſdrubal his Son-in-law, who was very popular) not only evaded a Triat, 
but a War then happening with the Numidians , prevailed to be choſen 
General with Hazzo, ſirnamed the Great, before he had giveth any account 
of former adminiſtration. This War ended, and Hanzo for ſome Crimes 
recalled, he remaining ſole Commander of the Army, with his Son-1n- 
Law A/drubal, croſſing the Strait, comes to Cadiz , and though he had 
received no injury from the Spaniards, waſts their Confines, ſeeking on- 
ly an opportunity to continue abroad, do ſome great Actions, and be a- 
ble toexercile his liberality to the people : For whatever he took by War 
he ſo divided, that the Soldier WIE part, to oblige them to be the tru- 
ſtier Aſſociates of his Rapines, one part he ſent to Carthage, and another 
diſtributed into Gifts, to ſuch of the Heads of the Commonwealth as fa- 
voured him ; and this courſe he held till ſeveral petty Spaniſh Kings, and 
other powerful men, conſpiring againſt him by this means, cut him oft. 
They yoked Oxen into Carts loaden with Wood, and driving them towards 
the Enemy, marched themſelves armed behind , which when the Afri- 
cans perceived, not dreaming of any fuch _—_ deceitful deſign, they 
burſt out into alaughter ; but when they came ſo near as to engage, the 
Spaniards ſetting fire to the Wood, drove their Carts amongſt the Ene- 
my, and the flame growing violent, the Oxen hurrying them hither and 
thither , diſordered the Africans , and breaking their main Body, the 
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Spaniards flew barcas himſelf, and many others coming in to their relief. 
But the Carthaginians having already tated the iweetneſs of Spaniſh plun- 
der, would not fo give over, but ſent again freſh Forces into Spaiz, whom 
they gave tCommiſſion to Aſdrnbal , Amilcars Son-in-Law , to Com- 
mand : And he chole Hannibal (loon after famous tor warlike exploits) 
though now but a young man, yet very daring, and well beloved by the 
Soldiery, for his Lieutenant General. By whole labour and diligence in 
Warlike Aﬀairs, together with his Curtefie and Eloquence (in which he 
excelled ) he added to his Command a great part of pai , extending the 
power of his Arms from the Weſtern Ocean to the River /berus, which di- 
vides Spain in the midit , and about five days journey from the Pyrencan 
Mountains runs into the SeptentrionalOcean.But theSaguntines, which were 
a Colony of the people of Zart , and other Greeks, who inhabited rhe 
Mart-towns, and other places of $aiz, growing jealous of their own ſafe- 


ty, ſent Ambaſſadorsto Rome. ' The Senate, who were unwilling to have 


the power of the Carthaginians advanced or enlarged, diſpatched an Em- 
baſſe to Carthage, where it was agreed, that the limits of the Carthagini- 
an Empire ſhould be the River Theras, beyond which neither {hould it be 
lawful for the Carthaginians by Arms to provoke their Allies, nor for them 
to pals over to make War upon the Carthaginians, but the Sagunrines, 
and other Greeks ſhould enjoy their liberty. And to this end a ſolemn 1n- 
ftrument was ſigned on both ſides. In the mean time, while .{/arubal 
governed that part of Spain, ſubject to the Carthaginians, a Slave (thar he 
might offer an acceptable Sacrifice to the Ghoſt of his dead Maſter, cru- 
elly murdered by 4ar»ba/*s command) ſuddenly and privately aſſaulting 
him, as he was careleſly hunting, ſlew him, and being ſoon after con- 
victed of the FaQt,was with dreadful Torments put to death by Hannibal , 
who forthwith, though very young, yet dearly beloved by the Soldiers , 
was by the Army faluted General, and their Military Grant confirmed 
by conſent of the Senate. When the death of Amilcar and Aſdrubal was 
known among thoſe, who in ſeveral parts of the Commonwealth ſtood in 
tear of their Power,they began to deſpiſe Hzznibal*s youth,and to tranſport 
the crimes of the dead on their Clients and Friends ; the people _ 
ing with the Accuſers, and mindful of pait injuries, making others guil- 
ty of the ſorrows they had under 4m:lcar and Aſdrubal patiently en- 
dured: even to the compelling thoſe that from them had received great 
preſents to reſtore them to the Publick, as part of the Prey gotten from 
the Enemy. They therefore ſent Letters to Hannibal, deſiring his affiſtance: 
and ſupport, and warily adviſing him, that if he negleQted thoſe , who 
ſhould be his afliſtants at home, he would become contemptible to all his 
Fathers Enemies : But he of himſelf fore-ſecing all theſe things, and not 
being ignorant, but that by endangering his Friends, they laid Snares for 
him, as formerly they had done for his Father and Brother-in-Law , 
though it behoved him to be very careful of his ConduQ, leſt always fear- 
fully delaying and diflembling his hate, he ſhould be tormented with con- 
tinual debate, and perpztually expoſed to the luſt and will of the Cartha- 

ginian people,. light and inconſtant, and ever ingrateful to thoſe deſerved 

beſt of them. Beſides Fame reported, that when yet a Boy, his Father 

had at the flaming Altars made him ſwear, That when ever he ſhould be 

called to Office in the Commonwealth, he ſhould be an cternal Enemy to 

the Romans.For this reaſon he imagined,that if he could involve his Coun- 

try in laſting and dithcult troubles, and diſtra& them with high and doubt- 

ful undertakings, his Friends would be lafe ; He now beheld not only 
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frica in Peace, but likewiſe the on +, Dominion in Spar, but if 
ke could ſtir up War with Rowe (which he vehemently deſired) he thought 
his fellow Citizens would have their Heads filled with cares and fears , 
whilſt he, if this War had happy ſucceſs, ſhould gain immortal glory,having 
added to his Country the Empire of the World , which if taken from rhe 
Romans there were no other Competitors for it : Or if his hopes failed 
him, future Ages would atleaſt applaud his noble attempts. 


To give a brave beginning to theſe Deſigns, he conſulted how to croſs 117; 
the /berns ; and having commanded the 7orbolere, Neighbours to the Sa- 
tines ; whoſe Fields the Saguntines had waſted to come to him, ſends 
em to Carthage, and among other ſecrets, writes that the Roman Spani- 
ards ſollicited the Carthaginian allies to revolt, charging herewith thoſe 
of Saguntum,and weaving all he did with craft, ſo often writes this, that ar 
length the Senate decreed he ſhould deal with the Saguntines,as he thought 
fit, Laying hold on this occaſion, he contrived that the Zorbolete ſhould 
again come to him to complain againſt the Saguntines, who ſummoned 
to ſend to him their Deputies ; when they were come, he commariding 
all matters of Controverſie, between both parties, ſhould be diſputed be- 
fore him , they anſwered , That they referred all things to the Romans 
whereat Hannibal enraged , commanded them forthwith to depart the 
Camp, and himſelf the fame night, with all his Forces, crofling the /berns, 
began to waſte their Territories, and to bring his Engines before the City, 
which becauſe he ſaw he could not take by torce, he begirt with a Trench 
and Pallifado, raiſing Towers at convenient diſtances, and reſolving to re- 
duce it by Siege. The Saguntines oppreſſed with this ſudden and uncx- 
petted invaſion, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, and the Senate with them dif- 
patched away others: Firſt, to admoniſh Hannibal of the League ; and if 
he would not obey, then to g9 to Carthaze to complain of him. Theſe 
arriving in Spain by Sea, were coming towards the Camp, when Hamni- 
bal forbid them to advance any farther. Wherefore they bent their 
courſe direatly towards Carthage, where being arrived, and pleading the 
Solemn League and Contra&t, the Carthagimians accuſed the Saguntines 
of having wronged their Subjefts : the Ambaſſadors propoſed, That the 
difference ſhould be decided by. Roman Judges : they replyed, They uſed 
not torefer wrongs to judgement,which they could revenge themſelves of. 
This being reported at Rome, ſome voted the ſending preſent aſſiſtance to 
the Saguntines, but others judged it better to delay it, becauſe in the Ar- 
ticles of Peace they were not written Allies to the people of Rome, but 
free, and to enjoy their Liberty. This laſt opinion carried it: Sothat the 
Saguntines deſpairing of the Roman aid, all things growing ſcarce, by 
reaſon of the long Siege (for Hannibal finding it at firft well ſtored, and 
abounding in all things , was the more induſtrious to ſtraiten them Y 
they by Publick Proclamation commanded all the Gold 2nd Silver, beth 
Publick and Private, to be brought into the Market place, and there that 
it might beof no uſe to Hannibal, melted it down with Lead, Braſs, and 
other bater Metals. Then thinking iz more honourable to dye fighting, 
than be ſtarved with hunger ; made a Sally by night, and with great fu- 
ry fell into the Africans Quarters, yet ſleeping, and fu{peting no ſuch 
thing, killing ſome, as they roſe out of their Beds, and trembling, ſnatch'd 
at their Arms, and others, as they oppoſed them : but after a tedious con- 
fit, many Africans, and all the Saguntmes were flain. The Women 
from the Walls beholding the death of their Husbands, ſome threw _ 
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{>lves fromthe Roofs of their Houſes, others hanged themſelves, and o- 


thers cut their Childrens Throars. This was the {ad end of a City, once 


rich and potent. Haxnibal finding how they had cheated him of his Gold, 
in a rage cauſed all the Captives, and Youth remaming, to be {lamn. Bur 
the City being ſeated near the Sea, and not far from Carthage, in a fruit- 
ful Soil , he reſtored and repleniſhed with new Inhabitants , making it 


a Carthaginian Colony , which is now, as Ithink the fame called * Car- 
thago Spartagena. 


The Romans hereupon ſent Ambaſſadors to Carthage , whom they de- 
manded to deliver up Hannibal, as having brokenthe League, unleſs they 
would by publick afſent own whatever he had done, and if they refuſed 
to deliver him, forthwith to declare War. The Demand being made, 
becauſe they would not deliver up H:nnibat, the War was in this man- 
ner denounced. The Ambaſſador fmiling, and putting his hand into his bo- 
ſom, told them , 7 bring you here, O Carthaginians, either War or Peace , 
chuſe which you will have : They cryed out, Do thou then give ns which 
thou pleaſe : Whereupon he profering War, they all faid they accepted 
it, and forthwith ſent commands to Hannibal, that freely the League be- 
ing now broken, he ſhould now overcome all Sp4iz. He marching to 
the neighbouring people, either by perſwafions, force or fear gained them ; 
gathered together mighcy Forces, but revealing to none the defign he had, 
though, his ſtrength were bent to the War in /ra/y, he had already ſent 
Agents into Gaul, and fome to make diſcovery of the paſſages of the pes, 
and how he might beſt carry his Forces to ray, leaving his Brother Hr , 
bal in Spain, whilit the Romans ſuppoſed they had only a- War to manage 
againſt the Carthaginians in Spain and Africa, without the leaſt ſuſpici- 
on that ever they would enter /aly : For they had ſent 7iberius Semproni- 
us Zongus with one hundred and fixty Ships, andtwo Legions into Africa. 
But what 70-245, or other Roman Generals did in 4fr#ca, is ſet down in 
the Punick War. Moreover, into Sp4iz they ſent P. Corzelins Scipio with 
threeſcore Ship, ten thouſand Foot,and ſeven hundred Horſe,and gave him 
Cn. Cornelins Scipio for Lieutenant. Of thefe Publius more certainly in- 
formed, by the Marſilian Merchants , that Haxnibal had already paſſed 
the Alpes into Zaly , fearful leſt finding the Italians' unprepared , he 
ſhould oppreſs them, leaving the Army he had in Spain with Cexs his 
Brother, and embarking on a Galley, he landed in * Herrwria. But what 
as well he, as other Generals commanding in this War did , till ſach 
time as after the expiration of ſixteen years, they then hardly forced Fn- 
ibal out of 7taly, the next Book ſhall declare, wherein all Harnibals ex- 


ploits performed in /t4/y are contained, wherefore it is intituled, 7he Ro- 
man Wars with Hannibal. 


Cxexs did nothing memorable in Spain, before his Brothers coming ; 
But the time of Iis Magiſtracy expired, the Romans gave Commiſſion to 
the new Conſuls to proſecute the War in Ztly, and againſt Henibal in the 
room of Pub/;zs ; and commanded him to go Proconſul into Spain : from 
which time both of the Brothers joyntly maintained the War againſt 4/- 
drubal, the African General till ſuch time as Hphax King of the Numidi- 
ans making War upon the Carthaginians, they called him home with the 


greateſt part of his Forces, and in his abſence they eafily overpowred the 


relt, and as they were noleſs expert in the Duty of Generals then skilful 
in alluring, and pacifying the mindsof men, they drew many Cities to 


their 
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their Farty. But after Peace concluded with the Numidian King, the 
Carthaginians ſending Aſdrabal with a more poWerful Army and thirty E- 
lephants, joyning in Commiſſzon with him two Colleagues, 47 ago, and a- 
nother Aſarubal the Son of Gilco, War lay heavier upon the Scipio's, who 
yet oftentimes retired victorious with the flaughter of many 4f#icans and 
Elephants. Till Winter coming on, the Africans retired among the 7yr- 
ditani and for the Scipio's, Crens went and wintred among the Or- 
s, and Pablivs among the Caſtulovenſes ; which laſt having advice 
of Aſdrabal's advancing that way, going out of the City with a ſmall Par- 
ty, only to diſcover the Enemies Camp, imprudently tell in with 4/aru- 
| bal andhis Horſe, by whom both he and all that were with him were over- 
powred and cut in pieces. In the mean time Czews Ignorant of this Cala- 
- mity, had ſent ſome Soldiers to his Brother to receive Corn, who joyning 
Battel with anorher Party of Africans they unexpectedly met upon the way: 
news of it being brought to Cres, he made hait to their relict, with ſuch 
Soldiers as he had in readineſs, but the Carthaginians having before cut in 
. pieces the other Party,fell upon Cxeus likewiſe, and forced him to fly for 
{helter to a certain Tower, which ſetting on fire they burnt him and all his 
le. This misfortunate end had thole two brave men the Scipig's, len- 
ving the Spaniards, eſpecially thoſe gained by their Conduct, tothe Roman 
alliance, in no {mall regret for their lols. 

The Fathers at Rome grievouſly afflicted at this diftaſter, ſent AZarcellys 
(newly come from Sicily) and with him Claudizs into Spaiz with a thou- 
fand Horſe, tenthouſand Foot,- and ſtore of Proviſion, who whilſt they 
floathfully manage Afairs, the Care 7” Power mightily increaſed in 
$p4ir, almoſt all the Province being poſleſſed by them, and the Romans ſhur 
in the Pyrenean Mountains, which reported at Rome, more adly diſquieted 
the Fathers, fearful leſt whilft Hannibal waſted thoſe parts of Ztaly next 
the Apes, the Africans ſhould make a deſcent at the other end, wherefore 
though they willingly would have = over this Spaniſh War, yet they 
thought it not ſafe,apprehenſive leſt it likewiſe might be transferred to ly, 
and therefore appointed a day of aſſembly,for the nominating aProconſal for 
Spain, but when no man then ſtood for it;their fears revived, and a fad fi- 
lence ſeized all the aſſembly. Te Cornelius Scipio ( = Son of Publius {lain 
in Spain ) a very young man (being not yet twenty four years of Age) but 
prudent and war 6.9 and of a ſtrong ooultigution Gere forth in the mid ot 
the people, and with a brave and noble boldneſs, diſcourſing firſt of his 
Father, and then of his Uncle, deploring both their misfortune, added 
that he alone was left of that Family to be the revenger of his Father, his 
Uncle, and his Country, and copiouſly and magnificently ſubjoyning ma- 
ny other things, as if inſpired by ſome Divine Spirit promiſing not only 
the recovery of Sp:7, but the Conqueſt of Africa and Carthage it ſelf, to 
that his diſcourſe ſeemed to ſome to proceed only from youthtul Levity, but 
becauſe he cheared the peoples fainting minds with hope (for promiſes 
are Cordils to any that are in fear) thinking he had a heart fit for theſe 
great things, they choſe him General for p47», but the Old men interpre- 
ted this rather a confident raſhnefs in him, then a fetled bravery of mind ; 
which when Scipio perceived he recalled the people to the Aſſembly, and 
with the ſame Gravity as betore, {peaking of his Age, ſaid that it ought to 
beno objeQtionto his undertakings, yet if any one of riper Years, would 
accept the command, he was ready to yield it to him; But none taking up 
the offer, he went with greater 2dmiration and applauſe to this War, with 


ten thouſand Foot, and fife hundred Horſe (for he was not permitted to 
carry 
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carry greater Forces, whilſt Famibal waſted Traly) with Mony and other 
warllhe Proviſion, and twenty eight Ships, which carried him into Spar , 
where joyning the Remain of the old Spaniſh Army to thoſe he brought, 
and calling a Counſel, he confirmed the Soldiers minds, with a noble and 
eloquent Oration. And already the Fame was ſpread throughout all 
Spain, weary of the Carthaginian Government, and defirous of Scipzo's 
Vertue, that Scipio the Son of Scipio was come, a General ſent to them by 
the Counſel of the Gods. And Scipio himſelf knowirig the opinion con- 
ceived of him, much improved it, by pretending to donothing but by ad- 
vice from above. But when he had certain knowledge that the Enemy 
had four ſtanding Camps, at good diſtance from each. other, and that 
their numbers were five and twenty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand five . 
hundred Horſe, and that all their Stores, "Money, Corn, Arms, Darts, 
Ships, Captives and Hoſtages for all $ajz, were laid up in the City, called 
formerly Saguntum ; but now Carthagena, where Mago commanded with 
ten thouſand Carthaginians; hereſolved, 2s thinking the Garriſon of no 
great ſtrength, firſt to inveſt this place, both becauſe he was deſirous to 
poſſeſs himſelf of ſuch Stores, and becauſe he underſtood, if he took this 
City, abounding in Silver, Gold, and all Riches, and whence it was but a 
ſhort paſſage into 4fica, it would be a ſeeure retreat for him both from 
Sea and Land. Encouraged by theſe hopes, all men knowing whither he 
deſigned, about Sun-ſct he Diſcamped, and all night long marched to- 
wards Carthagena, and about bregk of day, began to open his Trenches, 
to the great terrour of the Enemy, who i toes. d not of his coming ; the 
next day he prepared for the affault, and diſpoſed his Engines and Scaling 
Ladders, about all parts of the Town, ſave only in that place, where the 
Walls are low, by reaſon of the Seas waſhing them ; for which reaſon 
likewiſe they are the lels vigilantly defended. Then at night, when all 
were armed with Darts and Stones, the Fleet likewiſe lying before the 
Haven, leſt the Enemies Ships ſhould flip out ( for this brave ſpirited 
man had conceived a certain hope of taking the Town) before day he 
advanced with his Machines , commanding thoſe on the Machines to 
charge: M20 at the Gates inſtruQs his ten thoulang, that when they ſaw 
it convenient , they ſhould ruſh forth only with their Swords, for that 
Spears would be of little uſe in thoſe narrow places ; the reſt of his Sol- 
diers he poſted upon Towers, diſpoſing many Engines, Stones, Darts, and 
. Catapults upon the Walls , and with great diligence attending the Afﬀeair : 
At length the ſhot being given, the charge was ſtoutly made and received, 
Stones, Darts, aud other forts of miſſile Arms, flew about with great 
violence, ſome from hands, ſome from Machines, and ſome from Slings ; 
and if there were any other device, it was made uſe off. But S:1piv's men 
were hard put to it, for thoſe ten thouſand men that were at the Gates , 
ruſhing out with their Swords in their hands, upon thoſe that thruſt for- 
ward the Engines, and giving and taking many wounds, the diſpute was 
a long time equal : till at length by unwearied courage , and fixed reſo- 
tution, the Romans got the the better ; and then Fortune changing, thoſe 
who ſtood upon the Walls began to be afflicted : but when the Scaling, 
Ladders were applied ; the Carthaginians, who had ſallied only with their 
ſhort Swords ſpeedily returning into the City, ſhut rhe Gates, andleap'd 
upon the Walls: So that now new work and labour was cut out for the 
Romans. Whilſt theſe things were doing , Scipio, who was no where 
abſent, encouraging and chearing up his men; obſerving about noon that 
the water was fallen away, from that part where the Bay vous the 
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ower Wall (for at certain hours the Sea Eb'd and Flow'd) and was now ſo 
ſhoal, ſome places it was not above breſt, and in others ſcarce midleg 
high ; and knowing the Nature of the Bay, that it would continue thus 
ſhallow all the remainder of the day, until the accuſtomed return of the 
Tide, he cryed out with a loud voice, Vow Soldiers , now is the time, now 
God our helper comes, now ſtorm that JV all, where the Sea of its own accord 
withdrawing opens you a way : Now with ſpeed bring your Ladders , I my ſelf 
will ſhow you the way. This ſaid, ſnatching a Ladder, he ſets it tothe Wall, 
and would himſelf firſt have mounted, if his Eſquires and other Soldiers 
had not hindred him ; but they therewith clapping many Ladders at once 
tothe Wall, and both ſides meeting with great noiſe and fury , made a 
mighty {laughter of each other, tl the Romans having poſleſſed them- 
ſelves of ſome of the higher Towers. Scipio filling them with Trumpets 
and Cornets, commanded them to ſound as loud as poſlibly they could, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom when a City is taken; whilft in the meantime others 

running about, fill'd all places with tumult and confuſion ; and ſome in 

this diſorder of their Enemies leaping over the Walls, and let in Scipio's 

whole Army, whereupon the Townſmen. run to their Houſes, and Mago 

with his ten thouſand drew up into the Market place , where being moſt 
at the firſt charge ſlain, and he only with a few fled tothe Caſtle , Scipio 
preſently following, and Mago perceiving no hopes of rear; left, his Sol 
 diers being alt utterly dilmay'd and aſtoniſhed, yielded himſelf. Thus by 
his Gallantry and good Fortune, a rich and powerful City in one day (the 
fourth of his ſetting down before it) reduced under S$:7p/v's power ; he 
began to conceive | Font of mighty things, and now the common Fame 
ſpread concerning him, that he acted nothing but by Divine Counſel , 
was more and more confirmed, and himſelf had the ſame opinion, believing 
henceforward all his undertakings direQted from above ; and whenever 
he went into the Capitol, having cauſed the Gates to be {hut , he often 
ſtaid there a long time,as if he had been conferring with ſome God : whence 
now in ſolemn Pomps a Statue of S$jp4o's is only brought out of the Capitol, 
and all the reſt out of the place of Aſſemblies. This City thus taken, fur- 
niſhed with all things neceſſary for Peace or War : S$p/o found there vaſt 
quantities of all ſorts of ſpoil, ſtore of Arms , Darts, Engines, Rigging, 
and thirty three Gallies, Corn and ſundry forts of Proviſions; Ivory, Gold 
and Silver, as well wrought into Veſlels and coined , as uncoined in a- 
bundance, together with all the Spaniſh Hoſtages and Priſoners, and 
ſuch as had before been taken from the Romans. The next day having 

facrificed, celebrated the ViQtory, and applauded the Soldiers Valour ; 
he likewiſe aſſembled the Townſmen, and in an Oration admoniſhed them 

to keep in memory the Name of the Scipio's. Then he ſent the Captives 
every one to their homes, hoping by this kindneſs to bring over their Cities 
to his party. He likewiſe diſtributed rewards to the Soldiers ; to him who 

firſt mounted the Walls, a very large one , to the ſecond half ſo much, 
to the third a third part, and to the reſt according to their Deſerts and 

Valour. What Gold, Silver or Ivory he found, he ſent upon the Enemies 

Ships to Rome, where they decreed three days Supplication, becauſe at- 

ter {ſo many Miſcries the Publick Happineſs began to take breath : but the 
greatneſs and celerity of this bold attempt, ſorely terrified both the Spa- 

mards, and the Carthaginians that were 1n Spain. Scipio leaving a Garri- 
lon in Carthagena, and giving orders for va 2 higher the Wall to the Sex 
lide, went himſelf about the reſt of the Province, or ſent Friends into lc- 

veral parts to renew an alliance with them, and thole who would not 

comply, he reduced by force of Arms; Aſdrubal 
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—_ , the Son of Amilcar, one of the Carthaginian Generals had 
far diſtant in Celtiberia, a choſen Army of Mercenary Soldiers, andthe 0- 
ther the Son of Giſco, ſending Agents to thole Cities, who had bitherto 
continued faithful to the Carthaginians, to perſwade them ſtill to continue 
their fidelity, in a ſhort time hoped to ſee' innumerable Forces in pair ; 
and ago he ſerit into all the adjacent parts to liſt men under pay, whilſt 
in the mcan rime himſelf in Zerſa entring in hoſtile manner into their Ter- 
titories, who had fallen off , Prepared to lay Siege to ſome Towns , but 
—_ with Scipio's ſudden approach, he retreated to Betica, and forti- 
fied both the City and his Camp, where few days after he was over- 
come by Scipio, who poſſeſſed himſelf both of Camp and City : where- 
upon he iſſued out Orders for all the Carthagimian Forces | thraugh- 
out Spain, to cometo the _ of Careo, reſolving with his whole united 
Power to fall upon Scipio. And already, there were come in to him no 


ſmall number of Spaniards under Mago's ConduQ, and Numidians under . 


the Command of Mafſaniſſa. Aſdrubal with his Foot lay entrenched , 
Maſſaniſſa and Mago with his Horſe in Quarters : Scipio had ſo divided 
his Foot as to ſend Zelins with one part againſt ago, whilſt himſelf with 
the other fell upon —_ This fight was ſomewhat doubtful and 
dangerous to the Romans ; tor the Numidians at a diſtance threw their 
Parts, and ſo wheeling off, returned again to the charge at pleaſure ; but 
when Scipio commanded his men, that after throwing their Piles with all 


their force,they ſhould preſs in as hard as they-could upon the Enemy, then - 


the Numidians not having room to wheel, were worſted, and fled away to 
their Camp: Scipio in a ſtrong and fafe place, as he could wiſh for, pitch- 
ed Mis Camp, within ten furlongs of his Enemy. In the Carthaginian 
Army were leventy thouſand Foot, fifteen hundred Horſe, and thirty ſix 
Elephants. S$pio had nota part of that number, wherefore he for ſome 
time forbore fighting, ſave only for ſome _ Skirmiſheszbut when through 
want of Proviſions,” hunger began to afflict his Army, thinking it diſho- 
nourable to retreat, having firſt ſacrificed ; ſuddenly (though otherwiſe 
his Army were both willing and ready enough) he affirmed, God had ac- 
cording to cuſtom appeared to him, and exhorted him to engage the E- 
nemy, that they ſhould rather relye upon the Divine ConduQt, then upon 
force and multitude ; for the greateſt ViEtories were not gained by num- 
bers of Men, but by the grace and favour of the Gods. And whilſt they 
gave credit to his words, he commanded the Diviners to bring forth the 
Entrails ; and as he was ſpeaking , ſeeing ſome Birds fly to and again, 
with great rejoycing and earneſtneſs he ſhowed them, as a certain fi 

of Vidory, ou him from above ; and as if at the _ of them, he had 
been poſſeſſed by ſome ſpirit, now viewing them, _- now crying out , 
turned about after them, the whole Army imitating their General in his 
ſeveral poſtures ; and he turning this and that way towards the Soldiers, 
ſtirred them. upas to a Victory already prepared for them, till now having 
wrought them up to his wiſhes, he thought not convenient to let their 
Courage cool by any delay; but whilſt they were per{waded, all he yet 
ſpoke was by Divine InſtinR, not in the heat of that perſwaſion, after ſuch 
lucky ſigns, protraft the fight: Wherefore, as ſoon as they had eaten, he 
commanded his Soldiers to Arms, and giving the charge of the Horle*to 
Sllanus, and of the Foot to Lelius, and Tartivs raked unexſpectedly 
upon the Enemy, for the Camps being but ten furlongs diſtant from each 
other, Scipio was upon them before Aſarubal's, Mago's or Maſſaniſſa's 
men 
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men could take any food ro refreſh them, forcing them haſtily to ſnatch 
up their Arms, not without wm Conſternation and Tumult. Both Horſe 
and Foot being then engaged, the Roman Horſe got the better ; for as 


they had done in the former tight, charging home, and with great fury . 


upon the Numidians, {o that they could not make a retreat , and then a- 
g2in wheel about upon the Enemy, they ſoon made their Darts ineffeQtu- 
al. But the Foot muchinferiour in number, were oppreſſed by the A- 
fricans, and were now yielding up the honour of the day, nor would by 
any of Sipio's encouragements or exhortations be perſwaded to ſtand, till 
the General himſelf giving his Horſe to his Boy, and ſnatching a Shield, 
runs alone between both Battels, and with a loud voice crying out, Vow 
or never Romans reſcue your Scipio from danger. At that voice, both thoſe 
thoſe who ſtood next and ſaw, and thoſe farther of who heard what dan- 
ger he was in, altogether moved , as well with reſpect as fear for their 
General, with great outcrys ran violently upon the Enemy, whole charge 
the Africans notable to ſuſtain, (for towards evening their ſtrength failed 
them for want of Food) began to give ground. Then in a ſhort time 
was made a moſt horrible ſlaughter ; ſuch ſucceſs had Scipio at the Battel 

of Careo, which long time ſeemed doubtful and dangerous, there. were 
ſlain about eight hundred of the Romans, and about fifteen thouſand of 
the Enemy. Scipio purſued the Africans, who made a haſty retreat, in- 
feſting and charging them in Flank or Rear, where-ever he could reach 
them, till they having gained a certain Poſt, fortified by Nature, com- 
modious for Water and Proviſions, and inexpugnable by any nieans, but 
a tedious Siege, called upon by other Afﬀairs, he left $y/lanns to block them 
vp, and went himſelf through the reſt of Spain, reducing the Cities to 
obedience. The Africans belieged by Sy//anns, by little and little made 
their retreat towards the Sea ſide, that they might get over into Caazz, 
followed in their March by $j//anus, who incommoded them to the utmoſt 
of his power, and returned to Scipio to Carthagena. 


Now A/arubal, the Son of Amilcar , having towards the Northern 
Ocean leavied new Forces, being called by his Brother /{an»ibal into 7taly, 
taking his March along the Coalts of the North Sea, that he might ſecure 
himſelf from Sipio ; and croſſing over tlie Pyrenean Mountains , he got 
down in Gal with a numerous Army of Celtiberian Mercenaries ; and 
thus unknown to the Romans made haſte into /aly. Mean while Zvc1us re- 
turning from Rome, told Scipio that the Romans had ſome thoughts of ſend- 
ing him to command in 4/rica ; which being what he himſelt had often 
betore hoped and wiſhed for, he diſpatched away Zelius in five Ships to 
Africa, with preſents to King Hphax, to put him in mind of Sc5p:0's Friend- 
hip , and to entreat him to enter into a League offenſive and defenſive 
with him, if the Romans ſhould ſend any Forces into. Africs : Syphax 
having accepted the preſents, and aver others, promiſed to do as he 
deſired ; which when the Carthaginians heard, they likewiſe ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Syphax, to treat an Alliance with him, whereof S$:/p;o having 
certain intelligence, and judging wiſely, that if the Carthaginians ſhoul 
rob him of Syphax friendſhip, it wouid be a thing of no ſmall zmportance, 
he reſolved to go in perſon to him, and accompanied with Lelius, em- 
' barked on twoGallies, and ſteered his courſe towards Aficz, when he 
came nigh the ſhore, and was upon the. point of entring the Har: 
bour , the Carthaginiari Ambaſſadors ( unknown to the King) armed 
out thoſe long Ships they had, and-in hoe manner went to meet Get: 
c | D : [ 
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but S:jp:o ſetting his Sails was too {wift for them,and got fafely into Port. 
Syphax invited both parties to be his gueſts but privately. made a league 
with Scipio, and having engaged himſelf by fairhful promiſe diſmilled 
him, and leſt the Carthaginians ſhould have any delignto intercept him, 
detained them ſomewhat | rv with him, till he had reached {ſo far off 
to Sea, that he was out of danger, this hazard Sczp!0 run both in the 
Voyage and in Port. *Tis reported that at a Banquet made by that King, 
Scipio and Aſdrubal being placed upon the fame bed, Aſdrubs! dil- 
courſed with him about many things,and admiring his gravity,ſaid after- 
wards among his Friends. Phat he was a'man not only formidable in H ar 
but even in the midſt of jollity and feaſting. | | 


At the ſame time it hapned that not a few of the Celtiberians and Spa- 
niards, whoſe Cities had revolted to the Romans, took pay under A/ago 
the Carthaginian, whom Martins falling upon, flew about fifteen hun- 
dred of, and putting the reſt to flight, diſperſed them among the Cities, 
beſides having driven another wn of an Army commanded by Hanne, 
confiſting of ſeven hundred Horſe and fix thouſand Foot, to a certain 
eminence, he reduced them to ſuch ſcarcity, that they fent Agents to him 
for peace, he commanded them to deliver up Hazno and the Fugitives, 
and then he would treat with them; Whereupon preſently laying hold 
upon Hammo (who ſtood by and heard all this) they delivered him up 
with all the Fugitives. Martivs then demands the Priſoners, whom ha- 
ving alſo received he orders them to bring down the fum of mony promi- 
{ed and agreed upon, into the Plainand Champian Fields, for high places, 
{aid he, not well ſuit with puniſhment ; when they were come into the 
plain, Zou are the Rinz-leaders, {aid he, of thoſe who when their Countries 
have ſubmitted ts ns, yet continue to bear Arms under the Enemy againſt 
them, however laying down your weapons T7 permit you to depart unpuniſhed. 
Hereat the Celriberians grievouſly incenfed cxycd all out with one voice 
they would not lay down their Arms, whereupon followed a ſharp engage- 
ment : 'wherein fome of them ( not unrevenged) being lain, the reſt got 
ſafe ro Mago who ſometime before was advancing towards Hanno's Camp, 
but hearing of his loſs croffed over into Cadiz, where he lay idle in grear 
want, expeCting the Ifſue of things. But Scpio having ſent Sy[lanus be- 
foretothe City of Caftace to receive them into Friendſhip, they not heark- 
ning to peace he prepared to befiege them,and communicated his reſota- 
tions to Scipio, who diſpatching away ſome Engins for the affault, himfelf 
followed, but in his 'march reſolved to force the City of Mhrgis. This 
Town had been confederate with the Romans in the time of the former 
Scipio's, who being lain, the Romans that eſcaped the flaughter flying hi- 
ther they received them; ' bat -( though at thattime in alliance with them 
delivered them up tothe Carthaginians. Scipio enraged at this treachery, 
in four hours: time overcame them, and ous himſelf received a wound 
in the neck, gave not over the fight till he ſaw the Victory certain, the 
Soldiers at their own inſtance, without any command, negleEting the ſpoil 
and plunder (ſo much did their Generals wound, wound their very fouls) 
ſpared neither Sex nor age, not ſuffering their rage to cool till they tevelled 
the whole City with the ground. S$:5p:o being from thence come to Caftacel, 
dividing his Forces into three parts, laid fiege to it, but forbore the afſaulr 
to give the inhabirants time to repent, which he had intelligence they were 
already diſpoſed to, and not long after having ſlain thoſe of the Garrifonz 
that oppolcd their intentions, the Conquerors yielded themſelves to "_ 
| | who 
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who placing there a new Garriſon, and committing the care of the City to 
one of the inhabitants, a man of gocd fame and reputation, he returned 
himſelf to Carthagena, ſending Sllarus and Martins towards the Sea-coaſts; 
that as far as they could they might waſt and ſpoil the whole Country. 
There was a certain town called apa, which had ever ſided with the 
Carthaginians, the inhabitants whereof being beſieged by Martins, and 
well forſeeing if they were overcome by the Romans they ſhould be ſub- 
jeQted ro perpetual {lavery, brought all things they had of value into the 
Market-place, and piling up wood about them, placed their Wives and 
Children on the top of all, then fifty of their ſtouteſt mencompelled b 
oath promiſed, that when they ſaw the City in ſuch diſtreſs, that it ke 
needs be taken, they would firſt kill the Women and Children, and then 
ſetting fire to the pile ſlay themſelves. And ſo invoking the Gods againſt 
Martins, with great Noiſe and Clamor they allied out, when nothing was 
leſs feared by the Enemy, then that they dur{t appear without their 
Walls, wherefore they eaſily repulſed the light Armed Foot, and Horſe, 
which firſt engaged them, and when an Armed Legion advanced,;the de- 
ſperate Aſtapians {till fought moſt couragiouſly, but at length were forced 
to fall under their multitudes, whom they did yield to in valor, being 
all ſlain with their Arms in their hands, thoſe fifty left in the City ſlew the 
Women and Children, and then ſetting fire to the Pile caſt themſelyes into 
it, leaving no fruits of the Victory to the Conquerors. . Martins admiring 
the Aſtapians,fpared the buildings. 


After thele things S$cip#9 fell ſick, and while Martins commanded the 
Army, ſome Soldiers who had ſpent their means in luxury and rior, ſup- 
poling becauſe they had nothing, they ſhould have no rewards, for all their 
labors, but both the Advantage and Honor of all was done, would redound 
to Scipio, openly deſerted /Zartivs, and encamped by themſelves, to 
whom many in like manner flocked from the Garriſons, Mago hereupon 
ſent ſome with Mony to encourage them to a revolt: the Mony they re- 
ceived, and created among themſelves new Leaders and Centurions, who 
managed all things as they pleaſed, and had their own Councils; when 
Scipio heard hereof, he ſent Letters apart to theſe deſerters telling them, 
that being prevented by ſickneſs he could not yet reward them. Others 
he ſent to rhole not yet infected with this Contagion, adviſing them to 
recal their mad fellow Souldiers to their duty, and others again, to all to- 
gether, as if they were reconciled, wherein he wrote that he ſhould be 
ready to pardon any that had lipt aſide, commanding them all to come to 
Carthazent, and receive their pay ; while thele letters were reading,ſome 
thought they were not to be truſted, others gave full credit to them, Ar 
laſt they agreed among themſelves to go all together to Carthavena, In 
the mean time Scipio gives direQtons to thoſe Senators, that were with 
him, that as ſoon as any of the heads of this conſpiracy came, they ſhould 
accolt them ina friendly manner, pleaſantly admoniſhing them, and invi- 
ting them to be their gueſts, privately ſecure them : he likewiſe gave 
Order to his Tribunes, that at dawn of day they ſhould get together the 
moſt faithful of their Souldiers, with their Swords by their lides, and po- 
ſting them in the moſt convenient places of the Aſſembly, if any tumult 
ſhould begin they ſhould preſently fall on, and kill without expeQting a 
ſignal. Not long after day light, the General getting up was brought to 
the Tribunal, and the Cryers were commanded to call the Soldiers to the 
Aſſembly. They not. expecling the Cryers call, thinking it would be ver 
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rude if they ſhould make their General, who had not yet fully recovered 
his freagthwak longer for them ( imagining withal thatſthey were called 

to come and receive rewards) ran in haſt from all parts, ſome without 
Swords and others for haſt, only with a looſe Coat about them, not ftayin 

\; to put on other Cloaths, Scipio ( the appointed guards keeping cloſe) firl 
USvre roved them ſharply for their Villanous ACtion , but 7, ſaid he, pu- 
" abſhment is only to be inflicted on thoſe were Authors Fd the crime, in doing 
whith 7 will uſe your help ; Scarce had he ſpoke theſe words but the 
Croud dividing as if he had given them a ſign to do it, the heads of the 
cs were by the Senators ſet forth in the mid(t, exclaming as they were 


Ie&dng, and 1mploring their fellow Soldiers help, but whoever at their 
Outerys did but murmur, were preſently ſlain by the Tribunes. The reſt 
of the: Croud perceiving the whole place of Aſſembly beſet with Armed 
Men in a {ad ſilence hung down their heads, whilſt thoſe brought into the 
midſt of them, were by S$:ip4o's command firſt ſcourged with Rods, and 
then faſtned to the ſtake , had their heads ſtruck off with Axes ; which 
done he made the Cryers to proclaim paidon to the reſt. In this Condi- 
tion ſtood Scipio's Army. There wasone Zradibitis a little _ and one of 
thoſe who,had made a League and Confederacy with S:ipjio, whoat the ſame 
time thitthe mutiny was in Scipo's Army, in hoſtile maner invaded the 
Territories of;ſome of Scipio's Allies, and when Scipio led the Army againſt 
him, maintHined ſo ſtout a fight, that he ſlew twelve hundred of the Ro- 
mans, but having loſt twenty thouland of his own, he ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Scipio tocrave peace, which for a'conſiderable ſum of Mony was gran- 
ted him. Maſſaniſſe likewiſe croſſing the Sea unknown to Aſarubal, 
came to a conference with Scp/o, and giving him his right hand promi- 
ſed, that if he could come over into Africa, he would give him all the al- 
ſiſtance he could. This was a man in all things conſtant to his Faith, but. 
he for this reaſon fell off from the Carthaginians, Maſſariſſa was betrothed 
to the Daughter of {draba/, the General under whom he now made 
War, and $yph:x almoſt died for this Ladies Love, wherefore the Cartha- 
ginians judging of what importance it would be to them, in this preſent 
War if they could joyn to their party againſt the Romans ſo Potenta King, 
without conſulting the Father, gave him the Daughter in Marriage, and 
and this Aſar»bal out of reſpeCt to him, kept ſecret trom Maſſaniſſa, buthe 
| finding it out ſome other way, ſought thereupon Scipio's friendſhip. Mago, 
having ſtill a fleet to command, ſeeing the affairs of Sai» grown deſpe- 
rate,{ailed among the Ligurians and Gauls, there to raiſe Mercenary Sol- 
diers. After his departure thoſe of Cadiz, as if betrayed by Mago, yielded 
themſelves to the Romans, from which time firſt began the Roman Cuſtom 
to ſend Annual Magiſtrates into Sp4#z as to a Conquered People, to keep in 
Peace and Govern the Province, which hapned in the hundred forty fourth 
Olympiad. But S:ip0 leaving the whole Country in Peace, with no very 
{trong Garriſons (placed all the Soldiers weakned with wounds, together 
in one City, which from 7raly he called the Italian, famous for the birth 
of 7rajan and Adrian, who after in ſucceeding times came to be Roman 
Emperors) and himſelt building a Magnificent Fleet, with a great Num- 
ber of Captives, and loaden with Mony, Agns and other ſpoils, returned 
to Rome, where he was received with mighty Pomp to his great and incre- 
dible glory, as well becauſe of his youth, as becauſe of the Expedition 
wherewith he had done ſo many Noble exploits, infomuch that thoſe who 
envyed him, confeſſed that his ations had far exceeded his Rich Promi- 
ſes, wherefore to the admiration of all Men he received the Honor of Tri- 
Jo umph. 
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umph. Zndibilis who as ſoon as Scipio was gone rebelled, was by thoſe 
who Commanded in Spain, gathering together Vorces out of the Garriſons, 
and Auxiliaries from their Allies, tought with and flain,the ſtirrers upof 
the Rebellion were brought totryal, their goods confiſcate, and they cori- 
dignly puniſhed. The People their confederates condemned to pay tines, 
diſarmed, and forced to give Hoſtages, and reccive ſtronger Garriſons. This 
Ifue had the Romans firſt Attempts in Spazz. 


Id ſucceeding times the Romans being employed in War againſt the 
Gauls, the inhabitants about Po, and Philip of Macedon, the Spaniards 
laying hold of the opportunity, began to form new deſigns. To ſuppreſs 
which were ſent Generals from Rome, Sempronins Tudertinus and M.Hel- 
vidius, and after them Minucius, to whom, becauſe the troubles grew 
greater, Cato, with larger Forces was ſent for Succeſſor, a young Man in- 
deed but ſolid, pat@ht in labor, and fo fam'd for Prudence and Eloquence, 
that he was among the Romans called Demoſth:zes, by way of comparing 
him with that moſt Excellent of all the Grzcian Orators, He arriving in 
\ ain, when he came among the Mart Towns, there gathered about him 

from all parts above forty thouſang Enemies. Having taken a little time 

to Kxerciſe lus Soldiers, when t nals on both ſides were hung out, and 
the Armies ready to Engage, he ſent away his fleet to Marſi/ra, telling the 
Soldiers the preſent danger wasnot ſo great, in their Enemies being ſu- 
perior to them in Numbers ( for that nothing was difficult which ſtedfaſt 
courage could not overcome ) as in their want of ſhipping, ſo that they 
had no way of refuge or ſafety left but in being viftorious, And having 
thus ſpoken led his Soldiers to the fight, not filled with hopes according to 
the cuſtom of other Generals, but with the terror of their danger. The 
Battels being joyned he went every where intreating, preſſing forward, 
and incouraging his Men, and when the fight had continued doubtful till 
evening, not a few falling on both ſides, he with three Cohorts of the re- 
ſerve went to the top of a high hill, from whence he had a clear proſpe&t 
of the whole Aftion, where obſerving his Main Body much place” I run- 
ning down with great {ſhouts and fury upon the Enemy, and tirſt expoſing 
himſelf to danger, he gave a beginning to the Victory. All Nighthe gave 
the Enemy chaſe ſlaying Multitudes, and olleſſng himſelf of theif 
Camp : at his return he congratulated his Soldiers embracing them as the 
Authors of the Victory, then giving them that time to reireſh their bo- 
dics by repole, which their labors required, he afterwards fold the prey. 
But when Deputies came to him from all parts to crave Peace, he fir{t de- 
manded Hoſtages, and afterwards ſigning Letters, ſent them to all the 
People ſeverally, giving order to thoſe that carried them, to take care, 
that they might be delivered in one day, which he had appointed, having 
betore computed in how long time a Meſſenger might be going to the re- 
motelt City, and accordingly to the reſt. By theſe Letters he Comman- 
ded the Magiſtrates of every particular City, that the fame day on which 
they received his Orders, they ſhould demoliſh the Walls of their City, 
which if they delayed, he denounced their ftavery. They newly over- 
come in battel, and ignorant, whether theſe Commands were ſent tothe 
reſt, or to them only, were tormented with great fears, for if this Com- 
mand were to them alone, they knew themſelves not able to withſtand the 
' Romans, and if the Command were general, they were no leſs fearful. 
leſt they ſhould be the only City delay'd it's execution. TROGOT m 
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becauſe they had not time to ſend mutual Meſſengers to each other, and 

- were likewiſe urged to diſpatch by thoſe who brought the Orders, every 
one having their own fatety only in proſpe&, they all diligently ſet them-- 
ſelves about throwing down their Walls, for when they had once decreed 
obedience, they thought their Celerity would prove to their advantage, 
and thoſe whole Walls were firſt demoliſhed ſhould have the Honor ot it. 
Thus all the Cities about the River Zerss by the policy of the General, in 
one day levelled their own Walls, the conſequence of which was, that by 
reaſon of their weakneſs, they continued longer in Peace. 


NIL. Some years after, about the hundred and fiftieth Olympiad the inha- 
bitants about the River /berzs, and the Luſones with many Spaniſh Exiles 
and Fugitives revolted from the Romans. Theſe being defeated by Ful- 
vins Flaccns fled to their ſeveral Cities, but the greateſt part having no 
land, and only laboring for their bread,choſe Complega for their habitation, 
a City newly built, and ſtrangely and ſuddenly become powerful ; from 

72/401, hence ſending to Faccrs, they commanded that the * Cloaks, Horſes and 
Swords of ſeveral Men by name {lain in the late War, might be given up to 
them, and that he would ſuddenly, before any thing worſe betel him, de- 
part from Spain. Anſwer being returned that he would bring them 
many of thoſe Cloaks, Flxccus with the Army following their Deputies, 
pitcht his Camp before the City. But they having Souls too mean to 
maintain {o lofty a Command, betook themſelves to flight waſting the 
landsof the Barbarians their Neighbors. Now the Spaniards went doubly 
clad, their upper garment being looſe and taſtned together with buttons 
which they called a Saga, or Cloak. | 

Tiberias Sempronius Grazchus {ucc2eded Flaceus in Command at the 
"ſametime when twenty thouland Celriberians beſieged Carabis a City in 
Alliance with the Romans. Which becaule ſtrong reports were raiſed of 
it's being taken,Gracchss haſtned the more to relieve. But when he found 
it ſo encompaſſed with Enemies that he could not give the beſieged any no- 
tice of his coming. Cominius Captain of a Troop of Horſe having firſt 
well weighed the matter,and acquainted Gracchus with it, puts himſelfin the 
Spaniſh dreſs, and cunningly mixing with the Enemies Forragers, paſſed 
through their Camp for a Spaniard, and thence by running reached the 
City, telling the Townſmen, that Gracchrs was at hand, whereupon they 
with courage underwent all difficulties till the third day, when the Enc- 
mics retreating at Gracchss approach, they were delivered from the ſiege. 
About the ſame time near twenty thouſand Men coming out of Complega 
towards Gracchus Camp, with boughs in their hands after the manner of 
ſippliants, when they drew near, as if upon a ſudden they had changed 
their minds they made an aſlault, filling the whole Army with fear and 
terror, but Gracch»s by ſingular policy diſſembling a flight, deſerted his 
Tents and preſently after. tacing about, and ſetting upon them intent on 
the Plunder, flew a great number, and taking the City ſubdued likewiſe 
the Contines. After which dividing the Lands among thoſe wanted, and 
giving them ſcats to inhabit in he made a League with all the People that 
inhabited thoſe quarters, chietly on condition that they ſhould be friends 
to the people-of Romer, and to that end mutual Oaths being given and ta- 
ken, they in future Wars proved very ſerviceable to the Romans, for theſe 


things Gracchus name grew famous both in Spain and at Rome, which he 
Magnihcently entred in Triumph. 
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Not many years after, a new and general War was kindled in Sp4iz 
upon this occaſion : Sgada, a large and powerful City of thoſe Celtiberians 
called Belli, received into the League by Sempronius Gyacchns, inviting the 
Citizens of leſſer Towns to joyn with them, began to build = Wall tour 
hundred furlongs about ; compelling the 77tthi, a neighbouring peo- 
ple to do the ſame. The Senate having certain intelligence hereof ; firſt 
torbid the building of the Wall, next demanded the Tribute impoſed by 
Gracchns : Andlaitly, (for this was an Article in Gracchus League) com- 
manded they ſhould attend the Romans in War. As to what concerned 
the Wall, the Celtiberians anſwered , That indeed they were forbid by 
Gracchus to build any new Cities, but about reſtoring or fortifying old 
ones , there was not a word ſpoken ; and for the Tribute, and Service , 
it was ſince Gracchus time, remitted by the Romans themſelves. And in- 
deed ſo it was ; but when the Senate diſpenſes with any ſuch priviledges, 
they always add this exception, fo long as it ſhall be ro theirs, and the 
people of Romes good liking. Nebitior was therefore ſent againſt them 
with an Army of near thirty thouſand ; whoſe coming the Segedians 
foreſeeing, becauſe their Wall was not yet perfeCt, fled with their Wives 
and Children to the Arvacei, beſeeching them to receive them, who not 
only entertained them, but choſe likewiſe Carzs a Segedian, a man quali- 

for War, for General ; who the third day after entrance into his com- 
mand, with twenty thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe, takes his 
Poſt in a place fit for Ambuſhes,being quite covered over with Trees.There 
as the Romans paſſed by,he —_ them,and fought a long time without 
advantage : bur at length, with the death of fix thouſand Roman Citi- 
Zens (as that time no {mall loſs to the City) he bravely overcame them z 
but after the ViAtory, with too much eagerneſs and diſorder, purſuing 
thoſe that fled ; the Roman Horſe left in guard ofthe Carriage, falling on, 
firſt ſlew Carzs, bravely oppoſing them, and with him no fewer than ſix 
thouſand men. Night coming on, ended this diſpute. This {laughter hap- 
p__ on a day by the Romans conſecrated to Yulcan, wheretore unleſs 
rced to it, they will not on this day engage an Enemy. The very ſame 
night the Arvaccs met together at \umantia,a very ſtrong rr bony created 
two new Generals, 4nbo and Zeuco. Three days after Nobilior following 
them,encamps within four and twenty Furlongs of the City, whither came 
to him three hundred Horſe, and ten Elephants ſent from Maſſaniſſa, with 
which he advances towards the Enemy, placing the Elephants behind the 
firſt Battel, that they might not at firſt be diſcovered by the Enemy. The 
Fight beginning, his Front falling off,the ſuddain ſight of thoſe Beaſts fo 
terrified both the Celtiberians and their Horſes, who never before had ſeen 
Etephanes, that turning their backs they fled to the Town. The Roman 
General purſuing; the Flyers turns the Elephants to the Wail, there main- 
taining a ſharp conflict, one of the Elephants wounded in the head with 
a great Stone, grew angry, and my up a horrible roaring, turns upon 
his own Party, and without diſtinguiſhing Friend from Enemy , began to 
rage againſt all he met. The reſtſet on by his roaring began to do the 
fame, and in all places to trample under foot,overturn and diſorder the Ro- 
mans, for it is uſual for Elephants when they are once vexed, to take all 
they meet for Enemies ; for which perfidiouſnels, they are by ſome call- 
ed the. common Enemy. A general flight hereupon began among the Ro- 
mans, which the Numantines from the Walls beholding, made a ally , 
and falling in upon them, diſperſed and trampled down, flew tour _ 
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ſand of them, and three Elephants, and took many Arms, and ſome En- 
ſions : Of the Celtiberians there were about two thouſand {lain : /Vobilior 
"Fatle recruited after the loſs, endeavouring in vain to force the City of 
Auxeninm, where the Enemy had ſtored up their Proviſions, with the loſs 
of no few men retreated into his Camp. . Thence he ſent B:aſims, who 
commanded his Horle,to certain neighbouring people, that joyning friend- 
ſhip with him, = might aitiſt him with ſome Horlemen. He return- 
ing, and bringing ſome Horle with him, the Celtiberians lay in Ambuſh 
for him, who being diſcovered, his aſſociates fled ; bur B:aſius, and many 
of the Romans with him were ſlain : So many loſſes and diſaſters began to 
turn their Allies hearts from them. Ocylzis, a City in which were the Ma- 
gazines of Proviſions and Treaſure, revolted to the Celtiberians. Mobilior 
diſtruſting all things in the preſent neceſſity, wintred in his Tents, covered 
and cloſe ſtopped : but his want of Cora (for he had his ſtore with him) 
was very great ; beſides the violent hail,and bitter cold cruelly afflicted the 
Soldiers, fo that many of them going to fetch in Wood, and others in their 
hard Winter Lodgings dyed with Diltempers, cauſed by the extremity of 
the weather. 


The next year Claudius . Marcellus fucceded Wobilior in his command , 
bringing with him eight thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe. Art his 
firſt coming the Enemy in vain laid ambuſhes for him, for proceeding * 
circumſpeQtly and cautiouſly, he brought the Army in ſafety , and pitch'd 
Camp before Ocylis, which City (being a General fortunate in War) he 
preſently ſubdued , and taking Hoſtages , and.thirty Talents of Silver, 
pardoned them. The Nergobriges hearing of this clemency, asked what 
they ſhould do to obtain Peace likewiſe with him, he demanded a hundred 
Horſe to go ro the War with him. Thoſe they promiſed, but in the mean 
time , ſome of them falling in the skirts of the Roman Army, plundered 
{ome of the Baggage ; ſoon after che Horlc they had covenanted to ſend 
coming , and, being demanded concerning the Baggage, they made an- 
{wer, that ſome ignorant of the agreement made had done it ; but Mar- 
cellus commanded them to be diſmounted, and their Horſes fold ; and af- 
terwards dividing among his Soldiers the prey he had gathered, waſting 
their Fields, he beſieged the City. The Nergobriges, when they ſaw 
that the Engines brought cloſe to the Trench, had ſhaken their Walls , 
{ent a Herald, who inſtead of a Caducens, was cloathed in a Wolves skin , 
to ask pardon tor their faults : the General refuſed it, unleſs with them 
all the Arvari, Belli and 7itthi would ask it likewiſe, which when they 
fiznified to them, they forthwith ſent all of them Deputies to Marcellus, 
to entreat him that content with a moderate puniſhment, he would a- 
gain receive them into the Conditions of RET League. This Petitidn 
lome people a little before by them provoked to War oppoſed : wherefore 
Marcellus commanded the Legates of both parties to diſpute it before the 
Senate ; but by private Letters he adviſed the Fathers todecide all Con- 
troverlies, for he was very deſirous inthe time of his Government, to put 
an end to this War, ſuppoſing he ſhould thereby get Renown and Ho- 
nour. Now Ambaſſadors ſent from confederate and aſſociate Cities, were 
wont to be admitted into the City, and treated as Gueſts; but theſe, as 
coming from Enemies, were according to Cuſtom commanded to lodge 
in the Suburbs ; the Senate taking it ill that they, though Nobi/ior,” who 
was in Sp2iz, before Marcellus had given his opinion for them, had: not 
pzrmitred it to the Romans, 1o they diſallowed the Peace, and gave the: 
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Legates no other anſwer, then that Marcellus ſhould declare to them the 
Senates pleaſure. Then decreeing an Army for Sp4iz , they choſe the 
Soldiers by Lot, which formerly they uſed to enrol by Centuries ; but be- 
cauſe many had complained to the Conſuls, that they had hard meaſure , 
while others were employed and taken up for eaſier ſervice, they thought 
it beſt to chuſe the Army by Lot. Zicinins Lucullus Conſul was made Ge- 
neral , and Corxelins Scipio his Lieutenant. Whilſt he is going to this 
War, Marcellus adviſes the Celtiberians of the approaching War , and 
reſtores the Hoſtages to thoſe redemanded them. After which privately 
{ending for the Chief of the Ambaſſadors, ſent to Rowe in the name of the 
Celtiberians, and keeping him a long time with him, he gave occaſion to 
a ſuſpicion (which he afterwards much more increaſed) that he was in- 
deavouring to perſwade the Celtiberians toleave all things to his Arbitre- 
ment, he endeavouring by all means poſſible to put an end to the War, be- 
fore Zucullus coming : For preſently after this Conference, five thouſand 
Arwvacci got into the City of Nertobriga. And Marcellus leading his Army 
againſt Numantia, and their Camps lying within five furlon;;s of the Ci- 
ty, when he drove the Numantines into their Walls, Ziteaxs their Prince 
ſtopping their courle, cryed out he deſired conference with AZarcellns. 
This Mezrcelizs heard with joytul ears, and receiving the Hoſtages and 
Money he demanded, ſent them all home in peace. By this means, before 
Lucullus came, the War with the Be11;, Arvacci and 7itthi was brought to 
an end. 


But Zucullus , as covetous of Glory , as of adding to his private For- 
tune, which was but very lender, preſently with his Army enters the 
Confines of the Yaccei,a Nation of the Celtiberians, bordering upon the 
Arwvacci, though he neither had command from the Senate, nor had they 
made any War upon the Romans, or any ather way offended him ; and 
croſſing the River, called 7azus, comes to the City Canca, and ſets down 
before 1t: The Citizens inquiring wherefore he came, and what occaſion 
there was for War ; he anſwered, He came to the aſſiſtance of the Car- 
pitani, whom they had wronged, whereupon they retreated into their 
City; from whence, notlong after, making a ſally upon Z»culus men , 
gone to provide Wood and Corn, they flew many, and drove the relt tg 
their Tents. And whenever they came to an Engagement, the Caure, 
who were almoſt all Light Armed Men, were at the firſt for a while ſu- 
periours ; but when their Darts were ſpent, then they turned their backs , 
unskiltul, and unaccuſtomed to a we rx Fight ; ſo that once flying to 
their City, by reaſon of the croud at their Gates, near three thouſand of 
them periſhed. The next day all the graveſt of the Citizens .came out to 
Zxcullus, with Crowns and Olive Branches to know of him upon what 
Conditions they might buy his friendſhip ; they were anſwered by Ho- 
ſtages, an hundred Talents in Silver , and their Horſemen going to the 
Wars with the Romans ; which being preſently agreed to , Zucullus de- 
ſired he might place a Garriſon in the City, which the Caucei likewiſe 
yielded to ; he brings in two thouſand of his choſen men, whom he com- 
manded, as ſoon as they were got in to poſſeſs themſelves of the Wall. 
This done, he lets in all his Army, and at the Signal given by ſound of 
Trumpet, commands them to fall on, and kill all the Caucei, without any 
diſtinftion ; who invoking the Gods, preſiding over Oaths and Covenants, 
and bitterly curſing the Roman perfidiouſneſs, were cruelly murdered, of 
twenty thouſand very few eſcaped,by breaking open the Gates : Zxcnllrs 
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having ſack'd the City, caſt thereby a great infamy on the Roman Name. 
The reſt of the Barbarians flying out of the plain Country, fled among the 
Precipicesand places inacceſſible , others carried all they could into for- 
tified Towns, and what they were foxced to leave they burnt, that no- 
thing might be left for Zxcullns to -plunder. He therefore having wan- 
dred long enough in that Deſert Country, came to the Town of Zzter- 
catia, where were drawn together twenty thouſand Foot, and two thou- 
ſand Horſe ; whom when Zzclus, with imprudence enough, would have 
perſwaded to enter into a treaty of Peace, they reproached him with the. 
ſlaughter of the Cancer, _— whether it were not with the ſame Right 
Hand, and the ſame Faith he had already pawned to the Cancer: : With 
which revilings (as it is ordinary for thoſe whoſe conſciences accuſe them 
of guilt) being extreamly galled, he laid waſte their Country. And 
then belieging the City, and intrenching himſelf, he often drew out his 
Army in Battel, to try if by any means he could draw the Enemy to a 
Battel : but as they, by all means avoided a ſet Fight, fo by continual skir- 
miſhes of Light Armed Foot they annoyed him. But among -the Barba- 
rians there was often ſeen a man remarkable, for the brightneſs of his Ar- 
mour, who often coming on horſeback between the two parties, dared any 
of the Romans to engage him in ſingle Combat, and when none offered 
themſelves, ſcoffing at the Romans with many poſtures of ſcorn and deri- 
ſion, he returned among his own people. When he had often done this, 
Scipio, though yet but young, much aMiCted at it, himſelf advancing out, 
_ undertaking the Duel, though but a middly {iz'd man, overcame this 


Barbarian of a Gigantick ſtature. This Vitory much raiſed the Spirits of 
the Romans ; bur the next night ſundry terrours feiſed them , which 
ſprung from this occaſion. The Barbarian Horſe before Zucallus approach, 
being gone to Forrage , at their return, finding the City beſieged, went 


about, calling out, and filling all the places with their clamours, which be- 
ing anſwered by thoſe within the Town, the Romans were poſleſſed with 
doubtful fears, knowing their poſts not over ſtrong, and the Soldiers by 
continual watchings, and unuſual food extremely weakned, and feeding 
only on Wheat and Barly, with the Fleſh of Stags and Hares, boiled with- 
out Salt, they fell into Fluxes, which {wept many of them away. Ar 
length having filled the Ditch, and by often playing their Engines, ſhook 
the Wall, ſo that part of it fell, they broke into the City ; whence vio- 
lently repulſed, they upon their retreat, not knowing the ground, fell in- 
to the Common Sewer, where many of them periſhed. The next night 
the Barbarians repaired their Walls. After which neither party able any 
longer to diſſemble their miſeries and loſſes, the famine growing violent 
upon them ; $:ip40 freely promiſed the Barbarians, that it they would en- 
ter into League, they ſhould be treated without any Fraud or Treachery. 
The opinion of this mans Virtue was ſo great among the Barbarians, that 
to his Faith they committed themſelves, and the War upon thele conditi- 
ons was removed, that the Intercations ſhould give Zucullus {ix thonſand 
Sagas or Cloaks, a certain number of Cattel , and fifty Hoſtages, for as 
for Gold and Silver, (the thirſt after which, believing Spain every where 
abounded with it, had begot this War) none was given, for it not __ 
of any eſteem among theſe people, they had it not. From hence Zncu/- 
lus went to Palantia, a City much renowned for the Valour of its people, 
and whither many others were fled. Wherefore ſome adviſed the Gene - 
ral to pals by without making any attempt upon it ; but a covetous man 
could not be drawn away from a City he had been told was rich ; till af- 
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ter being by many Excurſions of the Palantine Horſe, cut of from going to 
Forrage, through want of Proviſions he was forced to divide his Army into 
four Bodies,and ſo make his retreat, purſued by thePalantines in the Rear,till 
he came to the River Dorinm, where they gave over following him. Zu- 
cullys wintred in Zurdetania : Thele were the Aftions of the War with the 
Faccei, which though Zcul/us undertook, and carried on without any 
command from the people of Rome, yet he was never called to queſtion 
for it. 


Much about the ſame time the Luſitanians (another people of Spaiz , 
and living under the ſame Laws) commanded by a Carthaginian, waſted 
the Lands of the Romens aſſociates; and putting to flight the Roman Ge- 


nerals, Manlius and Ca/phurnins, flew {1x thouſand men, and among them | 


ZTerentius Varro the Queſtor ; with which Victory the Carthaginians puft 
up , marched as far as the Ocean, and taking with them the Vetones; 
beſieged the Roman Subjects, called the Blaſtophenice. Theſe as fame goes, 
were brought out of Zybia by Hannibal the Carthaginian, and from thence 
took that name. Here the Punick General wounded in the head with a 
ſtone dyed. In his place they ſubſtituted a man, called Ceſaras, who en- 
gaged in fight with 47ummins (lately come from Rome with an Army ) 
was routed and fled ; but when 1/ummziss's men fcattered and diſperſed 
purſued the Victory, rallying, he {lew nine thoufand of them, recovered 
all the plunder of his Camp, and gotall that of the Romans, with many 
Colours and Arms, which the Barbarians in derifion carried throughour 
all- Celtiberia, Mummins with the five thouland he had left intrenched 
himſelf, not daring to take the Field, till he had ſomewhat confirmed the 
minds of his Soldiers, terrified with the laſt ſlaughter. Whence obſer- 
ving the Barbarians, carrying by part of their Booty, ſetting upon them 
unawares, they ſlew many, and recovered the Spoil and the Enligns. The 
Luſitanians inhabitingghe other Banks of the 7 agns, incenſed againſt the 
Romans, of their own accord declared War, and under the Condud of 
Caucenus their General, invaded the Cue, a people ſubje& to the Romans, 
taking from them the large City of Coniftergis ; and thence croſling over 
the Straits at the Pillars of Hereules, ſome of them weat to people :2ica, 
others went and beſieged the City of Ocylis.Thele Mummins tollowing with 
nine thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, ſlew fifteen thouſand of them; 
that were over-running the Country, and as many more at raiſing the 
Siege of Ocylis, meeting likewiſe thoſe who were conveying away the 
Spoil, he cut them off ſo clearly, that there was not a Meſſenger to tell the 
news. Now all the prey that he could carry along with him, he divided 
among the Soldiers, and the reſt, (conſecrated to the Deities, preſiding 
over the War) he burnt, and for theſe things at his return to Rome Tri- 
umphed. | 
 M. Attilins, Succeſlor to Mumminus making an inrode ipto Zuſitanis ; 
killed ſeven hundred men, and taking from them a great City, called Ox- 
thracas, 1o terrified all the neigbouring places, that they furrendred on 
conditions, among which were ſome of the Vetones, the fartheſt people 
of Luſitania, But Attilius being gone, in Winter they all revolted, and 
beſieged ſome of the Roman Subjects, whom, whilſt he was haſting to 
receive Sero:lius Galba (who came to ſucceed Atrilins) marching in a day 
and a night five hundred furlongs, comes within ſight of the Enemy, and 
without any ſtay, or giving the Soldiers any time to refreſh —_ ; 
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after ſuch tedious travel, falls on, and after having fortunately broken 
and put them to flight, he very oy gan purſued them; for his men 
through wearineſs tollowing ſloathfully, and in diſorder : The Barbarians 
rceiving them thus diſperſed to lye down by the way fide to reſt them- 
Etves, gathering again into a Body, fell upon-them, and flew ſeven thou- 
ſand. Galba, with the Horſe whom he had -__ about his perſon, got by 
flight to the City of Carmelis, whither many others likewiſe fled for lafety , 
ci drawing into a Body, and raiſing twenty thouſand men among the 
Aſſociates, he went among the Cuxe;, and there wintred. 
Lucullus, who without any orders from the people of Rome, had made 
War vpon the Yaccei, wintring in 7ardetania, having intelligence that 
the Lulitanians had invaded the Neighbours, ſending out ſome of his beſt 
Captains, flew about four thouſand of them ; and they making a new ir- 
ruption with other Forces, he about Cadiz killed fifteen hundred more , 
and purſuing the reft to a Hill, where they had poſted themſelves , be- 
ſieged them, and took a multitude of men, and at laſt entring Z»ſitaniz ; 
heby parcels depopulated the Country. The ſame did Galba on the 0- 
ther ſide;and when Deputizs came to him and deſired they might again re- 
new the League, which agreed upon before with Att4/zus, then General, 
had been violated , he received them kindly, and gave them his word , 
ſeeming grieved for them, that through meer want, they had been forced 
to uſe Robbery, make War, and break Articles of Peace: But under me , 
{aid he, be no longer in doubt, that your poverty, and the barrenneſs of your 
Country ſhall force you to theſe things ; for if you will henceforward befriends, 
T will grve to ſuch of you, as are in want, good Land, and dividing you into 
three parts, appoint you fruitful ſeats to dwell in, Allured by theſe promiſes, 
they forſook their old Seat, and aſſembled in great numbers where Galbz 
had commanded, whom dividing into three parties, he ordered each to 
march down into the Plains he aſſigned them, and there for a while wait 
till he returned to them. Then coming to the firſt, as already friends , 
he commanded them to lay down their Arms, and thus diſarmed, drew 
a Ditch about them, and then ſending in ſome with Swords, flew them 
all, crying out, and invoking the Faith of Gods and Men. Thus with all 
imaginable ſpeed, he ſerved the ſecond and third party, before they could 
have any notice of their Companions Calamity. Thus was Treachery re- 
venged, not as became Romans or Roman Clemency , but incitating the 
Barbarians ſavegneſs and cruelty : yet ſome of them eſcaped , amon 
whom was /77riatus, who not long after commanded the 75 ack hy an 
performing many worthy Exploits, killed a multitude of Romans , but of 
thoſe things, as done afterwards, we ſhall ſpeak in due time. Galba ſur- 
paſſing Zrcu//s for covetouſnels, diſtributed but little of the prey to the 
Soldiers, leſs to his Friends, and the reſt converted to his own uſe. And 
though he were one of the richeſt of all the Romans, yet as is reported in 
time of Peace, he never ſcrupled at lye nor perjury , ſo it turned to pro- 
fit, hated thexefore by all, and _ to judgement ; yet by force of Mo- 
ney he got off:Not long after thoſe that remained after Zz#cullvs and Galba's 
Treachery, being gathered together to about ten thouſand men, with in- 
curſions waſted the Country of the 7irdetani. Againſt whom C. Perelius 
come from Rome with new Forces, and joyning with thoſe before in Spain, 
marched with about ten thouſand men, who firſt falling in among their 
Forragers flew many of them, and forced the reſt to a certain place, where 
it they ſtaid, they periſhed by Famine, and if they removed , were in im- 
minent danger of falling under the Roman Swords. So great a _ 
they 
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they werein, wherefore ſending Legates to e:livs with Olive Branches, 

they deſired a place todwell in, _ thenceforward to live under the 
Roman Power. #/etilius gave his word to perform their requeſt, and al- 
ready Conditions were agreed on , when /iriatus (who eſcaped from 
Galba's wicked cruelty, and by chance at that time ſojourned among them) 
began to admoniſh them of all the Romans Treachery, who after having 0 
often pawned their Faith to them, had perfidiouſly aſſaulted them, telling 
them their preſent Army was only the Relicks of Zxcnllus and Galba's 
perjury. Adding, if they would obey him, he would ſhow them a ſafe 
way to retreat out of that place. By which words forewarned, and their 
hearts quickned by ſome hope, they choſe him General, whereupon he 
firſt of all draws themup, as if preparing them to fight, then gave orders, 
that as ſoon as they ſaw him mount his Horſe, diſperſing themſelves all o- 
ver the Country, they ſhould by divers ways get to the City of 77ibola, 
and there ſtaid for him. In- the mean time a thouſand choſen Horſe he 
kept with him in a Body : and things thus diſpoſed, at one inſtant 3riatas 
mounts his Horſe, and they all took their flight. /eti/:ns afraid to purſue 
men ſo diſperſed; ſeeing /7riatus ſtanding, turned towards him, thinking, 
to provoke himto fight, who ſeemed to offer the occaſion: but YViriatus by 
the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe, eluding all his endeavours, ſometimes retreat- 
ing, aud ſometimes advancing, but keeping in continual motion, ſpent all 
that day, and the next upon the ſame ground. Till conjecturing that by 
this time , his fellows fled before might be in ſafety ; he ſet forward by 
night , and through by-ways, and on nimble Horſe ſoon got to 7ribola. 
The Romans, both becaule of their heavy Armour, ignorance of the ways, 
and withal being mounted on other kind of Horſes, not being able to 
follow him. Thus /ir:atzs ſaved the Army , when themſelves were in 
utter deſpair, and loſt to all hopes. The bravery of which Exploit being 
{ſpread among the Barbarians, added to him both Honour and Power , 
many joyning with him, by whoſe aſſiſtance he held out three whole years 
againſt the Romans. I have therefore deſigned to write here at once 
all this Viriatick War, which gave no ſmall trouble to the Romans ; and 
if any thing happened in the mean time in azz, to relate it after- 
ward. 


Petilins therefore purſuing *riatus, came to 7ribola, but in the way as yy. 
he was paſling over a certaig woody Hill, /iriatus having got behind 
with his Horſe, and an Ambuſh riſing in Front both at once, ſet upon 
the Romans , whereof they flew many, threw others down into the 
Vallies, and many fell into their hands alive, among whom was /1/ius 
whom he that took, ſeeing old and fat, thinking him good for nothing, 
ſlew him. Of ten thouſand Romans ſcarce ſix thouſand eſcaped to Car- 
peſſus, which I ſuppoſe was once by the Greeks called 7arteſſus, where 
King Arganthonixs (who is reported to have lived one hundred and fifry 
years) once reigned. The Soldiers eſcape by flight, and yet trembling, 
Petilius is Queſtor diſpoſes upon the Walls, and five thouſand aſſociates, 
which he had deſired from the Bell; and 737tthi, he ſent out to meet /iria- 
tus, who made ſuch a ſlaughter of them, that not a Meſſenger was left 
to bring back the news. So thenceforward the Queſtor lay quiet in the 
City, cxpeCting aſſiſtance from Rome. In the mean time /:riatus, with- 
out controul , waſtes the Country of tlie Carpet/, which was ſufficiently 
fertile, till C. Plautivs comes from Rome with ten thouſand Foot , and 


thirteen hundred Horſe ; when diſſembling a flight, P/arrius ſent four 
| thouſand 
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thouſand meri to purſue him, whom turningupon, he cut _gff all but a ve- 
ry few; and croſſing the 7agus, went and incamped among the Olive 
Mountains, upon thet which 1s called YZerus Hill , whither Plautias fol- 
lowing out of an earneſt deſire to repair his former lols, fights a ſet Battel 
with him, and being with a mighty ſlaughter overcome;flees without any 
order to.the Towns for refuge, and in the midſt of Summer takes up his 
Winter Quarters , not daring look abroad. Wherefore /:riatus freely 
ranged over the whole Country, forcing the owners of the Ground to pay 
a value for the Crop, then almoſt ready for their Sickle, or el{c he deſtroy- 
edor burnt it. Theſe things being underſtood at Rome, the Fathers ſeat 
Fabins eAimilianus Maximus (Son to eAfmilins Paulus, who lubdued Per- 
ſeus, King of Macedon) with Power to raiſean Army ; who becauſe the 
ſtrength of the ay was in a manner exhauſted, firſt by the ſubverſion of 
Carthage, then by ſubduing the Greeks, and laſtly by bringing to a happy 
ſue the Macedonian War, that he might ſpare thoſe had out-lived ſo ma- 
ny Engagements, enrolled two Legions of raw young Men; and having 
rocured ſome further aſſiſtance from the Aſſociates, with an Army of a- 
Tour fifteen thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, came to Oro, a City 
of Fain; from thence that he might not throw himſelf upon the Enemy, 
with an undiſciplined and unexperienced Force that had never yet ſeen any 
kghting, he croſſed over into Cadiz, to ſacrifice to Hercules. Firiatus 
met with a party of his men going to wood, flew a = many, and. put 
the reſt to flight; and his Lieutenant again bringing them out to engage , 
Firiatus again defeated them, and took a great booty ; but when Maximus 
himſelf came, bringing armed Soldiers to try if he could entice him to a 
Battel, and daily provoking him, ſeeing /7riatus avoided a general En- 
gagement, {ending out parties by frequent skirmiſhes, he made trial of 
the Enemies ſtrength , and increaſed his own mens courage and confi- 
dence : aed whenever he ſent out to Forrage, he gave a Convoy of Le- 
gionary Soldiers and Horle to the light armed Foot, for this Diſcipline he 
had learn'd from his Father in the Macedonian War. Winter being paſt, 
and his Army well exerciſed and confirmed,he made a ſharp War upon/7- 
z/atus,and putting himſclf to flight,took two of his Cities,and burnt another. 
Viriatus himſelf flying toa place called Becor, he followed, and flew many 
of his men, and then went and wintred at Corduba. Yiriatus being now 
no longer ſecure as formerly, drew off from the Roman Alliance the 4r- 
wacet, 7itthiand Belli, warlike people, whg waged another long and labo- 
rious War by themſelves,which from Vmantia,one of their Cities,was call- 
ed the amantine,which immedately after the Viriatick, we {hall proceed 
to treat of, Yiriatus therefore, in another part of Spazz, coming to a ſet 
Battcl with Q#iztizs, another Roman General , and being overcome, re- 
treated to the Mountains of Yexus ; from whence turning again upon the 
Enemy, he flew ſome of Q#izti#5 men , took ſome Colours, and forced the 
reſt intotheir Camp. He likewiſe by force drove out the Garriſon at 
{tuca, and waſted the Country of the Baſitani, whilſt Qnitius, out of 
weakneſs, and want of Military knowledge, lay ſhut up in Corduba (where 
in the midft of Autumn, he took uphis Winter Quarters) and only now 
and then ſent out C. Martins, a Spaniard of the Italian City againſt the 
Enemy. . That year being expired ſo, Quintins eAfmilianus fucceeded his 
Brother Fabins Maximns eAimilianus , bringing with him two Roman 
Legions, and fome Allies , ſo that all his Forces might be about ſixteen 
thouſand Foot, and ſixteen hundred Horſe. He wrote likewiſe to 477- 
cipſa, King of /\Vumidia, to ſend him withall ſpeed ſome pag : but 
1aſtnins 
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haſtning to /taca, and leading with him only part of his Army ; /7r:4- 
tus met with ſix thouſand men, coming on with great noiſe and clamour, 
and with long hair, which the Barbarians uſed to wear and ſhake in time 
- of fight to terrific their Enemies ; yet he bore his charge with ſo much 
courage, that the Enemy was repulſed without effefting any thing. But 
when the other part of the Army, with ten thouſand Elephants, and three 
hundred Horſe from Zybis were come to him, enlarging his Camp, he 
firſt drew out his Army againſt /7riatns, and over-powring him, routed 
and put him to flight : but when breaking their Ranks in the purſuit, /7- 
riatus obſerved the confuſion, rallying, he flew about three rhouſand men, 
and drove the reſt to the Camp : He likewiſe aſſaulted their Camp, while 
ſcarce any would ſhut the Gates again the invading Enemy, but moſt 
ſtruck with pannick fear, hid themſelves in their Huts, and neither by 
the General nor Military Tribunes could be got out to fight, .yer above all 
Fannins, the Brother-in-Law of Zelizs,did in this Battel, in a fingular man- 
ner make his courage manifeſt. Night coming on, favoured and ſaved 
the Romans. But /7r:atusnight and day omitred no opportunity, ſome- 
times with light armed Foot, and ſometimes with nimble Horſe to weary 
out the Romans, till atlaſt he forced Servil/zanus to raiſe his Siege from /- 
tuca, And himſelf beginning to be pinched with hunger, and having but 
ſlender Forces, ſetting on fire his Tents by night, marched towards Z»ſi- 
tania, Servilianis in his going off, not being tollowed, tranſlated the ſeat 
of War into Betwria, where he {ciled upon five Cities, rhat bore good 
will to Yiriatus : Thence led his Forces among the Cunei, from whence 
he again marched into Z»ſitania againſt Yiriatus himſelf. In this way 
meeting with two Captains of Thieves, Curins and Apuleins, with tenthou- 
- ſand men, they very much vexed the Romans, acd joyning Battel wherein 
Carins was killed, they yet = ſome booty, all which Servilianns not lon 
after recovered, and likewiſe took by force the Cities Z/cadia, Gemella _ 
Obolcola, in all which: Firiatus had placed Garrifons, ſome of which he 
made Captains, and others he let go. Of ten thouſand Priſoners he had, 
five hiindred he made paſs under the Ax, and fold the reſt. After this he 
went to Winter Quarters, leaving the War to him that was to Command 
next year, and theſe things done, returned to Rome. Quintins Pompeins 
Amlns ſucceeded him in Command. 


Mean while his Brother 1Maximns eAZmilianus, having received upon 
ſubmiſſion one Comnba, a Captain of Thieves, did indeed pardon him , 
but cut of all his Companions hands : but when purſuing ”:r:at»s, he was 
about to incloſe Zriſaxe, one-of his Cities, with a Trench and Palilado. 
Firiatas entring the City by night, and making a Sally by break of day , 
not only drove thoſe that were working upon the Lines from their la- 
bour, making rhem throw away their Spades and Mattocks, but likewiſe 
forced all the reſt of eAmilianus Forces ready drawn up, and 1n a poſture 
to engage him, to flee among the Rocks and Precipices, from whence there 
was no- way to eſcape; yet here ſucceſs made not /iriatus inlotent ; 
but ſuppoſing he now might upon fair Conditions lay down Arms, and 
enter into friendſhip with the Romans ; he contraCted a League, which 
the people of Rome afterwards confirmed, and called /:riatus friend, giving 
Orders his Aſſociates ſhould enjoy the Lands they poſſeſſed. Thus a War 
heavy to the Romans ſeemed on eafie Conditions quite extinQt ; but this 
Peace proved not laſting, for Cepio, brother to eAmilianns, Author of this 
League, and his Succeffor in Command , finding fault with the Conditi- 
ons, 
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ons, as diſhonourable to the Roman people, prevailed with the Senate to 
have leave privately to incommode /7riatus, as he thought fit, and con- 
tinually urging them, and plying them with Letters, at length procured a 
Decree to declare open War againſt /7r/atus, fortified with which Decree 
he received upon Gevader the City of 4rſa, Yiriatus looking on , and 

urſued /iriatus himſelf, flyingand walting all as he went to Carpetaze , 
Feioging with him greater Forces than /7iriatns, who by reaſon of the 
paucity of his men, not — fit to engage, ſending away the great- 
eſt part of his Forces, by an obſcure Valley, drew up the reſt upon a cer- 
tain Hill, making a ſhow, as if he were willing to fight the Enemy, but 
when he thought thoſe ſent before were qut of danger , he flew after 
with {o much {corn of the Enemy , and ſo much celerity, that thoſe who 
followed him, knew not which uy to take. Cepio turning his Arms 
againſt the Vetones and Callaici waſted their Country: but now follow- 
ing Firiatus Example, many other Bands of Rovers, by- their incurſions 


waſted Zuſitania. Againſt whom Sex. Funivs Brutus being ſent, he conſi- * 
dering the diſtance of places (being all that ground between the four Na-' 


> vis vigable Rivers of 7 agus, * Zethe, Dorius and Bxtis)gave them a hard chaſe, 
Limia. they running hither and thither, after the manner of Thieves , and now 
following, and then flying, diſpairing to catch them , and yet thinking 

the not taking of them would be diſhonourable, though on the other ſide 

the taking of them would be no great Triumph ; he led his Army into 

the Thieves own Country, thinking with the ſame trouble to take revenge 

of them (for he thought they would all come home to defend their own ) 

and withal enrich his Soldiers by the ſpoil. Led on with theſe thoughts 

and imaginations, he feifed upon all ſtood in his way. The Barbarians 

coming out to oppoſe him, and the Women aſliſting and bearing Arms 

with ſuch courage and eagerneſs, that even in the midiſt of ſlaughter their 

voices were not to be heard. Some indeed there were, who taking what 

they could, fled up tothe Mountains, to whom, becauſe they asked par- 

don, Brutus gave whatever remained of theirs. Thence croiling the Ri- 

ver Dorirs, carrying Fire and Sword through all parts far and near, and 

receiving Hoſtagesof all that yielded, at length he came to the River of 

* Lethe or Li- * Oblivion, and firſt of any Roman croſſed it. Thence going to Vimis a- 
— nother River, he made War upon the Bracari, becauſe they had ſtopped, 
and taken the Proviſions, bringing to the Roman Camp. *Twas the Cu- 

{tom likewiſe of theſe people to bring their Women armed into the Field, 

who would rather die than turn their backs, or utter any unworthy cry 

nay, theſe very Women, when led away Captives, would ſome kill them- 

{elves, and others cut their Childrens Throats, thinking Death much bet- 

ter than Slavery, yet ſome Towns yielded to Brutus, who not long after 

revolting, he again reduced to obedience ; among others Zalabri2z often 

accepting Conditions, often rebelled. Thither Brut#s coming,the Town\- 

men imploring mercy, and referring themſelves to diſcretion, he firſt com- 

manded them to deliver all Roman Fugitives, Captives and Arms, then 

that with their Wives and Children they ſhould leave the City , which 

when readily they ſubmitted to, inclofing them with his Army, he began 

to let them underſtand how often they had revolted, and how often renew- 

ed the War; poſſeſſing them with an extreme fear and opinion, how grie- 

vouſly he was offended with them , and ending all in reproaches of their 

Treachery ; but yet taking away their Horſes , Proviſions, and publick 

Money, beyond their own hopes, he reſtored them their Town to dwell 

in. After doing all theſe things, Bratus returned to Rome. Theſe at- 

tempts 
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tempts of other Bands of Thieves happening in the ſame time, and after 
the Example of /iriatus, I thought convenient to place with that War. 
But now /iriatus ſent Audax Ditalco, and Minas, the moſt fairhful of his 
Friends to Cepio to make Peace. Theſe Cepio engaged by great Gifts, and 
large hopes, to make him a promile to kill 7:iriat*s, which at length they 
in this manner performed : /77riatzs was a man given little to ſleep , as 
well becauſe of the ſnndry cares diſtraQted him, as becauſe of his conti- 
nual employs, wherefore likewiſe he often ſlept in Armour, that he might 
be ready upon all ſervices, and to that end by night the entrance to him 
was always open to lus Friends, being by this means free to be called ar 
all ſeaſons. Azdax, and the Conſforts of his villany, obſerving his firſt 
lying down, as if they had ſome earneſt buſineſs, went into” his Tent , 
and wounding him in his Throat,for that part only of his Body was naked, 
flew him as he lay ; then without any noiſe, no one thinking they had 
given him his deadly wound, they went out and fled to Cepio, and de- 
manded their reward. He only granted them the enjoyment of what then 
they had, and referred them to te Senate for rewards. The Day com- 
ing on, /:riatus Clients, anc indeed the whole Army thinking him ſtill 
at relt, wondered what ſhould make him ſleep more than crdinary , till 
ſome going in, let them underſtand he lay ſlain in his Arms. Then 
preſently a general lamentation and mourning was heard throughout the 
whole Camp, all aMiQting themſelves for his death ; and beginning to be 
doubtful of their own ſafety, for fo they reputed themſelves, having loſt 
a General, who had been converſant in, and had freed them from {ſo ma- 
ny dangers. But that which moſt of all tormented them was, that they 
could not find the Authors of this Villany. Therefore covering the Body 
with moſt magnificent Habits, they burnt itupon a very high Pile, then 
Horſe and Foot marching in Troops, and Companies round aboubin Arms, 
after a barbaraus manner , celebrated /7riatzs Memory ; nor departed 
they from the Pile, till the fire of it ſelf went out. The Funeral Rites 
pertormed, they ſct forth rewards fgr G/:4/ators. So great a deſire of 
him did /7iriatzs leave behind him, a man (as among the Barbarians) 
moſt worthy of Command, behind none in encountring dangers, and the 
moſt exaQ man living in dividing the Prey, for he never took nor offered 
his friends more than their ſhare, and himſelf diſtributed it to the Vali- 
ant, whereof this was the conſequence (which is very rare, and I know 
not whether ever it happened to any other General) that though he had 
an Ariny compoſed of many divers Nations, yet in eight years, which 
he waged War, no Mutiny every happened among(t them, but he had 
always his Soldiers in a ready obedience, and forward in the encountring 
of danger. Having created Zantalus General in the room of iriatus, 
they undertook the Expedition againſt Szgunmtum. This City Hannibal 
| having ſubverſed, reſtored, and from his Countries name, called Cartha- 
gens, The Spaniards repulſed thence , as they croſled over the River 
Betis, Cepio following preſſed ſo hard upon them, that 7ztalvs di- 
ftruſting his Aﬀairs, delivered up himlelt and his Army, upon Conditi- 
on they ſhould be treated no worſe than Subjects. So being difarmed , 
that they might no more live like Thieves, they had ſufticient Lands ſer 
out to them : And thus ended the Viriatick War. 

Now let us return to the War with the Yaccei, or Numantines, whom 
Viriatns. had engaged to a revolt, Cecilius Metellns lent againſt theſe 
with larger Forces, terrified and oppreſſed by his Expedition (tor in the 
height of their fear, he ſet upon them unawares) they were ſoon gg 
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There remained only two Towns, 7ermantiaand Numantia, of which the 
latter, by reaſon of its being ſurrounded, as it were, with two Riyers, 
Valleys andextreme thick Woods, was of very dithcult approach, there 
was only one way to it by the Plain, and that fortihed with Ditches 
- and Turn-pikes. The Numantines themſelves excellent Soldiers, both on 
Horſeback and Foot , but not more than eight thouſand , with which 
number, though ſmall, yet by reaſon of their ſignal Valour, they for a 
long time vexed and tired the Romans. But Winter being palt, Metellus 
delivered over the Army admirably well exerciſed to Q. Pompeins Aulus, 
being then thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horle. Pompey raiſing 
his Camp from NVamantia, whither togo I know not ; the Numantines 
making a Sally, oppreſſed {ome of his ſtragling Horſe, whereupon he re- 
turning, drew up his Army in the Plain z the Numantines half flying, by 
little and little retreated. Atlength Pompey ſeeing, that by reaſon ofthe 
difficulties of the Turn-pikes, and Ditches, and the continual Execution of 
light armed Numantines, his Army began to diminiſh, and waſte inſenſi- 
bly, removed his Camp to Zermantis, where he thought there was leſs to 
do. Here likewiſe engaging with the Enemy, he loſt {even hundred Sol- 
diers, and the Military Tribunes bringing Proviſions to the Camp, were by 
the Numantines put flight , the ſame day in a third conflift, many Ro- 
man Footmen and Horlemen, with their Horſes being driven into rough 
and craggy places, the reſt ſtood in Arms all night without any ſleep, 
then at»break of day the Enemy fallying out, they fought all day with 
equal Fortune till night coming on parted them. Thence Pompey march- 
ed towards a little Town, called 17alia, held by a Garriſon of the Numan- 
tines. The Malians _— by treachery {lain the Garriſon, delivered the 
Town to Pompey, who diſarming them , and taking their Hoſtages, he 
marched to Sedetaniz , to deliver thole people from rhe robberies of 7 az- 
ginus, a Captain of Thieves, him he overcame, and took many of his peo- 
ple , but ſo much gallantry of Spirit was found among Thieves, that none 
of the Captains would ſubmit to flayery, but ſome {lew themſelves, others, 
thoſe that bought, and ſome ſunk the Ships, in which they were tran- 
Iported: Pompey returning to the Siege of \Vamantia, endeavoured to di- 
vert the courſe of a certain River, that ſo he might ſubdue the City by 
Famine; the Inhabitants making a filent Sally without Trumpets, hin- 
dred the work, and forcing the River upon-thoſe would have turned its 
courle , effectually did their buſineſs , repulſing all that came without 
their Lines; and 1n ſhort, confining the Romans to their Tents, whom a- 
gain engaging as they went out to Forrage , they flew many , and a- 
mong others Oppius, a Tribune of the Soldiers. And another party of the 
Romans being throwing up a certain Ditch, they ſet upon them, and ſlew 
forty with their Over-ſ{cer. About the ſame time came certain Counſel- 
lors from Rome, and a freſh Army of new raiſed men, who the old being 
diſmiſſed (for they had ſerved ſix years in this War)ſupplyed their places. 
Pompey aſhamed of fo many defeats, deſirous to waſh away the ſtain, lay 
all Winter in his Tents. The Soldiers thus quartered under the open Fir- 
mament , 1n a bitter cold Seaſon, and having never before experienced 
inclemency of Air and Water, fell into Fluxes, of which ſeveral' dyed. 
And another part going out to Forrage , the Numantines having laid an 
Ambuſh cloſe to the Roman Camp, provoked the Romans ro skirmiſh, 
who not enduring to be dared, threw themſelves without the Lines. 
Then thoſe in Ambuſh ſuddenly rifing, many both of the Commons and 
Nobility fell, and the Forragers coming, in at the ſams time, they laid a 
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good parcel of them on the ground. Pompey grieved at ſo many lolles 
retreats with his Counſellors into Towns , there to paſs away the reſt of 
the Winter, till his Succeſſor expetted with the firſt of the Spring came : 
but fearing to be called to account for the ill management of the War, he 
had ſome private Conferences with the Numantines about putting an end 
to it: The Numantines being themſelves broken by the death of many 
gallant Men, by their Fields lying fallow, by want of Proviſion, and the 
unexpeQted durance of the War, were eaſily perſwaded to ſend Agents to 
Pompey to treat of Peace. He indeed publickly adviſed them to ſubmit 
themſelves to the Romans diſcretion , (nor could he contrive any other 
Conditions Honourable for the Roman People) but privately he taught 
them what was twbe done z when they were come to terms , and they 
had yielded to the Romans, he demanded Hoſtages , Captives and Run- 
aways, and had them delivered, and of thirty Talents of Silver, which 
was agreed to be = the Numantines counted part to him, and part he 
was to give time for. But it happened that when they had got together 
the reſt of the Money, and brought it to Pompey, his Succeſſor AZ. Po- 
pilius Lena was come. Wherefore being no more in fear of War now , 
he had one to ſucceed him, knowing well that he had made a diſhonou- 
Table Peace, and that without any Orders from the People, he began to 
deny he had any dealings with the Numantines ; but they by the Teſti 
mony cf many Senators, Commanders of Horſe, and Military Tribunes, 
eaſily convinced him. . Popilius referred them to Rowe, there tocome to 
a Trial with Pompey ; the report being made to the Senate, they left 
Pompey and the Numantines to conteſt with each other. Mean while the 
Senate FAVE Orders to continue the War, and Pop:/ius having done no- 
thing elle (till the comirig of his Succeſſor Atrilins Mancinus) fave lead- 
ing the Army into the Territory of the Luſones, neighbours to the Nu- 
mantines, returned to Rome. Mancinus often engaging with the Numan- 
tines, was always overcome}; at length, with the lols of many , flying 
into his Camp, upon a falſe rumour caſt abroad, that the Caztabr: and 
FYaccei were coming to the relief of the Numantines ; growing feartul 
in the dead of the night (all whicli he had ſpent without any. Fires) flees 
into a Deſert place, where once was a Trench of Nob/Lor's, in which 
place, neither prepared nor fortified, being incloſed by break of day by 
the Numantines, ſtanding round about, and threatning death to all, un- 
leſs he made Peace, he granted Conditions equal to the Numantines and 
Romans, and bound himſelf to the performance , which when it was 
brought to Rome, all meri were exceedingly enraged at fo baſe and igno- 
minious a League, and ſent one of the Conſuls, eAZmilins Zeprdus into 
Spain, recalling Mancinus (whom likewiſe the Numantine Legates fol- 
lowed) to ſhow reaſons for his Condutt. eAfZmilivs while he ſtays for 
an anſwer from the City, impatient of idleneſs, (for in theſe times men 
ſought not after Command for the Publick good, but either out of ambi- 
tion of Glory, or private gains, or hopes of the Honour of Triumph) he 
falſly accuſed the /7acce:, that inthis War they had ſupplyed the Numan- 
tines with Proviſions. Whereupon he ſpoiled their Country, and laid 
Siege to Palantia their chief City, which had not in the leaſt atle violated 
their Covenants. Calling to him, and joyning with him in this work, 
Brutus his Son-in-Lawy, who, as we have before mentioned, was lent into 
the other part of Spain. To them C:zz4 and Cecilivs coming Legates trom 
Rome, declared that the Senate was doubtful, whether after ſo many loſles 
it was convenient for eAm1ilius to engage in a new War, and to that _ 
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they produced a Decree of the Senate, whereby cAZmilius was forewarn- 
ednot to make War with the /accei. But he having already begun the 
War, thinking the Senate were ignorant of many things, as firit, that he 


'. h:d joyned Forces with Brutss, then that the Yaccei had aſſiſted the Nu- 


mantines with Men, Money and Proviſion, beſides his retreat now mighr 
make a ſtrange alteration in Afﬀairs, there being danger, left thereupon 
the Enemy ccntemning the Romans as fearful, all Spai» ſhould rebel. So 
Cinna returned without doing any thing, only wrote thus much to Rome. 
After theſe things, eAmilivs took care in a well-fortified place, to cauſe 
Machines to be built, and to lay in ſtores of Corn. Flaccus, who was 
for that year Commiſſary General of Proviſions, as he brought Viftuals 
to the Camp, fell into 2 manifeſt Ambuſh, from whence he freed him- 
ſelf by this cunning, he ſpread a rumour among the Soldiers, that eAZ- 
milins had taken Palantia, at the news of which his party beginning to 
ſhout and rejoyce, the Barbarians hearing them, and believing it to be ſo 
indeed, of their own accord drew off : by this policy Hlaccus ſaved his + 
Proviſion from the Enemy. But the Siege of Pa/artia being ſtill prolong- 
ed, and food failing, Famine began ſorely to aMict the Romans, for not 
only all the Cattel, but many men died. Indeed the Generals, eAfmilius 
and Brutus long bore out _ theſe misfortunes, bravely and conftant- 
ly ; but at length compelled to yield to them, about the laſt watch of the 


night, they gave Orders to Diſcamp z and the Military Tribunes and 
Primipiles running up and down, urged every one to get ready to march 
by the firſt Light, ſo that doing all things in a hurry, they forlook their 
ſick and wounded men, hanging upon them, and-beleeching them not 'to 
betray them: In ſuch confuſion they marched away, that it could only 


be faid, they did not flee ; the Palantines ſeveral times falling on them , 
and keeping cloſe up to them from morning till it was night, and doing 
them much detriment. As ſoon as it was dark , the Romans ſpent by 
hunger and travel, __ themſelves by Companies about the Fields , 
and the Palantines , ſome Deity turning them back, went home. The 
Romans, for this ill management , depriving eAfmilins of his Conſulate 
and Command, fined him beſides in a [260% of Money. The cauſe likewiſe 
between Marcinus, and the Numantine Legates was heard in Senate ; 
theſe alledging their League with AMarcinus, he transferring the fault 
upon Pompey, the former General , who had delivered over to him' a 
vicious and unwarlike Army, which was therefore often overcome, and 
that he himſelf had likewiſe made Peace with the Numantines ; he like- 
wiſe added, that it was no wonder, if this War had no good ſucceſs, 
which they had againſt all Juſtice decreed. Though the Fathers were 
equally angry with them both , yet Pompey, againſt whom there had 
beena former ſentence given, came off : But Marcinus, for being Au- 
thor of {o baſe a Peace without their Orders, they condemned to be de- 
livered up to the Numantines, after the Exampbte of thoſe Fathers , who 
once gave up naked to the Samnites twenty Generals , who without 
their Command had concluded a League. Marcinus being brought to 
Spain, was by Furins, in like manner, yielded up naked to the Numan- 
tines, but they refuſed to accept him. Againſt them Calphurnins Piſo 
was nexr Choſen General, who brought not his Army againſt Vumantia ; 
but entring the confines of the Palantines, returned thence with an incon- 


ſtderable booty , and the reſt. of the time of his Government, ſpent in 
Winters Quarters in Capertazia. 
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- The People of Rome offended at this Numantine War, which in all XXL 
Mens judgement was yet like to be more tedious, and difficult, decreed 
the other Conſulate to Cornelis Scipio newly. come from Carthage, for 
they believed him the only Man by whom the Numantines could be ſub- 
dued. But being under the Conſulary Age, appointed by the Law made 
in the Carthaginian War,by the Tribunes of the People, they now repealed 
that Law, and the next year again confirmed it. Thus Scipio being 
again declared Conſul haſtned to NVimantia with no Army,. the Ciry 
Forces being waſted by ſo many Wars, and there being ſtrength enough 
in Sp«in. Yet by the Senates permiſſion he carried ſome Yoluntiers from 
other Cities, and Kings, who out of particular Friendſhip went with 
him, to whom he added about five hundred Clients and Friends out of 
the City, whom liſting in one Band he called inwv i\w, that is, the 
Band of Friends, all theſe amounting to about four thouſand he commit- 
ted to the leading of Buteo his Nephew, he himſelf ſlendetly accompanied 
went before to the Army in Sp4i/z, whom he wes informed were debau- 
ched with all manner. of Idleneſs, Diſcord and Luxury. Wherefore 
knowing well enough he could never overcome his Enemies, winleſs he 
firſt rhroughly purged and ſuppreſſed the Vices of his Army , as ſoon 
as he cams to the Camp, he thought nothing more fitting then to expel 
thence all Huckſters, Whores, and Southſaying Prieſts, to which laſt the 
Soldiers, diſinayed with ſo many unfortunate Engagements, were but too 
much addiQed, forbidding for the future, the bringirig any thing not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary into the Camp, and ſtrifly prohibiting all Sacrifices for 
Divination, ſending away all Waggons of uſeleſs Baggage, and all Cattle, 
2 bur ſach as they could by no means be without. Nor was any one to have 
more Utenſils for dreſſing meat then a Spit, a Braſs Pot, and one Cup. 
Meats likewiſe were preſcribed Boild and Roaſted, Beds forbidden, and 
for Example himſelf tirſt lay ina Hamock , he forbid the Riding upon 
Mules upon a March, for what hopes was there of their ſervice in War 
, who could not walk on Foot z he likewiſe reproved thoſe had ſervants to 
anoint and bath them , jeſtingly telling them that Mules which had no 
hands wanted others to ſcrub and ſcratch them : by theſe means he re- 
claimed them all to temperance. He accuſtomed them likewiſe to a Fear 
and Reverence of his Perſon, making the acceſs to him, difficult 1n any un- 
juſt Petitions, having always theſe ſayings in his mouth, Zhat thoſe Gene- 
rals who were ſtrict and ſevere obſervers of Laws, were ſerviceable to their 
friends, but thoſe whowere ſy and greedy of gain, only profitable to their ene- 
mies. That the Armies of theſe might indeed he more merry, but ignorant of 
order and obedience; but thoſe more grave,and withal more dutiful and ready upon 
all occaſion of ſervice. Nor would he at all engage the Enemy till he bad 
firſt exceriſed his Soldiers in a thouſand ſundry labors, daily removinzabout 
the Country, he cauſed to be fortified new Camps, and then demoliſhed 
them, deep ditches to be dug, and then filled up, mighty Walls to'be 
Built, and then pulled down again, himſelf from Morning till Evening, 
oing about and —_— what was done. And that noneupon a march 
4 as had formerly been uſed ), might ſtraggle from the Army, he alway 
drew up in a ſquare body, and when it moved, kept himſelf in continual 
motion from Front to Rear, nor was it lawful for any to ſhift the place aſ- 
ſigned him by the General. In the midft, as in the moſt proper place, he 
poſted the ſick and weak, commanding the Horſemen to diſmount, and 
ſet them upon their Horſes : the beaſts of burthen that were heavieſt la- 
den he divided among the Foot: And where he wmtended to _ _ 
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deſigned for rhe guard of the Lines that night he commarided to ſtay with- 
out at their Arms, and kept a party of Horſe ſcouting abroad for diſco- 
rery, butto the reſt. of the Soldiers he appointed every one their task, 
theſe to dig in the Trench, thoſe to raile the Rampire, and others to 
pitch the Tents, and ſet a certain and definitive {pace of time, in which 
every thing was to be done. And when he had brought his Army into 
a due poſture of obedience, and made them patient of labor, then he re- 
moved his Camp nearer to \umantia, Where, according as ſome had 
uſed to do, he poſted them not in Caſtles, for he would not preſently di- 
vide his Army, nor run the hazard of a loſs at-firſt, thereby to make them 
run more into Contempt, with the Enemy, who contemned them eno 
already. Nor did he think it convenient to engage them in Battel, till he 
ſaw both good reaſon and opportunity for the doing it, and had throughly 
ſearched into the Numantines Counſels and Deſigns. In the mean time 
he waſted all the fields behind his Camp, and from thence fetcht in all 
*his Forrage and cut down the —_ Corn, which done, and that he 
was in a readineſs to proceed farther, his Friends adviſing him, that by a 
nearer way through the Field he might go forward to Viumantis, but 7, 
{aid he, fear my return, the Enemy naked, and nimble Sallying out of the 
City have again into the City a retreat, but ours returning from forrage are 
laden with prey, and tyred, beſades they bring with them Loaden Catble, Car- 
riages and Baggage z and that would be a hard and unequal fight, where being 
overcome they muſt run much danger and being Vidtorious yet, but little praiſe 
or profit, it being the height of madneſs to run into danger, for things of no 
moment. Nor was he worth the Name of a General, who unleſs compelled 
would throw the Dice of Warbut he on the contrary who when neceſſity required 
and opportunity offered,would undantedly throw himſelf :50n all dangers; Adding, 
hereunto this ſimilitude, that Chirnrgions uſed not to inciſe or cauterize be- 
fore they applyed Medicaments, Theſe things ſaid, he Commanded his. 
Colonels to lead the Army the farther way about, then making ſome 
Excurſions beyond the Camp, he*came among the Zaccei, from whom 
the Numantines bought their Proviſions, there preying upon. all whatever 
was uſeful for the ſubſiſtence of the Camp, they gathered and brought 
away, the reſt heaped together and burnt. In the Country of the Palan- 
tines was a place called Caplaninm; there the Palatizi, upon a certain hill 
laid Ambuſh, and with ancther party openly provoked $7pio's Forragers. 
Scipio Commands Rntilins Rufus, who was then Military Tribune (and 
hath likewiſe writ a Hiſtory of thele things) that taking four Troops of 
Horſe he ſhould break the Enemies charge. Rufus, they giving ground, 
preſſed on too iImmoderately, ſo that mixing with the flyers,they were got 
together tothe hill, where when he diſcovered the Ambuſh, he gave ad- 
vice to'his Horſemen not to think of following or png forward, but 
keeping their ground and order with their Lances at full length to keepoff 
the Enemy : ButScipio who yet a great way off, had perceived that Rufus 
had already run beyond his Orders, ſollicttous of the event, immediately 
followed and found himſelf likewiſe taken in the ſnare ; wherefore he 
commanded they ſhould both ways charge the Enemy, and having thrown 
their Javelins, make their retreat not all in a huddle, but by degrees and 
keeping their Ranks, and by this means he brought his Horſe off ſafely in- 
to the plain. Afterwards knowing for certain that near the paſſage of a 
River whoſe Ford was troubleſome and Muddy they had laid another trap 
for him, he drew off, by a- way farther indeed about, but not ſo fit for 
Ambuſhes. And becauſe of the heat of the weather marching by night, 
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ſinking ſeveral Wells, he found the waters of many of them bitter, {6 
that thence though very hardly the Men got ſafely off,. but ſome of the 
Horſes and Cattel died with thirſt. As he paſſed through the Country of 
the Caucei, whom Zucullus had with ſo much treachery abuſed, he cauſed 
Proclamation to be made that the Caucei might with all ſafety return to 
their habitations, thence he went and wintred on the Contines of the 
Numantines, whither F4gurths Nephew to Maſſaniſſa came to him out 
of Africa with twelve Elephants, fitted with Archers and Slingers to gaul 
the Enemy in Front. In theſe places by frequent incurſions, waſting and 
forraging the Country the Enemy laid cloſe Ambuſh for him. The con- 
veniency of the place 7 quan} them to the deſign. There was a Town 
almoſt quite encompaſſed round with a ſhmy Marſh, but only on one fide 
where there was a Valley, and in that Valley the Ambuſh lay hid ; S$cipio's 
Soldiers were fo divided that part entred the Town, began to Plunder, 
others kept about on horle back, whom thoſe from the Ambuſh riſing up- 
on eaſily routed. Scipio who by chance ſtood without the Village near 
the Colours, commanded back by ſound of Trumpet thoſe got into the 
houſes, and firlt with about a thouſand running in to the relief of the 
baggage horles, and many out of the Town coming to joyn with him, 
he torced the Enemy to turn their backs but not following at all 
the chaſe, retreated himſelfinto his Trenches with the loſs but of few on 
both ſides. 


Not long after having pitched two Camps near Numantia ( one of 
which he commuted to the care of his brother 1Zaximns, and the other 
commanded himſelf) when the Numantines drawing out, often pro- 
voked the Romans to fight, he {corned and laughed at: them, ſaying, it 
would redound much to his diſhonor if he ſhould chuſe rather to hght 
then reduce by famine men made furious by utter deſpair, therefore to 
beſiege them the cloſer he drew ſeven Ditches round the City, and ſent 
Letters to his Friends ſignifying how many and what forces they ſhould 
{end to him, which when they came he divided into ſeveral parts, and 
ſoon after divided his whole Forces into ſeveral bodies, appointing each 
their Leaders, and Commanding them to incloſe the City with a Trench 
and Palliſadoes. The Circuit ' of Vumantia was twenty four Fur- 
longs, but that of his Trench above twice as much. Now every 
party had their diſtin work ſet out to them, with orders that it 
the Enemy made any onſet, they ſhould give theſignal by day a red cloth 
hanging on a long ſpear, and by night fire, that torrhwith he or Aaxi- 
-us his brother might run in to their help. The work being brought to 
that forwardneſs that if the Enemy attempted any thing they might repulle 
him, he dug another ditch without that, and faſtning thereon Palifadoes, 
built a Wall eight foot thick, and ten foot high below the battlements 
round which he raiſed Towers, at one hundred and twenty foot diſtance 
fromeach other, and becauſe he could not run the Wall over the marſh, he 
threw up a bank in height and breadth equal to it, which ſerved inſtead 
of a Wall, and Scipio is inmy Judgment, the firſt that ever begirt a City, 
not refuſing to fight him, with a Wall. But befides all this the River 
Derius running through his Fortifications was very convenient for the 
Townſmen, as well to bring them what they wanted, as for the tranſport- 
ing of Men, whether by ſwimming, or in little Boats, in which they pri- 
vately ſtole by the Romans, either with Sails, the wind blowing treſh ; 


or which Oars down the Stream. When therefore by reaſon of the lrg: 
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neſG and violence of the Waters no way could be found to make a Bridge 
over, inſtead thereof he built rwo Caſtles, from which he drew over 
* Beams of Timber faſtned ' together with Cordage, quite athwatt the 
River, there were likewiſe very thick upon the Timbers, faſtned very 
ſharp Irons like Spear-heads, which moved about by the force of the Water 
ſuffered none to paſs, whoeither by Swimming or Diving, or Boat had 
deſign to deceive the _ : For it was Sc#pio's chiet defire that none co- 
ming to them from abroad they might be 1gnorant of all was done, and 
want both intelligence and ſupplies. After all the works were perfeQed, 
and the Catapults, Croſsbows and other Engins raifed upon the Towers 
and the Bulwarks, well ſtored with Stones, Darts and Javelins, and the 
Archers and Slingers placed in the Towers, he diſpoſed meſſengers quite 
round the Lines, who taking the word from one another might give it 
about, as any _ hapned, he gave order likewiſe, that the firſt Tower 
that was aſſaulted by the Enemy ſhould firſt ſhow their Colours, and then 
others by the ſame Example do the like, that by the moving of this ſign, 
and the word going about by the meſſengers he might know the certain 
cauſe of every thing; Then Muſtring his forces and finding he had ſixty 
thouſand men, he lo divided them, that one half had charge of the guard 
of the wall, and if need were might be ready for other ſervice, twenty 
thouſand upon occaſion to fight for the wall, and ten thouſand for thetr 
reſerve, who had likewiſe their poſt aſſigned them ; but none without 
the Generals Command was to change his Poſt, ſo that upon any ſignal 
given, every man was ready at his ſtand : with ſo much diligence did Scipio 
order all things. In the mean time the Numantines made ſeveral aſſaults 
upon the guards of the Wall, but then immediately, not without horror, 
they beheld aſſiſtance come from all parts, the ſignals made, the meſſen- 


gers ruaneng, thole appointed for defence of the Walls leaping up, the 


Trumpets from the Towers ſounding a charge, ſo that in an inſtant, all 
that whole circuit of fifty furlongs was put into a formidable poſture. 
The whole round of which on” continually went both day and night be- 
lieving his Enemies thus incloted and wanting both Provilions, Arms and 
Men,could nat very long make oppoſition. In the mean time Retozeres a moſt 
valiant Numantine, whoſe Surname was Camrannins, taking with him five 
friends whom he had wrought his parties in the enterpriſe, as many ſer- 
vants, and a like number of Horſes in,a cloudy and very dark night paſ- 
ſing cloſety over the {pace between the Town and the Trenches, with a 
little Bridge to be ſect together, that he brought with him, gets with his. 
friends upon the Enemies Works, and having ſlainthe Sentinels; drew over 
the Horſes by the ſame Bridge, and ſending back the ſervants, they forth- 
with diſperſed themſelves among the Towns of the Arvacci, and in the 
manner of ſuppliants with Olve-branches in their hands, beſought them 
to afſiſttheir kinsfolks the Numantines; but many out of fear of the Ro- 
mans, without hearing them commanded them to depart their Territories. 
But the youth of Zutza (arich Town about three hundred furlongs di- 
ſtant from /Vwmantia) pittying the Numantines condition, urged their 
City to ſend them aid, whereot S$ip/o having certain intelligence from the 
Seniors of the City, taking with him a nimble party, in eight hours time 
flies to Zxtia, and by break of day begwting the City commanded the 
heads and ringleaders of the youth to be delivered up to him, and when 
they made an{wer, that they were broken out and fled, threatned by a He- 
rald to Sack the City unleſs they. were delivered up, wherewith terrified 
they brought out about forty to him, whoſe hands having cut off he march- 


ed 
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ed away with his Forces, and by the next morning again recovered his 
Camp. 


—— 
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Hereupon the Numantines appears with hunger , ſent five men to XXII; 


Scipio, to try whether if they yielded, they might be received with favour 
and clemency ; the chief of this Deputation called Avarns., began to dif. 
courſe ina brave and lofty manner, of the Inſtitutions and Valour of the 
Numantines ; adding, they had not been guilty of any delinquency, ſince 
only for their Wives and Childrens ſakes, and the Liberty of their Coun- 
try, they were fallen into theſe miſeries: /Yherefore it would be an attion 
worthy thee, O Scipio (laid he) who art famed for a man of admirable gene- 
roſity, to ſpare a brave and worthy people like ours, and not impoſe harder 
Conditions than humanity is able to bear on men , who ſadly experienced the 

change of Fortune ; for it is no more in our powers, but thine, by propoſi 
moderate Conditions to ſave our City, by accepting our ſurrender , or elſe b 
fighting to ſuffer us utterly to —_ Avarus having thus ſpoken, Scipto 
(before well aſſured of the Cities diſtreſs by the Captives ) made no 0- 
ther anſwer, but that they muſt deliver up the City and their Arms ; 
which being told to the Numantines,the Citizens already enough enraged 
(as men that were reſolute to enjoy their Liberty, and ſubmit tono others 
Empire) now by theſe mon miſeries made more violent and fierce, 
ſlew Avarus , and his fellow Deputies, as the Meſſengers of ill News , 
and perhaps , as ſuſpe&ing them to have made ſome private bargain for 
their own ſafety. Not long after all manner of food being ſpent, and 
neither Corn, nor Cattel, nor Herbs left, firſt (as in cloſe _— has often 
happened) they fed upon boiled Hides ; which being likewiſe conſumed , 
they minced ſmall the fleſhof dying men, and devoured it, but their ſto; 
mach ſoqgn loathing the fle{h of theſe ſick men; the ſtronger began to lay 
hands upon the weaker. In ſhort, there was no miſery to be imagined 
which they did not endure; their minds made fierce and bloody by this 
food, and their bodies oppreſſed with hunger and plague ; having long 
time negleted themſelves, they grew rough and ſhaggy, and in all points 
reſembled wild Beaſts. In this lamentable condition they delivered them- 
ſelves up to Scipio ; by whoſe Command they one day brought all their 
Arms into one place, and were appointed on the next day to aſſemble 
themſelves in another ; but they thought that day long; many yet out of 
deſire of Liberty,profeſſing they wiſhed for death,and on that day only ask- 
ing for ſome kind of death to be appointed them ; ſo much Love of Li- 
berty was therein a ſmall and a barbarous City ; for when before the 
War they were but eight thouſand, with how frequent {laughters did they 
afflict the Romans ? How often upon good terms did they enter into 
Leagues,which the Romans would not afterwards ratifie or maintain? How 
often did they provoke to Battel this laſt Roman General, belieging them 

with threeſcore thouſand men ? But he had fo much knowledge in Milita 
Afﬀairs, that he would nov engage in fight with wild Beaſts , but choſe 
rather: to reduce them by Famine, the only way to tame thoſe creatures, 
and by which they at laſt were tamed and broken. Wherefore when I 
conlidered, that the Numantines with ſo few Soldiers, ſo conſtantly held 
out ſo laſting a Siege, I thought it would have been a crime to have paſt 
by the particulars of it in ſilence. Surrendry being therefore made, many 
of them flew themſelves in what manner they beſt thought fit ; the relt 
afſlembled on the third day in the place appointed, with Bodies like Car- 
caſes, a bruitiſh kigd of Countenance, their Bedies covercd with filth.and 
Gg naſtine's 
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naſtineſs, their Hair ſhaggy, their Garments foul, tattered and Joathſome- 
ly ſtinking ; ſo that in that condition they appeared miſerable to the. ve- 
ry Enemies, though the ſick ſtruck horror into all that looked upon them; 
for with anger, grief and labour, and a mutual conſciquſneſs of having 
fed on: Humane Fleſh, their very Eyes looked fiery and bloody. Fifty 
of them only reſerved for his Triumph, S$ipio fold the reſt under the yoke. 
The Town he levelled with the ground. Thus this Roman General ſub- 
verted two famous Cities. Carthage by Decree of the Senate (leſt the 
power and ſtrength of the City and Empire, and conveniency of its Situ- 
ation, ſhould invite them to War) and \Vamartiz, a {mall one, and not 
very populous, without ſo much as the peoples knowledge, whether he 
believed it the ſenſe of the Commonwealth, whether out of a ſudden rage 
and anger againſt thoſe people; or rather (as many think) to gain him- 
ſelf two Illuſtrious Sirnames from the ruines of the two Cities ; for even 
to this day the Romans call him, the African and the Numantine, from the 
deſtruction and ruine of thoſe two Cities. Having divided the Lands of 
the Numantines among the Neighbours , and gone a progreſs through 
the other Cities to adminiſter Juſtice-, and rhreatned or fined thoke 
which had any way been their Aſſociates, he returned home. 


The Romans according to Cuſtom ſent ten Senators to thole people, 
whom either S:ipio now , or Brutus before, had ſubdued either by ſur- 
rendry/, or force of Arms, to eſtabliſh Order, and 'ertle all Aﬀairs in 
Peace. In ſucceeding times, new ſtirs ariſing, Ca/phurnins Piſo was ſent 
thither General, whom Serpilius Galba ſucceeded. But when Z7aly was 
oppreſſed with the Cimbrian War, and Sy again with that of the 
Slaves; they ſent no Forces into Sp4iz, but only Lieutenants, who as far 
as they were able, kept all'things in quiet. The Cimbrians being driven 
out of /aly, 7. Didins coming thither, ſlew twenty thouſand of the 
Paccei, and tranſplanted the Town of Zremiſam, always unfaithful to the 
Romans, from a ſtrong ſituation unto the Plain, commanding the Inha- 
bitants to live without any Fortifications. Then after ſeven Months Siege 
he took the City Colexda by ſurrendry, and fold all the Citizens with their 
Wives and Children. Not far from Co/enda dwelt a mixture of ſeveral 
people of the Celtiberians, whom Aariss, five years before, when he had 
made ule of them againſt the Luſitanians, had by conſent of the Senate 
there appointed Habitations. Theſe through want, living on thievery , 
Didins, by conſent of the ten Commiſhoners , who were not yet gone , 
approved the ſettlement and ſignified to their Leaders, that he would to 
thoſe wanted, aſſign the Lands of the Inhabitants of Colenda, which pro- 
poſition they eagerly accepting , he preſently commanded them with 
their Wives and Children to come to the diviſion of the Land: when they 
were come, he commanded his Soldiers to come out of his Camp, and 
them to go in, the men apart from the Women and Children, for that 
he would takea Roll of their Names, to compute how much Land was to 
be divided. They being all gone within the Lines; the Soldiers ſurround- 
ing them, put them all to the Sword , for which things he likewiſe tri- 
umphed. The Celtiberians again rebelling: Flaccus was ſent againſt 
them, who with the ſlaughter of twenty thouſand ſuppreſſed them. Bur 
in the City of Belgeda, the people inclining to a Jefetton, and the Senate 
demurring upon it , and refuſing , the people burnt them all in their 
Seats, of which Villany, Faccus at his coming finding out the Authors pu- 
niſhed them. Theſe are the AQtions of the Romans againſt the Spaniards, 
which I have found moſt worthy of Memory. In 
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In latter time when Sts and Cinna, being at variarice raiſed Arms 
and conſpired againſt their Country, Q. Sertorius being of Cinnts party 
and choſen General of pain, ſtirred up that whole Province againit the 
Romans, and having got together a mighty Army, and formed a kind of 
a Senate out of his Friends, with great courage and confidence was about 
to march towards the City. At which the Fathers terrified, they ſent two 
Excellent and famous Generals of their own order Cecilins Metellus, with 
one ſtrong Army, and Cy. Pompey with another,todiverthim from #a/y ; 
yet laboring for ſtrength after the lare Civil War. But Perpexnz one of 
Sertorius party ſkew him and made himſelf General of the Faftion, who 
being by Pompey overcome in battel and ſlain, that War which had ſtruck 
a great terror among the Romans, was ended : but of this we have written 
more accurately in S/a's Civil Wars. After Sy//1's death, C.C2ſar was 
created General in Sp4/z with power to make War as he ſhould think fir 
againft any that ſeemed to ftagger, or were never yet ſubdued to the Ro- 
man Power. After him O&avins Ceſar Son of Caius, Surnamed Auguſths, 
reduced ſome people which had again rebelled, from which time the Ro- 
mans (as I ſuppoſe) divided /beria which they now call Faiz igto 


* three parts, ſending Pretors intoeach of them, two of which are nomi- 


nated by the Senate, and the third appointed by the Emperor. 
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[ Fe occaſion of this ar briefly rehearſed. IT. Hannibal paſſes the 
| Alpes, takes Turine, twice defeats Scipio , /lay's Flaminus , and 
deſtroys his. whole Army. II. Centenius defeated by him : the City in 
great fear make Fabius Didtator. IV. The Battel at Cannz, Varro's Cow- 
ardiſe. V. The Peoples fear after the defeat at Cannz : The Senates 
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Courage , and Hamibal's cruelty. VI. Several Roman Allies revolt to 
Hannibal. Gracchus the Proconſul lain. VII. Capua beſieged by the Ro- 
214ns. Hannibal to divert that Siege, marches direttly to Rome, the Cities 
fears : NG he returns, hxvinz only viewed it. VII Hannibal's 
Stratagem defeated by Claudius, Capua taken by the Romans. 1X. Titia 
taken and recovered : Salatia revolts from Hannibal. X. 7he Conſuls 
Fulvius 4-4 Marcellus ſain ; yet Hannibal's Affairs grow worſe and worſe, 
XI. Aſdrubal, Hannibal brother, with the Army he bronght out of Spain 
totally routed. XII. Hannibal quitting all the reſt of Italy, retires among 
the Brutians, and in vain expects aid from Carthage. XII. Scipio ſails 
with an Army into Aﬀrica : ſeveral of the Brutians fall off from Hanni- 
bal. XIII. He is recalled home, his cruelty at his departure, and the end 
of this War. 


Ow what was done by Hannibal the Carthaginian , when out 
of Spain he led his Forces into /taly, during the full ſixteen 
years that he there continued in Arms, ry and in his 
turn ſuffering all the extremities of War, till by his fellow 
Citizens (his own Country being itt jeopardy) he was re- 
called, and by the Romans driven out of Zaly, ſhall be the Subject of this 
Book ; and though the cauſes, both of the breaking out, and of the carry: 
ing on this War into Zaly, as well what in reality they were, as what was 
openly pretended , be in the Spaniſh Hiſtory moſt accurately declared ; 
yet it will not be amils for the refreſhing the Readers Memory , to make 
ſome ſhort rehearſal. Amilcar, ſirnggned Barcas, Father of this Hannibal, 
in that War waged between the Romans and Carthaginians in Scily, was 
General of the Carthaginian Forces ; and being for his ill Condu& accuſed 
by his Enemies, and thereof doubtful, he ſo managed Afairs, that before 
rendring any account of his former charge, h2 was created General a- 
gainſt the Numidians. In which War , becauſe he much advanced the 
Commonwealth, and by Gifts and Rapines pleaſed that Army, he was 
firſt ſent by the Carthaginian people to Cadiz, whence croffing over 
that Strait into Sp.2/z,, by ſending many rich. Preſents out of the Spoil of 
that Country into Carthage , he reconciled himſelf to the people, ſtriving 
by all means to wipe off the Memory of the Sicilian Igaominy. Art 
length having ſubdued many People, and got great Glory , he drew on 
the Carthaginians, with a hope and deſire of poſleſſing all Sp:/z, as a 
thing eaſily effeQted ; whereupon the Saguntines, and other Greeks, in- 
habiting $p4iz, ſought for refuge to the Romans : Whereupon it was a- 
reed between the Romans and Carthaginians, and ratified by Writings, 
that the Bounds of the Carthaginian Dominion ſhould be the River /be- 
rus. After which Barcas ſetling in Spaiz the Afﬀairs of the ſubdued Peo- 
ple, was in a certain Battel ſlain; and -{/dr64/ , the Son-in-Law of Bar- 
cas , ſubſtituted in his place, who being likewiſe (as he was hunting ) 
killed by a Slave , whoſe Maſter he had put to death ; the third from 
them, who for his skill in, and love of warlike Aﬀairs, was choſen Ge- 
neral by the Army ; was this Harnibal, the Son of Barcas, and Brother 
to AſdrubaPs Wite, a young men indeed : but who had fived all his time 
with his Father or Brother-in-Law ; and having now the. Command gt- 
ven by the Soldiery , the Carthaginian people approved it ; and fo this 
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Hannibal, of whom 1 am about to write, was declared General tor the / 


Carthaginians againſt the Spaniards ; who perceiving his Fathers friends 
expolect 
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expoſed ta the deſigns and malice of their Enemies, who deſpiling his 
Youth, began to ſet things on foot againſt them, not being ignvrant, but 
their dangers would one day fall upon his own head. Thar out of the 
blick fear he might acquire and eſtabliſh freedom and ſecurity for 
imſelf; he deviſed how to embroil bis Country in a War , and think. 
ing none more fit for his purpoſe, more laſting, nor likely to be more 
for liis Glory , than a War with the Romans; the very attempting which, 
though he ended ill, would get him no ſmall Renown (to omir the 
report ſpread abroad, that when a Boy , his Father made him {wear at 
the Altar, never to be at peace with the Romans ) he reſolved, notwith- 
ſtanding the League, to croſs over the /berws, which he thus found oc- 
caſion to effe& : He ſet on ſome to accuſe the Saguntines, and plied the 
Senate with frequent Letters ; alledging that the Romans ſolicited all Spaiz 
to revolt; till at length he obtained leave to deal with the Saguntines, as 
he himſelf thought fit : ſo he croſſed the Zberns, and utterly raſed the Ci- 
ty of the Saguntines. Thus were all the Leagues made between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, ſince the Sicilian War, utterly broken. 


But what Hannibal and others, either Carthaginian or Roman Generals, 
did in Spain, the Spanith Hiftory declares: He gathering together vaſt 
multitudes of Africans, Celtiberians, and many other Nations, delivering 


over Spaiz tohis Brother 4/drsbal, and climbing over the Pyrenean Hills, 


came into Celtica, which is now called Ga/lica, leading with him ninety 
thouſand Footmen, twelve thouſand Horle, and ſeven and thirty Elephants, 
and joyning to him ſome Gauls, partly gained by Gold, partly by Pro- 
miſes , and partly by Force, lead ghem along with him : whence pro- 
ceeding on his March , when he came to the Apes, though he ſaw no 
aſcent nor paſſage (tor all before him ſeemed craggy and inacceſlible) 
et with a ſtrange confidence of mind , which no labour could make 
nd, he ſetled himſelf to go forward ; and finding all the paſſages 6 A 
ry 


with deep Snow, and Ice congealed together,thawing it by kindling m1 


Fires, and quenching the Aſhes with Water and Vinegar, and then break- 
ing the ſcorched and cleaving Rocks with Iron Hammers and Wedges , 
by little and little lefſened them , and opened himſelf a way, which to 
this day lyes ſo, and is called Hanzibals 2067, But when hunger be- 
gan to affift his Army, he with more ſpeed lead them on , whilit none 
yet knew of his coming into Za/y. After fix Months ſpent after his de- 
parture from Spain , with great difficulty and the loſs of many men, he 
in the cnd got down from the Mountains into the Plain ; where giving his 
Army ſome ſhort reſt, he went and took Zarine, a City of the Gauls,which 
being gained by ſtorm, and the Captives (to ſtrike a terrour into the reſt 
of the Gauls) all ſlain, he marched his Army to the #ridazns (now called 
Po) whereabouts the Romans, at that time waged War againſt the Boian 
Gauls. +P. Cornelius Scipio, the Roman Conſul, then ſent ty wage War 
againſt the Carthaginians in Spaiz, hearing of Haxnibal's being gone in- 
to /taly, leaving Spain, and the Command of that Army to his Brother 
Cr. Scipio, failed into * Hetruriz, from whence making haſte, and ga- 
thering together all the force he could, he got to the Po before Fannibal 
paſſed it ; and ſending Man/izs and Attilius, who commanded in the War 
againſt the Boians to Rome (for the Conſuls being preſent, their Commil- 
ſion was at an end) and joyning their Forces with his, drew up his Army 
to give Battel to Hannibal. The Fight being begun by the light armed 
Darters and Horſemen, the Romans circumvented by the Africans, fled 

to 
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to their Tents, and next night having firſt broke down the Bridge 0- 
ver the Po, retreated to Placentia, a place well fortified ; but Hannibal 
making a new Bridge , brought his Army likewiſe over. Theſe brave 
Exploits, after his coming down from the Apes into the Plain, ſtood him 
nor in little ftead among the Tranſalpine Gauls , who thought him an 
invincible Leader, and a man toall whoſe attempts Fortune ſhowed her 
ſelf favourable and propitious ; whieh Renown to increaſe among theſe 
Barbarians already aſtoniſhed, with admiration of him, and therefore 
caſily to be deceived ; he often changed his Habit and Hair, which dai- 
ly was by ſome new Artifice prepared and coloured, ſo that paſſing 
x Owner their Country, he ſometimes appeared like” an old , ſometimes 
. like a young, and ſometimes like a middle aged man; fo that ſeeing 
him continually varying from himſelf , they forthwith judged Divine 
Nature to be in him. Sempronius, the other Conſul, who was then in 
Sicily, having certain intelligence of thele things, came to Scipio by Sea, 
and ſets down within forty Furlongs of his Colleagne ; and now all 

ings were prepared for the next days Battel. Only the River 7rebiz 
ran between, which the Romans before it was light on a cold an4 mizling 
Winters Morning, paſſed over 'almoſt up to the breaſt in Water, whillt 
Hannibal till the ſecond hour refreſhed his Solders in their Tents. The 
two Conſuls ſo drew up their Army, that they might be on the Wings , 
placing the ſtouteſt of their Foot in the main Body. Hannibal oppoſed 

is Elephants to the Horſe, and his Foot to the Phalanx, and command- 
ed his Horſe to ſtand {till behind the Elephants, till he gave them the 
Signal. The Batrtels being joyned, the Roman Horſe affrighted with the 
ſight and ſmell of the Elephants, to which they were unaccuſtomed , 
dilperſed all abroad and fled ; but the Foot, though Riff with cold, ſoak- 


ed in Water, and tired and broken with continual watchings, yet with 


couragious hearts flew upon thoſe Monſters, and cutting them croſs the 
Nerves, wounded them , and had doubtleſs put to flight his Foot, had 
not Hannibal, giving his Signal to his Horſemen , tent them to flank 
the Enemy : For then the Roman Foat left naked by their Horſe, whom 
the terrour of the Elephants had ſcattered, and oppreſſed by multitudes , 
fearing to be incloſed by their Enemies, took a ſpeedy flight towards 
their Camp. Then were many of the Foot intercepted by the Horſe , 


and others that reached the River, (which was not a little {welld with 


the Snow meked by the heat of the Sun ) were ſwallowed in the 
Stream , the depth of the Water not giving them foothold , nor their 
heavy Armour ſuffering them to ſwim. Scipio following them, and 
ſtill encouraging his Soldiers, was very near flain, and deſperately 
wounded , brought with much difficulty to Cremona. Near Placentia 
was a little Caſtle , which Fznniba! going to ſtorm , wiſh the loſs of 
forty of his men, went off himſelf wounded. After which both Armies 
betook themſelves to Winter Quarters, Scipio in Cremona and Palantia, 


and Hannibal about the Po. The Romans hearing of this defeat given -* 


near the Po (for before Hannibals coming they had been worlted by the 
Boians) enrolled a new Army in the City, which accounting thoſe at the 
Po, compleated thirteen Legions , and twice as many they commanded 
from cheir Allies. Some of theſe they thought fit to ſend into ' S>aiz, 
ſome to Sardinia (for there they were at War too) and fome into $i/y 
the greater part which were left behind the Conſuls Cz. Servi/ius, ind 
Flansizins (who lucceeded Scipio and Sempronius) led againſt Hannbzl , 
and Scipio as Proconſul ſailed into Spain. Flaminins with thirty _ 
an 
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ſand Foot , and three thouſand Horſe had the Guard of Zaly, within the 
Appennine, which alone is properly called /aly , tor the Appennine from 
the middle cf the Apes ſtretches it {elf ro the Sea ; on the right hand of 
which lyes that part, which is truly called ral; that on the left hand to- 
wards the Ionian Sea now indeed is /taly (for Hetruria 1s 'now likewiſe 
Ttaly) but part of ittowards the Ionian Sea Coaſts is inhabited by Greeks, 
nl part by Gauls, who once making War upon the Romans, burnt the 
City ; and whom Camillus mmm, tothe Appernine , Tam of the opinion, 
that croſſing thoſe Hills, they then ſeated themſelves upon the Ionian Sea, 
and made that their Country , whence part of that Region is to this day 
called the Italizn Gaul. But to proceed, - the Romans having now at 
the ſame time many powerful Armies in feveral roma » Hannibal 
having thereof intelligence, very ſecretly upon the firſt approach of the 
Spring, entred Hetruria, waſting that whole Country , and drawing to- 
wards the City, ſtruck a mighty terrour in the Romans, who had now 
no Army there to oppoſe him ; yet of thoſe that remained, they levyed 
eight thouſand men, whom for want of other Magiſtrates, they gave 
Centenius the Command of, a private man indeed, but of the Patritian 
Race, and ſent him into Umbria to the Pleſtize Marſh to guard that pal- 
ſage, which was the neareſt way to the City. In the mean time Flami- 
21us, Who with thirty thouſand men kept the interior Zaly, hearing 
of Hanniba['s celerity ; and being afraid of the City, forthwith removes 
his Camp; and giving his Army no reſt, being a man ignorant of War- 
like Aﬀairs; and who by pride and popular boaſting came to be choſen 
to this Command , by great journies haſtens towards Hannibal, with 
reſolution to fight him as ſoon as poiſible. Hannibal, who knew the 
mans furious temper , and unskilfulneſs n War, pitch'd his Tents 
behind a certain Mountain and Marſh , and hid all his Horſe and 
Light Armed Men in the Valley. - In the Morning at break of day , 
Flaminins ſeeing the Enemies Tents, ſtayed there a ſmall while to re- 
freſh his Army, and threw up a Trench ; which done, he drew up his 
Army in Battel, before they had yet recovered ſtrength, after ſo much 
labour and watching : but when the Ambuſhes roſe upon them on all 
ſides, then penn'd in between the Mountains 'and the Lake, and on both 
ſides charged by their Enemies ; the Conſul himſelf, and twenty thouſand 
with him were ſlain. The remaining ten thouſand , who had fled toa 
certain Village, fortified by Nature , Maharbal, one of Hannibal's Cont- 
manders , who had himſelf gained great Renown in War, ſeeing he 
could not eaſily vanquiſh them by force, and thinking it not prudence to 
engage with deſperate men, perſwaded them to lay down their Arms , 
engaging upon his Honour, they ſhould all have free leave to go whither 
they pleaſed They having thereupon laid down their Arms, he carried 
them naked to Hannibal, who denying that 1aharbal had any power 
without his Orders to promiſe any thing , ſuch of the Aﬀeociates as he 
found, he treated with all kindneſs, and diſmiſſed without any ranſom , 
by this Clemency , enticing and alluring the Cities to his party , 
but all the Romans he kept Priſoners. Among the Auxiliary Gauls, 


that by gain he might ſweeten them, he likewiſe divided part of the prey , 
and then began to march on. * 


The Fame of theſe things coming to Servi/izs the Conſul, who lay in 
his ſtanding Camp near the Po, he with forty thouſand men made haſte 
towards Hetruria. Centenins fill with his eight thouſand men kept = 
| Polt. 
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Poſt. Hannibal viewing the Pleſtine Marſh, and the Mountain hanging 
over it , and Centenius ' Suarcing the Paſſage , diligently enquired of the 
Chief of his Guerds , it there were any way to go about the Mountain ; 
and though they told him they were no way pafſible, but all was rough 
and craggy ; yet he commanded aharba!, with ſome Light Armed 
Men to fetch a compals about the Mountain, and about the ſame time 
that he conje&ured he might have recovered the tops of the Hills, charged 
Centenixs in Front z and whilſt they were diſputing it, {aharbal havin 
ſtoutly recovered the tops of the Hills, with great ſhouts and cla- 
mour ſhows himſelf, Then the _ of the Romans , and the 
ſlaughter of them was great , three thouſand were ſlain, and eight 
h taken Priſoners,” the reſt hardly eſcaping. The news of 4: 
{laughter being brought to Rome, they were in a dreadful fear leſt Fe. 
nibal ſhould now march direAly to the City, wherefore they mann'd 
their Walls, arid firniſtied them with Darts, and the Old Men armed , 
and for warit of Arms, they took out of the Temples ſuch , as being 
tak:n in former Wars, had been there hung up for Trophies; and ac- 
cording to their Cuſtom in all extremities, they created Fabius Maximus 
DiQtator. But Hannibal, God averting Him, turned off toward the Ioni- 
an Sea, and waſting all their Coaſts, got a vaſt prey. Servilivs the Con- 
ſul oppoſing hiniſelf to Hunniba!, came to Arminium, and that he might 
keep thoſe Gauls, not yet alienated 1n their fidelity, ftaid with his Army 
one days march from thence, till Fabivs the DiQator coming , ſent Ser- 
vilius, who after the creation of a DiQtator, had no more power either 
as Conſul or General, to Rome; and himſelf followed Hwniba! cloſe at 
the heels ; but yer forbearing toengage him , though often provoked to 
it , thinking it enough, if warily, watching him, he prevented him from 
beſieging any Towns. Hannibal, the whole Country being waſted, be- 
an to be iti want, wherefore ranging it over once more , and for many 
ys drawing uphis Forces, he endeavoured to tempt Fabiss to fight. But 
the DiQator made no ſhow of having any thoughts to engage him , 
though Minutius Rufus, General of his Horſe, difaliowed this proceed- 
ing, and wrote to his Friends at Rome, that Fabins through [ho and 
cowardiſe declined Battel. But it happened that Fabivs going to Rome 
to perform the uſual Sacrifices, Minutius fought a ſer Battel with Her- 
nibal, wherein he ſeemed to have the better z, whereupon grown more 
furious, he wrote to the Senate, accuſing Fbius, that he had no mind to 
overcome. The Senate at Fabius return to the Army, thereupon made 
the Power equal between the DiQator and Maſter of the Horſe : So the 
divided the Forces between them, and pitch'd their Camps apart, each 
ſtedfaſt in his own opinion. Fbius , that Hannibal was to be dealt with 
by temporizing, ſtill vexing him, and taking care that he did no miſchief. 
Minutiys, that he was preſently to be fought with : But when he a while 
after OT nn Fubius, who lay ſtill with his Forces, well fore- 
ſeeing what 
repulſed, Hannibal purſuing them , thereby ſecuring Minutivs from a 
very great ſlaughter ; and being nothing leſs kind to him, notwithſtand- 
ing all his falſe accuſations; then, I fay , Minutius of his own accord 
condemning his own want of knowledge, reſigning his Command, deli- 
vered his part of the Army up to Fabius : Which paſſages Awſftus in 
after times often remembred , who was himſelf wary of fighting , and 


choſe rather to .frevail by Policy than Power. Fabivs nos leſs diligent- * 


ly than. before watch'd Harnniba/'s motions , hindring him from for- 
Hh raging; 


after hapaed, received M:utiss's Soldiers put to flight and - 
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way of eſcape , all other phces being ctaggy and inacceſſible : So that 
Sefip c 


laces among the 


Mountains, could not plainly, of t, diſcover what 


any _ to keep the cloſer, runs in with his ſwifteſt men, and poſſeſſing 
himſelf 


Then .the Romans knew the cheat ; ſo the reſt of Hannibal's Army, and 
thoſe that drove the Cattel, got ſafe tothe paſſage ; and he with his whole 
Army having thus beyond his own hopes got the Vitory, andbrought all 
his men fafe off ; he marched forward till he came to Gerione , a City 
of Apulia, ſtored with Corn, which making himſelf Maſter of, he ſpent 
the Winter inthe midſt of plenty and abundance. Fabius with the ſame 
reſolutions and conſtancy ſtill following him , pitch'd his Camp within 
ten Furlongs of Gerione, the River Aufidus running between both Armies, 
but the ſix Months being expired (which is the time eſtabliſhed for the 
DiCtatorſhip at Rome) the Conſuls Servilius Attilius, again entring into 
their 757 Saky came tothe Army, and Fabzs returned to Rome. This 
Winter many skirmiſhes and engagements of Parties happened betwixt 
both Armies, in, which always the Romans came off with the greater 
Honour and Glory ; wherefore Hannibal, who till that time writing to 
his friends, uſed to adorn and ſet out his Letters with his own praiſes, 
now began to diſtruſt his Aﬀairs , and require Supplics of Men and Money. 

- But 
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But his Enemies who from the very firſt condemned his undertakings, theri 
eſpecially feigned not to underſtand him, for Conquerors,faid they, did not 
uſe to ask, but freely to ſend Mony to their own Country, which Hanni- 
bal proud with ſo many victories yet demands. At which words the 
Carthaginians moved ſent him neither men nor money, which Hannibal 
deploring ſent Letters into Spain to 4ſdrubal his brother commanding 
him, that with the firſt of the Summer with all the force he had, and whar 
quantity of gold he could raiſe, he ſhould make an irruption into /aly, 
and waſt the utter parts thereof, that both ſides burning, the Romans 
_ be afflicted with a doubtful War : in this Poſture ftood Hannibals 
airs. 


The Fathers ſorely grieved for the defeat of Flaminius and Centenins IV: 
and ſo many other cruel miſchiets, which they daily, as they thought 
diſhonorably ſuffered, not being able to endure the War to continue fo 
long at their own doors, and as it were in their very Seats, once more 
raiſed and ſent an Army into Apulia conliſting of four Legions, enrolled 
nat. without great regret in the City, and a mighty power of their Allies. 
Withal they created two Conſuls one famous for Warlike Proweſs 
Z.eAEmilius, who had made War in /lr:a, the other of the Popular Fa- 
Qtion Zerentius Parro, a man who only with lofty promiſes ſoothed the 
minds of the Common people, whom when they ſent out armed to the 
War, they beſought as ſoon as they could to engage the Enemy, and not 
by longer ProtraCting the War exhauſt the City by ſo many recruits, of 
Men, Mony, and Proviſions, and through Idleneſs ſuffer the Country to 
burn. The Conſuls receiving the Army that was in Apulia, and being 
now in all ſeventy thouſand Foot and fix thouſand Horſe, pitch their Camp 
in Canne a Town of Apulia directly oppoſite to the Carthaginians. FHannt- 
bal who had always been deſirous to fight, and impatient of lying idle, at 
this time more eſpecially did not decline an Engagement, being preſſed 
to it by his own neceſſities, and a fear leſt the Mercenary Soldiers not ha- 
ving their wages paid, ſhould either run away from him or be ſcattered 
about the Country to get in Forrage. Wherefore he daily provoked the 
Enemy, whilſt the Conſuls were of quite different, and diſagreeing judg- 
ments, AZ milius thought that Hannibal was to be defeated by Tempori- 
zing and patience, for that having only fuch Proviſions as he day by day 
fetcht in, he could not long ſubliſt ; whilſt it was hazardous fighting an 
Army and a General ſolong verſed in Battels and accuſtomed to Victory : 
but Zerentius ( raiſed. by the people and therefore remembring the Peo- 
les Commands ) was for preſent fight. None fave only Servilius Con- 
ul the year preceding were of eAmilius mind, but all the Senators and » 
thoſe of the Order of Knights, who had any Office in the Army, were of 
Terentins opinion. Whilſt the Romans lay in this manner, Hannibal who 
having a party ſent out either to Wood or Forrage, ſet upon by them ; 
firſt overcome, about the laſt watch of the night diſcamped, and feigned 
a _ as if he had ſought to return to his own Country ; which Yarro be- 
holding he drew out the Army as if he had been to purſue a flying Ene- 
my, /Zm:lius in the mean time earneſtly forbidding it,, and _—_ them 
back, which when he ſaw did nothing avail, he went himſelf according to 
the Roman Cuſtome, to take theuſue ſ1gns,and he ſcing the Chicken peckt 
not, Commanded to let Zarro know the ill Aufpices. He indeed yielded 
to Religion, but being returned into the Camp before all the Army tore 
his Hair, crying out, that his Colleague had out of enyy bo 
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him of the victory, the whole crcud aſſenting to what he ſaid, and ma- 
king the like complaints. But when Hannibal ſaw his deceit had little 
profited him, he forthwith returned into his Camp, apd diſcovered his 
diſſembled flight, yet all this would not prevail with ”arro, thence for- 
ward to ſuſpe& Hannibal, but on the Contrary going into the Prerorium 
before all the Senators, Centurions, and _ Tribunes, he grievouſly 
inveighed againſt e/fZmilins, who either by falſely repreſenting the Reli- 
gioas auſpices, had rob'd the City of a Certain Victory, or through Fear 
and Cowardiſe, not daring to fight himſelf, had envyed him the glory 
of the day ; in Raving manner uttering theſe ſpeeches, the Soldiers who 
ſtood abour the Tent greedily receiving, and gladly hearing theſe words 
with bitter reproaches blaſted eAmilins, who yet forbore not though in 
vain to adviſe many uſeful things, but when all ſave only Servil/ius were 
furiouſly carried away by Yarro's perſwaſion, the next day which was al- 
moſt the laſt of his Command ( for he after yielded it to Yarro) he drew 
out his Army to fight : Hannibal perceived it, bur becauſe he was not rhat 
day ſufficiently prepared, drew not out his Army. The next day both Ge- 
nerals drew into the field. The Romans in a triple Battel,ſo as that the main 
body conſiſted of Armed Foot and the two Wings of = Armed Foot 
and Horſe. eAmilins commanded the main body, Servilins the left 
Wing, and /arro the Right, and each had with them a body of about a 
os &- choſen Horſe to run up and down upon all occaſions, and give 
aſſiſtance where it was needful. This was the Order of the Roman battel. 
Hannibal not ignorant, that a certain ſtormy wind (which they call 
Lulturnzs, and 1s the North Eaſt) blew uſually about Noon in thoſe parts, 
made it his firſt care to take poſſeſſion of rhe ground ſo, that he might 
have the wind upon his back, Then upon a certain hill covered over with 
trees, and broken in ſunder by ſeveral cloſe Valleys, he placed ſome Horſe 
and nimble Soldiers in Ambuſh, to whom he gave orders, that in the heat 
of the battel, and whenthe wind was riſen they ſhould charge the Enemy 
in the Rear, to theſe he added five hundred Celtiberians, who beſides 
their long Swords, wherewith they were girt, had under their Coat Ar- 
mors or Jacks, ſhort Daggers, to ſtand in a readineſs till he had occaſion 
for them, and quietly to wait for the ſignal to be given them. Then ha- 
ving likewiſe drawn his Army into a Triple Battel, and extended his Horſe 
as far as he could upon the Wings, to incloſe the Enemy, he gave the 
right Wing to Mago his brother, the left to Hanno his Nephew, and kept 
the main Battel himſelf to be oppoſite to eAfmilins, who had the greateſt 
Fame and knowledge in War, he had likewiſe rwo thouſand Horſe be- 
ſides a thouſand commanded by Maharba/ whom he appointed to keep 
continually moving, with orders upon occaſion to affiſt any that were op- 
preſſed. And doing theſe things delay'd the batrel till the ſecond hour, at 
-what time the wind began to riſe, when all things were put in good order, 
the Generals began to incourage their reſpeQive Soldiers, the Romans by 
putting them in mind of their Parents, Wives: and Children , and withal 
by remembring them of former defeats, let them know they fought this 
battel for the laft ſtake, and their own ow and particular preſervation. 
Hannibal on the other fide remembring his Men of their many famous Ex- 
ploits, and the ſeveral Victories they had already gained againſt this very 


Enemy, told them diſhonorable it would be, ſhould they now be vanquiſh- 


ed by thoſe they had fo often overcome. '' And now the Trumpets ſound- 
ing a charge and the Foot giving a ſhout, the light Armed Men firſt be- 


gan, and then forthwith the Legions advanced to the Battel, then the 


ſlaughter 
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ſlaughter was great, and the labour mighty , both ſides couragiouſly 
maintaining the ground. In the mean time Hannibal gave Orders to his 
Horſe to incloſe the Enemies Wings, whom the Roman Horſe , though 
far inferiour in number, yet being drawn out in length, and extended as 
far as poſſible, with noble and undaunted courage received , eſpecially 
thoſe in the left Wing toward the Sea. Wherefore Hz»»ibal and Ma- 
harbal taking along thoſe Horſe they had with them, with a violent ſhock; 
and a ſavage and barbarous howling, fell in upon the Romans , as if by 
one fierce onlet they would break through, and overſet them ; but the 
Romans received their charge without amazement , or giving the leaſt 
ground. Hannibal _ all thele endeavours fruitleſs, lifted up the Sig- 
nal for thoſe five hundred Celtiberians, who ſoon after going out of the 
Body, as if they had deſerted their party , delivered up to the Enemy 
their Shields, Darts and Swords, which were all the Arms that appeared 
about them. Servil;us praiſing them,and ſoon diſarming them, having, as 
he thought no other Armour but their Coats of Male, commanded them 
to ſet down behind the Army , not thinking it honourable iri the Ene- 
mies ſight to caſt Revolters into Bonds; and ſeeing them difarmed all to 
their Coats, he feared no hart from them ; beſides the Army being in 
all parts ingaged, it was a time very unſeafonable to do any thing more 
to them. About the ſame inſtant, ſome Regiments of the Africans diſ- 
fſembling a flight, began with great cryes to run towards the Mountains , 
that warned by the Signal (for ſo it was agreed on) thoſe who lay in the 
clefts of the Hill, mighe fall upon ſuch as purſued them. So at one inſtant 
all the Horſe and light armed Foot riſing out of their A ſhes, and art 
the {ame time a great and violent ſtorm of wind blow: eduſt into the 
Romans faces, and blinding them, beſides the force of the wind driving 
back the Roman Darts, and making them flee faintly and uncertain, whilit 
the Carthagimians coming with it,. flew more. ſure and ftrong ; the Ro- 
mans not able any way to avoid theſe things, fell foul of one another, and 
the whole Army _ to ſtagger ; when thoſe Celtiberians laying hold 
of this occaſion to att their defign, unſheathing:; their Daggers, firlt ſlew 
thoſe at whole backs they ſtood : and ſiefing on their Shields, Darts and 
Swords, fell more freely upon the whole Body, and being behind them , 
made a horrible ſlaughter. The Romans, (having their Enemies before 
them, and being incloſed by Ambuſhes, and withal ſlain by theſe mixed 
amongſt them, upon whom they could not turn, being fo preſſed by the 
Carthaginians in Front, and being, likewiſe deceived by the likeneſs of 
the Arms, for the Celtiberians having got Roman Shields, they were 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from their. own men) were diſtratted with va- 
rious and doubtful dangers ; but atnong theſe misfortunes, the duſt raiſed 
by the wind, did moſt of all afli& the Romans, for they could neither un- 
derſtand their own loſs ; but (as. is uſual in all frights and tumults) be- 
heved every thing worſe than it was, and thought the Ambuſhes greater, 
and thoſe five hundred much more numerous; wherefore at length be- 
lieving their Camps. already encompaſſed by the Horle and Fugitives, 
they began to make a diſorderly flight, firſt on the right Wing, /arro 
himſelf leading the way, and afterwards on the left, whoſe Commander 
Servilias running in to eAZmilius, and about ten thouſaud ſtout Horſe and 
Foot gathering about theſe two Commanders, they firſt, and by their Ex+ 
ample, the reſt of the Horſemen ſoon after alighting, though rhey were 


on all fides encompaſſed round, yet on foot renewed the fight againſt 


Hannibaſ's Horſe, There might be beheld all thar men skilful in War., 


and 
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and reduced to utter deſpair, could in that rage and fury att againſt ah 
Enemy ; yet they were ſain on all ſides, and now Hannibal himſelf in. 
cloſing them, encouraged his men, ſometimes with exhortations to per- 
fe& the relicks of the Victory , and ſometimes reproaching their cow- 
ardiſe, that when the whole Army was ſcattered and fled, they could not ' 
overcome ſo ſmall a number: Yet the Romans, as long as Servelius and 
e/Emilins ſtood, kept their Orders, giving and receiving multitudes of 
wounds : but when thoſe two Generals tell, ſtoutly forcing their way 
through the midit of their Enemies, and then diſperſing themſelves, they 
fled, and many of them eſcaped to ſeveral Quarters. There were about 
fifteen thouſand, who at the beginning of the rout, had fled into the two 
Camps, theſe Hannibal forthwith belieged : two thouſand that had fled 
into the Town of Carne, yeilded themſelves to him, a few got ſafe to 
to Canuſinm, and the reſt were diſperſed through the Woods. This was 
the event of the Battel at Cane, begun the ſecond hour of the day, and 
continuing till two hours within night, till this very time famous 4 the 
great ſlaughter, there being in few hours no leſs than fifty thouſand kill- 
ed, great numbers taken alive,many Senators {lain,with all the Centurions 
and Primipiles, and the two braveſt of three Generals, for as to the third 
he moſt cowardly (though the Author of this Calamity) ran away at the 
beginning of the rout. Thus the Romans in two years War with Hanni- 
on had loſt of their own, and their Allies, noleſs than two hundred thou- 
and men. [ 


 » Hannibal lygging gained this famous and Ganal Vidtory, in which by 
four ſcveral Mions he demonſtrated the Excellency of his Conduct , 


when he'gained the wind of the Enemy, when he made the Celtiberians 
feign a revolt, when he diſſembled a Flight,- and when he you his 
Ambulhes.The-next thing he did was to take a view of- the dead, among 
whom when he: beheld many of the braveſt of his Friends ; *tis ſaid 
that ſighting he cryed out, Je food not in need of more ſuch Fiftories : Much 
hke to which is reported to have in the former Age been ſaid by Pyrrhas, 
King of Epire, That by ſuch defeats he ſhould hardly vanquiſh the: Ro- 
mans. Thoſe who were fled into the greater Camp, under the leading 
of Publius Sempronius ; broke through Hannibal's Watches, tired for 
want of ſleep, and fighting reſolutely, and got about ten thouſand of them 
to Canſinm , but the five thouſand that ſtaid in the leſler Camp , were 
the next day taken by Hannibal. The Conful Zerentins, gathering toge- 
ther the relicks of the Army, and comforting them (ſad , and quite caft 
down as they were) in the beſt manner he could, and leaving the Com- 
mand of them to S$ipio, Tribune of the Soldiers, went his way towards 
Rome ;, whither when this news was brought, great multitudes promiſcu- 
ouſly flocked to the Gates, lamenting their Friends, and calling them by 
name, and deploring their --own misfortunes, as if the Enemy were al- 
ready come to ſeiſe upon -themſelves ; Mothers with their Children ran 
up and down to the Temples, imploring the Gods ,; that at length they 
would by ſome means put a ſtop to all theſe Miſeries. The ps cert 
likewiſe ſeeing the City thus oppreſſed by the Divine Anger, endeavour- 
ed to. appeaſe the Gods with Prayers and Sacrifices,: beſceching them to 
reſt ſatisfied with the paſt ſlaughter. The Senate- ſent Q. Fabinus (who 
likewiſe wrote a Hiſtory of theſe things) to the Oracle at Delphos to en- 

uire about the' preſent ſtate of things, and manumitted eight thouſand 
- net ſtrong young men, freely given by their Maſters; gave Orders 
Fee throughout 
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throughont the City, for preparing Bows and Shields ; and Claudins Mar- 
cellus, 'who was about to fail into S:cily, changing their minds, they decreed 
to go againſt Hamiba/. He dividing his Fleet with Fimiushis Colleague; 
cet ſending part of his Forces into Sic4/y, with the reſt conſiſting of - Ci- 
tizens, Afociates and Slaves to the numbers of about ten thouſand” Foot ; 
and two thouſand Horſe went to 7heanum , that he might diſcover what 
Hannibal deſigned. But Hannibal permitted ſome of the' Captives to gg 
as Deputies to: Rome, to ſee if the Citizens would at his price redeem any 
of, them, and three among all the reſt being choſen to this office, of whom 
Cn. Sempronius was Chief, taking no other pledge but their Oath to return, 
he jerihem go. Then the Nexghbours of the Captives', ſtanding round 
about the place, offered with their own private Money to redeem who- 
ever they had a, kindneſs for, beſeeching the Senate to give them teave ſo 
to do, the people all weeping , and aonng their motion; ſome of the 
Senators were of the opinion, that after ſo many Battefs , the Common- 
wealth was not to ſuffer the loſs of ſo many men ;* and the Slaves were 
not-to be preferred before Free-men : but others argued that ſuch indul- 
gence would accuſtom men to flight, who were rather to be taught how 
to overcome or die. Nor 'was it juſt that thoſe, who fled, ſhould experi- 
ence any of their Clemency'vr Mercy. After many Examples produced 
for and againſt it, the Senate at length forbid the Neighbours to re- 
deem the Captives, as judging whilit they were ſtill beſet with ſo many 
dangers, their preſent Clemency would be-converted into future damage, 
and that though this at preſent ſeemed a doleful ſeverity, and inhumani- 
ty, yet it would turn to future advantage ; 'and indeed at that very, time 
the ſtrange boldneſs of this reſolution appeared dreadful to Hannibal 
himſelf. © Wherefore Sempronivs, and the other two Captives, returned to 
the Enemy. Harnibs! hereupon fold ſome of the Priſoners, and com- 
manded others to be ſlain , of whoſe ' dead Bodies he' made a Bridge, 
whereon his Army. marched over the River ; ſuch of-the Senate and No- 
bility, as he had in his Camp, he ſet Father againſt Child, and Brother a- 
gainſt Brother, compelling them to fight againſt each other for a divertiſe- 
ment to his Africans ; in a-word, he omitted no inſulting cruelty that the 
pride of man could invent. 


Thence he turned his Arms to the waſting the Territories of the Ro- 
man Aſſociates, and brought the Engines againſt Pete/is, The Peteltans, 
though few in number, yet ſtout of heart, bravely reſiſted him, and the 
Women aſſiſting (who in courage yielded little to the Men) often fal- 
lying, and ſoutly fighting burnt his Engines; but at length, being waſted 
by often ckirmillies and Famine creeping upon them, as ſoon as Han- 
nibal had advice of it, he begirt the City. with a circumvallation, and left 
Hanno to proſecute the Siege. The Townſmens miſeries increaſing upon 
them, they thruſt out all the croud uſeleſs for War, between the Wall and 
Trench, looking on with ſtedfaſt countenances, whilſt F740 cauſed them 
tobe ſlain, as envying their better manners of dying ; yet almoſt all the 
reſt fell not long after under the ſame fate; for being oppreſſed with ex- 
treme want, they made a fally upon the Enemy, where after having per- 
formed many noble exploits, not caring to return to the City there to 
ſtarve, or wanting ſtrength through hunger, they were almoſt all ſlain , 
and Hanno poſſeiled himſelf of the Town : ſome of the ſtrongeſt, who 
were able ro flee, eſcaped, whom the Romans, when this War wasend- 
ed, for their ſinguler fidelity and good will towards then, and _ - 
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credible Valour , cauſed to be diligently ſought out (being itt all about 
eight hundred) and reſtored them to their Country, But when the Cel- 
tiberian Horſe, who were Auxiliaries in Hanniba!'s Army were obſerved 
tofight ſtoutly. The Roman Generals commanding in $p4i», defired of 
their SubjeQs a like number of ſuch Horlemen, whom they ſent into 7ta- 
ly to oppoſe the other. Theſe by reaſon of the neighbourhood of the 
Camps, found opportunities of free converſe, and every one invited his 
fellow Citizen- or Country man, to come over to them; whence it hap- 
pened that part of them fled over to the Romans, and other part lip 
away, ſo that Hannibal now thinking nothing ſafe, grow jealous of them , 
whilk they on the other ſide grew no leſs jealous of the fall of the Car- 
thaginian Afﬀairs: yet in Arpis, a City of Apulie, built as ſome ſay by 
Diomedes the Argive, one Daſias, reported to be deſcended from the {ame 
Diomede', though but upon uncertain yup » however no way worthy 
of ſo noblea Stock ; after that ſignal {laughter at Carne , revolted from 
the Romans to Hannibal, and drew his C _ into the ſame defeQtion z 
but when, after Hannibal began to grow leſs ſucceſsful, coming privately 
to Rome; \and being brought into the Senate, he offered as an amends for 
his fault, to bring the City again under. the Roman Power, he 
eſcaped being ſlain by the Romans, but moſt certainly they preſently 
him out of their City, ſo that now fearing both them Hannibal , he 
wandred like a vagabond about the Country, whilft Harniba! burn'd his 
Wife and Children alive. The Api betrayed by others, were taken by 
Fabius Maximus, whollaying all the Carthaginians he found, placed there 
a Garriſon. But 7Zarentum, which was at the ſame time kept by a Roman 
Garriſon, was by this means betrayed to one Cononens. This man being 
much addiQted to Hunting, and uſually preſenting ſome of his Game to 
Funius , Governour of the Garriſon, began to grow very familiar with 
him ; but becauſe in a Country not free from War , he pretended it much 
better for the taking more Game, to Bo out by night, he brought it to 
a Cuſtom, that what time of the night he pleaſed, the Gates were to be 
| opened to him; then meeting with Hannibal, and receiving Soldiers from 
him (ſome whereof he hid in a Wood, not far from the Town, others 
he commanded to follow him at a certain ſmall diſtance, and others car- 
ried with him clad outwardly like Huntſmen , but underneath with 
Coats of Male and Swords) he came to the Gates, having ſent ſome be- 
fore, who carried a huge Bore upon a Pole. The Gates being opened 
according to Cuſtom, thoſe that entred with him preſently ſlew the Guard, 
then thoſe that followed preſently ruſhed in, receiving with them their 
Companions that were in the Wood, then they all broke open the Gates, 
and let in Hannibal; he being entred, caſily poſſeſſed himſelf of all the 
City; and granting Conditions to the Tarentines , ſet himſelf to the 
omgng of the Cittadel, held out by the Romans. Thus was 7arentum 
betrayed by Cononens : but five thouſand Romans were ſtill in the Cit- 
tadel, and with them a good number of the Tarentines, and to theſe the 
Governour of Metepontum , brought half his Soldiers, and a great mul- 
titude of Darts, and all manner of Engines, with which they eaſily drove 
Hannibal from the Wall : but he abounding in all thoſe things, brought 
up his Teſtudo's and Catapultas to the Towers, and ſhook ſome of them, 
and with Hooks faſtned to Ropes , pull'd down the Battlements, and 
laid the Wall naked. The Romans throwing down Stones broke the 
Engines, and with Nooſes pulled away the Hooks, and with frequent 
Sallies iſſuing out upon the Enemy, ſeldom returned without putting them 
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to diſorder, and doing good execution. And when upon a clear day a 
ſudden wind aroſe, the Romans laying hold upon the opportunity, whilſt 

ſome of them from the Wall threw Fire-brands, tied about with Flax 

and Pitch upon the Carthaginian Engines, others made a lally and put: 

Fire under them ; ſo that Hannibal —_— to take it by force, drew 

Lines of Circumvallation quite round, ſave only towards the Sea, which 

was not to be done, ſo leaving the care of the Siege to Hanno, returned 

into Apulia. The Port of the Tarentines looks towards the North, if a- 

ny fail in by the /#hr2us ; but they cut oft the /Zbmns by Bridges, which 

when the Romans held, they cafily had Corn brought to them by Sea , 

and hindred any from being brought to the Tarentines: fo that the Ta- 

rentines were reduced to extreme want ; wherefore Hannibal at his re- 

turn, adviſed that digging through the publick way, which leads from 

the Port towards the other Sea to the Southward, they ſhould make a- 

nother 7thmas, which being performed, the want of Corn was ſoon re- 

medied, and they with their Brigantines much incommoded the Roman 

Garriſon, who had no Fleet, eſpecially in a ſmooth Sea, intercepting all 

Proviſions brought to rhe Romans. ihe Romans therefore ſtrugling with 

the want of all neceſſities, the 7Þ»rini ſent them by night ſome Ships 

ladet with Corn , accumpained with ſome 7riremes , whom the Taren- 

tines, who now were all one with the Carthaginians, having notice of, laid . 
wait for, and took with all their Corn and Men, but they ſending often 

about redeeming the Captives , the Tarentines enticed their Deputies to 

Hannibals party, fo Hunibal releaſed allthe 7hrini that were taken, who 

returning home againſt the will of the reſt, opened their Gates to /7:nn , 

ſo the Thurini endeavouring to preſerve Zarentum for the Romans, molt 

imprudently fell themſelves under the Carthaginian power, The Garri- 

fon that was in the City, rctreated privately to Brunduſiwm. The Meta- 

pontines, after part of their Garriſon was drawn off to Zarentum, {laying 

thoſe few that remained, delivered themſelves up to Hannibal; whoſe ex- 

ample, out of fcar rather than good will, Herac/ea, which is ſituate be- 

tween Metapontum and 7 arentum followed j and now Hannibal's Afﬀairs 

appeared again very glorious. The year following, ſome Lucanians, who 

had fallen off from the Romans, Grazc/:s chaſtiſed by War. But one Flac- | 

cus, a Lucanian of that party, which yet ſtood for the Romans , a friend 

and hoſt to Gracchys, proveda Traytor to him, This man perlwaded hint 

to come to a certain place, where the Lucanian Pretors (who repenting 

their fault, deſired to be again received into the Roman friendſhip) would 

mutually give and receive their Faith, he not imagining any deceit in the 

matter, followed only with thirty Horſe : But when the Numidian Enemy | 
roſe and encompaſſed him about , and Faccss joyned himſelf with them, ' 
Gracchus diſcovering the Treaſon, with many others leap'd from their 
Horſes, and bravely fighting in the mid(t of his Enemies, was with all 
his men ſlain. Three only Hannibal could take alive, though he endea- 
voured all he could to make the Roman Proconſul his Priſoner 5; whom 
though thus baſely overcome by treachery , yet admiring him for the ex- 
treme valour ſhowed at his death , he honoured with Funeral Rites, and 
ſent his bones to Rome. Thence marching into 4ulia, made it his. buſi- 
neſs to fetch in Corn from all parts. 
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being ſent before by Hannibal, with a thouſand Foot, and as many Horſe, 
he unknown to the Enemy, got into the City ; day breaking, when the 
Romans beheld many of them upon the Walls, and knew the matter, they 
forthwith drew off their Army trom thence, and ſet themſelves toreaping 
all the Capuans, and the reſt of the Corn of Campaniz, which the Cam- 
panians being much troubled at, Hannibal {ent them word he had Corn 
enough in Apulia, whither they might lend for it, as often as they pleaſed ; 
they ſent not only their Men and Cattle, but even their Wives and Chil- 
dren to fetch in Corn, fearing no danger in the journey ; Hannibal be- 
ing upon return out of Apul:s into Campania, and lying encamped near 
the River Ar, not far from the Beneventines, whom only becauſe the 
continued faithful to the Romans, they were afraid of ; but now bad, 
of Hannibal's preſence they deſpiſed. But it happened that about the 
ſame time Hannibal being called by Hanno among the Lucanians went thi- 
ther, leaving the moſt troubleſome part of his Baggage in the Camp, near 
Beneventwn , with an indifferent Guard, of which the Roman Generals 
(for they were two, Claudinusand fnrius) having certain advice, fell up- 
on the Campanians, that were gone to fetch Corn, and finding them a dif- 
armed and undiſciplined multitude, flew many, and gave their Corn to 
the Beneventines, then plundering Hajnibal's Camp took thence all that 
he hed there left. Then'tthe two Roman Generals joyning together , 
whilſt Hannibal ſtaid in Zucania, begirt Capra, with a Trench and a Wall ; 
and drawing other Lines without, pitch'd their Camp between both, raiſing 
Bulwarks both towards the City, and towards the Country, to oppole the 
aſſaults of the Enemy : fo that the face of their Camp was like a great 
Town, incloſing a little City, and the ſpace between their Lines and the 
Town, being about two Furlongs like a Theater, where daily Combats 
were to be ſcen (the ſtouteſt men on both ſides continually challenging 
and provoking one another) among which, that of Claudivs Atellus was 
very memorable, he was challenged by one 7aureas, a Campanian, whom 
having overcome, the > agyry Hed towzrds the City : Claudius pur- 
ſuing him to the very Walls, not being able to turn his Horſe, the Gate 
ſtanding to receive his Enemy, he was carried in, and running through 
the whole Town, got out at the other Gate, and came ſafe to his own 
party , a ſtrange ſucceſs of undeſigned boldneſs. Hannibal without do- 
ing, the buſineſs, which he was ſent tor into Zucania returned to Capra, to 
undertake the defence of that City, which he knew for ſo many, and ſo 
great things commodious for the Romans, wherefore he aſſaulted their 
Works : but when he could by no manner of means prevail to ſend in any 
{upply of Men, -or Proviſions into the Town, (for the Siege was fo cloſe, 
that he could neither ſend in, nor get any intelligence out of the City) he 
with all his Army marched direaly towards Rome, moved thereunto, be- 
cauſe he heard that Famine 'was 1n the City, and out of hopes, either to 
draw the Romans from the - Siege of Capna, or a&t ſomerhung greater 
than the relief of that place. Wherefore continuing his March with a 
oreat confluence of Warlike' People ( wherefore ſome perſwaded' then- 
elves, that for-want of ſtrength, they. would not ſo much as ſtop his -pal- 
ſage ; others thought they ſhould not ſo:much as fight for it) he came and 


 encamped by the River ter within thirty Furlongs of the City. Never 


was Rome ſtruck with ſuch Fear and Tumult : They wanted all manner of 
Forces ( thoſe they had being in Campania) and unexpeRedly a mighty 
Army was coming towards them, led by a General, whole Valor and For- 
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tune made him unconquerable; yet with ſuch Forces as they had, who 
were able to bear Arms, they ſet Guards at the Gates : The Old Meri 
leaped up on the Walls, and the Women and Children brought Darts 
and Stones, great multitudes flocked to them out of the Country, the 
whole City rung with Howlings, Lamentations, Prayers, and mutual 
Exhortations, ſome going, out of the City broke down the Bride that was 
over the nic. The Romans had built a very little Town among the «A qu; 
and called it #3, after the name of their Metropolis or mother City, but 
in Proceſs of time whether by lengthning or corrupting the word, or to 
diſtinguiſh them from the bans, they were called Abernies, two thou- 
{and of theſe coming to participate in the danger of Rome were preſently 
armed, and placed at the guard of the Gates. ' So much faith and kind- 
neſs at that time one only Colony among ſo many ſhowed towards the 
Romans, imitating the Example of the Plateans, who with a ſmall Number 
joyned with the Athenians at the fight at AZarathoz, that by united force 
they might repulle the preſent danger. The Roman General Annirs 
ſtay'd at Cape not doubting to reduce that City, the other Claudins 
Flaccus by another way, with incredible expedition came and pitcht his 
Camp oppoſite to Hannibal on the other fide of the Anien. Who when 
Hannibal faw the bridge broken down, and found Claudius encamped on 
the other ſide, he reſolved to march round by the ſprings of the River, 
and Claudius likewiſe thereupon removed his Camp. Here :nnibal 
made uſe of his wonted ſtratagems he left ſome Horſe, who when the 
Armies were retired, Fording the River waſted the Roman Territory, and 
when they had terrified the City, according to orders returned to HHarni- 
6a/. When he had got round the ſprings, *tis reported that he came by 
pr with three ſpies to the City not far diſtant,and privately taking a view 
of the ſite of it, obſerved the great fear and ſolitude within the walls, yer 
after all this he returned to Capua, whether ſome God or any other acci- 
dent at that time averted him, whether he dreaded the Valor and Fortune 
of the City, or whether ( as he uſed often to ſay to his Friends exhorting 
him to the Conqueſt of it) that he would not ruine it, leaſt when that was 
done the Carthaginians ſhould take from him the Command, and reduce 
him to the quality of a private Man, for as for the Claudian Army it was 
no way to be compared with Hznnibal's. Yet Clandins at Hannibal's re- 
turn followed him at the heels, thinking he did enough if he hindred him 
-_ Forraging, and took care that by Ambuſhes he did not dammhe 
mM. 


Yet Hazxzibal in a dark and moonleſs night having diſcovered the place 
whither Claudius Army tended, built indeed no wall, but throwing up a 
trench, and leaving ſome intervals for Gates, and laſtly raiſing a Rampire 
(which might ſerve inſtead of a Wall) oppoſite to it, there continued 
himſelf, and ſending his Horſe to a certain eminence fortified by Nature 
charged them there to ſtand quiet, and not move from the place till the 
Romans ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of that place he hoped they would bc- 
lieve to be void. Then he gave Command to his Indians that getting upon 
their Elephants, they ſhould by any means between the intervals or over 
the Rampire get into Claudius Camp. -Ar a little diſtance from theſe he 
commanded ſome Trumpets and Corncts to follow, with Orders as they 


entred to make the greateſt noiſe they could poflible, that their gone» i 
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might ſeem the greater ; ſending along with them ſome that could ſpeak 
the Latine Tongue, who were to call out aloud to the Soldiers by Claudius 
Orders to deſert their Tents, and eſcape to the next hill. Thus ſtratagem 
of Hannibal's {ucceeded at firlt to his mind, and according as he had de- 
ſigned jt, for Elephants trod down the Rampire, and the Trumpets fol- 
lowed them, whole noiſe filling the ears of the Roman Soldiers ſtarting 
out of their beds in a dark night, and ſo unexpeCtedly, ſtruck a mighty 
terror into them. Beſides hearing 1n the Latine Tongue, Command g1- 
ven about poſſeſſing the other Hill ; they already addreſſed themſelves to 
flight. But Claudius to whom all Hannibal”s devices (as full of deceit and 
treachery ) were ſuſpeQted, immediately out of his own prudence, or by 
inſtin& from ſome God, or elſe being by ſome Captive informed of the 
whole proje&, diſpatched away the Military Tribunes into the way leading 
to the hill ro ſtop ſuch as ruſhed out, and tell them, that thoſe Orders 
were Prcclaimed not by their Generals Command, but by Harnibal's, and 
therewithal himſelf drawing firſt ſtrong guards to the Rampire, to repulſe 
the Enemy if perhaps any aſſault ſhould be made, ran through the tents, 
crying out, that there was no danger, that only a few were broke in with 
the Elephants, whoſe ſmall Number indeed when it appeared ( for by this 
time by Claudivzs command Torches were lighted, and fires blown up) 
the Romans fear was turned into anger, and falling upon them being bur 
light armed men they eaſily ſlew them. As for the Elephants there wan- 
ting room to receive them, they ran confuſedly among the Tents and 
Huts, and no Darts ( becauſe of the narrowneſs of the place and the vaſt- 
neſs of their bodies being thrown in vain) they were every where wound- 
ed till with anguiſh they grew ſoenraged, that tumbling down and tread- 


ing under foot their riders ( for they could not govern nor turn them upon 
the Enemy ) with rage and horrid yellings they broke out of the Camp. 
Thus Cluudins Flaccus by ſtedfaſt courage and diligence circumvented 


Hanzxibal in an unexpected {tratagem, and by defeating him of his pur- 
poſe both overcame him, and by his prudence preſerved his trembling 
Army. Hannibal failing in this enterpriſe drew his forces into Zxcania to 
their Winter quarters, where this fierce man never before accuſtomed to 
delights gave himſelf over to Luſt and Luxury. By which means by de- 
grees, and not long after he brought a ſtrange change upon all his affairs. 
Claudius returned to his Colleague to Capra, and now both of them ſtrove 
their utmoſt to reduce this Town, hoping to force it whilſt Hannibal lay 
quiet in his Winter-quarters. The Campanians in want of all things (for 
nothing could be brought them from abroad) and ready to periſh for 
hunger yielded themſelves up to the Roman Generals. And with them- 
ſelves Hazmo and Boſtar, who coramanded the Carthaginian Garriſon 
with all their Soldiers, and the Romans placing a Garriſon 1n the City, cut 
off the hands of all the Fugitives they there found, the African Nobility 
they ſent to Rowe, the reſt they ſold. Then turning upon the Campanians, 
the Authors of the DefeQtion they puniſhed with death, the reſt only with 
fines upon their Lands. The Country of Campania, becauſe a Champian, 
1 very Fertile. Capua thus reſtored ts the Romans, the Carthaginians 


weredeprived of a very conſiderable place'for the conveniency of their at- 
fairs in /taly. 
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Among the Brutians ( who are a part of Zaly\) a Man of the City of 
Sifia, a Man addiCted to Hunting, and accuſtomed to bring part of his 
game to the Governor of the Panick garriſon had ſo wrought himſelf into 
his friendſhup, that he was in a manner his Conſort in Command, who 
grieved in mind to ſee the Soldiers inſolencies and abuſes of his Country- 
men, made a contract with the Roman General, to which they both 
pledged their Faiths, and by degrees brought into the Cittadel as Priſoners 
many Roman Soldiers, whole Arms himſelf fieſed on as his ſpoils, when 
he thought his Number ſufficient, he looſed their Bonds, and arming 
them, overpowring the Punick Garriſon, brought in a Roman; but nor 
long after Hannibal paſſing that way, the Garriſon affrighted fled to Rhegi- 


. nis, the 7iſiate delivered themſelves to Hannibal, who burning the chiefs of 


the Revolts, placed there another garriſon. At Szlatia in Apulia, which 
was then Ss the Punick power, there were tv'o kinſmen, who both for 
their Riches and Power,might well be eſteemed Princes,but between whom 
there was perpetual diſcord. Daſius favored the Carthaginian,and Bliſs 
the >a p" 1 . As long as Hannibal was proſperous Blaſins lay (till, 
when the Roman Power by recovery of molt part of it's Empire began 
to revive, Blaſius had the confidence to move his Enemy, at leaſt tocon- 
ſent with him for the ſatety of his Countrey, leſt if the Romans ſhould 
take the place by ſtorm, he ſhould become engaged inan irrecoverable 
misfortune. Daſizs difſembling a conſent betray'd the matter to Hamnibal, 
Hannibal was Arbitrator and Judge, Daſizs the accuſer. Blaſius being 
guilty had only this one thing to fay in his defence, that out of private 
enmity, he laid falſe crimes to his charge, aad- indeed the knowledge that 
his accuſer had long been his enemy, and bore him a ſecret grudge, procu- 
red him the more freedome to argue in his own defence. Hannibal nei- 
ther contemning the thing, nor giving too much Credit to an Enemy, 
Commanded them both to withdraw, as it he would conſider of it by him- 
ſelf; But the place as they went out being very narrow, and none being 
nigh enough to bear witneſs, Baſis thus whipped Dafins. And will not 
you good man yet ſave your Country, Daſius crying out immediately, re- 
peats it to Hannibal, upon which Baſins making his complaint, Vow, now 
(ſaid he) there is n6 man but will believe ſnares laid for my life by the cun- 
ning of my Fnemy, but this trick of his if 1 before lay under any ſuſpicion will 
perfectly clear me of it, for who pray that is not mad would truſt ſuch a thing to 
an Enemy? But you may object, it maybe at firſt Twas decetved in him, but I 
beſeech you what man that is brought to his Tryal, and denying the Fatt before 
the Tribunal in the hearing of many, his accuſer preſent who may reveal it will 
afreſh communicate ſuch a thing to him, who has already ſhewed his mind to be- 
tray him ? But if he were a faithful friend indeed what help could he bring to 
me towar 4s the ſafety of his Country? or why ſhould 7 implore his help who 
has no power to give any? Theſe words Blaſius pronounced aloud, and as I 
believe foreſeeing the event, and then making way to whiſper Daſs in 
the ear, told him that he would leſſen his future Credit and Authority, 
and ſo work Hannibal, that he ſhould not believe any crime he objeted 
againſt him. Nor did Blaſizs after he was diſmiſſed forbear to ply his ad- 
verſary in this manner, as a man whom now he contemned, having taker 
off all belief of what he ſaid. Therefore Daſius at length feigned himſelf 
moved by his ſolicitations with intent to get from him all the manner how 
hc had formed hisdeſign which he nothyng demurring upon ; 7 will ſaid 
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he, 20 to the Roman Camp ( which the other knew to be then very remote ) 
and thence receiving ſome forces from the Pretor, who is my very good friend, 
brins them hither. Thou [halt work for me here and ſtay to keep the City, and 
having thus ſaid preſently without Daſs being privy to it he went from 
the City direQly to Rome, and not to the Camp, where leaving his Son 
for Hoſtage, and receiving from the Senate a thouland Horſe, makes a 
ſpeedy return, already in his mind prelaging the event. Daſi#s for ſome 
days after not ſecing his adverſary, ſtrait way conjeCtured that having 
now his word, he was = to perteCt the buſineſs, and whilſt he medt- 
tated npon the great diſtance he was to find the Camp at, ſlowly and ſe- 
curely he goes to Hannibal not doubting but to return time enough to be 
there before the other. And being come to the ſpeech of Hannibal, Now, 
{aid he, whilſt he is bringing an Armed Power into the City, I will in the 
very Action deliver Blaſius into thy hands, and lo telling the whole matter 
and receiving ſome Soldiers from Hazzibal, he flies towards his Country 
which he imagined B/aſius could not yet be come nigh to. But he having 
already ſlain the Punick Garriſon which was bur ſmall, took diligent care 
that none ſhould go our of the City, and ſhutting all the reſt of the Gates, 
left that only open by which Daſizs was to return, he likewiſe to avoid all 
ſuſpicion left the Walls every where naked; but the way within was ſo 
broken, and block't up with Ditches, that there was no way of breaking 
out. Daſizs coming and finding the Gates open, rejoycing, and thinking 
he was got thither before his Enemy, entred the City triumphing, bur 
heand all that came in with him being incloſed, and becauſe of the Dutches, 
having no way of retreat Blaſius ealily flew them, except only a few that 


leaping over the Walls eſcaped. So Blaſizs catching Daſins in the ſnare at 
laſt overcame him. 


Now whilſt Fulvirs the Roman Conſul beſieged Herdonia, Hannibal un- 
knownto him pitcht his Camp cloſe by him, putting out (the better to lie 
hid) all fires, and Commanding a ſtrict ſilence through all the Camp. 
And the morning hapning likewiſe to be very cloudy, he ſent before ſome 
Horlc to provoke the Romans, they indeed with ſome trembling at firſt 
( as being raiſzd out of their beds) but ſoon with better confidence ( be- 
cauſe they believed them only a few pickt up here and there ) repulſed the 
Enemy, but Hazzibal fetching a Compaſs about the other part of the 
Town, that he might take a view of ir, and put the Townſmen in hopes, 
at length whether becauſe they had ſpied him, or elſe by chagce falls in 
upon the Romans and incloſes them. Then ſet upon on both ſides they 
rulh'd on in diſorder, ſo that the Conſul Falvirs with eight thouſand men 
were ſlain, the reſt making a ſpeedy retreat withina Trench before their 
Camp, and bravely fighting preſerved both that and their Tents from be- 
ing taken by H4zzibal. Afﬀter this whilſt che Romans waſted the lands of 
the Apulians, becauſe they had revolted, Harribal did the like to the 
Campanians who were all but the tea; returned to the Romans obe- 
dience whom ( becauſe they ſhould not be vexcd with the Wars of the 
Brutii, Lucamians and Apulians) he brought ro Zhurium, and the Ro- 
mans ſent the Exiles of Vaceriz to inhabit 4tze«llz, and with their Army in- 
feſting Harnnibals aſſociates, came to Antonia which they took, and laid waſt 
all the Brutians Fields,and at the ſame time beſieged 7 arextum by Sea and 
Land, which thea was kept by a Punick Garriſon under Carpalo the Go- 
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vernor who becaufe the Carthaginians were few, had taken the Brutians 
into aſſociation with him ; the Commander of whoſe Forces loved a 
Wench, whole brother was a Soldier among the Romans , who by his 
ſiſters means wrought the Brutian officer to betray that part of the Wall 
hehad the Charge of, {o the Romans recovered 7arentum a Town very 
convenient for them both to Sea and Landward. Haxnibal made all the 
haſt he could to Zarertwm, but on his march having certain intelli gence of 
it's being taken, being much troubled he retreated to 7hurinm, from 
whence he went to 7 enuſium, where Clandins Marcellus who had ſubdued 
Sicily, now the fifth time Conſul , and 7. Cripizns had their Camp : yet 
they forbore fighting. But Marcellvs by chance eſpying a party of Nu- 
midians, going out upon the ſpoil , and thinking them but few , with 
three hundred Horſe ſecurely _ them, being a man of a daring 
courage, and in all dangers too raſhly forward, but when the Africans 
coming in from all parts fell upon him, the Rear of the Romans firſt began 
to fly, but Marcellus who till thought they followed him, fought valiantly 
till ftruck through with a Dart he tell, his body being brought to Hanuibal 
when he ſaw it wounded on all ſides, he commended him as a Soldier, but 
much condemned him as a General, but taking off his Ring, he Magnifi- 
cently burnt it, and ſent the bones to his Son into the Camp. And then 
before the fame of his death ſhould ſpread too far, being deadly mad with 
the Salatians he diſpatched away a Roman fugitive to S:/ztia with letters 
ſealed with Marcells Ring, ſignifying that Marcellus with his Army was 
coming thither, and commanding them to open their Gates. The Citi- 
zens having a little before received letters from Cr:ſþizus ( for he ſent to 
all the Cities Meſſengers to acquaint them that Fiznzibal had got Marcel- 
{us Ring) leſt if they ſtayd the meſſenger any time they ſhould betray 
their own Counſels, ſent him away with promiſe to obey the Commands. 
Mean while arming and diſpoſing themſelves upon the Walls, they ex- 

Qted the iſſue of the deceit, Hannibal coming with his Numidians wear- 
ing Roman Arms, the Port-cullis being drawn up, and the Gate opened, 
they with great joy and Alacrity received them, as if it had been 1Zar- 
cellus, but when as many were come in as they thought they were hand- 
ſomely able to deal with, they let fall the Port-cullis, and flew all thoſe 
were got within the City. Faxribal thus fruſtrated of his hopes at Salatia 
retreated. 


Whilſt theſe things were doing, Aaruba! brother to Harnibal had 
brought into /aly that mercenary Army leavyed by him in paz , being 
in his march kindly received by the Gauls, and in two months paſſing the 
Alpes ( before laid open by Hannibal, and which he very hardly efteQted 
in fix) he falls down into Hetruria with thirty eight thouſand Foot, eight 
thouſand Horſe, and fifteen Elephants ; thence he wrote letters to his bro- 
ther of his coming, which being intercepted by the Romans, who thereby 
underſtood his ſtrength, S4/izator and Nero gathering together all the Force 
they could make, met with him at Siena, he who did not yet deſign fight- 
ing, but to joyn as ſoon as he could with his brother by night, removes his 
Camp, and wandring through marſhy places, and along the Banks of 
Rivers that were not fordable, made no great progreſs. At the break of 
day the Romans having diſcovered them, and following hard upon them 
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in a body, and coming, up with them, fell all at once upon Aſdrubal''s 
Army, and taking many alive, routed his whole Army ( which had it been 
joyned with Haznibal would have made him appear invincible) thereby 
freeing /taly from an unexpreſſible fear and terror. And 'tis my Judg- 
ment that Providence thought fit to give the Romans this victory by way of 
reprizal for the loſs ſuſtained at Cazne, for this was equal and parallel to 
that both in the death of the Commander, and the utter ruine of the whole 
Army. Ir hapned likewiſe that in both many Captives were taken, and 
the next Morning the Conquerors in both became Maſters of the ſpoil of 
the vanquiſhed Camp. Ot ſuch various fortune, ſometimes adverſe and 
ſometimes proſperous, did the Romans now make experience. The Cel- 
tiberians hs eſcaped from the ſlaughter, returned ſome of them to their 
own Country; and ſome got to Haznibal, who not a little tormented for * 
this loſs of his brother , and ſo great an Army, through too much haſt 
and ignorance of the ways, ſlighring all the reſt that in full fourteen 
years he had with vaſt labours been getting in /taly, retreated among 
the Brutians, who were the only people that continued in affociation 
with him, and there quietly expected new recruits from Carthage. 
And the Carthaginians did ſend him an hundred Ships laden with Corn, 
and ſupplies of Men and Mony, which being conveyed by three hundred 
Triremes , the Prxtor of Sardinia ſet upon with his Gallies, and ſinking 
ſixty,the reſt got back to Carthage ; From hence the penury of all things 
in Hannibals Camp much increaſed, but eſpecially the deſpair of get- 
ting any help from Carthage ; And to all theſe misfortunes this was 
annexed that Mazo, who was ſent into Gaul-and Liguria to hire Soldiers, 
{ent no aid,but lay idle expecting the Event of things. Wherefore Hanni- 
bal plainly foreſecing that he could not long continue in thoſe parts, began 
to contema the Brutians themſelves, as men that would ere long be ſtran- 
gers tohim, and to oppreſs them with heavier taxes, ſeveral towns fortified 
by nature as if they praCtiſed a revolt he forced to remove into the plain, 
and many perſons whoſe Eſtates he had a deſire to fiele upon he condemned 
upon falle accuſations. 


In the mean "time there entred into the Conſulate Zicinins Craf- 
ſus and P. Scipio, famous for his Conqueſts in Spain. Craſſus went 
into Apulia againſt Hannibal, Scipio adviſed the people that Har- 
uibal and the Carthaginians, could not poſſibly be driven out of 
/taly, till an Army were tranſported into Africa, and they ter- 
rified with Domeſtick danger. And affiduouſly inſiſting upon it, 
and daily urging them all to it, he at length got Africa decreed 
for his province. Then without any delay traſporting his Army into 
Sicily, when he had ſpent a little time in Rendevouzing and Ex- 
crciling his Soldiers, he was firſt carried to Zocriſa a City of /ta- 
ly ( where Hannibal had placed a Punick Garriſon) whom having 
overpowred, leaving Pleminins as his Lieutenant in that City, he 
paſſed over into Africa, but Pleminins forbore not to treat the Lo- 
crians with all manner of villanous and contumelious uſage and cru- 
elty, infomuch that he rob'd the very Temple of Proſerpine. 
Wherefore the Romans for theſe horrible dealings with their 
Friends and Kindred put him to death in Priſon, and confiſca- 
ting his goods delivered them to the Locrians to be laid up in 
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the Treaſures of the Goddeſs, and of the Mony taken away by Sa- 
criledge they recovered as much as they could, and what remained 

. it pleaſed them to ſupply out of the publick Exchequer. At the 
ſame time Craſſus drew away from /annibal”s party, Conſentia a 
great City of the Brutians, and many, other .Towns ; but when at 
Rome the diſmal prodigies had filled the minds of men with ſuper- 
ſition, the Decemvirs commanded to bring the Sibyls Books rc: 
lating that few days before in Peſſinuntium a City of Phrygia, where 
the Mother of the Gods is Worſhipped , ſomething was fallen from 
heaven which ſhould be brought to Foe, and not long after the 
news of its falling came, and the image of the Goddeſs was 
brought to Rome, and on the ſame day that it happeted to come 
thither was celebrated the Feaſt of the Mother of the Gods: There 
1s a report that the Ship which brought it ſtruck upon a Shoal in 
the River 7ber, and that when by no means poſſible it could be 
removed, the Southſay ers foretold that it wouid follow, if drawn by 
a woman that was pure and chaſt from any ſtrange bed. Claudia 
Quintia ſuſpe&ed but not guilty of Adultery (but her too looſe and 
free way of living had got her that ill report) firſt earneſtly cal- 
ling upon the dels to witneſs her innocency of that crime, and 
then tying her Girdle to the Ship was followed by the Goddeſs. 
So Claudia from an evil fame which ſhe before lay under, got a 
moſt glorious name. But before this exploit of C!audia's, rhe Romans 
admoniſhed , by the Sibyls books, that by the beſt man of all the 
City they ſhould ſend for the image out of Phry2ia, preſently ſent 
thither a man judged to be the beſt of thoſe times, Scipio Surna- 
med MNaſica Son of Cp. Scipio who died General in Spai/z, and Cou- 
ſin Germain to that Scip:9 , who abating the Carthaginian pride 
firſt bore the Surname of Africaz. Thus was the Goddeſs brought 
to Rome by the beſt of Men and Women. But when the Brutians 
had intelligence that the Carthaginians in- 4frice had in ſeveral 
Battels been defeated by Scipio, they ſeemed to be, at ſtrife who 
firſt ſhould deſert Harnibal, and ſome of them flew the Punick Gar- 
Tiſons, and others thruſt them out- of their Cities. Thaſe who could 

do neither, privately ſent Deputies to Rome, to declare their g 
Will, though they wanted Power. Hannibal came with his Ar- 
my to Petelia, which City was given by him to the Brutians at- 
ter having expelled the former inhabitants. When therefore he 
expoſtulated with them that they had fent Deputies to Rome , and 
they earneſtly denicd it, he ſeemed . to believe them , but that he 
might prevent any occaſion of ſuſpicion, he gave up their Great 
Men ſeparately into the keeping of his Numidians, and difarm- 
ing the Citizens gave their Arms to the Slaves, and to them 
committed the Charge of the City. Nor did he deal leſs fe- 
verely with other Cities to which he went in progreſs, for the 7 hu- 
rini's goods he exhibited to his Soldiers Rapine, and beſides three 
thouſand Citizens whom he knew great lovers of the Carthaginians, 
and five hundred Country people he carried away, and leaving the City 
under the guard of rhe Preſidionary Soldiers, brought them all to Crotozz, 
which becauſe of it's convenient Situation, he choſe both for his Granary 
and Seat of War, 
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But when by his Citizens (who to haſten him ſent )for him 4 
drubal their Admiral) he was ſent for to come home, and bringre- - 
lief to his Country then in danger by S5pio's many viCories, he grie- 
vouſly complained of the Carthaginians, who had always been 1ingrate- 
ful and perfidious to their Generals, as he had ſufficiently and for a 
long time experienced, and becauſe he had given the firſt beginning 
to this War in Spain, he began to be apprehenſive of himſelf ; Yet 
he reſolved ſince *rwas fit he @beyed to go, and forthwith cauſed a 
great Number of Ships to be built, Ztaly furniſhing him abundant! 
with all Materials ; But before his departure he expoſed all the At- 
ſociate, and ſubjeted Cities, whom now he looked upon as Enemies 
to the Spoil and Plunder of his Army, that thereby enriching 
them, he might by their kindneſs be fecure from his Citizens Ca- 
lumnies. Yet aſhamed himſelf, againſt Faith and Equity, to wrong in 
this manner the Aſſociates, he ſent Aſdrabal the Admiral under a 
feigned pretence of viſiting the Garriſons to do it , who going into 
every City and Commanding the Citizens and their Slaves to. pack 
up what they could carry , and: march elſewhere, he gave all thar 
remained up to be plundered ; Which uſage being divulged, many 
before Aſarubal came to them, roſe in Arms againſt the Garriſon 
Soldiers, and with various fortune, fometimes the 'Townſmen, ſome- 
times the Soldiers had the better, hence followed mighty ſlaughters, with 
the Rapes of Matrons, and Virgins, and other villaniesuſually committed 
at the Sack of Towns. As for thoſe Italian Soldiers who had deſerved well 


"under him.Hannibal knowing them to be ſtout and well excerciſed Men, 


with magnificent promiſes tried to draw them over with himcinto 4frica. 
Such as for any villanies committed were afraid to return into_ their own 
Country condemning themſelves to voluntary baniſhment ; followed him, 
but thoſe who had no guilt upon their conſciences refuſed to go. Thoſe 
therefore who choſe rather to ſtay, then go, having commanded to aſ- 
ſemble all in one place (as if he either deſigned to ſpeak- to them or to 
reward them for paſt ſervices or command them ſomewhat for the future) 
he encompaſſed with his Army, and commanded his men to chuſe out 
among them as many as they liſted for Slaves. Some there were that choſe, 
others were aſhamed to take into ſuch baſe ſervitude, thoſe who as fel- 
low Soldiers had done ſo many brave things with them. Thoſe that re- 
mained thar rhey might never be uſeful to the Romans he cauſed to be 
thruſt through with Darts: Likewiſe of four thouſand Horſes and Oxen, 
no ſmall Number, he cauſed the throats tobe cut, becauſe he had not the 
Conveniency to carry them into Africa. After which embarking his 
Army leaving only a few for a ſhow of a Garriſon in the Country of the 
Brutians he ſtay'd only for a wind ; but the Petelizi and other Italians 
riſing upon them at their departure ſlew ſome and fo retreated. Thus 
Hannibal returning to Africa left Ztaly, which for ſixteen whole years he 
had waſted, and by a thouſand a" 6h often reduced the deſolate in- 
habitantstoc the laſt Extremities, treating the Roman Subjes and Aﬀſoci- 
ates with all contumelious Cruelty, and for thoſe whoſe ſervice, not ſo 
much out of good will as neceffity,” hz had formerly made uſe of, now 
they could yield him no more help or advantage, he treated them likewiſe 
as Enemies. Harnibal being gone, the Senate pardoned all thoſe 7talian 
people had revolted to the Carthaginians, granting a perfeCt aCt of Obli- 
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vion for all things paſt. But the Brutians becauſe they had continued his 

ready Aſſociates to the laſt, they condemned in part of their Land, and 

took away all their Arms if they had any left after Hannibal's plundring 

them. All Service in the Militia (as people who had loſt their right of 
Freedom) was likewiſe forbidden them, and when the Roman Cgn- 

fuls went- into the Provinces to overſee any publick works, they Com- 
manded them to follow them like Servants. This was the Concluſion of 
Hannibal's Expedition into Ztaly in the two and fiftieth year of the 

Punick Wars. 


The end of the Eighth Book of the Roman Wary 
with Hannibal. 
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Book I. 


The Argumentof this Book. 


[. A Short Recital of the ſeveral Diſſentions and Civil Jars of the Ro- 

mans, and the diviſion of this Hiſtory. II. Gracchus. attempts paſ- 

fing the Law about Lands, wherein all the people are concerned , ſome for 

the Law, and ſore againſt it, II. 1t is at laſt paſſed. ' TV. Gracchus rhere- 

upon is lain: V. Flaccus, Carbo, and young Gracchus would notwith: 
Aaa ſtanding 
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ſtanding put inexecution: Scipio the African oppoſes it, and is found dead. 
VL Zong Gracchus' and Flagcus purſue their enterpriſe, aud declaring 
againſt the Senate , are at te th ſlain. ; VII. The Enterpriſe of Apu- 
leius and Glaucia againſt Metellus, who 7s baniſped.” VIIL Apuleius and 
Glaucia ſlain, and Metellus recalled from Exile. 1X. The beginning of the 
War againſt the Allies, and the death of Drulus. X. The Tyranny 
of the Roman Knights, occaſioned by the Revolt of the Romany Allies , 
who . at firſt proſper in their Attempts. NI. The Romans ſiitne 
them, and put -an end to the War. XII. Sedition. of Uſurers within 
the City. XII. The begtyning of the War betwixt Marius and Sylla ; and 
the entrance of Sylla and Q. Pompey Conjuls, in Arms into the City, XIV. 
Orders impoſed by the Conſuls in the City: the aeath of Sulpitius : flight of 
Marius, a»d death of Q. Pompey. XV. Cinna being Conſul ſtrives to rf 
a Law in favonr of the new Citizens, but is driven from the City, and depoſed 
from his Conſulate, whom Merula ſucceeds. XVI. Cinna and Marius beſrege 
the City. XVII. They enter it, and make a dre:dful Slaughter. XVIII. Syl- 
la after his Yietory over Mithridates, returns towards Italy, writes to the Se- 
nates an Accommodation is debated; and Cinna preparing for War is ſlain, 
XIX. Sylla arrives at Brunduſium, makes his preparations, as the Conſuls 
dolikewiſe. XX. Many# ittories of Sylla's, who comes to Rome, where he 
is well received, XX1, Sha again takes the Field, continues his Vidtories, 
and at laſt being Maſter of Rome, after the taking of Prxneſte and Norba, 


Har ceaſes in [taly. XXII. The cruelty exerciſed by Sylla over his Enemies 
inthe City. XXIIL. He makes himſelf perpetual Dictator, and reigns like a 
Tyrant, XXIV. He lays down the Dittatorſhip, retires into the Country, his 
Death and Funerals, XXV. The War of Sertorius, his and Perpenna's 
death. NXVI. The Har of Spartacus. | 


He Roman People often fell into Diſſentions with the Senate, 
upon the account of the Publication of Laws, the Abolition 
of Debts, the Diviſion of Lands, and the Ele&ion of Ma- 
giſtrates, but yet they came not to Blows ; for theſe Diffe- 

- Tences were decided by the ways of Juſtice, becauſe both 

Orders bore to each other a mutual relpe&t; ſo that though the people of- 
ten ſaw themſelves already armed againſt ſome Foreign Enemy, yet they 
abuſed not that power to make any Sedition, And then when they drew 
up tothe * Mount, which therefore is called Sacred, they reſtrained them- 
ſelves from committing any extraordinary violence, contenting themſelves 
only to create for the maintenance of their Rights a new Magiſtrate, 
whom they called Tribune of the people. The creation of this Office was 
deſigned only to counterpoiſe the Power of the Conſuls, whoſe Eleion 
then depended only on the Senates, and to keep them from exerciſing the 
wholeauthority in the Adminiſtration of their Republique : 'yet this bred 
abundance of Hate and Quarrels amonſt theſe Magiſtrates, the one ſeeing 
themſelves ſupported by the Senate, and the other by the favour of the 
people; and each party thought themſelves robbed of that which was ad- 
ded to the other. Theſe ſame Contentions were the cauſe that Marcus 
Coriolanns, being condemn'd without any deſert of his, went into Baniſh- 
ment among the ſes, and ſoon after made War upon his Country z and 
this was the firſt Civil Diviſion wherein Arms were made uſe of, and which 
only began .£ Fugitive : yet after this they never bore Arms in the Af- 
{embliess nor gan any Maſſacre of their Fellow Citizens, till ſuch time 
as 7 iberins Gracchus tailed a Sedition, wherein he periſhed, and YR gas 
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ſome others, who being fled to the Capitol, were ſlain near the Temple: 
But after this Sacrilege, the Seditions were almoſt continual ; the people 
mutinying upon the leaſt occaſion, the Aſſaſſins ran up and down the Ci- 
ty, ſometimes on the one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, Perſons of 
Quality were ſlain, either in ſome Temple, or in the Aſſembly, or in the 
Palace, and that by order of the Tribunes, Prztors, Conſuls, or other Sy- 
perior Powers ; inſomuch that theſe —_— Offences increaſed by little 
and little the contempt of Juſtice and the Laws. This infeCtion at laſt 
ſpreading it {elf through all parts, open Confpiracies were made again(t 
& Common-wealth, great Armies brought into the Field, ſometimes thoſe 
* had beenbaniſhed and condemned, attempting ſome Novelties, and ſome- 
times the principal men of the City fighting among themſelves; as well 
without as within for the Government of the State. There were likewiſe 
ſome powerful and ambitious Citizens who alpired to the Government, ei- 
ther by OR Command of Armies entruſted to them by the. people, 
or levying freſh Soldiers by their ownauthority, to detend themſelves, as 
they ſid. againſt their Enemies : but under pretence of making War a- 
ainſt their Enemies, they made War againſt their Country, each part 
iving-who ſhould firſt ſeiſe upon the -'s þ {o that whilſt they treated 

cach other-as Enemies, all places were filled with Aſaffinations, Proferi- 
ptions, Baniſhments, Executions and Tortures.; In ſhort, there was nv 
cruelty left uncommitted, _—_— then when about fifty years after the 
death of Gracchxs, one of the FaQions driving away one miſchief with a- 
nother, became abſolute Maſter of the Common-wealth, arid for ſorne time 
governed it alone under the Title of Dictator, x certain Magiſtrate. a 

the Romans whofn they never created but in extreme danger, for 'ſix 
Months only, and whoſe uſe ſeemed to be aboliſhed when 5/4 obtained 
that Dignity by force. Nevertheleſs, though all men believed that he was 
created DiQator to perpetuity, yet having glutted himſelf, as one may ſay, 
with power,he depoſed himſelf; and certainly he was the firſt ( atleaſt that 
ever I could gain knowledge of ) that was ſo bold as tochange a Tyranny 
for a private life. He added to this aCtion a diſcourſe no leſs-worthy of me- 
mory. Hedeclared he was ready to give an account of his Adminiſtration 
to whoever ſhould demand it; and ſome time after came and walked inthe 
place in the habit of a private man, in the'face- of all the world, from 
whence'he returned to his Houſe without having received the leaſt affront 
from any perſon ; ſo much was that reſpeC to the Sovercign Authority he 
had poſleſſed, engrafted in the minds'of men, whether that they were a- 
ſtoniſhed at his laying of it down, or that they were aſhamed to demand 
an account of that man who offered himſelf to give it, or that they thought 
itan inhumanity to hate that Power, how tyrannical ſoever it were, that 
was joyned with the publick good. Thus the Seditions ceaſed for a time, 
$1Ula having applyef Remedies tothe preſent Diſtempers, but they were 
only fallen aſleep; for:they awakened again, and continued rill ſuch time 
as Fulius.Cefar afterhaving for ſome years made War in Gas/, would not 
diſmifs-his Army, though the Senate decreed it ; ſaying, it was not the Se- 
nates deſire, but Pompey's, who being at preſent at the Head of the Army 
in /taly, and. his Enemy, had deſigned to reduce him under his power as 
well as others. Yet hepropoſed theſe Conditions of Accommodation, :that 
either both ſhould keep their Armies, or that Pompey difſarming as well as 
he, ſhould live like a private man under the authority of the Laws. But 
not abtaining either the one or the other, he departed from Gas/, marched 
againft Pompey and his Country, entredthe City, drove thence his Enemy, 
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overtook him in 7heſſaly, defeated him in a memorable Battel, and purſued 
himas far as Zzypt. Finding Pompey (lain by the Egyptians, he returned to 
Rome, after Eavi ſettled the Egyptian Aﬀairs, and ſettled their 
* Kings in that Kingdom ; ſo that beholding himſelf ſecure by the death of 
ſo powerful an Enemy, the mightineſs of whole Actions had gained him 
the Title of Great, and noperſon having thencetorth the boldneſs toop- 
poſe his will, he was created perpetual DiQator the next after $//a. And 
now again the Seditious were quieted, till ſuch time as Brutus and Caſſius, 
either out of envy to his Power, or out ofa deſire they had to ſettle again the 
Common-wealth in it's ancient form, ſlew in open Senate this man, ſo che- 
riſhed by the people, and ſo knowing in the Art ot-Reigning. He was {6 
generally lamented, that they ſought out for his Murderers, to put them 
to death, that they ſolemnized his Funerals in the publick place, and there 
where they had burnt his Body, ereQteda Temple, and offered Sacrifices to 
him as a God. But now the Civil Diſcords began again, and in a ſhort 
time grew to that height, that they were followed by the Murders, Pro- 
ſcriptions and Baniſhments of many as well of the Order of Senators as 
Knights, the Faftion interchangeably delivering up the Enemies of one a- 
nother ; ſo that to gain their own ſatisfaCtion, they ſpared neitaer Friends 
nor their own Brothers, ſo much were men hurried on by rhc.r paſſion to 
the prejudice of natural Piety. Atlaſt by a horrible boldneſs the Roman 
Empire, as if it had been the Stock of ſome private Citizen, was divided 
between Anthony, Lepidus, and he who at firſt was called Oifavins, but af- 
terwards took the name of Ceſar, having been adopted by his Uncle. AF. 
ter this diviſion they made War oneach other, as it wasbut juſt they ſhould, 
and Ceſar more prudent and politick thanthe other, firſt deſpoiled Zepidss 
of Africa, which hadfallento his ſhare. And inconchuſion, after the Vi- 
Qtory of Atium, which he gained over Anthony, drove him out of all the 
Provinces, extending from ris to the Adriatick Gulf, The whole world 
aſtoniſhed at theſe prodigious Succeſſes, , he made himfelf likewiſe Maſter 
of Zzypt, the __ ancient and richeſt Kingdom poſſeſſed by any of the 
Succeſſors of Alexander, which only was wanting tocomplete the Roman 
Empire to that height we now behold it. That done, he was placed a- 
mong the number of the Gods, whilſt he was yet living, and beheld it; 
and being called ny > ae people, he aſſumed an authority over his 
Country, and' the ſubjeQted Nations, av wa than ever was attributed to 
his Father Caius, not ſo muchas in the leaſt appearance asking the votes of 
the people : ſo that having ſecured his power by length of time, always 
.happy, and feared by all the world, he left his Succeſſors capable of ſuſtain- 
ing the weight of that great Empire, and the Sovereign Power being re- 
united ina fingle perſon, Concordance once more took place of Sedition. 
This will be the ſubjeG of this work, which will contain the wonderful 
Adventures of thoſe People who aimed at Honour and Dominion through 
all ſorts of Calamities : and T ſhall write it the more willingly, becauſe 1 
am obliged to treat of all theſerhings before 1 write the Afﬀairs'of Z2ypr, 
which are but. a conſequence of them ; for thoſe diviſions wherein ike a- 
zra took the part of Anthony, were the cauſe of the ReduCtion of Zzypr 
under the Roman Empire. And that I may ſettle ſome order in ſo great a 
confuſion of things, 1 will firſt ſpeak of what paſſed from the Gracchi to 
Sy/lz's time, then what was done until the death of Ceivs Ceſar, the follow- 
ng Books {hall treat of the Wars of the 7riumwvirs with the Roman Peo- 
ple, and againſt one another, until the laſt and greateſt of theſe Misfor- 
trmes 3 I mean the Battle fought by Ceſar at Aﬀiam againſt — 
| an 
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and Cleopatra , where 1 intend to begin the Hiſtory of Zeypr: 


The Romans, as they now ſubdued otie, and then anothier of the people 
bf 7taly were accuſtomed to make ſeifure of a "= of their Lands, to which 
they ſent Colonies, or otherwiſe gave Cities already built; to be inhabited 
by their own Nation. Theſe Colonies were placed in the conquered Pro- 
vinces in the nature of Garriſons, and they either ſet out by ſhares to theſe 
new Inhabitants ſuch Lands as were fit for Tillage, or otherwiſe ſold theni 
to them, orletthem out tro Farm. As for the unprofitable ground ( as War 
often makes places deſert ) it not being qualified to bear a part in the Di- 
vidend, it was proclaimed and given to the firſt that made offer to manure 
it, on condition to pay an annual Tribute, the fifth. part of the increaſe of 
Trees, and the Tithe of the Corn, withan Impoſt upon all ſorts of Cattel, 
235 well Flocks as Herds. Thus ſtrove they to preſerve the Italian Nation; 
eſteemed very laborious, that they might always have in a readineſs Sol- 
diers of their own people to ſerve them upon occaſion; but the ſucceſs 
proved contrary to their expeQations ; for the rich undertaking at firſt tlie 
unprofitable or deſert Lands; and by preſcription of time, not only affuring 
to themſelves the poſſeſſion of them, but likewiſe joyning to them the Dz- 
vidend of their poor Neighbours, either by force, or by money, becaihe 
poſſeſſed not of Villages, but of whole Countries, which their Slaves im- 
proved and manured tor them, that they might hot take Freemen from the 
profeſſion of Arms. Thus they receiving vaſt Revenues, and their Slaves 
ftill multiplying, becauſe they were not obliged to goto War : the moſt 
powerful among them grew prodigioully rich, and the Country was filled 
with Slaves; whereas there remained but very few of the Italian Natioti, 
and thoſe few too were oppreſſed with poverty, by reaſon of the continual 
Expeditions, in Which they were forced to bear Arms, and the cruel 
ExaQtions of the Tax-gathierers : and if at any time they had ſome reſp 
from their Sufferings, then Idleneſs corrupted them, having no of 
their own to matiure, nor finding any work from others, by reaſon of the 
multitude of Slayes. This extremity troubled and perplexed both the Se- 
nate and People of Rome, who with grief belield that they could not as 
heretofore, upori any ſudden occaſion, draw together a con{iderable Force 
of Italians, andthey began to fear their Government unſecure; by reaſon 
of the Countries being filled with ſuch multitudes of Slaves. They foughr 
long time for a remedy to theſe inconveniencies ; for they neither judged 
it eafie, nor indeed juſt to diſlodge men, after ſo long a poffeſſion, from 
thoſe Lands where they had habituated themſelves, and been at great ex- 
oo In concluſion, after much debate the Tribunes made a Law whete- 
by all perſons were prohibited from keeping more than five hundred Actes 
of Land, ane hundred Head of Cattle, and five hundred Sheep; and be- 
Aides, they deſigned a certain number of free people to have the overſight 
of the Tillage, and care of the Corn: This Law was confirmed by folemn 
Oaths, and puniſhments decreed againſt the infringers of it : it was defign- 
ed hkewtſe, that all thoſe Larids poſſeſſed by any above tlie proportiort pre- 
{ertbed by the Law, ſhould be equally diſtributed among the poor, but 
neither Oaths nor Law prevailed. Thoſe who appeared moſt zeatous iri 
the obſervation of it, underhand miade ContraQts, conveying over their 
advance to their Friends, and others publickly laughed at it, ol ſuch time 
88 7iberins Gracchus of Noble Race, covetous of Glory, very efoquerit, and 
wellknown'in the City for all theſe qualities, having obtained rhe Dignity 
of "Tribune, - made a grave ſpeech in favour of the Halian Prope, much 
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lamenting that a Nation ſo warlike, and allyed to the Roman People, 
ſhould be reduced to ſo ſmall numbers, and to ſuch an oppreſſive poverty, 
that there ſcarce appeared any remedy, but that they muſt be utterly ex- 
tint. Then he declared againſt the vaſt numbers of Slaves, uſeleſs in 
War, and treacherous to their Maſters, a freſh example of which he re- 
lated of the Slaves, rebelling againſt their Patrons in Sc//y, where the 
Slaves being grown numerous by reaſon of their beingemployed in Hus- 
bandry, hadraiſed ſuch a War againſt the Romans, as was not ſuppreſſed 
without much danger, and many bloody Engagements. T his Speech did 
the work, and gained a new publication of the Law concerning Lands, 
whereby it was forbid any one to be poſſeſſed of more than five hundred 
Acres, adding to it, that the Children of the Family might be poſſeſſed 
of two hundred and fifty ; and that after reduQtion made, the remaining 
Land ſhould be divided among the poor by Triumvirs, who were to be 
changed every year, which ſorely grieved the rich men, who durſt no 
more attempt any thing againſt the Law, nor for the future buy other mens 
roportions ; for Gracchus, to prevent frauds, had by the ſame Law for- 
bid all ſuch kind of Contracts, which occaſioned, that in every corner 
might be ſeen people got together, reproaching the poor with the pains 
they had taken 1n manuring their Ground, and the charge they had been 
at in building, crying out, that it was not juſt to make them loſe, not only 
their Lands, but likewiſe the money they had payed totheir Neigbours, 
and withal deprive them of the Sepulchres of their -Predeceſſors, interred 
in thoſe grounds left to them by Succeſſion. Others demanded the reſto- 
ring of their Wives Dowry, which they had thus employed, or that their 
Children might have leave toenjoy thoſe Farms they, had ſettled upon them 
at their Marriage : others again {hewed- the ContraQts and Statutes the 
had entred into, taking up moneys at- great intereſts to purchaſe thoſe 
Lands. Inaword, all places were filled with murmuring and complaint. 
On the other ſide, were heard the lamentings of the poor, that from rich, 
that they once were, now they had -reduced them to extreme poverty : 
nay, even todeſpair, having nothing left to feed their Children, they re- 
counted the many Expeditions wherein they had ſerved the Common- 
wealth, to the end, they might maintain themſelves in the poſſeſſion of 
theſe Lands, and vowed never to ſerve more, if they were not reſtored to 
what belonged ro them. They likewiſe accuſed the rich men, that they 
diſdained to employ them in their Tillage, but rather made choice of Slaves 
their Enemies, faithleſs people, and uſeleſs in War. During theſe re- 
proaches, and mutual laments, the contagion of this Diſtemper ſpread it 
itſelf among the Colonies, the Municipal Cities, and in all places where 
Lands were Poſſeſſed by what Title ſoever : every one feared toloſe, and 
there as well as in the City the multitude was divided into two parties, and 
each relying on the number of their Faction, ſtirred them up againſt the 
other; and all people being concerned in the- execution of this Law : one 
party diſpoſing themſelves to hinder it,, and the other being ready to at- 
tempt any thing to maintain it, mens minds were ſtrangely inclined to Se- 
dition. So neither one nor the other party reſolving to yield, they waited 
only the day appointed for rhe paſſing the Law in the Aſſembly. | 


Gracchus's Deſign was not ſo much to relieve the poverty of particular 
men, as to repeople the Country, becaule he believed it the intereſt of the 
Common-wealth, and that hereupon depended. the fortune. of all /aty : 
nor doubted he of the ſucceſs of the Enterpriſe, though it wereas difficult 
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as it was - 1 yoo When the Aſſembly was met, after having a long 
time diſcourſed the buſineſs in Queſtion, he asked the Auditors, if they 
believed it not juſt, that what belonged to the Publick ſhould be ſhared a- 
mong the People, if a Citizen were not to be | mpg befor a Slave, if a 
Soldier were no more ſerviceable to the State than a Ploughman, and if a 
natural Inhabitant were not more afteionate to the Common-wealth than 
a Stranger : and without inſiſting long upon theſe compariſons, asabſurd, 
he began to diſcourſe of the hopes and fears of the City. That the Romans 
had conqueeed many Countries, and been in hopes to extend their Con- 
queſts to the moſt diſtant Climates : but that as things now ſtood, there 
was cauſe enough to doubt whether they ſhould beable to complete the 
Conqueſt of the reſt, with that ſmall number of Soldiers wherewith Ztaty 
was peopled, or ſhould not rather loſe their own Country, by reaſon of the 
weakneſs of their Armies, and the powerfulneſs of their Enemies, and 
withal exaggerating the Glory and Riches on one fide, and the danger and 
fear on the other; he exhorted the rich men to conſider with themſelves 
if it were not much more to the purpole —_ toquit to the unfortunate 
poor who had great charge of Children the poſſeſſion of ſome Lands, out 
of hopes of thoſe great advantages might thereby accrue, thanto negle& 
things of moſt import, by diſputing Trifles. That beſides five hundred 
Acres of good Land well ſecured, and for thoſe had Children, half as 
much for every Head, was no contemptible recompence of their paſt Ser- 
vices. After having largely diſcourſed on this ſubject, and the minds of 
—_— people, and of all ſuch as ſuffered themſelves to be rather led by 
on than paſſion remaining ſuſpended, he gave command tothe Serjeant 

to read the Law, when M.Otavins his Colleague, who was ſuborned by 
the rich mento prevent the paſſing of the Law, impoſed ſilence upon the 
fy aver) Whereupon Gracchus publickly reproaching him, adjourned the 
embly till the morrow ; when having cauſed ſome Armed Men to be 
there, as if by force he would have conſtrained Oeavizs to yield to him, 
whether he would or no ; he with threats commanded the Serjeant to read 
the Law, and Ofaviss on the contrary forbad him. Whercupon the Col- 
leagues quarrelling, and it being impotfible to read the Law by reaſon of the 
Tumult, the moft Conſiderate of the Afembly belought the Tribunes to re- 
ter the Difference to the Senate's judgment. Gracchus conlented , and out 
of hopes that this Law would diſpleaſe no reaſonable man, went ſtraight to 
the Palace z but not being received there with ſo great applauſe as' among 
the Vulgar ; nay, onthe contrary, having reviling words caſt at him by the 
Rich Men, he returns to the Aſſembly, and promules that on the morrow he 
would gather their Voices both concerning the Law, and the dilmiſſion of 
his Colleague, who oppoſed the good of the People. He accordingly did 
it : And as Otavins preſented himfelf unconcerned, he fir{t put it to the 
Vote concerning him, The firſt Tribe having given their Vote againſt O- 
tavins, Gracchus turned to him, and deſired him to defiſt from hs Enter- 
prize ; but ſeeing him obſtigate, he perſiſted to demand the advice of the 
reſt ; for at this time there were five and thirty, of which ſeventeen all in a 
fury having voted with the firſt, if the eighteenth were joyned with them 
the Law became ratified. Wherefore Gracchus once more publickly be- 
ſought his Colleague, now upon the very point of being depoſed, not ſo 
{tubbornly to diſturb a Work S holy and fo beneficial ro all Italians, nor a- 
ny more oppoſe a thing which the people fo ardently deſired, the Execution 
whcreof his Office of Tribune obliged him to ; and in fine, not to ſuffer him- 


{if to be depoſed. After which Entreaties he called the Gods to wings 
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that it was with regret he this ated againſt the honour of his Colleague : 
but then ſeeing nothing would perſwade him, he began again to gather the 
Votes. Thus O#avins being deprived of his Office and Charge, andreti- 
red out of the Aſſembly, they ſubſtituted Mummiss in his ſtead ; and at the 
ſame time the Law was ratifyed. They created Triumvirs for dividi 
the Land, Gracchus himſelf, Caius his Brother, and Appins Claudins his Fa- 
ther in Law ; for the people were fearful the Law might remain without 
Execution, unleſs he that made it and his Alliance had the Support of it in 
their own hands. 


As for Gracchns, raviſhed with joy that this Law had paſſed, he was 
carried back by the people to his Houle, as if he had been the reſtorer not 
of one City or one people, but of all the Nations of Zaly. After which 
the victorious Party went into the Countries from whence they were come 
to this contention ; and the other in deſpair for being overcome, ſtaid ſtill 
in the City, publickly declaring that Gracchus ſhould repent, as ſoon as he 
was out of employment, the daring to violate an authority ſo holy and fa- 
cred, and be the mover of ſuch a Sedition in /#aly. Summer being alrea- 
dy come;the time of the Aſſembly for the Creation of Tribunes drew nigh, 
and it was very likely the rich men would fo contrive it, that the dignity 
might fall upon Gracchus's enemies, which ſomewhat terrified him, and 
fearful leſt any thing might paſs in the Aſſembly to his prejudice, he did his 
endeavours to recal the people out of the Country. But all people bei 
now employed in their Tillage, as is uſual in Haryeſt ; and the day of AP 
ſembly approaching, he was forced to haye recourſe to the people of the 
City ; and with kindneſſes and ſubmiſſions ſolicite every one in particular, 
to continue him in the Tribuneſhip, in acknowledgment of the dangers to 
which he had expoſed himlfelf for their ſervice. When. it came to the 
Vote, Gracchus had thoſe of the two firſt Tribes : Whereupon the rich men 
cryed out, that it was not allowed by Law to continue the ſame dignity in 
the ſame Perſon : and Rubrins, Tribune of the people, whom Lot made 
Preſident of the Aſſembly, making a demur upon it, Mummins the Succeſ- 
ſor of Oavins, obliged him to relign his place, and ſuffer him to gather 
the Votes ; but the reſt of the Tribunes maintained that Lots ought again to 
be drawn for the Preheminence, and that Rubrius Reſignation could not be 
made, hut in equal favour of all the Tribunes. In this Conteſt Gracchus 
ſecing Kis Party the weakeſt, adjourned the Aﬀembly till the morrow z and 
finding his Aﬀairs grow deſperate, before he was diſmiſſed of his Charge, 
he ſpent the reſt of that day in the =o in mourning, having his Son with 
him, whom he recommended to all he met, as foreſeeing himſelf likely to 
periſh by the violence of his Enemies. The Rabble moved to compaſſion 
tor the man, and withal judging that there muſt be no more talk of Equali- 
ty between them and the other Citizens, but they muſt reſolve to ſuffer the 
Tyrannick Rule of the Rich if they&orlook their ProteRor in the danger he 
was in for their ſakes, they carryed him to his houſe in the evening, and 
wiſhed him to be couragious next morning. Hereupon he took heart ; and 
aſſembling before it was day thoſe of his FaQtion, gives them a word in 
caſe there ſhould be occaſion to tight, and ſo ſeizes on the Capitol and place 
of prog anc The rich men, by the joyning of ſome Tribunes with them, 
having hindred Votes to be taken about his Continuation, he gave to his 
Party the Signal agreed upon between them : whereupon they roſe with 
gfeat clamour, and ſtraightway fell to blows ; ſome gathering about. his 
Perſon as his Guards, and others tucking up their Robes, ſnatching the Rods 
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out of the LiCtors hands, and untying them, drave all the rich Men out of 
the Aſſembly with many blows and wounds ; in ſv much, that the Tri- 
bunes affrighted fled, and the Prieſts ſhut up the Temple. The terror of 
thoſe who ran flying up and down, filled all the City with diſorder and un- 
certain rumors. Some ſaid Graechns had taken the Tribuncſhip from his 
Colleagues ; which ſeemed the more credible, becauſe none of them ap- 
red in publick : And others, that without expeQting the people's Votes, 

e had created himſelf Tribune. Mean while xn Senate aſſembled in the 
Temple of Faith. And ſurely it is to me a wonder, that neither now nor 
afterwards it entred into the thoughts of any of the Fathers, to propoſe the 
ſaving way of a DiCtator, ſo often tryed in the like Commotions. After a 
ſhort Conlultation they aſcended the Capitol, led by Cornelins Scipio Naſs- 
ca, High Prieſt ; who having cryed aloud, that all who loved the ſafety of 
the Commonwealth ſhould follow him, caſt one of the Skirts of his Robe 
over his ſhoulder and over his head ; whether tor a ſign to aſſemble the mul- 
titude, or to give them Signal of Battel, or to teſtifie his reſpe& to the 
Gods, in concealing from them the defign he had in his heart. Being come 
tothe Capitol, and Gracchys people having made way for that great Man 
at the head of the Senate ; thoſe that followed him fnatcht the Clubs out of 
their Enemies hands ; and getting pieces of Forms which they broke, or 
any thing that might ſerve tor oftence,. they fell upon the others with {6 
much fury, that they drove the greateſt part of them down the Precipices, 
and ſlew Gracchus himſelf near the Temple Gates before the Statues of their 
Kings, with a great number of his followers ; whoſe bodies were in the 
* night caſt into Zyber. Thus ended Gracchns, Son to a Father- that had been 
twice Conſul ; and to Cornelia, Daughter to Scipiothe Aﬀrican. He was 
{lain being Tribune, and in the Capitol, ſerving his Country but with too 
much violence. And this Riot, the molt infamous we have upon Record, 
was committed in the ſacred place where Magiſtrates are os His 
death wrought two different effeQts in men's minds ; ſome rejoyced, and 
others mourned, for many lamented not leſs their own condition than his ; 
calling the preſent State not the Republick, but the Inſolence of the viCtori- 
ous Party ; whilſt others, believing they had nothing more to fear, found 
themſelves at the top of their wiſhes. All this happened in the time of that 


War, when Ariſtonicus tought with the people of Rome for the Empire of 
Aſa, 


After Gracchus death, Appius being likewiſe deceaſed, Fulvins Flxccus 
and Papirins Carbo, together with the young Gracchas, undertook to cauſe 
the Law about Lands to be putin Execution. Arid when the ancient Pol- 
leſlors ſtood off what they could to hinder the Arpentage or Diviſion of 
Lands, they cauſed Proclamation to be niade, that whoſoever would might 
ſummon them beforethem, which gave Riſe to numberteſs difficult Law- 
Suits ; for all contiguous Lands thar either had been ſold or divided, fell into 
diſpute, to know how they were ſold or divided : no Writing of Sale ap- 
pearing, and many having loſt the Poſſeſſion of what was let out tothem by 
Diviſion ; and belides, whatever did appear done by contract, was very 
doubtful. And moreover, in making a general Survey, in order to a new 
Diviſion, ſome who had ſowed or otherwiſe improved their Farms, were 
tranſplanted toa corner that at preſent lay Fallow , and others from Arable, 
to a Waſt, Clay or Marſhy Ground. For fromthe firſt, there had been no 
very exact Diviſion made of the Lands gained from the Enemy. And be- 
. Cauſe jt -was enaQted that Lands ſo ſetout o_ tilled by the Pofleſſors; 
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{ome that were more diligent had advanced upon their Neighbours, and fo 
confounded the Bounds : Beſides, time having changed the tace of places, 
it was noeaſie matter to diſcover the Incroachments ot the rich Men, though 
they were very great. . Ina word, by the often change of Dwellings, all 
things were inconfuſion and diſorder. The Italians, tired with their Law- 
Suits, and feeling themſelves oppreſſed with the Execution of Judgments ; 
that they might be no longer ſubject to theſe Injuſtices, belought Cornelius 
Scipio the Atrican to undertake their Protection. They had lerved him {6 
well in many occaſions of War, that he could not refuſe them his Aſſiſtance : 
He therefore went to the Senate ; where at firſt daſh he ſtruck not direaly 
at the Law for fear to offend the people ; but having touched ſomewhat u 
on the difficulty of the Aﬀair, he moved that the cognizance of ſuch Caules 
as ſhould happen might be taken from the Tribunes as Men ſuſpeCted, and 
others be ſent in their ſtead. His Opinion being found very juſt, the Senate 
confirmedit by Decree; and gave the Commitſhon to 7 «ditanns,then Conſul, 
But he having undertaken a buſineſs which he found very difficult, taking 
fora pretence the War of //lyria, went into that Province ,z and no man 
longer acknowledging the Triumvirs for Judges, all matters were ata ſtand. 
This loſt $:1p:0 inthe hearts of the Common People ; who believed thatthis 
Man, for whoſe ſake they had often offended the prime Men of the City, and 
without conſideration of the Law, twice made Conſul ; now ſerved the Ita- 
lian Allies totheir prejudice. Which coming tothe knowledge of Sc:p1o's 
Enemies, they ranup and down the Streets, exclaiming that he was reſolved 
to aboliſh the Law by Arms, and by the Maſſacre of the Citizens ; and thus 
they terrified the multitude. In ſhort, S$cp:0 being one evening retired into 
his Chamber, with Table-Books to write, during the night, an Oration he 
was to make tothe Aſſembly, was found dead without the appearance of a- 
ny Wound : Whether he were poyloned by Cornelia, the Mother of the 
Gracchi (who feared leſt this Law {hould be abrogated) having for an Ac- 
complice Sempronia her Daughter, Scipio's Wife ; who being ugly and bar- 
ren, was neither beloved, nor loved him : Or whether (as ſome believed) 
he gave himſelf this death, becauſe he faw he could not perform what he 
2» apr Though there be others ſay that his Slaves under Torment con- 
efſed that ſome unknown men they had ler inat the back door, had ſtrang]- 
ed him ; and that they durſtnot diſcover the Murther, becauſe they knew 
the people hating S$ipzo, rejoyced at his death. Thus died that man, fo ſer- 
viceable to the Roman Empire, for whom no publick Funerals were celebra- 
ted ; ſo much did preſent Indignation tranſcend the power of thoſe Acknow- 
ledgments the people owed to his paſt Services. And this gave occaſion of 
encreale tothe Seditions about the Law concerning Lands. 


Mean while the Diviſion of Lands was delayed by reaſon of ſeveral In- 
treagues praCtiſed by thoſe in Poſſeſſion : And ſome were of opinion that 
the Freedom of the City ſhould be givento all thoſe Allies principally con- 
cerned, to make them by that favour quit all other pretences. The Italians 
were herewith well content ; and much rather would have choſe the Free- 
dom offered, than the new Diviſion they demanded. Fulvins Flacens, now 
Conſul, and likewiſe Triumvir for the Execution of the Law, ſtood ſtifly 
to this Propoſition. But the Senate could not endure that the Subjets of 
Rome ſhould be made equalto her Citizens : So there it ſtopped to the great 
diſpleaſure of thoſe peeple, troubled to ſee their hopes te. Matters 
ſtanding thus z Caizs, Brother tothe Elder Gracchas, and heretofore his Col- 
league 1n the Triumvirate, offered himſelf very ſeaſonably to be Ly 
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He had layen ſtill ſome time after his Brother's death, contemned by the Fa- 


thers ; againſt whom he could notdefend his Authority. But having put 
himſelf in the number of thoſe who ſtood for the Triburieſhip, he carried it 
roundly to the general {atisfaCtion of the people ; and forthwith began to 
put in praCtice ail ways poſſible to revenge himſelf of the Senate : For he 
made a Law, that every Montha certain quantity of Wheat ſhould be deli- 
vered to the people by head, at the publick Expence. This had hever be- 
fore been praQtiſed. So that having ſuddainly gained the people by this 
new Eftabli hment z and withal, being + 1.5 by Falvins Flaccus, he 
was again choſen Tribune for the Year following. For it was already en- 
ated by anexpreſs Law, that if it were neceſſary for a Tribune to be conti: 
nued in order to the perteCting of ſomething begun, he ought to be prefer- 
red before any of the Competitors inthe next Aſſembly. This Dignity be- 
ing then prolonged to him for the following Year, and the people already 
engaged to him for the fore-cited favour, he caſt about, how to gratifie the 
Knights the next Order after the PR. and propoſed the Transferring 
to this Order, the Cognizance of all Concuſſion, publick Extortion, or e- 
vil Management of Offices and Charges ; reproaching them with the freſh 
Examples of Aurelius, Cotta, Salinator and Manlins Aquilius, Conqueror of 
Aſia : All which being accuſed of miſ-employing the publick Treafure, had 
been cleared by the Corruption of their Judges ; which was likewiſe atteſt- 
ed by the Deputies of the Provinces ſtill in the City, and loudly complain- 
ing of the Injuſtice done them. The Senators were ſo aſhamed to hear theſe 
diourks, that they never oppoled the publick Decree ; ſo that the cogni- 
zance of thoſe Crimes was conſigned over to the Knights : And it is repor- 
ted that at the ratifying this Law Gracchus was heard ſay, 7hat the power of 
the Senate was throughly quaſhed. And indeed the conſequences proved the 
ſaying true : for another Order being henceforward Judges, both of the 
Afﬀairs of the City, and of 7raly ; nay, even of the Senators themſelves : 
whether the Queſtion were concerning a Pecuniary Fine, or Condemning 
to Baniſhment or Infamy, the whole power ſeemed to be in the hands of 
the Knights, and the Senate reduced to depend on them. Beſides, the Or- 
der of the Knights contributing to the EleCtion of the Tribunes of the people, 
and the Tribunes being ready to return them kindneſs for kindneſs, the Se- 
nate began to be ſtartled ; and there wanted very little but by overturning 
the whole Frame of the Commonwealth, the Knights had had all the Au- 
* thority in effeQ, leaving the Senate only the Honour and Shew : For ſome 
time after not only this Supreme Order was ſubmitted to the Knights, but 
the Senators daily received Injuſtices from their Judges ; who tickled with 
the {ſweetneſs of the profit they had now taſted, abuſed their Power with 
all ſorts of infamy and diſorder. They ſuborned Accuſers againſt the Rich ; 
and enfring intoa Cabal, eluded thoſe Laws made againſt corrupt Judges, 
or with ſcorn contemned them. Hence came it, that becauſe ho account 
was required of their Proceedings, a new Sedition was raiſed, becauſe of 
Judiciary Laws, which proved not leſs than others, and likewiſe laſted ſome 
time: Gracchus likewiſe ſet on work the Levelling, Paving and Repairing 
the High ways of all Zaly, wherein he employed Multitudes of people liv- 
ing only by Day-labour ; whom by this means he perfeatly gained to at- 
tempt any thing for his Service. He founded ſeveral Colonies ; and obli- 
ged the Latines to demand a Right of Freedom of the City ; alledging it 
was an unworthy thing for the Senate to hinder what people, their Allies, 
deſired with ſo much paſſion ; and at laſt he gave. to other Allies a Right to 
pive in their Votes, contrary to ancient yg becauſe he hoped to _—_ 
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uſe of them in the Publication of Laws he deſigned to prefer. This more 
allarmed the Senate than all had paſſed before. Wheretore after a Conſul- 
tation the Conſuls publiſhed their Defences, forbidding all perſons not ha- 
ving Right to vote to ſtay in the City, or to come within the * fifth Stone. 
They likewiſe drew in Zivms Druſus to oppoſe all Laws propoſed by Grac- 
chus his Colleague, without giving any reaſon of his Oppolition betore the 
ple ; which liberty they likewiſe gave to all Oppoſers whatſoever. Laſt- 

y, to ſweeten the Multitude, they granted them twelve Colonies ; which 
Conceſſion ſo charmed their minds, that they began to diſguſt the new Laws. 
So that Gracchus fruſtrated of the people ; and Hulvinvs Flacens, a Conſular, 
whohad been made Gracchus his Colleague,” went over for the ſamereaſon 
into Africe ; where by reaſon of the fertility of the Soyl, a Colony was ap- 
pointed to be eſtabluhed, and Inhabitants _y {ent thither, that the Ci- 
ty being disburthened, the Senate might in ſome meaſure be delivered from 
popular Seditions. The Tribunes {et out the place of their Habitation a- 
mong the Ruins of Carthage ; without conſideration that Scipio, when-he 
demoliſhed it, had fonkins | it to remain eternally deſert, with Imprecations 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould attempt torebuild it. They likewiſe made ac- 
count to bring over fix thouſand Inhabitants more than were appointed by 
Ordinance of the Senate, to gain ſo much the more the people's good grace. 
From thence they returned to Rome, with deſign to gather together from all 
parts of Ztaly thoſe ſix thouſand perſons deſtined for Carthage. But thoſe 
who ſtayed in Africa, to lay the firſt Foundations to that Colony , having 
writ tothe City that the Wolves had tore away the Markſet by the Tribunes, 
the Augurs declared it _— to ſend Inhabitants thither, and the Senate 
ubliſhed an Aſſembly to conlult of the Abrogation of the Law in what re- 
4s. to that Colony. Whereupon Gracchus and Fulvins having likewiſe 
loſt this hope, ran ike mad men through the Streets, crying out that the 
Prodigy of the Wolves was a lye of rhe Senate's. Themoſt reſolute of the 
ple took their parts z and armed, they came to the Capitol, where the 
ribes were in Convocation to give their Votes, touching the Colony. AF 
ter the people were aſſembled, and Fulvias had begun to ſpeak, Gracchas , 
who tothat end had ordered his people to follow, attempted to go up to the 
Temple of Fupiter ; but being hindred by thoſe who knew he had ſome ill 
deſign, he returned no more into the Aſſembly, but retreated intothe Porch, 
waiting an opportunity to engage the adverſc Party. Mean while a certain 


. man of the people called 4t:/i45, who ſacrificed under the ſame Porch, ſee- 


ing him moved, went to accoſt him : and whether knowing any thing, or 
having ſome ſuſpition, orelſe only by way of entertainment, belought him 
to have compaſhon of his Country : Whereupon ſeeming troubled as if he 
had been diſcovered ; and looking awry upon the man, one of his followers, 
without receiving any Command, or ſtaying for a Signal ; but judging by 


. his Maſter's Countenance that it was time ro ſtrike, and that by beginning 


firſt, he would be the more obliged to him ; drew his Sword, andrun Arts 
lins into the Belly. Whereupon, a great cry being raiſed, when the dead 
body was ſeen upon the Pavement, all the people were affrighted, and eve- 
Ty man fled from the Temple as faſt as he could. © Gracchus went ' into the 
Afembly, to givean account of this Action ; but when none would hear his 
Juſtification, but all looked upon him as impious and irreligious. Flaccus 
and he, troubled to haveloſt the opportunity of executing their deſign, went 
to their ſeveral Homes, whither others of the fame FaQtion retired ro them. 
Thereſt of ano any my aSit happens ina publick Tumult, being about mid- 
night got together in Arms in the place, Opimins, one of the Conſuls, who 
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was left inthe City, at break of day places Guards in the Capitol, gives or- 
der to call together the Senate, and himſelf ſeizes on the Temple of Caſtor 
ano Pollux, which ſtood in the heart of the City ; that he might be in readi- 
neſs, whatever ſhould happen: Things diſpoſed in this order, the Senate 
ſent to ſummon Gracchus and Flacens, to come and give an account of their 
AQions : butthey having betaken themſelves to Arms, haſtned to ſeize on 
the Mount Aventine ; hoping if they made themſelves Maſters of that place, 
the Senate would not refuſe ſome conditions of Peace. They endeavoure 
likewiſe to raiſe the Slaves under promiſe of Liberty, but in vain. So they 
fortifyed themſelves in Diana's Temple with thoſe people they had ; from 
whence they ſent Q»irtus the Son of Flaceus to the Senate, to treat of an 
Accommodation. Anſwer was given, they ſhould lay down their Arms 
and come themſelves, and then they ſhould be heard ; butthat upon any o- 
ther terms they ſhould ſend no more. But Q#iztrs again returning, contra- 
ry to this Declaration made him by the Senate, Opimius no more conſidering 
him as a Deputy, commands him to be Arreſted, and at the ſame inſtant 
gave Order to march _—_ Gracchnus ;, who fled over the wooden Bridge; 
" to the other ſide of Zzber, into a certain Thicket, followed only by one 
Slave z towhom, becauſe he would not fall alive into his Enemies hands, he 
preſented his throat. F/accus eſcaped into a Shop of one of his Friends, 
where his Purſuers loft him ; but becauſe they knew not which Houſe he 
| was Tun into, they threatned to burn the whole Street: Whereupon, he 
x who had received him not having the heart to deliver him up himſelf, gave 
; notice toanother, who diſcovered him. So he was taken, and ſlain upon 
y the place. The two heads were brought to Opimins, who payed for them 
by their weight in Gold. Their Houſes were pillaged by the people, and their 
Fellow-Confederates ſtrangled inthe Priſon by the Conſul's Order. As for 
Quintas the Son of Flagcus, they gave him leave to chuſe his death. After 
which, the uſual Ceremonies for purging the City, polluted by theſe Maſ- 
ſacres, were performed ; and by Decree of the Senate, the Temple of 
Concord was built in the place. 


| wa | 


The ſecond Sedition of the Gracchi ending in this manner, ſoon after a - rj 
Law was made, by which it was permitted to any to ſell their Lands, con- ; 
trary to the defence made by the elder Gracchus , 1o that the Poor were ſoon 
thruſt outby the Rich of all that they poſſeſſed in the Country, either by 
Power or Money till ſuch time as Spwrivs Borius abſolutely aboliſhed the 
Law of Lands , leaving the Country in poſleſſion of the ancient Maſters, on 
condition of paying a Tribute to the People, and the Money ariſing thereby 
to be divided by head ; which was a great comfort to the Poor, and a Re- 
medy againſt unpeopling the Country. Thus Gracchus Laws, very advan- 
. tagious to the Commonwealth if they could have been executed, being 
: once ſhaken, another Tribune of the People took off the Tribute , fo that 
there remained nothing to the poor People. Hence proceeded it that the 
Country became depopulated , Soldiers grew ſcarce, the Revenue of the 
Roman People diminiſhed, Military Eſtabliſhments were reduced, the 
Laws loſt their Authority, ano Men ceaſed to do Juſtice. And this was fif- 
teen yearsafter the Publication of the Law concerning Lands. About the 
ſame time the Conſul Scipio cauſed the Theatre begun by 7. Cats, to be 
demoliſhed, though almoſt brought to perfetion, (whether he thought it 
might breed new matter of Sedition, or whether he thought it not for the 
Commonwealths good to accuſtom the People to the Grecians Voluptuoul- 
hes.) And the Cenſor 9. Cecilizs Mictellus didall he could toexpel Glaucia 
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and Apulcins Saturninus, Who had been Tribune, out of the Senate, for their 
debauched life z bur his Colleague oppoſing it, he could not ſucceed in the 
Attempt. For this reaſon Apuleins, to revenge this Aﬀeront of AMerellus, 
once more demanded the Tribuneſhip ; and took the opportunity when 
Glaucia, then Prxtor, preſided in the Afſembly. Notwithſtanding, /Voni- 
us, of Noble Race, having with bloody Reproaches declaimed againſt Apy- 
leius and Glancis, was deſigned Tribune. But they fearing leſt he having 
obtained that Dignity, ſhould handle them roughly, broke up the Aſſembly , 
and preſently ſlipped afterhim a Troop of Murtherers, who reached him as 
he was eſcaping into a certain Houſe, and ſlew him. And becauſe this Mur- 
ther ſtruck all the World both with horrour and compaſſion, thoſe of Glau- 
cia's FaQtion being got very early inthe morning about him in the place of 
the Aſſembly, betore the people were come, gave the Tribuneſhip to Apu- 
leins : So nomore Inqueſt was made after /Vorzus death, none daring to ac- 
cuſe the Tribune of ſuch a Riot. Metellus was likewile ſent into Banittiment 
by a Cabal of his Enemies, upheld by 4Zarins, now the fixth time Conſul, 
who bare him a private Grudge. And this was the Trap they layd for 
him : palcius made a Law touching the Diviſion of Lands in the Province 
of the Gauls, out of which Marius had lately driven the Cimbrians , {6 
that now it was under dependence of the Romans, and not of the Gauls : B 

this Law it was enacted, that if the People paſſed it, the Senate ſhould ap- 
prove it in ten days, and by Oath oblige themſelves to ſtand toit ; and who- 
ſoever would not ſwear, to be expelled the Senate, with twenty Talents 
Fine. Thus an opportunity of Revenge preſented of it ſelf, for there was 
not any likelihood that many of the Senators, bur eſpecially Metel/us, Noble 
minded as he was, would endure to be forced to ſwear. Apuleius appointed 
a day of Aſſembly ; and mean time ſent Meſſengers from himſelf, to give 
notice to the Tribes in the Country, in whom he had great confidence, be- 
cauſe the greater part of them had born Arms under Marius. This Law 
which ſeemed — in favour of the Allies, was not very pleaſing to the Ro- 
man People. Sothatno Order was kept inthis Aſſembly ; and whoſoever 
ſtood up againſt it, was thrown headlong down by Apuleins. Hereupon 
the People of the City began tocry out that they heard thunder, as often as 
which happens, it is Sacrilege toenaQt any thing. But when Apuleins Par- 
ty gave not yet over their Violences, the Citizens truſſing up their Gowns, 
and ſeizing on the Arms of all they met, diſperſed the Country-men ; who, 
notwithſtanding, being recalled by palcius, Rallyed, Md returning tothe 
Charge with Clubs likewiſe in their hands, made ſuch a buſtle, thatat length 
the Law paſt. That done, Marius aſſembled the Senate to conſult about 
the Oath demanded from the Senators ; and becauſe he knew /fetellus con- 
ſtant and ſteady in his Reſolutions, he ſpoke his opinion firſt, and affured 
them he would never willingly {wear ; Metellus did the like : and the reſt 
of the Senate praiſing both one and the other, the Conſul diſmiſſed the Aſ- 
ſembly : but on the fifth day, the time preſcribed by the Law to ſwear on, 
Marins having about ten of the Clock allembled the Senate in great haſte, 
told them he was afraid of the People, eager for the Execution of the Law 3 
but that he had found a device to ſecure them : That they ought to ſwear to 
that Law ſo faras it was legitimate ; with which the Country People, whom: 
they had moſt cauſe to apprehend, being ſatisfied, would be gone ; and 
then,it would be very eafie to make it appear to be no Law, being publiſhed 
by force, and whilſt it thundred, contrary to the Cuſtoms of their Ance- 
ſtors. And having thus ſaid, without ſtaying to ask any one's opinion, or 
{o muchas giving time to think of it ; whilſt all kept ſilence through = 
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and ſurprize, he riſes up and goesto the Temple of Satury, where the Trea- 
ſurers of the Exchequer were to ſwear them ; and firſt of all himſelf and 
Friends oblige themſelves by Oath to the Obſervation of the Law. All the 
reſt of the Senators, every one in fear for himſelf, ſwore likewiſe, fave only 
Metellus, who remained ſtedfaſt and fearlels in his Reſolution. $9 Apuleins 
next morning cauſed an Uſher to lay hold of him, to make him goout of the 
Palace ; and when the other Tribunes of the People commanded the Uſher 
to let him go, he ran tothe Country Men, and told them they could have no 
Lands, nor would the Law be of force unleſs Metellus were driven out of the 
City. In ſo muchthatit was decreed in the Aſſembly of the people that he 
ſhould be baniſhed, and that the Conſuls ſhould forbid him Fire and Water ; 
and they allowed one day tothe Senate, to conſider of the matter. The Ci- 
tizens enraged at this Attion, aſſembled with Arms under their Gowns, to 
condu@ him through the City. But he thanking them for their good will, 
with all the Civilities imaginable, told them he would never ſuffer his Coun- 
try torun any hazard for his fake. Then peirs publiſhed the Ordinance 
for his Baniſhment, which Azr:#s loon confirmed by Decree. And thus 
this man, eſteemed by all the World, went into Exile. 


After this Aprleius was again nominated Tribune of the people for the 
third year, and they chole for his Colleague one, who moſt ſaid, was a Fu- 
gitive Slave, and who boaſted himſelf to be Son to the elder Gracchns, for 
whom all the rabble = their votes with much eagerneſs, out of the re- 
ſpe& they had to the faid Gracchns. After this, was heldan Afſembly for 
= eletion of Confuls, where Anthozy, by general conſent of all the 
world was nominated tothis Dignity. *Twas not yet known whoof Glau- 
cia or Memmins that ſtrove for it, ſhould be his Colleague ; but becauſe 
Memmins was of much the better Houſe, Glaucia and Apuleins fearful he 
ſhould carry it, cauſed himto be ſet _ inthe very aſſembly of the People, 
by certain Murtherers, who in the face of the whole world flew him with 
Clubs ; ſo that by reaſon of this diſorder, the Aſſembly broke up, after ha- 
ving beheld the violation of all that reſpect due tothe authority of the Laws, 
to Fuſtice, toMen and to God. On rhe morrow the people incenſed with 
the horrour of the AQtion, gathered together to puniſh it in the perſon of 4- 
puleis, but he aſſiſted by great numbers of the Country people, whom 
he had cauſed to come of purpoſe, and taking along with him Glaucia and 
C. Sanfeins Quaſtor went to ſeife the Capitol The Senate declares them 
Enemies, and Marins with regret arms againſt them z but fo few people, 
and fo ſlowly, that the people tired with his delays, cut the __ which 
carried water to the Temple, till Saxfezus no longer able toendure thirſt, 
gave advice to fire the Capitol, but Glaucia and Apnleius, out of the conh- 
dence they had in Marins, yielded firſt, and Sexfeins after them : but 
when the people cryed out with one voice to put them preſently to death, 
the Conſul ſhut them up in the Palace, under -—_g to puniſhthem by 
form of Juſtice : the multitude thinking it a Fidtion, climbing up on the 
Roof of the Palace, and pulling off the covering, never lett throwing 
down Tyles on the Heads of thoſe within, till the Quzſtor, Tribune and 
Prztor loſt their lives, having yet on the Habits and Badges of their Magi- 
ſtracy. All the reſt of their party periſhed likewiſe in the ſame tumult, 
and among others, the Tribune who ſaid he was Son to Gracchns on the fir{t 
day of his Tribuneſhip. No perſon could any longer promiſe himſelt to 
preſerve his liberty, there was now only the ſhadow of a Common-wealth, 
no regard being had to Laws or Dignity, or Magiftracy, ſince the hely 
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and ſacred power of the Tribunes, which was eſtabliſhed to oppoſe Riots 
and Murders, and to prote& the people, was become polluted with the 
crimes of thole which exerciſed it, and violated by the outrages which 
they received from others. After they were tlws rid of the TTibunes, all 
the Senate and People of Rome began to demand the repeal of Aerellus, 
fave only P. Furius, Whole Father was but a Freed-man , who 
oppoſed it with boldneſs, and would never be moved from this oppoſition, 
though Metellus the Son of him baniſhed, beſought him on his Knees, with 
tears in his Eyes, which was the caule that this Son whom all men ſaw in 
that condition, ſo worthy of compaſſion, got the Sirname of Pions, and 
that C. Canuleius the Tribune, offended at Farins his obſtinacy, undertook 
to cauſe him to be condemned to death by the people, and pleaded his ac- 
cuſation ſo vehemently, that without hearing the Acculed's defence, the 
incenſed multitude tore him in pieces : ſo ordinary it was now grown, day- 
ly to commit ſome new murder, in the place deſigned to do juſtice : at 
length they agreed to Merellus's return ; and itis ſaid, that when he entred 
the City, the whole day was not ſufficient to receive the Complements of 
thoſe went to meet him at the Gate. Thus the ſtirs made by Apuleins in 
Rome, were the third in order after thoſe Tempeſts raiſed under the Tri- 
buneſhip of the two Gracchi.. 


Mean while began the Social War, by the conſpiracy of all the Nations 
of /taly, which not being foreſeen, and increaſing prodigiouſly in a ſhort 
time, put ſome'ſtop to Domeſtick Seditions, by the treſh terrour it brought. 
Afﬀter it was ended, other flames of Diviſion were kindled between the 
chief Heads of the Common-wealth, which were not quenched by making 
new Laws, or raiſing ſudden tumults ; for they charged each other at the 
Head of mighty Armies. I have eſpecially thought fit to inſert this War 
in this Hiſtory, as well becauſe it took birth from a popular tumult, as be- 
cauſe it was followed by another Difſention, much more pernicious to the 
Common-wealth than any of the former. It began then in this manner, 
Fulvins Flaccus being Conſul, was the firſt that ever blew up the deſires of 
Freedom in the minds of the Allies, out of hopes to be no longer ſubjeC to 
the Romans. but to ſhare with them the Honours and Dignities of the 
City ; and becauſe he was obſtinate in this propoſition, the Senate ſent him 
to a certain War, where the time of his Conſulate being expired,he cameto 
demand the Tribuneſhip, and . prevailed ſo, that rhey gave him young 
Gracchus for his Colleague. Both one and the other being ſlain for making 
Laws of that kind in favour of the Italians, as we have already related, the 
{pirits of the Allies were imbittered more and more, incenſed, that they 
were treated rather like Vaſlals than Allies, and that Fulvius and Gracchus 
had periſhed ſo miſerably, for declaring themſelves their Prote&tors. Af- 
ter them Zivius Druſus Tribune of the People, of Noble Race, upon the 
requeſt of the Allies, promiſed, to paſs the Law they deſired , 
touching the right of Freedom : for it was all they longed for, having no 
other way to become Maſters as well as the others, to whom now they 
were but Subje&ts. Mean while, the Tribune, to gain the favour of the 
People, ſettled many Colonies in Zts/y and S:cily, in purſuance of an an- 
cient Decree which had till that time lain dormant. He undertook like- 
wiſe to reconcile the Senate and ar mightily imbroiled about the 
cognizance of crimes of concuſſion aſhgned to rhe Knights. He could not 
openly reſtore it to the Senators, wherefore he deviſed this ſtratagem, 
whereby he thought to content both one and the other. The gs 
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the Senators not amounting to above three hundred; by reafon of all the 
paſt Seditions, he made a Law, ordaining the taking a like number of 
Knights of the worthieſt men to fill up the Senate, and that all theſe toge- 
ther ſhould for the future chuſe Judges, betore whom all that were ſuſpect- 
ed of Corruption or Concuſſion, ſhould appear to give account of their 
Attions; for that miſchief was now ſo common, that men forbore to ac- 
count it a crime, ſo boundleſs was impudence grown. But this deſign ſuc- 
ceeded quite contrary to his imaginations; for the Senators thought it 
ſtrange, that inamoment ſo many Knights ſhould be mountedwith them 
to the ſupreme Order, who probably ſeeing themſelves raiſed to a new 
Dignity, would never well accord with the ancient Standers. And the 
Knights, who had taſted of profit and power, feared, ( and that ſurely with 
reaſon)leſt by this means all the authority ſhould be reſtored to the Senate,to 
their detriment. Beſides, it raiſed ajealouſic between the Knights them- 
ſelves; for no man could reſolve to yield that to another ( as more worthy ) 
Which he thought himſelf well deferved; and moſt certain it is, no one 
could be preferred, but with the Envy and Hate of all the reſt. But no- 
thing diſturbed them more than the Proſecutions which ought to be recom- 
ced againſt thoſe who had ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by Bribes, the 
practice of which ſeemed quite abrogated. $o that though the two Orders 
were at no good accord among themſelves, yet they agreed in this point, 
equally to hate Druſ#s ; and there were none but the People fatisfied with 
him, and that becauſe of the Colonies. For the Allies themſelves, though 
the Tribune had done all theſe things with deſign to ſerve them, had an 
averſion to the Law of Colonies, becauſe if the Lands were not divided, 
the rich men ſeiſed them partly by force, and partly by cunning, framing 
Intreagucs with their Neigbours to enlarge their own bounds, by driving 
them from their proper Inheritances. The contagion of theſe Diſorders 
had ſpread it ſelf evento * Hetruria and * Umbria, whole people whom the + Tuſcany: 
Conſuls had cauſed to come into the Ciry, (in _—_— to oppoſe the * Dutcly of 
publication of the Law, but indeed to rid themſelves of Druſus ) cryed Pw: 
out publickly, that they waited for the Aſſembly, which being come to 
the Tribunes knowledge, he went very ſeldom abroad in publick, but held 
his ordinary audiences at his Houle ina kind of a dark Gallery, where one 
Evening, as he diſmiſſed the multitude, he cryed out he was wounded, 
and at the ſame inſtant falling, was found ſtruck in the Thigh, and a Shooe- 
makers Knife in the Wound. Thus Drzſus as well as others was lain in 
his Tribuneſhip. 


The Knights were not wanting to draw advantages againſt their Ene- X, 
mies, out of Druſus his Deſigns, and to find out matter of Calumny, and 
to this effe& they perſwaded Q. Yalerins Tribuneof the People to make a 
Law, declaring all ſuch Criminals, who openly or underhand favoured the 
Allies, in theirdeſign toenter into the Government of the Republick, out 
of hopes ſoon to expoſe to their Accuſers the Head Men of the City, to 
become the Judges of this crime, ſo odious to all Citizens, to deſtroy their 
Enemies,and make themſelves almighty;wherefore when the other Tribunes 
oppoſed the publication of this Law, the Knights all drew their Swords, 
and preſenting the points to the Throats of the Oppoſers, made them pals it 
by force. That done, they preſently fuborned Accuſers againſt the moſt 
conſiderable of the Senate. Beſtia, one of the firſt acculed, would not come 
at their Summons, butwent of himſelf intoexite, rather than ſubmit him- 
ſelf to the power of his Enemies. Cotta, called next to judgment after him, 

Cee appeared, 
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appeared, but after he had givena brave account of the Employments he 
had undergone in the Republick, and declared againſt the Knights, he lefr 
the City without ſtaying for their Sentence. Mwmmins lirnamed the Achaick, 
after having been fooled by his Judges, who promiſed to abſolve him, was 
baniſhed to Delos, where he ended his days. This miſchief falling upon 
the worthieſt and beſt men, the People began tobe afflicted to ſee them- 
ſelves in ſo ſhort time robbed of the preſence of ſo many great perſons, 
and the Allies when they knew of Druſews Death, and the cauſe of the Ba- 
niſhmentof ſo many illuſtrious men, thought it was nolonger time to ſuffer 

their ProteQors to be ſo unworthily treated , and ſeeing no other way to ſuc- 

ceed in their hopes, reſolved to revolt againſt the Roman People, and to 

make War upon them with all their power. To this purpoſe they ſent ſe- 
cret Deputations to each other, ſigned an Union, and gave reciprocal Ho- 

Rages, of allwhich they had but late notice in the City, now wholly bu- 

fied in trials.and tumults. Atlaſt whenthey had advice of it, they ſent 

into all corners the propereſt people they could find out, to diſcover the 

truth of this news, under pretence of doing ſomething elſe; one of which e- 

ſpying a Child of 4coly in another City, whither he had been ſent for Ho- 

age , adviſed Servilize thereof, who governed as Proconſul in thoſe 

Quarters : from whence we may gather that even from thoſe times the 

Countries of /taly were diſtributed to Proconſuls, a cuſtom which many 

ages after the Emperour Aarian revived, though not to laſt long after his 

death. Servilinscame forthwith to Aſcoly, when the Inhabitants happen- 

ed to celebrate a Solemn Feſtival, where whilſt he thought to frighten them 

with his threats, when they perceived the League was diſcovered, they 

ſlew him, and with him Forteivs his Lieutenant. After having begun 

with them they ſpared no Roman, but put all tothe Sword, and plundered 

their Goods. us they proceeded to an open Revolt, and all the Neigh- 

bouring People took Arms, the Marſians, the Pelignians, the Veſtins and 

: the Marucians, who were followed by the * Picenians, the Ferentins, the 
= hee Hirpins, the Pompeians, the Venuſines, the Apulians, the * Lucanians 
yoo nadh and the * Samnites, all Nations long time Enemies to the Roman Name. 
+Thoſe of And in ſhort, all the people from the River * Ziris, whichT believe is at 
the Baſili- this day called Ziterva, to the bottom of the Adriatick Gulf, as well within 
cate. Land, as on the Sea-Coafts. Their Deputies going to Rowe tocomplain 
* Abruzzo. that the right of Freedom was not granted them, though by their afſi- 
* Gariglia- ances and Services they had highly contributed to the increaſe of the Em- 
"_ pire. The Senate anſwered them very roughly, that when they were re- 
turned to their duty, they would hear their Deputations, but otherwiſe 

they would give them no audience , fo fallen from all hopes, they prepared 

for War, raiſed Forces, and ſet out a hundred thouſand men as well Horſe 

as Foot. The Roman Army wasnot leſs numerous, comprizing thoſe Al- 

lies continued faithful to them: Sexe. Fulius Ceſar and P. Rwtilins Lupus 
 Conſuls, commanded for the Romans ; for this Inteſtine War was thought 

{o important, that they put them both in Commiſſion. They began to 

keep Guards at the Gates for the ſecurity of the City, and likewiſe of the 
Neighbours ; for ſince theſe Novelties were ſet on foot, they knew not 

whom to truſt, There was great likelyhood of diviſion, even in the City 

it ſelf. To the Conſuls they appointed Lieutenants, the greateſt men of 

the Age, 4. Rabirius, Cn. Pompey Father to him gained the Sirname of 

Great, Q. Cepio, C. Perpenna, C. Marius, Yalerius Meſſala, A. Sextus Ce- 

ſar, P. Zentulus his Brother, 7. Didins, Licinins Craſſus, Cornelins Sylla and 
Marcus Marcellus. To each they afligned his Quarter with the mp 
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of Proconſul, and from time to time ſeat them Recruits, ſo dangerous did 
this War appear: as for the Allies, beſides particular Captains choſen by 
every City, they gave command to 7. Afranins, P. Ventridius, M, Epna- 
tins, Q. Popedins, C. Papins, M. Lamponins, C. Fudacilius, Hirius Aſinins, 
and Yetins Cato who likewile divided the Forces among them, and took e- 
very one his portion to make Head againſt the Roman Forces. There hap- 
pened ſeveral Defeats on both ſides, which I will ſuccinQty relate. Yetins 
Cato killed two thouſand of Sextus Fulius his Men, and forced him to ſhut 
himſelf up in /ſernia, (which remained firm to the Roman Alliance ) 
with the remainder of his Forces, of whom Z. Acilinsand 7. Scipio got 
thence in Slaves Habit, the reſt ms with hunger, yielded at diſcretion. 
Marius Eenatins took Yenafra by treaſon, and cut in pieces two Roman 
Cohorts. P. Preſenteius encountring Perperna with ten thouſand Men, pur 
him to flight with the ſlaughter of tour thouſand, and taking moſt of the 
others Arms, who threw them away to haſten their Flight. Wherefore 
the Conſul Rutilius took the Command from Perpexna, and gave the re- 
mainder of his Army to C. Marius; M. Zamponins engaging Zicinins Craſ- 
ſus, killed eight hundred of his men upon the place, and purſued the reſt 
fighting, as far as * Grumentwm; C., Papins poſleſled himſelt of Nola, which 
was > Sno up, and made offer to two thouſand Romans that were there * Clarimerr 
in Garriſon, to receive them into his Army if they would joyn party with 
him, which they accepted all, fave the Officers, whom he put in priſon 
where they died by Famine. The ſame took Srabia, Minterna and Salerna, 
which were a Colony of the Romans, and gave employment in his Army 
to all the Inhabitants of thoſe Towns, and likewile to their Slaves, after 
which, having ſpoiled all the Country of WVocera, the Neighbouring Cities 
yielded to him for fear of the ſpoil, and ſent him ten thouſand Footmen, 
and one thouſand Horſe, which he had demanded of them, with which 
Recruits he went and beſieged Acerra : Sextus Ceſar came with ten thou- 
{and Gaul Foot, and the Numidian Horſe, and encamped near unto Papius, 
who, to debauch the Numidians from the Roman Party, took Oxinta Son 
of Fugurtha, formerly King of Numidia, out of the Priſons of Yenuſa, 
where he was kept, cauſed him to be eloathed in Purple, and to ſhew him- 
ſelf to his Subjetts; inſomuch that the Conſul perceiving that ſome of the 
Numidians were ny running away to their King, ſent the reſt into {+ 
ca, as ſuſpected, er this, Papins was ſo raſh astoattemptro force the 
Roman Camp, and was already pulling down the Paliſade, when a great 
Body of Horſe fallying out of the Poſtern Gate, charged him, and flew fix 
thouſand of his men. However, this Viftory prevented not the Conſul's 
quitting that Poſt, and marching elſewhere with his Army. In Povil/a the 
Canuſians together with the Venuſians and fevera! other Ay yielded to 
Fudacilins, and thoſe who would not ſubmit he ſubdued by torce, flew all 
the Noble Romans, that he found, and made the Citizens and Slaves ſerve 
in his Army. Mean while the other Conſul Rutilins, ay 7 a with C. Ma- 
rius, having built two Bridges over the Ziriz, not far diſtant fromeach 0- 
ther, with intent to paſs over their Armics, «tins Cato, who was encamp- 
ed- on the other ſide with his Army diredtly oppolite to Marizs hs Bridges 
to diſpute their paſlage, laid by night anambuth ina Valley near Rutilins 
his Bridge ; and after having let him ( heedleſs as he did) paſs, on a ſud- 
den fell upon him with his Ambuſh, who cut in pieces great numbers of the 
Romans, and drove multitudes into the River. The Conſul himfel was 
wounded in the Head, and ſometime after died. But when Marius, who 
was ſtill at the lower Bridge, — the misfortune by the _—__—_ 
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Bodies brought down by the Current, he prelently paſſed with all his Ar- 
my, and forced the Enemy's Camp, which had but a flender Guard , {6 
that Cato was forced to ſtay that night on the place where he had gained the 
Vidtory, and onthe morrow to march away tor want of Provifionss The 


- Bodies of the ſlain Conſul and other Perlons of Quality, which were no 


{mall number, being carried to the City to givethem Burial, occaſioned an 
univerſal ſadneſs in Men's minds which was not ſoon ſhook off, ſo grieved 
they were to behold the loſs of fo many Citizens. Wherefore the Senate 
upon Conſultation enaQted, that hereafter the Bodies of all ſuch as died in 
Battel ſhould be buried in the ſame place where they were {lain, leſt the 
ſight of them ſhould daunt the Courages of others, and diſhearten men from 
going tothe War. Of which as ſoon as the Enemies had advice, they made 
alike Ordinance. Noperſon ſucceeded Rmtilis in the Conſulate for the re- 
mainder of the year, Ceſ«r nothaving leiſure to goto the City to holdthe 


Aſſembly : What remained of his Army was divided between C. Aarins 


and 0. Cepion. But Cepion ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by Q. Popedins, 
who Commanded a Body of the Enemy'*s Forces. He came to him as a Run- 
away, bringing along with him as Hoſtages two young Slaves, clad in the 
* Robe worn by the Sons of Perſons Free and Noble ; and the better to gain 
his Confidence, brought him ſome Bars or Pigs of Lead, covered with Gold 
and Silver. After which, heperſwaded him to go and charge the Enemy's 
Army, whither he would conduct him, - and that inſtantly, while there was 
no one to command them. So he placed himſelf at the head of Cepior's For- 
ces : and when he was come to the place where he had laid his Ambuſh, he 
put on his Horſe towards ariſing Ground, as if he would diſcover where the 
Enemies were, and from thence gave the Signal to his Men; who falling 


- upon Cepior's, flew him with many others ; thoſe that eſcaped were 


by the Senate's Order joyned with /Zarius. About the ſame time Sextus 
Ceſar, whoſe Army was compoſed of thirty thouſand Foot and five thouſand 
Horſe, _— marched among certain difficult Streits, was unexpeQted- 
ly fallen upon by Marins Zgnatins ; whodrove him intoa Valley, and for- 
ced him to run away in his Litter (becauſe he was ſick) towards a certain Ri- 
ver, paſſable only by one Bridge ; where, after having loſt the greateſt 
part of his Army, and the Remainder at every ſtep throwing away their 
Arms, with much difficulty he at length ſecured himſelf in 7heana. Hear- 
med again as well as he could thoſe men he had left ; and with a Recruit 
ſent him, took the Field to go and relieve Aerra, which Papins ſtill beſieged 
where encamping near the Beſiegers, they lay a long time without eithers 


_ daring to aſſault the other. 


For Caius Marins, he bravely repulſed the Marſians who came to en- 
gage him, and gave them chale to the very Hedges of their Vineyards ; 
which ſeeing they had clambered over with much difficulty, he would pur- 
ſue them no farther. But Sa, who was encamped on the other ſide the 
Vineyards, encountring the Flyers, ſlew likewiſe a great number of them. 
So that thatday the Marſians loſt fix thouſand Men, beſides great quantity of 
Arms, which the Vitors got. Yer this Victory did but the more increaſe 
the fierceneſs of the Markans They adored new Forces, and had the 
boldneſs to come and offer Battel to the Romans ; who, for fear of being o- 
verpowered, kept within their Trenches : For this Nation is very Warlike; 
and as report goes, never loſt the Day before ; and indeed to this very day 
never any triumphed in Rome over the Marſians, or without the Marlians. 
On another ſide of the Country about Mount Falernns, Fudacilins, T. Afr. 
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nins and P. Yentidins, with all their Forces joyned together, engaged the 
Army of Cz. Pompey ; routed him, and purſued him to the very Gates of 
Firmo, where he ſhut himſelf up : Andleaving Afanins to beſiege the Ci- 
ty, the other two went each a ſeveral way about other Aﬀairs. Pom ey 
reſently gave new Arms to ſuch as were preſerved from the Defeat, but 
bh durſt not adventure a Shock till ſuch time as a freſh Army being comets 
him, he cauſed Su/pitizs to take a Compals by untrequented ways, and gain 
the Backs of the Enemy ; giving him Orders to fall on ig the Rear, whilſt 
he charged them in Front. They tought fo well on both ſides, that the Vi- 
Aory remained a long time in equal Ballance ; but when the Enemies ſaw 
their Camp burning, which S/p#tins had let on fire, and that ffarius was 
ſlain upon the place, their hearts failed them, and they fled away 'indiſ 
order ; and as many as could, eſcaped to Aſcoly. Pompey forthwith be- 
fieged the Town z which ZF#dacilius, who was a Native of it (fearing for 
his Country) ſtrove to ſuccour with eight Cohorts. He gave advice hereof 
to the Beſieged, with Orders to make a Sally upon the Beſiegers ſo ſoon as 
they ſhould diſcover him coming at a diſtance, that the Enemy might not 
know on which ſide to defend themſelves : But the Inhabitants were { 
cowardly, that they never ſtirred foot ; which yer hindred not Zudacilins 
from forcing a Paſſage through his Enemies, and with as many as could fol- 
low him cntring the place, where he reproached them with their Cowar- 
dice and Diſobedience. After which, deſpairing of the ſafery of his Fel- 
low-Citizens, he cauſcd all his Enemies to be flain, as well out of former 
hate as becauſe of the fault lately committed in deſpiſing his Orders, and 
giving by their Example occaſion to others to do the like. Then he cauſed 
a Pile to be raiſed in the ws z upon which ſetting up a Bed, after ha- 
ving been very merry ata Feaſt, to which he invited his Friends, he took a 
draught of Poyſon ; and laying himſelf upon the Bed, deſired them to ſet 
fire to the Pile, and fo died, that he might not ſurvive his Country. Mean 
while the time of Sex. Ceſar's Conſulate was expired, butthe Senate pro- 
longed his Comryand for the year following, with the Authority of Conſul. 
As ſoon as he had his new Commiſſion, he tell upon twenty thouſand of his 
Enemies as they diſcamped z killed eight thouſand upon the place, and car- 
ried off the Field an infinite number of Bucklers which the reſt that fled had 
left. Bur his Sickneſs having forced him to ſtay ſome time about 4ſcoly, at. 
length carried him off ; and according to his deſire, C. B-bixs ſicceeded in 
his Charge. Whilſt theſe things paſſed on the Coaſt of the Ionian Sea,on the 
other ſide the Hetrurians and the Umbrians with ſome of their Neighbou- 
' rang People, drawn on by the Example of others, inclined to a Revolt. It 
was ſoon known at Rome, and the advice of it put them in new fears : 
Wherefore the Senate, apprehenſive of ſeeing themſelves encompaſſed by 
Enemies on all ſides, cauſed the Coaſts between Cumaz and the City to be 
guarded by new Forces, in which for want of men, they entertained the 
Frecd Men, a thing never before done ; and granted to thoſe Allies who had 
continued faithful the Freedom of their City, which was the only thing in 
the World they deſired. This Decree being publifhed by all the People a- 
bout Hcetruria, was received with general fatisfaction. By this AQt of 
Grace they engaged more firmly the true Friends of the people of Rome, 
ſetled in their duty ſuch as were wavering, and made the Enemy more mild, 
in hopes of the fame favour. They diſtributed not theſe new Citizens into 
the Tribes, which were alread fre and thirty, for tear they ſhould out- 
number the old ones ; but they Remal new Tribes, wherein they were = 
by Decurics z ſo that they gave laſt of all their Voices, which were oftert 
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ſuperfluous, becauſe the five and thirty Ancient were more than half the 
number of the Tribes. This deſign was not at firſt obſerved , or perhaps 
the Allies contenting themſelves at preſent herewith, demanded no more. 
Notwithſtanding, being afterwards conſidered, it gave freſh occaſion to Tu- 
mults. The people above the Coaſts of the Ionian Sea, who yet knew not 
that the Hetrurians had ed their minds, had ſent fifteen thonſand Men 
ro their Aſſiſtance, whom they had ordered to march through all the b 

ways imaginable, Cn. Pompey, lately made Conſul, ſurprized them, ki 
led about ; thouſand of them, and the reſt diſperſed, endeavouring to 
recover their Countries through r and craggy ways, and in all the Ri- 
gors of a ſharp Winter z having nothing but Acorns to eat, periſhed almoſt 
all with Cold and Hunger. During the ſame Winter Portius Cato, Col- 
league to Pompey, going to War upon the Marſians, was ſlain. After 
which Z. Cluentins, to brave Sylla, who lay encamped on the Pompeian 
Hills, went and encamped within three q ms - of him : And Hl, not 
able to brook the affront, without ſtaying for thoſe that were gone to Fo- 
rage, went out and charged him ,z but he was beaten and forced to retreat. 
The Foragers being returned, he once more fell on, put Cluentins hard to 
it, and forced him to remove his Camp further off ; whither there com- 
ing to him a Recruit of Gamls, he returned once more to try the For- 
tune of the Field. As the two Armies were drawn up; a Gaw/ of very large 
Stature advanced, and dared any Roman to a fingle Combat , but he being 
ſlain by a very ſmall Numidian, ſtruck all the reſt of the Gauls into fuch a 
Panick, that they turned their backs z and by the diſorder of their Flight, 
cauſed all the reſt of Cluentius Army to do the like, and fly by the way to- 
wards Nola. Sylla purſued them ſo eagerly, that he ſlew thirty thouſand of 
them by the way ; and becauſe they would-not open more than one of the 
Gates of Nola, tolet themin, the Inhabitants fearing leſt the Enemy ſhould 
preſs in with them, there were twenty thouſand more ſlain underthe Walls ; 
among whom was Cluentius, performing to the laſt all the Offices of a brave 
and gallant Leader. The General going, marched againſt the Hirtians, 
and began to beſiege * EFquilania.Whereupon,the Inhabitants expeCting the 
Aſſiſtance of the Zucanians, who were to come the ſame day, demanded 
time to conſider about their Surrendry. He who knew their Cunning, gave 
them an hours time ; during which he cauſed to be brought great Ry 
of Bavins of Vine-twigs to the Foot of the Wall, which was only of Beams 
of Timber ; and the hour being paſt, ſet fire to them. Sothey furrendring 
only for fear, he gave the Plunder of the Town to the Soldiers as if it had 
beentaken by Storm ; which Example made other Cities of the Hirpins wil- 
lingly ſfubmut themſelves to the Romans. Thoſe being yielded, he carried 
the War tothe * Samnites ; not by thoſe Avenues which were guarded b 

Mutilus their Chief, but by fetching a Compaſs through Ways by whic 

they never thought an Enemy could come. So that falling in among them 

at unawares, he ſlew great numbers, the reſt flying every way they belf 
could ; and /1utilus himſelf being wounded, eſcaping with very few into 
Tſernia. Sylla, after having pillaged the Camp, marched to * Boviana, 
where was held an Aſſembly of the Rebel People ; where becauſe there 
were three Forts, whilſt the Inhabitants thought only of defending them- 
ſelves from him, he cauſed ſome Cohorts to march about, with Order to 
ſtorm each of theſe Forts on the other ſide, and ſignifie to him by the fmoak 
when they were Maſters of them : Which ſucceeding happily, he q_ 
ed the Walls ; and after three hours Aſſault, took the Town. is was 
what paſt under $#a's Condutt during this War ; after which he went to 
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Rome, todemand the Conſulate. . As for Cr. Pom ey, he reduced the Mar- 
fians, the Marcinians and the Veſtins. Ori the thier fide C. Coſconins; Pre- | 
tor, burnt * Salapia after having taken it by force, rediiced Cannes under * $alpe. 
the Obedience of the Romans ; and having beſieged * Cany/a,which the Sam- * Cinofi 
nites came to relieve, after a ſtout and rugged Fight; with great loG of men 
on both ſides, he was repulſed; and forced toretire into Cuma : But he foori 
got a Revenge z for as the Army of the Samniteslay only parted from the 
Roman by a River, 7rebatius their General ſent to Coſconins, that he ſhould 
either paſs the River, and he would retire , or that he ſhould retire,and him- 
ſelf would paſs the River, that they might come to a Battel. Coſconius 
choſe rather to retire z and as ſoon as 7rebatins was paſſed, defeated him 5 
purſuing his routed Men to the River fide, where moſt of theni wete 
drowned : So that the Enemy loſt fifteen thouſand men, and the reſt with 
Trebatins eſcaped into Canuſa: Coſconius after this Vitory, went to ſpoil 
the Countries of Larinate, Yenuſa and Pouilla , and aſſaulting the Pediculi, 
in two days became Maſter of all the Nation, who came and ſubmitted thein- 
; ſelves. His Succeſſor Cecilius Meteflus, ro whom he delivered up the Army, 
# defeated thoſe of Ponilla in a Battel, where Popedins, one of the Authors of 
3 the Rebellion, being killed, the Remainder of his Forces came by Bands to 
: ſubmit tothe Conqueror. Thus the War of the Allies continued with much - 
heat until in the end all /ra/y obtained the Right of free Citizens of Rome, | 
fave only the Lucanians and the Samnites ; whonotwithſtanding, ſoon after 
were admitted as well as the reſt, and diſtributed-by Tribes, as we have ſaid 
before, for fear they ſhould liave more Yotes than the ancient Citizens; be- 
ing indced more numerous. | f IRRS 
About the ſame time there aroſe another Tumult in the City about Debts, 
for ſome exaQted the Intereſt of money lent with more rigor than was pet- 
mitted by the ancient Laws. For it ſeems the Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
abhorred Uſury as a Trade ruinous to the Poor, and an occaſion of Law- 
Suits and Enmities. The Perſians themſelves had no better opiniori of it + 
and made the difference but very ſmall between the praftice of it, and 
cheating and lying. Notwithſtanding, becauſe Ufury was now permitted 
by a Cuftom introduced ſome years paſt, the Creditors had ſome Right to 
demand it, but the Debtors delayed Payment under pretence of Wars and 
Tumults : Some there were likewiſe, that ſeeing themſelves oppreſſed by the 
Uſurers, threatned to have them condemned ina Fine. 4 Mo the Pretor, 
Judge of theſe matters, did all he could to compoſe all Differences ; but riot 
being able to compals it, he left them to the Law, after having explained to 
the other Judges, as in a difficult matter, what was Right, and what was 
Cuſtom: Whereupon the Ufurers, who could not endure mention ſhould 
be made of the old Laws; gotrid of the Pretor in this manner : One day, as 
he ſacrificed in the Temple of Caſtor, ſurrounded with a great Croud of 
people, as is ordinary, fome one having throwna Stotte at him he fet down 
the Cup, and began to fly towards the Temple of Yefta ; but being preven- 
ted by others who ſtopt his paſſage, heran into a Favernto hide himfelf, 
where they cut his throat. Inthis Confuſion many who thought he had e- 
{caped into the Cloiſter of the Yeſtals, purfuing him with too much heat of 
paſſion, ran into thofe places where men cannot enter without Sacrilege. 
Thus was 4{l/io the Prztor killed in exerciſing his Office, clad in the holy 
Habit of Cloth of Gold; worn only on ſolemn Feſtivals, about two of the 
Clock, in the middle of the place, and offering a Sacrifice: The Senate cau- 
{ed to be publiſhed by ſound of Trumpet, thar they would give to whoever 
ſhould drſcover the Authors 'of this Murder a Reward int Money, if a Free 
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Man, his Liberty, if a Slave, and Pardon, it one of the Accomplices : Yet 
they could never gain any intelligence of it z for the Ulurers took a courſe 
ro. {tifle even the Memory of this Riot, which we may likewiſe reckon a- 
mong the Tumults of the City, It was followed by thoſe Differences which 
happened between-the Chiets of the FaCtions, who asin open War aflailed 
each other with formed Armies, each propoſing no leſs price of his Vito- 
ry than his Country, of which he pretended to become Maſter. It wasim- 
mediately after the War of the Allies that theſe Difſentions took Birth, and 
thus they began. 


After that Mithridates King of Pontus, and other Countries had ſeized 
on Bythinia, Phrygia, and the neighbouring ſia, as we have ſaid inone of 
our former Books, Sls, then Conſul, obtained for his part of the Govern- 
ment the Province of 4, with Commiſſion tor the War againft Mithri- 
dates. Before his departure from the City, Marivs, who thought there 
would be more profit than danger in this War ; and beſides, ſpurred for- 
ward with adeſire to Command ; engaged by a World of Promiſes P. Sul- 
*pitius, Tribune of the People, to ſerve him in this Aﬀair ; and at the fame 
time put thenew Citizens in hopes to raiſe them to an Equality with the old 
ones 1n their Votes, and cauſe them to be diſtributed among the ancient 
Tribes. By doing them this kindneſs, he laboured for himſelf, of which, 
though he made no ſhew, yet was itonly for his own ends he fought their 
favour. Spit preſently made a Law, which if it had paſſed, had given 
Marius the whole Authority in the Commonwealth, ſo much would the 
New Citizenshave out-voted the Old by reaſon of their numbers. The old 
ones who perceived it, 'oppoſed it with all their might ; and at laſt, upon 
this difference they grew to ſo much heat, as to come to handy Strokes and 
Stones. The miſchiefs increaſing, the Conſuls fearing leſt in the Aſſembly, 
which was nigh at hand, they ſhould come to the laſt Extremities, ordained 
Feaſts for ſeveral days like to the ſolemn ones, with intent to prolong the time 
of the Aſſembly, and rhe danger wherewith the City was threatned : But 
Sulpitins, without having regard to the Feaſts, gave order to thoſe of his 
Fadtion to meet forthwith upon the place, with s under their Gowns, 
to make uſe of upon occaſion, even _ the Confuls themſelves : And 

repared in this manner, he began to declare againſt theſe Feaſts, as unlaw- 
Ful ; commanding, Sl and Q. Pompey to revoke them at that very moment, 
that the People might paſs their Suffrages concerning the Laws. This diſ- 
courſe raiſed a great Tumult ; Swords were drawn as before was agreed on, 
and the Points preſented to the Conſuls, who would not yet give way to it, 
till ſuch time as Pompey luckily and nimbly getting away, {a withdrew un- 
der pretence to go and conſider of it. Mean while Pompey, Son to the Con- 
ful, and Sonin Law to Sy/lz, for having ſpoken ſomething (I know not what) 
too freely, was ſlain by Sulpitius Fation z and Sylla returning in a ſmall time 
after, revoked the Feaſts; and at the ſame inſtant went away for Capua, 
where his Army lay, with deſign to march from thence into 4a, againſt 
Mithridates ; toras yet he knew not the Plot laid againit him. The Feaſts 
being revoked, and Sy/la gone, Sulpitins paſſed the Law about which ſo much 
ſtir had been made , and withal, inſtead of S{/z, gave Commiſſion to Marins 
to make War againſt Mithridates. Sylla having advice hereof, reſolved to 
defend his Commiſſion with Arms : Andto this end draws together his Sol- 
diers, who hoped as well as he every man to do his own buſineſs in this Ex- 
pidition againſt Mithridates ; and judged if Marius went he would employ 
others. After having recounted to them all the cauſes of Complaint he ” 
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againſt Maris and Sulprtivs, without explaining himſelf farther (for he 


durſt not openly declare himſelf in this matter) he exhorted them to be in a 
readineſs to receive his Commands. They who knew his deſign, and feared 
to loſe the Booty of the Aſian Expedition, diſcover'd to him what he kept ſe- 
cret ; and beſought him to take courage, and lead them to the Ciry. He 
received this diſcourſe with infinite joy, and forthwith cauſed fix Legions ts 
march ; whoſe Officers not daring to reſolve to bear Atms againſt their 
Country, drew off, to preſent themſelves at Rome ; fo that there remained 
not in this Army any Perſon of Quality but the Queſtor. Upon advice of 
this brought to the City, Depuwes were {ent ro meet him; to demand of 
him, for what reaſon he canſe thus armed into his Country : To whom he 
anſwered, thatit was with intent to deliver it from Tyranny. He made the 
ſame Anſwer to all thoſe whom they ſent one after another. Yet in the end, 
he promiſed, that if the Senate would afſemble in the Field of Mars, and 
caule Marius and Sulpitius tobe there, he would comelikewile, and do all 
things that ſhould be agreed on by all the World. As he drew nearer, his 
Colleague Pompey came to meet him ; and having applauded his AQtion; 
Dock his Aſſiſtance. As for Marius and Supitius, who had not had time 
enough to prepare themſelves, they ſent other Deputies in the Senate's 
name, who propoſed to him not to advance nearer the City than the fifth 
Stone tall this Aﬀair were more fully conſidered of. The Conluls, who dil- 
covered the Cheat, om the Deputies what they demanded , but ſcarce- 
ly were they gone but they followed them, and ſtieſed on the Celimontare 
Gate, and the Contiguous Wall with one Legion ; Pompey commanding a- 
nother, ſieſed on the Little Hill, the third wor the Wooden Bridge, and 
the fourth drew upin Battel before the Wall, whilſt $y//a entred the City in 
a fighting Poſture. He was recieved as an Enemy, tor at firſt they with- 
ſtood him with hurling of Darts out of their Windows ; but when he had 
threatned thoſe in the Houles to ſer fire to the next Streets, they threw no 
more. Marius and Su{pitizs, and the reſt of their Fattion, having preſent- 
ly armed themſelves, encountred them in the place called the //quilime , 
where was fought the firſt Batrel ever ſeen inthe City between two Contrary 
Parties z not in diſorder, as formerly in their Tumults , but in open War, 
with Enſigns diſplayed, and Trumpets ſounding : For their Animoſities had 
urged things to thele Extremities, becauſe no perſon had endeavoured to ap- 
ply a Remedy in the beginning. Sy/la's Party had at firſt the worſt of it, 
and began to give ground ; when himſelf took an Enlign, and ran to carr 

it into the Groſs of his Enemies. Thenthe Soldiers, ether out of reſpect 
they bore their General, or fear of that Infamy wherewith thoſe are brand- 
ed that forſake their Coloars, quitted all thoughts of Flight, and returned to 
the Charge. There was brought to them likewiſe from the Camp another 
Body of freſh Men, and another was ſent about by the way of the Suburra, 
to charge their Enemies inthe Rear. Whereupon AZarius Soldiers, who, 
already tired, defended themſelves but faintly againſt freſh Men ; and who 
beſides, feared leſt they ſhould incloſe them behind, invited tlioſe Citizens 
who {till fought from their Houſes to come down to them, and pronounced 
Liberty to ſuch Slaves as would come to their Affiſtance: But when they 
faw that no one ſtirred to help them they loſt all hope, and went out of the 
City, and with them all the Perſons of Quality of their Party. Sy{z being 


gone intothe /7a Sacra, (or the Hoty Way) where the Soldiers had the bold- 


neſs t0 take ſomething by force, he cauſed them to be puniſhed in the ſight 
of all the people : And after having placed Courts of Guard through ail the 
principal places in the City, he divided with his Colleague the labour of that 
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night, which they ſpent without any ſleeping, {till going from Quarter to 
Quarter to take care leſt the Citizens ſhould receive ſome injury trom the 
victorious Soldier. 


Next day in the Morning they called an Aſſembly of the people, where 
they bemoaned the deplorable eſtate of the Common-wealth, abandoned 
for long time to the bar of Seditious People, laying, they had been con- 
ſtrained to do what they had done ; and that it was their advice, that for 
the future nothing ſhould be brought to the. people, without having been 
firſt debated in the Senate ; and that to that purpole the ancient cuſtom 
which they had abrogated ſhould be revived. They propoſed likewiſe the 
holding no more Aſſemblies for the creation of Officers by Tribes, but by 
Centuries, according to the inſtitution of Servins Zullius, That thus the 
firſt deliberation of Afﬀairs depending on the Senate, and being no longer 
committed to the ſuffrage of the people , who having nothing to lole , 
feared nothing, violence would give place, and good order be eſtabliſhed, 
nor would there remain any more matter for Sedition. Having by this 
means and many others retrenched the authority of the Tribunes, which 
was mountedeven to excels, becauſe the Body of the Senate was in a man- 
ner deſpiſed, by reaſon of the {mall number of the Senators, they added 
to them three hundred of the greateſt and moſt worchy men of all the Ci- 
ty : but before all other things they cancelled as void and contrary to the 
Laws all that Swpirins hail dune fince the Feaſts ordained by the Conſuls, 
Thus from Tumults thuy came t Murders, and from Murders to Wars ; 
and never before did any Roman Army enter their Country to commit 
atts of Hoſtility : but after this wume all the Pilerences that happened be- 
tween their Citizens, were cctermined by Arms : ſometimes one party be- 
came Maſters of the City, lometimes the other, which yet was no hinder- 
ance, that in the mean tune other places were not befieged and fack'd, or 
that they felt not elſewhere thoſe colamities uſually attendant upon War : 
for in ſumm, there was no longer any Honour or Conſcience, Love to the 
Common-wealth or their Country, which they violated not by number- 
leſs Crimes. After all this, Su/pitzws Tribune of the People, Marins who 
had been fix times Conſul, his Son, P. Cetheons, Funins Brutus, Ca.and 
0. Granins, P. Alb;novanis. M. Zeftoriusand other Senators, to the num- 
ber of twelve, who were gone out of the City, acculed to be the Authors 
of Sedition, and to have called the Slaves to liberty, were declared Ene- 
mies to the Roman People, with permiſſion to the firſt that met them, to 
killthem unpuniſhed, or to bring them to the Conſuls; beſides which they 
confiſcated their Goods, and ſent Men into all parts to ſearch for them, 
{ome of which found Spitins, and flew him. As for Maris, he elcaped 
without Uſher,or without ſo much as a Servant to Minturnum,where, as he 
ſlept in a Room into which there came not a ſpark of light, the Magiſtrate 
of the City fearing the Decree of the Roman People, whilſt on the other 
{ide he himſelf could notreſolve to kill a man who had been ſix times Con- 
lul, and done ſuch great things, gave-it in commiſſion toa certain Gaul he 
met by chance, whom he rirvithed with a Sword to that purpoſe. But 
this man ( as report goes) drawing near arizs's Bed in the dark, grew 
tearful, becauſe he imagined he ſzw a flame dart out of his eyes; and when 
he raiſing himſelf up, cryed out, Dareſt thos kill Caius Marius? The 
Gaul aſtoniſhed, fled haſtily out of the Chamber, roaring with aloud voice, 
thar he could not. kill Marivs, Whereupon the Magiſtrate, who before 
with much inward trouble had reſolved upon the ation, was now touched 
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with a ſenſe of Religion; beſides, he remembred the preſage which when 
Marins was yet an Infant, promiſed him the ſeventh Conſulſhip. For 'tis 
faid there fell upon his Boſom ſeven Eaglets, whereupon the Divines fore- 
told, that he ſhould ſeven times obtain ſupreme Honour.. Thoſe of AMiz- 
turnium ſeriouſly weighing this, and judging what had happened to the 
Gaul, came from above, forthwith led Marius out of the Town to a place 
where he might be in greater ſafety, who knowing that //a's Horſemen 
ſought after him, left that place, and went towards the Sea-ſide through 
By-ways, till he found a ſmall Cabbin, into which heentred, and laid him- 
ſelf down among the Leaves to repoſe himſelf a little; he had not lain there 
long, but he heard a noiſe which made him creep cloſer under the leaves, 
but then the noiſe increaſirig, he leaped into a Fiſher-boat which lay there 
by chance,out of which he put an old Fellow that was the Maſter of it, and 
then cutting the Boat-rope which faſtened it, and hoiſting Sail left himſelf 
to Fortune, he was carried to a certain Iſle where he ſaw by accident paſs 
by a Ship in which he knew ſome of his Friends, with whom he went into 
Africa, yet he could not land, being hindred by Sext#s Governour of that 
Province, becauſe of his being declared Enemy , ſo he was forced to ſpend 
that Winter on the Numidian Sea. The news whereof being come to 
Cethegus, Granins, Albizovanus, Zettorins, and thoſe others pan, ror by 
the ſame Judgment, and who leaving the City with Marius the Son had 
taken SanQuary in the Court of Maradreſtal King of Numidia, they em- 
barqued. and came to Marius, being themſelves likewiſe jealous leſt that 
King ſhould deliver them to the Enemy. They wanted neither good will 
nor courage to aſſault their Country after S//a's example, but becauſe they 
had yet no Army they waited only an opportunity. Mean while, $//a, who 
was the firſt ever made himſelf Maſter of the City by Arms, contenting 
himſelf with being revenged on his Enemies, without doing any violence 
to the other Citizens, ſent his Army before to Capua, and relumed the 
charge of Conſul. But the FaQtion of the Fugitives, and principally the 
Tich, with ſome well monied women no longer ſtanding in tear of Arms, 
deſired the return of their Citizens , ſo that they ſpared neither pains nor 
coſt, nor the attempting the lives of the Conſuls them{zlves z tor they 
thought their deſign would never take effect folong as thy lived. As for 
$11a, he might be ſafe in the midſt of that Army granted him by the Se- 
nate to make War upon Mithridates, who would not forfake him, though 
his Conſulate were expired; bur for Pompey his Colleague he was in great 
danger, ſo the people took compaſſion of him, and gave him the Govern- 
ment of Z7taly with the Army then commanded by Cz. Pompey. This 
mightily troubled Cxens, yet when Qui/ztus was come to the Army, and on 
the morrow began to exerciſe his Command, the other ſubmitted to him as a 
private man; but a ſhort time after all the Soldiery being crowded about 
the Conſul, under pretence of hearing what he ſaid, he was ſlain, and up- 
on the aQtion every one flying a ſeveral way, C.came in, fteigning tobe 
mightily troubled, as at a Villany committed againſt all Right and Juſtice. 
However, his anger laſted not long, but he preſently reſumed the Coth- 
mand of the Army. When the Conſuls death was known inthe City, .$y/- 
la beganto be fearful of himſelf, and after walked not the Streets without a 
—_ company of Friends, who deſerted him not by night, butnot ſtaying 

ong after, he departed for Capya, and thence took his march towards 
Aſia, 


Aſter this, the Friends of thoſe Janied, inppatied by the authority of 
Dadsz 


Cinnay 
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Cinna, Succeſſor to Sylla in the Dignity of Conſul, began to let the new 
Citizens know the deſign Marius had to mingle them among theancient 
Tribes, to the intent, that not giving their Votes laſt, they might have as 
much power in the Common-wealth as others, which was the firſt cauſe of 
Marins and the other Exiles return. The ancient Cuizens oppoſed it. all 
they could, upheld by O#avizs the other Conſul, while Ciza ſtood for 
the new, ſuſpe&ed to have been corrupted by three hundred Talents he 
had received. Now thoſe of Cizna's Party came to the place armed with 
Swords under their Gowns, where with loud cries they began to demand 
their being mixed among the other Tribes, but the beſt part of the people 
came in like manner armed about O:Zavins, who attended in his Houſe, 
what would be the iſſue of this Tumult. They brought him word, that 
the greateſt part of the Tribunes oppoſing the Demand, the new Citizens 
” 4 plc f had with Swords driventhem from the * Roſtrum,upon report of which he 
=_ This haſtens by the 74 Sacra, followed by a good company of men of Valour, 
called Roſtra, and like a Torrent falls in upon the Aſſembly, paſſes over the Bodies of 
zaten fron 2 thoſe that firſt encountred him, diſperſes the multitude, and after having 


Enemies, and 0 . 
ſet up bere. terrified the contrary Party, returns to the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, 


without doing any more, for his Colleagues ſake, to whom he bore reſpett. 
But thoſe which followed him without ſtaying for his command, threw 
themſelves upon the new Citizens, and after the killing of many purſued 
the reſt to the City Gates. Cinna, who confident in the multitudes of the 
Countrymen, had promiſed himſelf Victory when he perceived courage 
had made the leſſer number vitorious, he ranthrough the City, and = 
ed the Slaves to liberty ; but when he ſaw no perſon joyn with him, he 
went out to the Neighbouring Cities to whom the Right of Freedom had 
been granted, as f 77 mary 6 and others as far as Nola; and after ha- 
ving ſolicited them to reyolt, began to raiſe money to defray the Expence 
of the War. Whilſt he made preparation for the execution of his Deſigns, 
C. Milonins, Q. Sertorius, and another C. Marins Senators of the ſame 
FaQion came tohim. Burt the Senate declared C:zza, forhaving forſaken 
the Common-wealth in imminent danger and called the Slaves to Liberty, 
to have forfeited his Freedom of the City, and Dignity of Conſul, and 
ſubſtituted in his ſtead Z. Meruls then Prieſt of Zupiter, who is the only 
Prieſt that goes continually with a Mitre ; for the others wear it only when 
they ſacrifice. Mean while, Cizza went his way towards Capua, where 
lay another Army for the Roman People, being arrived he laboured all he 

* x:i1itzy, Could to gain the good will of the Officers and * Tribunes, and ſuch Sena- 
tors as were-there, going to this purpoſe tothe Aſſembly in the habit of a 
private man, without Rods, and tears in his eyes, he ſpake to them in 
this manner : 


T he Oration of Cinna. 


Ou behold me here, ( Gentlemen ) d:ſpoiled of an Honour Trecetved from 

you. The People gave it me by their Votes, and yet the Senate have de- 

prived me of it, without asking the conſent of the People. Though this Afront 

be done tomy perſon, Tcomplain leſs of my own intereſt than yours : for towhat 

purpoſe now ſhould we court the favour of the Tribes? In what can yoube ſer- 

viceable to ns? or to what end are your Aſſemblies or your Votes, ſince they 
can cancel what you do;, and you your ſelves ſo eaſily change your minds ? 
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After having ſpoke thus to provoke them to anger, and made many 


complaints. of the miſery of his condition, he rent his Robe, and leaping 
from the Tribunal, threw himſelf upon the ground, where he lay extend- 
ed a long time, till out of pure compaſhon they raiſed him up, returned 
him into the Tribunal-Seat, and having reſtored him the Rods in vality 
of Conſul, deſired him to take heart, and lead them  -ofony had 
occaſion for their Service. He accepted their offers, and improving the 
opportunity, received the Oath of Officers and Soldiers. _ Being in this 
manner confirmed, he went through the Cities of the Allies, exciting 
them as the cauſers of his preſent calamity, and for that reaſon drew from 
each good ſums of money. There were likewiſe many principal men of 
the City, which came to joyn with him, only becauſe it troubled them at 
any time to ſee the Common-wealth at quiet. Whilſt Cana was thus 
wholly employed in making his preparations, the Confuls Otaviss and 
Merula, fortified the City, raiſed Engines on the Walls, and levied Sol- 
diers as well among thoſe Allies continued faithful to them, as among the 
Gauls ; they likewiſe gave order to Cz, Pompey, who was with an Army 
on the Ionian Sea, to come ſpeedily to the relief of his Country, which 
he forthwith did, and encamped before the Collatine Gate. 


Cizna coming about the ſame time, pitched his Camp-very near, and as 
ſoon as Marius had notice of it he came with the companions of his Baniſh- 


ment, and landed in ##rwria, whither about five hundred of his Friends 


out of the City went to meet him. He appeared in a ſlovenly dreſs, his 
Beard and Hair long, untrimmed and unkembed, to beget the more com- 
paſſion : thus went he from City to City, talking of his Fights and Viao- 
Ties againſt the Cimbrians, and ( whic my hearkened to with more de- 
light ) JR them to employ his utmoſt power and credit to procure 
the paſſing of the Law in favour of the new Citizens. Having by theſe 
means aſſembled {x thouſand Etrurians, he comes and joyns with Ciz-:, 
who wes joyful to have this great man his companionin the War. All 
the Forces of that FaCftion being come up, they encamped in three 
Camps on the Banks of the 77ber, Cirna and Carbo diretly againſt the 
City, Sertorins above it, and Marins to the Sea-ward : they likewiſe 
made Bridges over the River to cur off the City from Proviſions. Aarins 
took Oftia by ſtorm, which he pillaged, and C:zna took Rimini, whither he 
{ent part of his Forces, that no relief might come to the Beſieged from the 
Province of Gaz/. Mean white, the Confuls were extremely diſquicted, 
becauſe they ſtill ſtood in need of an Army ; and ſince they could not re- 
call Sa, who was already gon over into fa, they ſent to Metellus em- 
ployed in the Remains of £ Social War againſt the Samnites, to put an 
end to that Aﬀair uponthe beſt conditions he could, and come to relieve his 
beſieged Country ; but whilſt he delayed granting their Demands, A- 
rius having advice of it, prevented him, and promiſed them all they deſired : 
1o the Samnites took Marizss Party. He had likewiſe intelligence in the 
City with Appins Claudius the Tribune, who had the command of the 
Guard at the Zaxicula, who in the acknowledgment of a favour formerly 
received from Marius, opened him one morning the Gate, and gave him 
entrance into the City, whither C:zza came likewiſe with him, but they 
were {oon repulſed by O#avins and Pompey, who came ſpeedily in. Soort 
after fell many Thunderbolts into Pomveys Camp, which ilew ſundry per- 
ſons of Quality, and among the reſt the Proconſul himſelf. And now that 
Aarius had taken order that no Proviſion could come tothe City neither by 

the 
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the-River nor by Sea, he aſſaulted the Neighbouring Cities, where lay the 
* Laricia Granaries of the Roman People : He took by Stratagem Antinm, * Aricia, 
* city of Lavi- * Z,anwvia, and ſeveral others ; and became Maſter of ſome by Treaſon. So 
w_ that having now likewiſe cut them off from Proviſion to the Land-ward, he 
was ſo bold as to deſign going to Rome by the Appian Way, before the Be- 
ſieged could get any Proviſion from elſewhere; and to this end he with Cu- 
© Hort twelve 794, Carbo and Sertorius went and encarnped at the * twelfth Stone from the 
Miles and an City. Odtavins, Craſſus and Metellus went 2nd encamped right againſt them 
_ on the Alban Hill, to oppoſe their Enterpriſes z and though they were the 
ſtronger both in the Valour of their Soldiers and their Number, yet they 
would not engage them, not thinking it convenient to commit the ſaf 
of their Country to the hazard of one ſole Battel, But when Cizza had ſent 
Cryers about the —_ to proclaim that he gave liberty toall Slaves that 
would come liſt themſelves in his Service, and that they ſawthey went away 
by whole Bands ; the Senate fearing leſt by too long want of ViQtuals the 
People ſhould grow mad, changed their mind, and ſent Deputies to Cizna, 
totreat of Peace. He firit of all demanded if they came tohim as Conful, 
or as a private Perſon ; but they finding themſelves perplexed with this 
Queſtion, couldanſwer nothing, and ſo returned : Soon after a great multi- 
tude of Free Perſons left the City, and came and yielded to C:zna ; ſome 
for fear of Famine, and others as having no Averlion to his Party, and find- 
ing the Occaſion favourable. Wherefore now, no more fearing any thing, 
he advanced with his Forces, and came and encamped within Flight-ſhot of 
the Walls, which put Ofavins Party into great perplexity : Befides, - they 
durſt nomore attempt any thing, ſeeing continually Run-aways and Meſſen- 
ers going and coming from one {ide to the other. Mean while the Senate 
| vat. not what to reſolve on z they looked _ it asan unworthy thing to 
depoſe Merula, whom they had made Conful in the place of Cizna, aman 
who was Prieſt to Zupiter, and never deſerved any Reproach : Yet in the 
end they were conſtrained to ſend Deputies to Cizza, to treat with him for 
Peace, and toComplement him in the Quality of Conſul. They were not 
to propoſe him any Conditions, but only to requeſt him to ſwear he would 
not ſlay any inthe City : He would not take an Oarh in thoſe terms ; How- 
ever, he gave his Word, that by his good will,or by his conſent, there ſhowld 
not bea Perſon put to death in the City ; and ſent word toOFavius, who 
was entred the City by the Gate on the other fide, that he ſhould depart, 
leſt ſomething might happento him which he could not prevent. He gave 
this Anſwer to the Deputies, ſeated in the Tribunal like a Conſul. But Ma- 
7ius, Who ſtood up by him, kept ſilence ; and by the ſternneſs of his Looks 
made it ſufficiently appear what a Slaughter he did intend. After this Word 
given, the Senate having recalled C:zna and Marins (for they well perceived 
this laſt was the Author, and that the other did but ſubſcribe) Marim: an- 
{weredin a ſcoffing manner, that it was not lawful for baniſhed Men to re- 
turn into the City ; Sothe Tribunes of the People immediately cancelled the 


Sentence of Baniſhment, given againſt him and the reſt, ugder the Conſu- 
late of Sy/lla. | 


Ld 


Thus they were received into Rome with a publick Conſternation, and 
preſently they began to plunder the Goods of all ſuch as ſeemed but any way 
enclined to the contrary Party, without any perſons forbidding them. Cinnz 
and Marins had upon Oath promiſed Security to Oavins. The Divines af 
ſured him he need fear nothing, yethis Friends adviſed him to leave the City ; 
but he anſwering them that he would never forſake his Country, eſpecially 
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as long as he was Conlul, retired to the Zariculwm, with the moſt Conſide- 
rable of the City, and a partof the Army, mounting the Tribunal habited 
like a Conſul, andaccompanied by Lictors with Rods and Axes. And juſt 
when Cepſorinius was coming with his Horle-Men, and that his Friends yet 

offered him a Horſe to make his Efcape on, he vouchlafed not to ſtir, but ex- 

pected his death with an admirable Conſtancy. Cexſoriznus carried his head 

to Cinna, who cauſed it to be fixed on the Tribunal for Orations ; and this 
was the firſt Conſul's head that ever was {xd there. Soonafter the heads 
of others, whodyed in this raging fury, were likewiſe expoſed as SpeCtacles 
in the ſame place : And this horrible Cuſtom endured long aſter in all Maſ- 
acres committed at Rome between the Enemy FaCtions. Every one of the 
Victors ſought out his Enemy to deſtroy him ; no perſon was defendedfrom 
the cruelty of theſe Murtherers neither by the Dignity of Senator, nor that 
of Knight z and as many Senators as they killed, they brought their heads 
tothe Tribunal. There was no longer any reſpeCt either towards Gods or 
Men; and after having committed ſuch dreadful Crimes, they ſonghr to ſa- 
tisfie themſelves with Spectacles yet more [hametul, cutting off the heads of 
the Slain, and making aſhow of their misfortune, whether to ſtrike terror 
into, or to give a Criminal latisfaction to the eyes of the Yulgar. Among 
thoſe that periſhed, the two Zulins's, C. and Zucins, Serranus, Coulin to Zu- 
cins; P., Lentulus, C. Namitorins, and A. Bebhivs, were found dead in the 
Streets. Craſſ#s flying, killed his Son, for fear he ſhould fall into the hands 
of thoſe purſued him, trom whom himſelf could not eſcape. 7. Anthony, 
the Orator, eſcaped to a certain Farm-Houle, where the Farmer gave him a 
Retreat, and kept him ſome time concealed , but the Farmer's Servant, be- 
cauſe of this Gueſt, going tg the Tavern for Wine oftner than he was wont ; 
the Vintner enquſring the radon, he privately told him , who, as ſvon as he 
had given him his Wi ine, gave preſcnt advice ts AZarins. Upon the News 
of it Marins was fo tranſported with joy, thathe would have come himſelf 
to have been his Executioner ; but hs Friends diſſwading him, he ſent a Tri- 
bune with Solliers.” Anthony dilcourſed them with {o good a Grace, and 
perſwaded them with ſo many Reaſons, that he gained their Compaſſion 
till ach time as the Tribune, who had ſtayed below, wondring at this delay, 
came himſelf into the Chamber ; and whilſt he was yet talking, thruſt his 
Sword into his Belly ; and cutting off his head, ſent it to Marines. Corndtus 
being hid under the Tiles, was laved by the Cunning of his Slaves ; who 
having found a dead Body, caſt iron @ Pile ; and when they ſaw thoſe that 
came to ſearch for him, putting, tire to it, ſaid, they burnt the Body of their 
Maſter, who was ſtrangled. Q. Acharizs waited an opportunity till 1Zarivs 
went to the Capitol to ſacrifice, out of hopes that out of Religion to the 
place he would grant him Pardon : But as he was coming to do his Reve- 
rence to arins ; as loon as he perceived him, he commanded his People 
forthwith to cut his Throat, and that in the very Temple ; and his Head fer- 
ved for a SpeCtacle as well as rhat of the Orator Zuthony, and to many other 
Pretorians and Conſulars. Nor was it permitted to give Sepulture to their 
Bodies, the conquering Party would have them expoled to be devoured by 

Dogs and Fowls of the Air. The Scditious themſelves did, unpuniſhed, kill 

one another at every turn. Some they drove from their Houles, others they 

ſpoiled of their Goods, others deprived of their Dignitics, Sy{lz's Laws they 

cancelled, flew his Friends ; and after having pulled down his Houſe, and 

confiſcated his Goods, declared him Enemy of the Starc. They ſought like- 

wiſe for his Wife and Children, to put them todeath , and they eſcaped but 

very narrowly. Thus was the City oppreiled with all ſorts of —_— and 
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Calamities. Atlength, after ſo many Executions of Perſons without Con- 
demnation, they thought it convenient under pretence of obſerving Forms 
of Juſtice, to _ Merula, the Prieſt of Fwpiter, to his Tryal ; and to that 
end ſuborned Acculers. He was not guilty of any Crime z but C:z»4 hated 
him, becauſe he had been named his Succeſſor, though it was never his ſeek- 
ing. At theſametime they gave a Summons to Zutatius Catulus, who had 
been Colleague with Aarias in the Cimbrian War, and was obliged to him 
for ſaving his life ; but forgetting that good turn, had been his cruel Per- 
ſecutor during his Baniſhment. They appointed Guards, which they per- 
ceived not, to watch their Motions, till the day affigned ; which being come, 
they were called four ſeveral times by the Uſher, with the Interval of ſome 
hours between each Call : And whea they ſhould have come to have plead- 
ed their Cauſe, Word was brought that Merma had cut his own Veins ; 
having writ one Tablet, which he left, thathe had firſt laid aſide. the Mitre, 
for it 1s Sacrilege for a Prieſt to die with the Mitre on. As for Catulus, he 
had ſhut himſelt up in a cloſe Room, newly plaiſtered over, and ſtill moiſt ; 
where cauſing Charcoal to be kindled, he voluntarily ſmothered himſelf. 
W hat remains concerns the Slaves called ro Liberty by C:ina, and now ſer- 
ving in the Militia ; they broke open Houſes, carrying away all they found, 
and killing the firſt they met ; and ſome of them were found abuſing their 
own Maſters. 'He had tryed ſeveral ways to correct them ; but ſeeing he 
loſt hislabour, he cauſed them all one night, as they ſlept, to be encompal- 
ſed by the Gaul Infantry, whocut them in pieces. Thus were they puniſh- 
cd for their Perfidiouſneſs, as they deſerved. The Conſuls named for the 
year following were Cizza for the Second Time,and Maris for his Seventh 
{o that in ſpite of his Baniſhment and Proſcriptigg, the Augury of the ſeven 
Eaglets was accompliſhed. But whilſt he was @ntriving Ways toruin H/a, 
he was carried away by a Diſtemper in the firſt Month of his ſeventh Confu- 
late. Cinnacauſed Yalerins Flacens to be ſubſtituted inhis place, whom he 
ſent into 41, where he dying, he took Carbs for his Colleague. 


Mean while $a haſtning his Return, to be revenged upon his Enemies ; 
after (having in a ſhort time vanquiſhed Mithridates (as we have before re- 
lated) killed one hundred and ſixty thouſand Men in leſs than three Years 


- re-conquered Greece, Macedon, Jonia and Aſia, and the other Countries 


which Mithridates had fieſed upon ; deſpoiled that King of his Fleet, and 
reduced him to the Kingdom of his Predeceſlors) he begun his Journey to- 
wards /taly with an Army that loved him,accuſtomed to Labour, and height- 
ned with the happy Succeſs of his Arms. He had likewiſe ſtore of Ships 
and Money ; and was, in ſhort, ina Power capable of undertaking the 
preateſt things ; ſo that his Enemies began to be terrified : And for fear of 
him Carbo and Cinna ſent Men through all Zaly, toraile Money and Soldiers, 
and lay up Stores of Corn for their Service in the Depending War. They 
endeavoured likewiſe to engage on their ſide all Perſons of Riches and Autho- 
rity, and to gain the People,- particularly the new Citizens z perſwading 
them they had not fallen into the preſent danger, but for eſpouſing their In- 
tereſts. They fitted out a Fleet, and gave Orders to guard the Coaſts witli 
Ships they had cauſed to be brought from Sicily. Inthort, they forgot no- 
thing that could be done to make ſpeedy Preparations for their Defence a- 
gainſt ſuch an Allarm. As for Sl, he wrote to the Senate a Letter full of | 
Anger; whereinafter having made an Enumeration of all the Labours he 
had undergone for the Commonwealth ; in Vumidia againſt Fugurtha, os 
ſtor; in the Cimbrian War, Lieutenant , in Ci/icia, Pretor z and in the 
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War with the Allies, Conſul ; beſides thoſe great things he came from d6- 
ing againſt 1ithridates : Amplitying each Action in particular, and princi- 
pally, the great number of Provinces he had reconquered from 1Mithridates; 
and reduced under the obedience of the Roman People : But above all, he 
put a value upon the Obligation they had to him, for having been the Re- 
fuge of thoſe Roman Citizens driven from the City by the violence of Ciznz, 
and for having comforted and aſſiſted them in their Calamities arid Diſtreſ- 
ſes. Adding that for a ful! Acknowledgment of ſo many good deeds his E- 
nemies had proſcribed and ſet a price upon his Head, demoliſhed his Houſe, 
killed his Friends, and driven away his Wife and Children, who with much 
difficulty eſcaped to him, but he ſhould now ſuddainly be in the City, where 
he would revenge both private and publick Injuries, and puniſh the Aurhors 
of theſe Diſorders, which notwithſtanding, he didnot impute to any of the 
Citizens, either Ancient or New. This Letter read in the Senate ſtruck a 
terror intoall the World z wherefore they ſent to him Depuries toreconcile 
him with his Enemies ; with Order to tell him, that it hedeſired any Secu- 
Tity, the Senate would become bound for what they agreed on, provided he 
would forthwith declare his Intentions. And in the mean time they forbad 
Cizna from raking any new Levies, until Sy{a had returned an Anſwer. 
Hereypon C:xza laid, that he would put all his Concerns into the hands of 
the Senate. But ſcarce were the Deputies gone, but he deſigned himſelf 
with his Colleague Conluls for the following Year, that he might not be 
obliged to return tothe City to hold the Aſſembly. That done, they both 
left Rome ; and coaſting all /caly, enrolled ſome Legions, and ſent over ſe- 
veral Troops, one after another, to Dalmatia, with which they pretended 
to go and meet Sy/la. The firſt arrived —y atthoſe Ports where they de- 
ſigned landing, but thoſe who embarked afterwards were by Storms caſt 
back on the Coaſt of taly : where the Soldiers coming again to their Homes, 
proteſted that never by their good will would they bear Arms againſt their 
Citizens : Which coming to the knowledge of others that were ready to de- 
part, they refuſed to paſs into Dalmatia. Cinna enraged at this Refuſal, 
gave them order to come to the Afſembly, thinking to oblige them to obey 
. by force of threats. They camethither as angryashe ; not ſticking to ſay, 
that if they were too much prelled upon, they hw how to defend them- 
ſelves. But as he was going away, the Lictor, who marched before ta 
make way for him, having puſhed one of them to that purpoſe, a certain 
Soldier returned him a Blow ; whereupon, the Conſul commanding the 
Soldier to be arreſted, a great noiſe ſuddainly aroſe, which was followed by 
throwing of Stones ; and ſome that ſtood next to Cirnas drawing their 
Swords, ran him throughand through. Cizza thus ſlain in his Conlulate, 
Carbo cauſed thoſe Troops carried over into Dalmatia, to be brought back z 
and ſo doubtful he was what to do in this ConjunCture, that he durſt not re- 
turn to the City, though the Tribunes of the People had ſummoned him 
tocome, tothe end he might in a lawful Aſſembly ſubſtitute another Con- 
{ul in the place of him that was ſlain. Atlaſt however, when they threat- 
ned to reduce him to the Rank of private Men , he went and appeared at the 
day appointed for the Nomination of a Conſul ;, but becauſe the Birds gave 
ill Omens of that day, he adjourned the Aſſembly to a farther day, on whicli 
the Thunder falling on the Temples of Zuna and Ceres, the Augurs were 
the occaſion that the Nomination of a Conſul was deferred till after the Sol- 
ſtice, and that till then Carbo remained ingly in that Dignity. Mean while 
Sls had returned in Anſwer to the Senate's Deputation, That he would 
not contraCt Friendſhip with Men blackned with fuch horrible Crimes: 
Eee However, 
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However he would not hinder the People of Rome from giving them ſecu- 
rity, but there would be much more tor thoſe who would joyn with him, 
being Maſter of an Army affeCtionate to his intereſts. This word alone 
was ſufficient to make them believe he was relolved to keep his Command, 
and that he had a deſign to ſeiſe on the abſolute Dominion ; for he demand- 
cd likewiſe that they ſhould entirely reſtore his firſt Dignity, his Goods, 
his Prieſthoods : and in {hort, all the Honours that he had , and indeed he 
had ſent with the Deputies of the Senate ſome to demand all theſe things, 
but when they heard at Bruzdyſpum that Cinna was dead, and the Common- 
wealth in trouble, they returned to find Sz//a without proceeding farther. 


Upon this report brought to him, he left Pprewn with five Italian Le- 
gions, ſix thouſand Horſe, and the Auxiliary Forces of Macedon and Pelo- 
ponneſus, which amounted to about ſixty thouſand Men : from Pyrewm he 
came to Patras, from whence he paſſed over to Zrundyſtum on a Fleet of 
ſix hundred Ships. He was received into the Port without any contra- 
diction; and in acknowledgment of that ſeaſcnable kindneſs, he granted 
tothe City an exemption from all kind of Impoſts tor the future, which 
they enjoy tothis day. Thatdone, he ſet forward with all his Forces, and 
by the way met with /etellus Pius, who ſome years before had com- 
manded the Body of an Army in the War with the Allies ; but not being 
willing to return tothe City, for fear of Ciz»a and Maris, was retired in- 
to * Ziguriaexpedting ſome change. Now therefore he came to offer $z/lz 
what Forces he had, having ſtill the Title of Proconful ; for when once 
that Honour is attained, it laſts till he enjoys it returns to his Country. 
Some time after Cz. Pompey, who aiterwards gained the Title of Great, 
Son of that Pompey who was killed with a T hunderbolt, came to him like- 
wiſe. In former appearance he was no Friend to $y//a, but now he made 
him lay aſide all juſpicion of him, by bringing wirh him a Legion out of 
the Country of f P:cexe, where he was well beloved in memory of his 
F Marches of Father's name, he raiſed two other Volunticr Legions ſoon after; and a- 
Ancone  mong all thole that took H//z's Party none did him more important Ser- 

vice : and though yet very young, $//z had ſo high a value for him, that 
whoever arrived he was the only perſon for whom he roſe up from his Seat ; 
that he ſent him into {#icato put an end to the Remains of the War, quell 
Carbo's Party, and reeſtabliſh FHyempſal in his Kingdom, who had been 
driven out by the Numidians ; and that tor the Actions he there did, he 
granted him the Honour of Triumph, though he had not yet arrived to 
the age preſcribed by the Laws, and was then but a plain Knight. ' In {6 
much, that after ſo fair beginnings, being advanced in age as well as repu- 
tation, he was ſent againſt Sertorius m Spain, and afterwards to the King- 
dom of Portns againlt AZithridates. Cethegus likewiſe came to meet Syl/a, 
though he had been the'greateſt Enemy he had, and was therefore baniſh- 
ed with Cizza and Marins, but now he preſented himſelf before Sy//a in 
the condition of a Suppliant, offering him to ſerve him in all he ſhould be 
pleaſed to employ him. Thus beholding himſelf fortified with a great 
number of Soldiers and ſtore of illuſtrious Friends whom he made his 
Lieutenants, he placed himſelf at the Head of his Army with Merellns, 
both being Proconſuls ; for $y//2 going to the War againſt 7ithridates in 
Quality of Proconſul, had not yet quitted that Dignity, though C:za had 
de:lared him Enemy tothe State, He mortally hated thoſe that had offend- 
ed him, but he kept his hatred cloſe, for which reaſon thoſe which re- 
mained in th2 City knowing his temper, were ſorely terrified. They had 

not 
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not forgot what paſſed the firſt time he entred in Arms, they knew he was 
incenſed at the Sentences given againſt him, they ſaw his Houſe pulled 
down, his Goods confiſcate, his Friends killed, and his Family in flight; who 
very hardly eſcaped ; and therefore thought they muſt reſolve to overcome, 
or utterly to periſh, ſo that in this common fear they threw themſelves into 
the Conſuls Party, and began to fetch from all parts of -aly Soldiers, Pro- 
viſions and Money with all the diligence neceſlary in extremedanger. The 
Conſuls C. Norbanns and Z. Scipio, and with them Carbo Conlul the year 
precedir.g (who hated 5z//2 as much as the others, but feared him more; 
out of a remorſe for the injurics he had done him) after having levyed 
Soldiers throughout all /taly, took the Field with each his Body of an Army. 
They hadat firſt but two hundred and fifty Men in each Cohort, but ſoon 


after they found-many more ; for all people had a far greater inclination for - 


the Conſuls than for $5/a, becauſe Sz ſeemed to come againſt the City 
like an Enemy, whilſt the Conſuls fought for their Country : but this was 
only in appearance, for intruth they laboured only for themſelves. Beſides 
the vulgar ſenſible they were ſharers in the fault, were carricd on to defend 
it by the ſame fear, and no perſon was ignorant that $//a had not ſimply 
the thought of chaſtiling, reforming, or {triking terrour, but that he me- 
ditated upon Sackings, Burnings, Maſlacres, and in a word, the general 
ryine of the City. And ſurely, they were not deceived : all places they 
ſoon found ſacked and filled with {laughter by the continual Fights, in which 
there periſhed ſometimes ten thouſand, ſometimes twenty thouſand in one 
only Engagement, and at once in and about the City fifty thouſand, where 
yet the Conquerour forgot no cruelty he could exerciſe on the Remainder 
as well in general as particular, till in the end he reduced the Roman Em- 
= under his Dominion, and'diſpoſed of it at pleaſure. They received 
rom on High preſages of theſe miſeries by a great number of Prodigies, 
Ghoſts preſented themſelves to an infinite many people throughout all /caly, 
as well alone as in company ; they ſet themſelves to examine ancient Ora- 
cles, where they ſtill found matter of greater fear and diſtraction : a Mule 
engendred, a. Woman was delivered of a Serpent, a great Earthquake 0- 
verthrew ſome Temples in the City. And though the Senate and People 
of Rome keep conſtant watch againſt ſuch Accidents, the Capitol built by 
' the Kings above four hundred years before was ſet on fire, none could tell 
how. And indeed theſe were alt Signs which threatened /7:a/y with Mur- 
ders and Deſolations, and the Roman People with Servitude, and that 
Change which was to happen in the Common-wealth. The beginning of 
this War, accounting from the 'time that $z//a landed at Brumdyſinm, hap- 
pened in the hundred ſeventy fourth Olympiad. The Actions of it were 
much greater, than the time of its continuance long ; for each party run- 
ning with fury to the ruine of the other, the loſſes they ſuſtained were lo 
much the greater and more quick ; yet it laſted three years, rill ſuch time 
as H1/a made himſelf Maſter of the State ; and evenafter 5z//z's death it 
yet continued a long time in Saiz. There was through all /ra/y many 
Fights and Skirmiſhes, Sieges and- other Exploits of War in great number, 
and very remarkable, as well in Pitch'd Battels as in Rencounters. We 
will only relate thoſe AQtions are molt conliderable, and beſt worthy me- 
mory, and that the moſt ſuccinaly we can. 


The firſt Battel fought was about Camus between the Conſul Norbarus 
and the Proconſuls, wherein the Conſul loſt ſix thouſand men, and thoſe 
of the other Party only ſeventy, but they had many wounded, and NVor- 
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banus terreated to Capuis, Aﬀetr which, the Proconſuls being encamped 
near Theana, L. Scipio led againſt them another Army, more diſpoſed to 
Peace than War, which being obſerved by the Chiets of the contrary Par- 
ry, they ſent Deputies to the Conſul to treat of an Accommodation, not 
that they hoped to ſucceed, or that they ſtood in need of it, but with de- 
fign to ſow Difſention among Troops not very fiercely ſet on, as indeed it 
happened, for Scipio, after having received Hoſtages, went into the ad- 
jacent Fields 0 confer with the others, whom he found there likewiſe; 
They were but three of a fide, ſo that it was not known what paſſed in the 
Conference, fave only that they remained of accord, that Sertorius by the 
Conſul's order ſhould go and find his Colleague to communicate with fog 
and that while they ſtaid for an anſwer, there ſhould be a Ceſſation of Arms. 
But. Sertorius having ſeiſed upon Sueſſe that held for Sls, and he making, 
complaint to Scipio, wherher he had conſented to ir, or knew not what to 
anſwer, ſurpriſed as he was with the unexpeQted news, he reſigned up the 
Hoſtagesto Sz//a ; whereupon the Army offended at the Action Sertorins 
had ſfounſeaſonably done, and at the redelivery of rhe Hoſtages, began tg 
blame the Conſuls, and cauſed Sy/a to be privately informed, that if he 
would draw a httle nearer, they would all come over to hum. This com- 
poſition made, the Conſul found himſelf fo forſaken, that he knew nor 
what to reſolve, he was taken alone in his Tent by $//a's Men, having no 
body with him but Znciss, his Son. But certainly it ſcems to me a thing uns 
worthy of a General not to have the foreſight to perceive ſo greata Con- 
{piracy of a whoke Army. 1a not beingable, whatever he could plead to 
them, to make the Conſul or his Son take his part, 'di{mifſed them both 
without any injury done ; and at the ſame time ſent other Deputies to Cz- 
p#a, to treat the peace with NVorbanns, whether he indeed feared, ſeeing 
the moſt part of Zaly took the Conſuls part, or whether he laid the ſame 
fnares for him he had done for Scipio ; but ſeeing no one came'to him, nor 
that any anſwer was returned him (for it's probable the Conful rook care 
not to give his Army occaſion of like ſcandal) he took the Field to march 
againft NVorbanus, waſting all the Country as he went ; Norbanus on the 
Na {ide did the like, and Carbo went before to the City, to declare A/c 
tellus 2nd all the other Senators who were joynedto Sy//a, Enemies to the 
Senate and People of Rome. *T'was at this time that the Capitol took fire, 
about which ran divers reports, ſome accuſed Carbo, others ſuſpeted the 
Conſuls, others {aid Sy//a/had cauſed it to be done. Burt it being hard to 
diſcover the truth of ſo uncertain a thing, we will leave i i its incertain- 
ty. For Sertorivs, Who ſometime before 'had obtained the Government of 
Spain, after having taken Szeſſs, he went into his Province, where refuſal 
being made him of quitting the Command, the Roman Armies had enough 
toluffer. Mean while the Conſuls Forces increaſed dayty by the great nums 
ber of Soldiers that came from the fartheſt parts of /taly and Gaul, about 
the Po: and Slon his fide did not fleep, be continually ſent Meſſengers 
toall the People of Zaly to draw them to his Party, either by-inclination; 
or fear, or money, or by the power of promiſes, infomuch that the reſt 
of the Summer was cortined in theſe Affairs. : In the beginning of the 


next year were named for Conluls oe Carbo for the ſecond'time, and 


Marius Son to the Brother of the illuſtrious Marins, -of but ſeven and 
twenty years old; and becauſe in this Seaſon. the Colds were too great, 
each Party drew into Garriſons, but as ſoon as the Spring was come on, 
there was fought by the River Zſis between Merellus and Carmas Lieutenant 
to Carbs, a very fierce Battel, which laſted from '/Morning to Hr 
| wherein 
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wherein the Lieutenant bang defeated, with a great loſs of Men; the 
Neighbouring Places that held for the Romans yielded to ZZetellas : but 
Carbo having reached Metellus, belieged him till ſuch time as underſtanding 
that his Colleague had been defeated in a great Battel near * Prexeſte, he 
brought off his Forces to Rimini, purſued by Pompey, who ſorely galled 
his Rear-Guard. Now the defeat of Preveſte was thus, Sy{la having leiſed 


oy 


Palcitring; 


on + Setia, Marius drew thither with his Forces, then falling off by little 4 $c:24. 


and little, when he came to Sacriport he drew up in order of Battel ; $y//a 
having done the like, they fought bravely, till Marins's Left Wing begin- 
ning to ſtagger, five Cohorts and two Squadrons, who had turned their 
backs of ſet purpoſe, threw down their Colours, and went all and yielded 
to H#z, which was the ſole occalion of the Rout ; for all the reſt preſently 
took their flight towards Prereſte, Sy/la ſtill following them cloſe at the 
Heels. The Praneſtines let the firſt that preſented themſelves enter, but 
becauſe the Enemy was fo cloſe in the Rear of them, they ſhut their Gates, 
and drew up Marius over the Wall with Ropes ; and now there was a great 
Slaughter before the Walls, and many Priſoners taken, among which all 
that were found to be Samnites were by $//4's command cut in pieces, as 
obſtinate Enemies of the Roman Name. About the ſame time etellus 
defeated another Army of Carbo's, five Cohorts having come over to his 
Party in the heat of the Fight, which much advanced the Victory. Porr- 
pey likewiſe beat Marins about Siena, and took and ſacked the City. As for 
la, after having ſhut up Marins in Preneſte, he cauſed the place to be 
encompaſſed with a very large Circumvallation, which he gave in charge 
to Zacretius Offella, that he might take the Conſul by Famine, there being 
no neceſſity of Fighting. He ſeeing his Aﬀairs deſperate, and unwilling 
his Enemies ſhould furvive him, wrote to Brut«s Prxtor of the City, that 
he ſhould call the Senate upon any other pretence, and then cauſe :2nti/tins, 
the other Carbo, with Zxcins Domitins and AMutins Scevola the High Prieſts 
to be ſlain. The two firſt according to /Zarins's order were killed in the 
Senate by Murderers ſent thither, Domitius flying, was {lain at the Door, 
and Sevolaat ſome diſtance from the Palace: Their Bodies were caſt into 
the River; for the cuſtom was now grown ripe, not to ſuffer Burial to be 
given to thoſe were lain, Mean time, $y//z drew off his Forces towards 
Rome by ſeveral ways, with order to ſeiſe on the Gates,' and if they were 
repulſed to retire to Oftia, which way ſoever they marched the'terrour of 
their Arms made the Cities receive them, and Rome it felt {hut not her 
Gates ; for the Citizens were ſtraitened with Famine , and already ac- 
cuſtomed no more with ſtubborneſs to reſiſt Calamities at hand. As ſoon 
as $ylz had this intelligence he immediately advanced, and drawing up his 
Army in Battaliain x Field of Mars before the Gate, entred the City, 
where not finding one of the contrary FaQtion, he forthwith confiſcated 
their Goods, and publickly fold them; and afſembling the people, com- 
plained, that he had been torced by the malice of his Enemies to come to 
theſe Extremities, exhorting the Citizens to take courage, with promiſe 
they ſhould ina few days behold the end of their miſeries, and the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Common-wealth. 


Aftet having applyed ſome remedies to the moſt preſſing Diſtempers, 
and left a Garriſon in the City, he marched towards * Cluſa, where there 
was yet 4 Remain of War not to be neglected. Whilſt he was at Rowe 
ſome Celtiberian Horſe ſent from the Preztors of Spain were joyned withthe 
Conſul's Army, which occaſioned a Fight betwixt the Horſemen near the 
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River Glanis, where Sy!/a's Horſenien had the better, he killed about five 
' hundred of the Enemy, and two hundred and ſeventy Celtiberians came 
over to his ſide; all the reſt Carbo cauſed tobe cut in pieces, either tore- 
venge the treachery of their Countrymen, or for tear his Men ſhould fol- 
low their example. At the very inſtant of this Victory, S//a's Party fight- 
ing againſt their Enemies about Saturnia, defeated them I and Metellus g0- 
ing by Sea to the Borders of Ravenna, reduced under his obedience the 
Country of the Uritanians, which is a vaſt Champain very fruitful in Corn. 
Another Body of $y/{{z's Men entring by might into Vaptes by treaſon put all 
to the Sword (fave a few that elcaped by flight) and made themſelves 
Maſters of all thoſe People's Galleys. As for what piſſed at C!uſa, Syllz 
fought a whole day together againſt Carbo , and the Held was ſo reſolutely 
maintained, that only night parted them, Vidtory inclining neither to one 
ſidenor the other. But in the Country of Spoletto Pompey and Craſſus both 
Lieutenants to $la cut in pieces about three thouſand of Carbo's Men, and 
kept Carinas, who commarided them, blocked up, till Carbo ſent another 
Army to relieve him,of whoſe March $/a having intelligence,crofſed their 
way, and charged ſo briskly, thatheleft about two thouland in the place : 
but yet Carinas taking the opportunity of a dark and rainy night, eſcaped 
from the Beſiegers hands, who though they knew it well enough, yet lethim 
paſs becauſe of the cruel weather. The ſame Carbo, to reſcue his Colleague 
Marins beſieged in Preneſte, and ready to periſh with Famine, ſent arcins 
with eight Legions, whom Pompey, that Iay in ambuſh for him, ſo vigo- 
roully abuked! thathe ſlew the greateſt part, and forced thereſt to retreat 
to a riſing ground, where he inveſted them ; but 1Zarcivs cauſing great 
Fires to be kindled, to make the Enemy believe he.ftill was there, marched 
of cloſely in the dark, but his Army unputing to him the fault committed 
in falling into the Ambulcade, mutinyed, and whether he would or no 
took their march towards Rimizi, where the greateſt part diſbanding . 
themſclves, went home ; ſo that Marizs had but ſeven Cohorts left, with 
_ which after all theſe misfortuues he went to find out Carbo. After this 
M. Tamponins, Pontns Tel:finus and Gutta of Capuz being upon their 
March with ſeventy thouſand Men, as well Lucamans as Samnites, to go 
and diſengage Marius; Sy/laleiled of a certain Strait, by which only they 
could aſl to go to Prereſte, 1o that they were forced to return without 
doing any thing. And now the Conful talling from all hopes of being re- 
lieved, cauſed a Fort to be raiſed ina ſpacious place between the City and 
Trenches, whither he brought Engines, and drew together all his Forces 
with intention to make Zacretius retire, and open himſelf a paſſage by Sal 
ly : but after divers continued endeavours for many days he ſhut himſelf 
up again within the Walls of Prexeffte. About the ſame time Carbo and 
Norbanns after a long hard March perceived themſelves towards Evening 
to be near Metellus his Camp, and though there were but an hour more of 
daylight, and that they ſaw all about the Vineyards lay very thick, yet 
they drew up their Army in Battalia with more paſſion than'prudence. 
They thought to fright Zere!lus by this ſurprize," but both tume and place 
being diladvantageous to them, they fell one upon another, and were fo 
cruelly defeated, that they leſt ſix thouſand upon the place, fix thouſand 
yielded to Metellus, and the reſt fled every man his way; ſo that a thou- 
{and only retreated ip order to Arezzo. Upon the news of this defeat a Le- 
gion of Lucanians commanded by A!binovanns, joyned with Metellus's 
Party, and that in deſpite, as it were, of their General, whoyet not lo- 
ſing courage, went to find out NVorbaxrs ; and yet afterall this, _— > 
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derhand treated with Sz//a, upon condition todo ſome memorable ſervice, 
he invited Vorbanus to a Treat with his Lieutenants C. Apuſt;us and Flavins 
Fimbria Brother to that Fimbria who killed himſelf in A{2, together with 
all the Officers of Carbo's Party, who being all met ſave only Norbanrs, he 
cauſed them to be ſlain in the midit of the Feaſt, and yielded himſelf to 
Sylla. After this Treachery /Vorbanus hearing that Rimizi becaule of this 
accident, and of ſome Armies that lay nigh to it had likewile fallen off to 
Hs Party, and believing ( as it generally happens to all men in declining 
fortune ) that he could no longer confide 1n the triendſhip of any man, em- 
barqued on a Veſſel belonging to a private man, and gor fate to Rhodes, 
whither $//a having ſent to demand him, whilſt the Rhodians were con- 
ſulting about it he {Jew himſelf in the midſt of the place: Carbo yet ſent 
two Legions under the command of Damaſippns to Preneſte, to raiſe that 
Siege with all ſpeed poſſible, but they could no more thanthe others force 
Sz11a*'s Men poſited in the Strait. Beſide all this, all the Ciſalpine Gauls 
yielded to Metellns ;, and Zucnilus encountring another Army of Carbo's 
near Placentia, gained the Viftory ; ſo that this General atter ſo many 
lofſes, though he had ſtill thirty thouſand Men about C!uſa, the two Legions 
with Damqſippss, and two others commanded by Cariras and AZarcins, be- 
ſides a grext number of Samnites continually engaging with $//z's Men to 
drive them from the Strait where they were rolled loſt all hopes, and fled 
to Africa with his Friends, in which he certainly committed a great weak- 
neſs to leave 7aly being Conſul, as if after having loſt it, he could make 
himſelf Maſter of 4a. The Army which he left at Clyſz engaging 
with Pomvey, after the loſs of twenty thouſand Men, diſperſed, and every 
man returned home. As for Carinas, Marcius and Damaſippns having joyn- 
ed Forces they marched towards the Strait of which we have ſo often ſpoke, 
hoping wich the aſſiſtance cf the Samnites to come to a good 1iTue, but not 
ſucceeding better than others before them, they advanced towards Rome, 
which they thought might eafily be taken, wanting both Men and Provi- 
ſion, and went and pitchedtheir Camp upon the Alban Hill at the * tenth 
Stone. But now ${/a, who was afraid forthe City, cauſed the Vanguard 
of his Horſe to advance firſt to retard the Enemies March, and himſelf 
following with the reſt of his Forces by great journies arrived about noon at 
the Colline Gate, and went and encamped near the Temple of /exus. The 
Enemies were likewiſe encamped on the Skirts of the City, fo that though 
the Sun were dcclining, the two Armies came toa Pitched Battel, 53//1's 
Right Wing had the better of it, bur his Left Wing being over-born, fled 
towards rhe Gates, where the old men that were upon the Walls ſeeing 
that the Conquerors and Conquered ran pell-mell together, let fall the 
Portcullis, whicke by it's fall cruſhed in pieces many Soldiers, and likewiſe 
ſome Senators. Then the greater Party forced through fear and neceſſity 
turned head upon the Enemies, and having conrinued the Fight all night 
Cur in pieces a great number, among whom were found 7eleſizys and Al- 
banus, Their Camp was taken, and Zamponius, Zucanins, Marcins, Cari- 
nas and all thoſe Officers of Carbo's {ide that eſcaped took their flight ſeve- 
ral ways. The number of the dead on both ſides was adjudged to amount 
to fifty thouſand, and that of the Priſoners more than eight thouſand: of 
which the greateſt part. being Samnites, $//a cauſed them all to be flain by 
his Bowmen. On the morrow, Aarcins and Carinas being taken in their 
flight, $!/z pardoned them not, though his Fellow Citizens, but cauſing; 
their Heads to be cut off, ſent them to Zucretins to be carried about the 
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Carbo's Torces were loſt, that Vorbanus was fled from Zaly ; and in a 
word, that the City it ſelf was in Sy{la's power, they yielded up the place. 
Marius run into a Mine to hide, but there ſoon after flew himſelf. His 
Head was carried to Sy/la, who ſet it up before the Tribunal for Orations, 
with ſome Railleries about the Conſuls Age, who ought to have exerciſed 
himſelf at the Oar before he took the Helm. Zncrerins become Maſter of 
Preneſte, found there many Senators ; {ome of which he cauſed to be ſlain, 
others he put in Priſon, till 5 {x coming upon the place, put them likewiſe 
to death : For the Soldiers, he cauſed them to march into the Field unarm- 
ed; andafter having picked out ſome that had ſerved him, he divided the 
others into three Bands , the Romans werelet in one place, the Samnites 
in another, and the Praneſtines in a third : Then he cauſed the Romans to 
be told by Cryers, that they had deſerved death, but however he pardoned 
them, rt reſt were all ſlain, only the Women and Children were ſaved ; 
and the City, which was one of the richeſt of thoſe times, was plundered. 
Preneſte being treated in this manner, yet the City of Norba held out ſtout- 
ly, till ſuch time as Zmilius Zepidus getting in one night by Treaſon, the 
Inhabitants mad with rage and deſpight, tound a way to die ; ſome by 
their own Swords, others mutually killed cach other, others died by 
ſtrangling, and ſome, after having ſhut faſt the Doors of their houſes, ſct 
fire to them ; which inflamed by a ſuddain Wind, at once devoured them 
and all that ſhould have been the Soldiers Prey. The taking of \Vorba put 
an end to this War, which had been the occaſion of ſo many milſeries to 
both ſides, and by Fire and Sword to all /a/y. Andnow, the better to ſe- 
cure the ViQtorious Party, Slla's Lieutenants went through all the Towns, 
and placed Garriſons in ſuch as were ſuſpeted ; and Pompey had Commil- 
fion to goand purſue the Remainder of the War in Africa againſt Caybo, 
and in Sicily againſt thoſe (till held his Party. 


HIla now become Maſter of Rome, called an Aﬀembly of the People , 
where having ſpoken haughtily of his AQtions, and ſaid a _ many things 
to ſtrike terror into the People, he concluded his Diſcourſe with ſaying he 
would-make the people's condition better than it was, fo they would obey 
him, but he would pardon none of his Enemies z on the contrary, there 
ſhould be no Puniſhment nor Calamity which he would not make them un- 
dergo : And ſince Scipio had broke his Word with him,would likewiſe do all 
he could todeſtroy thoſe had favoured the contrary Party, without ſparing 
Pretors, Quaſtors or T ribunes. The Aſſembly was ſcarce broke up,but he pro- 
ſcribed forty Senators and ſixteen hundred Knights;for it is ſaid that he was 
the firſt Inventor of the Proſcription of Heads, and the firſt that propoſed , 
Rewards to Murderers and Diſcoverers of thoſe Unfortunate Wretches 
that hid themſelves, and decreed Penalties againſt thoſe who diſcovered 
them'not. Some time after he added likewiſe other Senators to the num- 
ber of the Proſcribed ; ſome of which were {lain before they heard any 
thing of it, in whatſoever place they were found ; in the Streets, in their 
Houſes, inthe Temples. They hanged ſeveral whom they came and threw 
dead at Silz's feet ; they dragged along others, ſet their feet upon their 
Throats, whilſt at all theſe horrible SpeQaacles no one durſt ſay a word. 
Some they drove from the City, deſpoiled others of their Goods : And 
thoſe ſent into the Country to ſearch for them that fled, ran up and down 
every where, ſearched in every hole, and murdered as many as they could 
find. The Allies who had obeyed the Orders of Carbo, NVorbanus or Mari- 
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cres, Plundring and Baniſhment. Throughout all Z-a/y they {:t themſelves 
to inform of theſe things, as of greate crimes, to be ſeverely puniſhed, 
who had born Arms, commanded Troops, furniſhed Money, or done any 
Service againſt Sy/{z, though it were but giving, Counſel to his Enemies ; fo 
that Men accuſed their Hoſts, their Friends, their Creditors and their 
Debtors. Some were made criminal for only having given ſome relicf to 
thoſe of the contrary FaCtion, and fome for but travelling upon the Road 
with them. But above all, the rich Men were in crete danger. After 
the Accuiations againſt particular Perſons were over, $z//z undertook to 

uniſh whole Bodies of People, which he did in divers manners ; he demo- 
liſher the Forts and raſed the Walls of ſome, layed great Fines upon others, 
tormented others with cruel ExaCQtions, tranſplanted others to another 
Country, that he might give their Lands to his Soldiers who had lerved him 
in the War; tothe end, that they being planted in the moſt commodious 
places of /#a/y, might reduce all people under his Obedience ; whgh fixed 
the Soldiery to his Intereſt for the whole Courle of their life : For they knew 
they could not maintain themſelves in thoſe Inheritances, unleſs all thar $z/- 
[i had done ſtood good ; and therefore were always ready to maintain his 
Authority, even atter his death. Whilſt theſe things paſſed in /ra/y, Carbo, 
who had eſcaped out of Africa into Scily, with many Perſons of Quality, 
was taken flying from thence to Corcyra by people ſent after him by Pompey, 
with Orders to kill all the reſt, without permitting them to ſee him ; but for 
Carbo, though he had been three times Conſul, he ſuffered him tolie bound at 
his feet ; where, after he had ſaid a thouſand cruel things, he cauſed him to 
be put to death, and ſent his head to Sy{la. After he had thus treated his Ene- 
mies to his hearts content, ſo that there remained none of the contrary Fa- 
tion but Sertorius, and he a great way off, he ſent Metellus into Spain a- 
gainſt him, and began to diſpoſe of the Afﬀairs of the City at his pleaſure. 
There being now no regard to the Laws, or Votes, or any of the ancienc 
Formalities ; all people hiding themſelves for fear, orat leaſt holding their 
peace, the People and Senate of Rome ratifyed all that Sx had done, as 
well in his Charge of Conſul as in the Quality of Pro-Conſul ; and cauſed 
to be erected for him in the place for Orations a guilt Statue on Horle-back, 
with this Inſcription. 


To Cornelius SYLLA, Emperor ; 


the Happy. 


For his Flatterers called him happy, becauſe of the continual Succels of his 
Arms againſt his Enemies ; and it was only Flattery gave him that Sir- 
name. Imy ſelf found in certain Memoirs, that in the ſame Seſſions of the 
Senate, they gave him the Titleof THE GRACIOUS; whichl the 
eaſier believe becauſe himſelf afterwards took the name of FOE LIX, not 
much different in ſignification from that of GRACIOUS. There was 
likewiſe found an Oracle which confirmed him in the Reſolution of underta- 
king all theſe things ; and ran thus, 


Eff Believe, 
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Believe, brave Roman, Venus guides thy Fate, 
Knowing thee ſþrung from Great Aineas Line : 

By mighty Aitions then advance thy State, 

Sureof Aſſiſtance from the Powers Divine. 

But let not Gods thetr Favours caſt away ; 
Delphian Apollo waits for Gifts of thine. 

And when War brings thee to Mount Taurus, pay 
A Golden Axe to Carian, Venus Shrire. 


However it were or whoever it was that wrote either of theſe two Epi- 
thites on his Statue, in my Opinion good Raillery might be made of either. 
But they ſtopped not. here to gain the good Grace of the Conqueror ; they 
ſent to that place an Axe with a Crown of Gold, and put on it this In- 
{criptio 


Great Venus, let this Gift Acceptance meet, 
Which Sylla, head of Rome, lays at thy Feet, 

Dreamins he ſaw thee ready for the Fight : 
Provoke his Soldiers to maintain his Right. 


Being then in Effet King or Tyrant, ſince he mounted not to this Supreme 
Power by the conſent of the People, or the Authority of the Senate, bur 
by force ; yet ſtanding in need of ſome pretence,that he might ſeem lawfully 
cleted, he made uſe of this Artifice. 


Formerly in Rome the moſt vertuous were Kings ; and whenany King di- 
ed, the Senators by turns from five days to five days preſided over the Go- 
vernment of the Commonwealth, till fuch time as another, eleQed by the 
Votes of the people, ſucceeded in the Kingdom ; and this Five Days-Magi- 
ſtrate was called /zter-rex. Afterwards when the Republick was governed 
by Conſuls, inſtead of Kings ; only thoſe angel, 1 out of Ottice, had 
Right to call an Aſſembly for the naming new ; and if by any Accident they 
happened to be wanting, they created an Zzter-rex to preſide in the Aſſem- 
bly. According to this cuſtom S{#a took the occaſion now there were 'no 
Conſuls in the Commonwealth, Carbo being cut off in Sicily, and Marius 
in Preneſte ; and retiring for ſome time out of the City, ſent word to the 
Senate, they ſhould create an Zzter-rex. The Senate having received his 
Orders, gave that Dignity to Yalerins Flaccus ; hoping that by this means 
they ſhould ſoon have an Aſſembly for the EleCtion of new Conſuls. But: 
Sls writ to Flaceus, to acquaint the Senate from him, that the preſent E- 

ate of Aﬀairs required they ſhould name a DiQator ; not for a certain time, 
as the ancient Cuitom which had laſted four hundred years required ; but 
till the Afﬀairs of the City, of Ztaly, and of the whole Empire, which till 
now had been ſhaken with continual Wars, were ſettled and put in better 
order. There is no doubt this new Propoſition meant only himſelf, and in- 
deed he was not ſhy in ſhewing he deſired it ; tor in the end of the Letter he 
wrote, that if the Fathers thought good, he offercd himſelf to render that 
Service to the Commonwealth. When this Letter was read in the City, 
the Senate and people of Rome were grievoully perplexed : They ſaw now 
they muſt no more hope for a lawtul Aſſembly, mg that they were no lon- 
ger Maſters ; wherefore under the Mask of an Aſſembly, they willingly 
accepted of this falſe Appearance of Liberty granted them, and _ 
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Sa Tyrant, with an abſolute Power for as long time as he pleaſed ; for 
Generly the DiCtatorſhip was a bounded Tyranny, for a certain time of 
ſhort continuance : Rut having taken away theſe Bounds, there wanted no- 
thing to make it an accompliſhed Tyranny. Yet they gave him a more ho- 
neſt name ; ſaying, that he was created Dictator to make ſuch Laws as he 
ſhould judge profitable to the Commonwealth, and to apply neceſſary Or- 
ders. Thus the Pcople of Rome, who had been under the Dominion of 
Kings about a hundred O/ympiads ; and almoſt as long under Popular Go- 
vernment, where Conluls preſided, and changed every Year ; returned 
under a Form of Royalty in the Seventy fifth Olympiad of the Grecks : 
there was now no fighting at the O/ympick Games, nor any other Exerciſe 
but running : For Sy{{s, after the War with Mithridates was ended, and 
the Inteſtine Diſorders appeaſed, ſent for all the Combatants, and whate- 
ver elſe could give any pleaſure to the City, under pretence to recreate the 
people, wearied with ſo many Toyls. And that he might not ſeem to in- 
croach upon the ancient form of Government, he permitted the People to 
cauſe Conſuls. They gave that Dignity to 2. 7ullins and Cornelius Dolobel- 
{a, but he, in Quality of DiCtator, reigned abſolutely, even over the Con- 
ſuls themſelves ; for they carried before him four and twenty Axes, as they 
did before the other DiQators, and as formerly before the Kings ; and he 
always went encompaſſed with Guards : Beſides, he cancelled Laws, and 
made new ones. Among others he made one, by which he enaQted, that 
none for the future ſhould receive the Office of Pretor till he had been 
Quaſtor, nor be Conſul till he had been Prztor, nor obtain one Dignity 
twice until ten years after he had exerciſed it. As for the Tribuncſhip, he 
ſ5enfeebled it, that it ſeemed quite under foot ; making a Law, by which 
it was enacted, that after being Tribune, no Man ſhould be admitted to any 
other Dignity ; ſo that no Perlon either of Quality, or deſirous of Honour, 
would accept that Charge. Yet it is not poſitively certain whether it was 
he that transferred it from the People's Choice to the Senate's, as it is at pre- 
ſcent. However it were, ſceing the Senators reduced to a ſmall number by 
reaſon of the Tumults and Wars, he added three hundred, whom he took 
from the principal Cavaliers ; yet not till having firſt demanded the Suf- 
frage of he Aſſembly for each of them. He augmented likewiſe the num- 
ber of the People with all the Slaves of the Profcripts, whom he found well 
mad, and in the Flower of their Age, tothe number of tenthouſand ; firſt 
giving them their Liberty, thea the Right of Freedom, with the name of 
Cornelians, as their BenefaQtor. Thus he had always ten thouſand Citi- 
zens ready at the firſt beck. And to make himſelf Creatures throughout all 
[taly, he divided, as hath been faid, among twenty three Legions great 
Parcels of Land, part Publick, and part confiſcated from the Cities who fa- 
voured the contrary Party. But he was ſo terrible haſty and cholerick upon 
the leaſt occaſion, thar he cauſed Zncretins Offella, who took Preneſte, and 
gavethe laſt ſtroke to the War, to be ſlain inthe midſt of the place, becauſe 
being only of the Order of Knights, and having never paſt the Degrees of 
Qyzſtor or Pretor, againſt the new Law, he ſtood for the Conſulate, con- 
 trary to the DiQator's mind, and in deſpight of thoſe warnings he had gi- 
ven him to deſiſt the purſuit of it ; grounding himſelf upon this, that he 
had ſerved him well in his War. After this AGtion, he thus ſpoke in full 
Aſſembly ; : 
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Now, Gentlemen, and take my Word for it, that Tucretius was ſlain vy 

my Order, becauſe he would not do what 7 commanded him, Then he 

a this Fable ; 4 Labourer troubled with Lice that bit him as he wrought, 

twice interrupted his Work, to ſearch his Shirt , but finding they bit ſtill, he 

pulls off his Shirt, and throws it into the Fire. This [tell you, that the V, angquiſh- 
ed may be adviſed, leſt Fire be the Puniſhment of their third Relapſe. 


So that having terrified them by this diſcourſe, herendred them ever af- 
ter abſolutely ſubmiſſive to his Will and Command. ' After this he tri- 
umphed for the Victory obtained againſt Aithridates ; and in time of Tri- 
umph all men having liberty to ſay what they pleaſe, there were ſome gibe- 
ing People that called his Government a dilavowed Royalty ; becauſe, 
though he was King in effeQ, yet he would not take the Title : Others, on 
the contrary, called itby its proper name, that is to ſay, a manifeſt Tyran- 
ny. This City being fallen into this fad degree of Miſery by the Civil War, 
and Ztaly in like manner : The Provinces were not exempt, ſome having 
been ruined either by the Pyrates or by A/ithridates, or by Sylla ; others 
almoſt undone by new.Impoſts, after the Publick Treaſure had beenexhau- 
ſted by the continual Seditions. For all Nations, all Kings in Amity, all 
Cities ; not only thoſe Tributary, but likewiſe the Allies, and thoſe that 
for Services done the State had been made free : In a Word, all that depen- 
ded on the Roman Empire, were conſtrained to pay Tribute, and ſubmit to 
the Will of Sz; in foimuch that ſome places, to which by ſolemn Treaties 
they had granted Ports and Lands, were not exempt. We have elſewhere 
ſpoke of a certain Alexander, Son to another Alexander, King of Feypt ; 
who being bred up in the Iſle of Coos, the Inhabitants delivered him to 447- 
thridates : Now this Alexander flying for Refuge to Hila, and gaining his 
favour, he gave him to Mexanariz for their King, under pretence that 
there were no more Males of the Royal Line, and that the Daughters of 
the Blood-Royal could not marry, unleſs to one of their Kin ; and indeed, 
out of hope to draw good ſtore of Money out of ſo rich a Kingdom. But 
when this new King, upheld by //z's Favour, began to reign too inſolent- 
ly, the Alexandriats drew him out of his Palace on the nineteenth day of 
his Reign and flew him in the midſt of the Place for Exerciſes ; ſo much 
| boldneſs they ſtill had, either becauſe of their vaſt Riches, or becauſe they 

were ignorant of the Calamities of other Nations, of which they had no ex- 
perience. | | 


The Year following $/a, though DiQator, permitted the miking of 
Conſuls, to repreſent ſome Form of a Commonwealth ; and was himſelf 
Coltkeague with AZetel/as Pius : From whence perhaps that Cuſtom took 
Birth, which is. to this day praCtifſed by the Roman Emperors ; who have 
the power to create Conſuls at their pleaſure, to take that Honour to them- 
ſelves, and think it a fine thing to joyn the Conſulſhip tothe Sovereign Au- 
thority. The Year following, the People, to flatter $1, having offered 
him the Conſulate, he would not accept it, but gave that Dignity to Servi- 
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lins Tſaurins and Claudins Pulcher. And for his part, not long after he de. 
poſed himſelf voluntarily from his DiCtatorſhip, without any Man's propo- 
{ingit to him : Whichcerrainly appears to mea thing worthy of all Admi- 
ration, that this man, the moſt powerful of the Age he lived in, ſhould of 
his own accord quit ſo great an Empire ; not to his Son, as Ptolemy in E- 
eypt, Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia, and Seleucns in Syria ; but in favour of 
thoſe over whom he had exerciſed an inſupportoble Tyranny, and indeed 
it ſeems quite contrary to Reaſon ; for why ſo much Toyl and Labour ? 
Why expoſe himſelf to ſo many dangers, to raiſe him to this high Authori- 
ty? Only to lay it down by his own Free Will. AndI wonderno leſs at 
this z that Roe being ſtill peopled, after having loſt more than a hundred 
thouſand Men in this War, of whom ninety were Senators of the contra- 
ry faCtion, fifteen Conſulars, two thouſand ſix hundred Knights, com- 
prizing thoſe baniſhed of that Order, whoſe Goods had been confiſca- 
ted, and many of their Bodies left without Burial. $a, notwithſtand- 
ing finding himſclF in Security both at home and abroad ; without fearing 
thoſe whole Forts hz had demoliſhed, whoſe Walls he had thrown down, 
whoſe Goods he had pillaged, whoſe Immunities he hed deprived them 
of, returns of himſclf to the Condition of a Private Man, ſuch was his Bold- 
neſs or his good Fortune. It is faid, that when he depoſed himſelf from 
his Ditatorſhip, in the middle of the place he cryed aloud, that he was 
ready to render an Account of his ACtions to any one that demanded it, 
and at the ſame time ſending away his Liftors with their Axes, diſmiſſed 
his Guards, and walked yet a long time with ſome few of his friends only, 
before all the Multitude, aſtoniſhed at this Change as at a prodigy. In 
the Evening he returned to his houſe, none preſenting themſelves to com- 
_ againit him; ſave one young Fellow, who not being hundred by any, 

ad the Impudence to revile him with words: And he who had poured 
out his Anger againſt ſo great men, and again{t whole Cities, ſuffered 
with patience the reproaches of this CorreQtion, by ſaying as he went in- 
to his houſe, either by natural Foreſight or Inſpiration from above , 7his 
Boy will be the occaſion, that if any after me obtains the like Dignity, they will 
never lay it down. The Event of which PrediQtion ſoon after happened : 
For Ceſar mounted to a like Eſtate, would not deſcend. $y{/z then 1mmo- 
derate (at leaſt in my Opinion) in all he deſired, being by the 'favour 
of Fortune, from a private man become a Monarch , would from a Mo- 
narch become a private man, and ſpend the reſt of his lite in the Coun- 
try. So retiring to an Eſtate near Cz, he divertized himſelf with Fiſh- 
ing and Hunting, not that he was weary of a private lite in the City, or 
need be troubled for want of Armies to Command, if he had a delire to 
undertake any thing, for he was yet young and vigorous , and had 
throughout all ay about Six{core Thouſand Men bred up in Fagan 
under his Banners, and who poſſeſſed Lands and great Eſtates by his Lt- 
berality ; beſides the Ten Thouſand Corzelians of the City fixed to his In- 
tereſt, with thoſe of his Fation who all together hated and feared by 
the contrary Party, and could no way hope to avoid the revenge of thoſe 
miſchiets they had done to others, but by his preſervation. Bur I believe 
that finding himſelf glutted with Wars, and Dominion, and City Afairs, 
he began to love a Country life. After that he had laid down the Sove- 
ra:gn Power, the people ſecing themſelves delivered from Tyranny, and 
from the fcar wherein they lived, ſuffered themſelves by little and little to 
be carried on to new ſ{editious, matter to which was furniſhed by the Con- 
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Emilins Lepidus on the contrary party, they mortally hated each other 3 
and from the beginning of their Conſulate, fo little concord was perceived 
between them then, that no man doubted but their diviſion would cauſe 
new miſeries in the Common-wealth. Mean while $z//2 retired in his ſoli- 
tude, dream'd one night that Deſtiny called him ; wheretfore as ſoon as it 
was light he roſe, and after having told his Friends his Dream, that da 
made his Will, which was no ſooner ſealed, but the Fever ſ{eiſed hum, ſo 
that the night following was the laſt of his life. His death immediately 
gave occaſion of new troubles ; for one ſide were of opinion, that his Bo- 
dy ſhould be carried in Funeral Pomp through ay, and fo being brought 
to the City, they ſhould give him Burial 1n the place at the publick Ex- 
pence : which Zepidus and thoſe of his Fation oppoled : however Catulus 
and $z//a's Party carried it. So his Body was brought through ay upon a 
Litter all covered with Gold, and adorned wirh Royal Ornaments, before 
which marched at the ſound of a great many Trumpets Men carryi 
Axes-and other Enſigns of the DiQtatorſhip : the Light Horſe, and Men 
at Arms armed Cap-a-pee followed next all about the Litter, which was 
followed by his Lieutenants and Tribunes in Arms, all following each other 
in their Order and Degree to honour his Funerals. The —_— likewiſe 
Tan in from all parts in ſuch vaſt numbers, that never were fuch crowds 
ſeen, but when the Corps entred the City, the Pomp augmented much, 
before were carried above two thouſand Crowns of Gold, which the Cities 
and Legions which he had commanded, and his own particular Friends had 
cauſed to be made to preſent him with : beſides there were many other 
Magnificencies not to be expreſſed ; and becauſe there was ſome reaſon to 
fear for the great concourſe of Soldiery which were 1n the City, endea- 
vours were uled to bring things in order, The Corps then being conduQ- 
ed by the Prieſts and Veſtals, cach in their degree, after them marched 
all the Senate with the Officers, adorned with marks of their Dignity, next 
a Troop of Roman Knights, and at laſt a multitude of Soldiers that had 
ſerved under him ; tor upon the report of his death they made all the haſte 
they could to come to his Funerals, with gilt Enſigns and Bucklers inlaid 
with Silver, as the faſhion is at this day. There were likewiſe between di- 
ſtance and diſtance Trumpets that ſounded ſome mouratul air. There was 
nothing heard but fortunate acclamations of the Senate, Knights, Soldiers 
and People. Some lamented $z/la, others feared him yet, though dead, 
and the preſent ſpeQacle did not terrifie them leſs than the remembrance of 
his paſt ations; ſo that his Friends and Enemies remained of accoxd in this, 
that to thelaſt day of his life he was uſeful to the one, and dreadtul to the 
other : his: Corps being ſet down in the place for Orations, the moſt elo- 
quent Orator of the Age, mounting the Tribunal, made his Funeral Ora- 
Tarion, becauſe his Son Fauſtus was not yet of age to pay him thar Office. 
After the Oration, ſome of the rongeſt Senators took the Litter upon 
their Shoulders, and carried it to the Field of Mars, where they had been 
accuſtomed to give Rights of Sepulture to none but Kings, and whilſt the 
: OrTPs _ the Knights and all the Soldiery kept marching round about 
the Pile. 


Scarce were Sy//a's Funeral Ceremonies finiſhed, but the Confuls, as 
they returned began toquarrel with each other, and the people of the City 
were divided in their favour. LZepidus, to curry favour with the people of 
Traly, having ſaid, That he would reſtore them the Lands 5/2 had taken 
away z whereupon the Senate, who feared them both, obliged them to 
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promiſe upon oath they would not take up Arms. Mean while, Zepids, 
to whom Gal/1a Ciſalpina tell, in dividing the Provinces, ſtaid till aftcr the 
Aſſembly for eleQtion of Magiltrates, as if the year of his Conſulate being 
paſt, he had been diſcharged trom his Oath, and free ro make War upon 
Slla's Party. But his Deſigns being known to all the world, the Fathers 
{ent him command to return to the City, and he knowing the caule of his 
revocation, ſets forward with all his Forces, with a relvlution to enter 
Rome with them, which being forbid him, he cauſes his command to be 
proclaimed in the City for all thoſe of his Party to take up Arms. Catulns 
on his part does thelike, ſothere wasa Battel fought between them, a lit- 
tle diſtance from the Field of Mars. Lepidvs was defeated, and forced to 
fly into S2rdinia, where he died of Sickneſs ; and his Army, after having 
troubled and over-run ſome places of /raly, mouldred away by little and 
little, what remained of it was carried by Perpexna to Sertorins into Spain, 
who being the only General remaining of ah Sylla's*'Enernies, made yet 
eight years War upon the Romans; they had a vaſt trouble to put an end 
to this War, having not only the Spaniards to deal with, but likewiſe their 
own Citizens under the conduQ of Sertorius, who having obtained the 
Government of that Province in the time he commanded Carbs's Forces a- 
gainſt S1{la, hadretired into $p4/ in Quality of Prztor, after having taken 
Saeſſa during the Truce. This Government was diſputed with him by thoſe 
that commanded, for they were of $//a's Party, but he having joyned with 
thoſe Forces heled out of Za/y ſome Auxiliaries of the Celtiberians drove . 
themout, and 1/-te/lus himfelf being by Sz/laſent againſt him, he defended 
himſelfgenerouſly.At length his valour having gained him a fair reputation, 
he formed a Council of three hundred of his Friends, which he called a Se- 
nate, in deriſion to that at Rowe. Sy!lz being dead, and ſome time after 
him Zepidus, Sertorins recruited with the Forces brought him by P-rpeana, 
thought himſelf in a condition to march into Ztaly, and poſſibly he had done 
it, if the Senate, who were fcartul of it, had not ſent Pozpey with a new 
Army to joyn the firſt : Pompey was yet but a young man, but already in 
high eſteem for thoſe brave things he had done under $z//2 in {rica, and 
likewiſe in Zaly : ſo he undertook this Expedition with great courage, and 
to paſs the Apes after the example of Hannibal, he, made a new way be- 
tween the Springs of the Po and the Rhoſne, which are ſeparated one from 
the other only by ſomeſmall Mountains, from whence theſe two Rivers go 
to diſcharge themſelves in twodifferent Seas, the Rhoſze into the Tyrhene 
Sea, taking its courſe through the Tranſalpine Gaul, and Ps into the bot- 
tom of the Adriatick Gulf, gliding along the Ciſalpine Gaul. As ſoon as 
he got to Sz he loſt a Legion, which he had ſent to convoy his Forzgers 
Beaits of Loading, and Boys ; nor could he hinder Sertorius from taking and 
pillaging the Town of Aurona in the ſight of him. Inthetaking of this 
Town a certain Woman, exceeding the ordinary ſtrength of her Sex, with 
her Fingers thruſt out the eyes of a man that would have raviſhed her, 
which coming to Sertorius's knowledge, he put the whole Cohort to death, 
though they were all Romans, becaule they had already committed the like 
crimes. Hereupon, Winter being come, the two Armies ſeparated, but 
at the beginning of the Spring rhey again took the Field. AZcrel/us and 
Pompey letting forth from the Pyrznean Hills where they kept their Win- 
ter Quarters, and Srtorivs and Perpenna from * Zuſitznia, they met near 
Sucreza, and gave Hattel ; where as they were hotly engaged, there not be- 
ing a Cloud to be ſeen juit before, 6n a ſudden the Air was full of Thun- 
der and Lightning, which would have paſſed for a Prodigy with _ O- 
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ther Armies but theſe being all old Soldiers minded it not, nor did it hin- 
der them from making a great Butchery on one fide and the other : A7e- 
tellus having defeated Perpenra, pillaged his Camp; but on the other Wing 
Sertorius having wounded Pompey on the Thigh with a Javelin, routed 
him, £o that it 1s incertain which ſide had the better. Sertorius had a tame 
white Hind which had uſed to go at liberty in the Fields, ſhe having been 
ſome days wanting, he counted it anill preſage, and as longas he thought 
her loſt, would not fight with the Enemy, who ſcoffed at him, bur ſeeing 
her come running to him, he took the Field, and rejoycing at her return as 
a good Augur, began himſelf the Skirmiſh. Short time after there was 
another great Battel fought near f Saguntam, which laſted from Morning 
to Evening, without advantage on one part or the other : but atlaſt Po- 
pey was fainto yield, after having loſt ſix thouſand Men, and Sertorins three 
thouſand ; and for Metellus, he likewile cut in pieces five thouſand of Per- 
penna's Men. The next day Sertorius taking along with him a great num- 
ber of Barbarians, went in the Evening to aſſault Metellns his Camp, who 
doubted of no ſuch thing ; and he had certainly forced it, if Pompey bring- 
ing timely relief had not put him by. his Enterpriſe. Mean while, the 
Summer being ſlipped away, both Armies pm and went to their Win- 
ter Quarters. "The year following, which agrees with the hundred ſe- 
venty ſixth Olympiad, the Roman Empire encreaſed two Provinces by the 
laſt Teſtament of two Kings, /Vicomezes having left to the Romans Bytrhi- 
nia, and Ptolemy ſirnamed Apion, of the Race of the Zagides, the Province 
of Cyrene : but they had likewiſe great Wars; in paz» this we are now 
ſpeaking of; in the Eaſt with 1/:thridates; over all the Sea with the Py- 
Tates ; about Crete with the Inhabitants of the Iſland, and in Zaly againſt 
the Gladiators, who roſe all upon a ſudden, and gave them a great deal of 
trouble. Though they had ſo many Afﬀairs upon their Hands, yet they for- 
bore not to ſend to the Army they had in Spaiz two Legions, which being 
arrived, Metellus and Pompey came down from the Pyrznean Mountains ; 
and Sertorins and Perpenna left Portygal to gomeet them ; when they drew 
near, a great number of Sertorins's Soldiers went and yielded to Merellus, 
which ſo angred Sertorius, that he treated many others with great cruelty, 
| and by his illconduQ got the hate of all the reſt. But the greateſt com- 
laint his Army madeagainſt him, was, that inſtead of Romans he had ta- 
ken Celtiberians for his Guard, and choſe rather to truſt his perſon with 
Strangers than thoſe of his own Nation. They could not endure to be ac- 
cuſed of infidelity, though they bore Arms under an Enemy of the Roman 
People ; and that which troubled them the more, was, that he, for whoſe 
{ake they had been perfidious to their Country, would not truſt them , be- 
ſides they thought it very unjuſt, that they ſhould be puniſhed for Runa- 
ways, they who had kept conſtant to their duty. Moreover, this gave oc- 
caſion to the Celtiberians to tell them upon all occaſions, that they doubted 
of their fidelity. However, Sertorixs was nor quite forſaken, the Soldiers 
ſtanding inneedof ſuch a General ; for indeed there was not any in this age 
more ſucceſsful, nor that better underſtood War : wherefore the Celtibe- 
Tians becauſe of his aQivity and diligence, called him Hazn:bs!, whom 
they eſteemed the moſt hardy and moſt prudent General of all the Earth. 
Upon theſe wayering inclinations of Sertorins's Army, Metellzs went day- 
ly out 1n parties, and never returned without bringing in whole Troops of 
Priſoners : and Pompey beſieging Paleaza had undermined the Walls, fo 
that they ' were _ ſupported by Stanchions of Timber , but Scrtorius 
coming on, he was forced to raiſe his Siege, and the beſiegers having ſet 
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fire to the Stanchions, retreated with Actellys, Sertorius having repaired 
that part of the Wall that was fallen, ſet himſelf to purſue the Enemies, 
and overtook them on the Borders of Calagyra, and {lew three thouſand 
Men, and this was all paſſed in iz this year. In the beginning of the 
next the Roman Generals finding themſelves the ſtronger, aſſailed without 
fear thoſe Cities that held on Sertorius's Party, whoſe Aﬀairs were now in 
an ill condition, and their firſt ſucceſſes having heightened their courage, 
they made great progrels, yet there was no fet Battel ; but having conti- 
nued the War till the next year, they began to deſpiſe Sertorins in ſuch man- 
ner, that they waſted all his Province. For when he ſaw fortune had turn- 
ed her back to him he gave ground too, and abandoned himſelf in ſuch 
manner tv the pleaſure of Wine and Women, that he never afterwards en- 
gaged the Enemy but he was beaten. He grew likewiſe extremely chole- 
> 4 his paſſion took fire on the leaſt ſuſpicion, puniſhing with cruelty, and 
confiding in no man; fo that Perpenna, who after Zepidus's Death was 
come of his own accord to joyn him with conliderable Forces, began to fear, 
and having {uborned ten Soldiers, took a reſolution to deſtroy him, but the 
conſpiracy was diſcovered, ſome of the Conſpirators puniſhed with death, 
and others eſcaped by flight, Perperna was fo fortunate beyond his own 
hopes, as not to be compriled in the accuſation, which haſtened ſo much the 
more the loſs of Sertorius ; for ſeeing he never went unguarded, he invited 
him to a Feaſt, where, afterhaving made him drunk, and his Guards too, 
he executed his enterpriſe. The Soldiers at the firſt knowledge of it deteſt- 
£d the Parricide, and changed into good will all the hatred they bore Ser - 
torius, as ordinarily all anger 1s appealed by the death of him from whom 
we believe we have received an offence, they now ſtood no longer in fear 
of him, and compaſſion recalled into their minds the memory of his virtue : 
beſides, they conſidered the danger to which they were now expoled to, 
Perpenna was deſpiled by them as a —_ man; whereas they believed, 
that on Sertorius's valour only depended the ſafety of the whole Army. In 
this general hate of Perpennas the Barbarians were moſt violent, eſpecially 
the Portugals, for whom the dead General had always a particular eſteem. 
But when after opening his Will they found his Murderer amongſt his 
Heirs, it is ſcarce poſſible to believe, how much it added to their horrour 
of this Villany, committed upon the perſon, not only of his General, bur 
likewiſe of his Friend and Benefattor. And poſlibly they had done him 
ſome violence, if he had not appealed them, ſome with gifts, and ſome 
with promiſes, and killed ſome with his own hands to ſtrike terrour into 0- 
thers. He went likewiſe from City to City, making Orations to the peo- 
ple; and to gain their good Will {et at liberty thoſe Sertorizs had laid in 
Irons, and returned the Hoſtages he had taken from the Spaniards. Theſe 
good deeds {weetened in ſome meaſurethe minds of men ; fo that they 0- 
beyed him in quality of Prztor, and Succeſſor to Sertorixs ; but yet they 
were not quite appeaſed : for as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſettled, he grew 
extraordinary cruel, killing three Roman, Gentlemen had fled ro him for 
Refupe, and putting to death his Brother's Son. After Sertorius's death, 
Metellus withdrew to the other ſide of Spaiz, thinking there was no dan- 
ger in leaving Pompey alone todeal with Perpenna, They ſeveral times en- 
gaged, and for divers days skirmiſhed together to try their Men, but the 
two Armies ſtirred not ll on the teath day, when they had a Battel : both 
one Parry and the other thinking it convenient to come toan end of the bu- 
fines; for Pompey flighted Perperna, whom he thought no great Captain , 
and Perpenya fearing leſt his men would not long continue in good order and 
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duty, made as much haſte as he could totry the fortune of Arms. The 
Fight was not long, Pompey having to deal with an ordinary Captain, and 
an Army weak and diſcontented, ſoon got the advantage : fo that fearce 
any Stand being made, Perpenna took his flight in diſorder, and fearing to 
fall either into his Enemies, or his own mens hands, he hid himſelf in a 
Thicket, from whence he was pulled out by ſome Horſemen that found him. 
The Soldiers began to revile him, calling him the Murderer of Sertorins ; 
and he began to cry out aloud, that he had many things todiſcover to Pom- 
pey, touching the Seditions of the City, whether it were true, or only an 
invention to make them carry-him alive before Pompey. But Pompey com- 
manded them to diſpatch him before he faw him, for fear leſt if hetold 
them any new thing it might occaſion freſh calamities inthe City , and 
ſurely he did prudently ; and all men praiſed his diferetion. Thus the 
death of Sertorins put an end to the Wars of $a, which certainly had 
laſted longer, and not been ſoeafily determined, had he longerlived. 


About the ſame time Spartacus a Thracian by Nation, who had former- 
ly born Arms in the Roman Militia, and was nowa Captive in Capua to ſerve 
as a Gladiator, periwadedabout won of his Comrades to fight rather for 
their own liberty, than to _ the ſpeQators, and breaking Prifon he gave 
them ſuch Arms as he took from Paſſengers, and went and pofted himſelf 
on Mount Yeſwviss. Store of fugitive Slaves, and likewiſe ſome free peo- 
ple of the Country flocking to him upon the news of his Revolt, he receiv- 
ed them, and began to make Incurſions and Robberies in the Neighbour- 
ing Places, he made Oenomans and Crixus two Gladiators his Lieutenants, 
and becauſe he equally divided the Prey among his Companions, in a ſhort 
time he gathered together {o great Forces, that firft Yarinius Glaber and 
then P. Yalerins being ſent againſt him not with formed Bodies; but ſuch 
men as they could get together as they paſſed along, were beaten : for the 
Roman People eſteemed theſe only a concourſe of Thieves, and not worth 
the name of a War. Spartacns in the Fight took Yarininss Horſe, and 
there miſt little but that rhe Gladiator had taken the Pretor. After theſe 
ViRories ſuch multitudes came in to him, that he ſoon beheld ſeventy thou- 
{and Men under his Command. He then ſet himſelf to provide Arms, and 
to make great Preparations ; fothat the Conſuls were ſent againſt him with 

* Mount S. An- two Legions, one of which engaging with Cr/xus near Mount * Gorganus, 

gow: the Gladiator was killed with thirty thouſand of his Men, ſcarce a third 
part of his Army eſcaping : Spartacus having taken his March by the 4. 
ventine to gain the Alpes, and thence paſs into Gawl, one of the Confuls 
got before him to ſtop his paſſage, and the other Conſul followed him at 
the Heels. He fell upon them one after the other, and made them give 
ground, and indeed put them to flight, in whichthe Vanquiſher havin 
taken three hundred Roman Priſoners, he cut their Throats, and offered 


them in ſacrifice to Crixus's Ghoſt, his forces being afterwards felled to 
ſix{core thouſand Men, he marched direQly rowards the City, and to make 
the ns way, cauſed all the Baggagesto be burnt, his Priſoners mur- 


dered, and his Beaſts of Loading ſlain. Upon the way ſeveral Runaways 

offered themſelves to him, but he would accept of none. And whenthe 

+ 2tzrcbes of Confuls to ſtop his March, engaged him once more in the Country of f P/- 
Ancont cene, he defeated them with a great loſs of their Men. However, he 
changed hisdeſign of going to the City, becauſe he found himſelf too weak, 

his Army not being luthciently furniſhed with all things neccfſary for War : 

tor he was not aided by any Commonalty ; and all his Forces were _ 
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poſed of fugitive Slaves and Runnagate People: He went therefore aid 

ſed upon the Mountains, and likewiſe of the City of 7arine, and cauſed 
Proclamation to be made, that he forbid all ſorts of Merchants to bring any 
Gold or Silver into the Camp, and all Soldiers to keep any : fo with what 
they had they bought Iron and Copper, without doing any wrong, to thoſe 
which brough it ; and by this means they got together abundance of Ma- 
terials, with which they fixed themſelves up Arms of all forts. Mean 
while they went dayly out a skirmiſhing,. and having once more encoun- 
tred the Romans, gained the Viftory, together with a good ſtore of Spoil 
and Booty. It was now three years that this formidable War hat laſted, 
which only for having contemned it at firſt, becauſe of the meanneſs of the 
Authors of it, was ſo Py augmented, and withal the ancient Ro- 
man Valour was fo baſtardiled, that when the Aﬀembly was held for naming 
of Prztors, there was none found that demanded that Dignity, till Lict- 
wigs Craſſus a man of Quality, and mighty rich; reſolved to accept of the 
Pretorſbip offered z and with fix other Legions marched againſt Spartacus, 
there were joyned to him the other two Legions which the Conſuls had, 
but he firſt decimated them 2s a puniſhment of thoſe ſhameful loſſes they 
had ſuffered : though ſome fay, that going to aſſault the Enemies with all 
the Legions together, and being beaten by their fault, he then decimated 
them without conſidering the great number of Men, amounting to no leſs 
than four thouſand by which he weakened his Army. However it were, 
after having managed ſo his Afﬀairs, that his own men were more afraid of 
him, than of the Enemy : ten thouſand of Spartacus's Army being en 
camped feverally, he fell ſuddenly upon them, and made ſo great a ſlaugh- 
ter, that ſcarce a third part eſcaped into the Graſs, commanded by their 
Captain. Soon after he. undertook Spartacus himſelf, defeated him, and 
drove him to the Sea ſide, where, as he laid a defign roger over into Sicily, 
to hinder him, he ſhut him up with a Circumvallation he drew round his 
Camp, with a Ditch and Paliſade. Spartacus ſeeing himſelf inveſted, en- 
deavoured to break his way out, to get into the Country of the * Samnites, 
but Craſſus made him turn in again, after having killed him ſix thouſand 
Men ina Morning, and as many 1n the Evening, with the loſs of only three 
of his own, and ſeven wounded, ſo much did the recent memory of their 
chaſtiſement contribute to the Victory. After which Spartacus, who ex- 
peed ſome Horſe which were to come to him from elſewhere, durſt no 
more engage with all his Forces, but contented himſelf to incommode 
the Beliegers with _—_ fallies, which he made ſometimes on one ſide, 
and ſometimes on anothcr, and with throwing flaming Faggots into the 
Ditch, to burn the Paliſade, and hinder the Work. Mean while he cauſed 
one of the Roman Priſoners to be hanged up in the middle of the Place be- 
tween his Camp and __ Trenches, to let his men know what they 
were to truſt to, if they did not gain the Victory. The news of this cruelty 
cn—_ tothe City, moved their ſpirirs to indignation, that a War ſhould 
laſt ſolong againſt Gladiators. Sothat judging the Remains of it were not 
deſpiſcable, they gave order to Pompey, newly returned from Spain, togo 
thither. But Craſſus fearing leſt Pompey ſhould carry away all the Glory 
of the end of this War, Aid all that he could poſſible to draw Spartacus quick- 
ly to a Fight. On the other ſide, Spartacus, who thought it not convenient 
to ſtay Pompey's coming, ſent to TR peace from Craſſus, which being 
tefaſed bim as a thing unworthy the Grandeur of Rome, and ſome Horſe 
being come to him, he reſolved to try the fortune of a Battel, and having 
with all his Army froced the Circumvallation, he took his way towards 
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Brunduſium, purſued by Cra nk but when he underſtood that Zxcullus re- 
turning to Rome after his Victory againſt Mithridates, was landed, he loſt 
all hopes of Retreat, and drew his Forces ( which were yet numerous) in- 
to Battalia, The Fight was very fierce, Craſſus having todeal with ſo many 
thouſand deſperate people, till ſuch time as Spartacus wounded in the Thi 
with a Javelin; fell upon his Knees, where ſtill he defended himſelf for a 
while, covered with his Buckler, but at laſt was killed with all that were 
fighting about him, all the reft were p_ routed, and there was 
ſo greata Butchery, that the dead could hardly be counted, nor could they: 
find the body of Spartacus. The Romans loſt ſcarce athouſand men. Thoſs 
that remained of partacus's Men fled to the Mountains, whither Craſſus ha- 
ving followed them, to give the laſt ſtroke to the Vidtory, they formed of 
what were left forty Battalions, and in that poſture yet defended themſelves 
valiantly, till they were all killed, fave ſix thouſand, who were afterwards 
hanged along the way between Caps and Rome. Craſſus having done all this 
in {ix Mouths, thought now he yielded nothing to Pompey 1n Glory, and 
kept his Army as well as he. They both demanded the Conſulate, Craſſus 
having paſſed the charge of Pretor according to H/la's Law,' whereas Pom- 
pey had neither been Pretor nor ſo much as Queſtor, and not above four 
and thirty years old, but he promiſed the Tribunes to re-eſtabliſh their an- 
cient power. Thus theſe two Generals deſigned Conſuls, did not diſmiſs 
their Armies, but kept them near the City, and ſhewed their reaſons for it, 
Pompey that he waited for Metellus, who ought to triumph at his return 
from Spain; and Craſſus that Pompey ought firſt to diſmiſs his Forces. Now 
the people ſeeing this difference tended tonew Diſſentions, and that the Ci- 
ty was beſieged by two Armies, belought the Conſuls who were eminent- 
ly ſeated in the view of all in the ou place, to be reconciled, at firſt both 
the one and the other rejeted their Prayers ; but when the Divines told 
them that the City was threatened with great miſeries if the Conſuls did not 
agree, the pure weeping, and caſting themſelves upon their Knees, re- 
newed the ſame entreaties , for they had not yet loſt the memory of thoſe: 
miſeries cauſed by the Diſſentions of $y//a and Marius. Hereupon Craſſus 
beginning firſt to be moved, riſes from his Seat, and goes to preſent his hand 
to Fis Co league, as aſign of reconciliation : the other riſing likewiſe went 
to meet him, and age, Lacs hands, all the people made acclamations of 
joy, wiſhing them all happineſs ; ſo that before the Aſſembly broke up, 
both Conſuls diſmiſſed their Armies. Thus was the Common-wealth hap- 
pily delivered from the fear of a Civil War. And this happened ſixty 
years after the death of 7iberius Gracchus the firſt mover of Seditions. 


The End of the F irſt Book of the Second Part. 
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[. Atiline's Conſpiracy. 1. Caeſar returned from Spain, rezounces the 
Triumph, and obtains the Conſulate by the means of Craſſus and Pom- 
Ill. During his Conſulate he endeavours to get the favour of the People 

2 Knights, ph; obtains the Government of Gaul. IY. Cicero nie 
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by Clodius, 4d recelled by the favour of Pompey: V.. Pompey underhand 
foments the Diſorders of the Commonwealth, to oblige the Citizens to create 
him Diitator : Milo kilfs Clodius, a»d Pompey created Conſul.without 4 
Colleague. VI. Pompey, Sole Conſul, iſſues out Warrants againſt thoſe 
that had any way abuſed their Charges, VIL. Cxlar demanas the Conſulate, 
which Pompey ſecretly oppoſes. VIII. Curio declares for Cafar againſt 
Pompey ; but at laſt in ſpight of Curio, the Senate gives Power #0 Pam- 
pey to Arm againſt Czfar. IX. Curio, Anthony. and Caſſius, 77ibanes, 
goto Cxlar ; who receives them as Friends. X. Cxzfar paſſing the Rubicon, 
ſtrikes a general terrour into Rome. XI. Pompey leaves Rome, goes to 
Capua, the Conſuls and moſt of the Senate follow him + He carries over his 
Forces to Dyrrhachium, which he makes his Seat of Yar. XI. Cafar 
comes to Rome ; thence goes to Spain, tomake Har with Petrejus and A- 
franius. XIII. Curio goes to Africa, is defeated and flaivn. XIV. Caſir 
appeaſes a — of his Army at Placentia, and prepares fo paſi into — 
XV. Pompey having made his Preparations, makes a Speech to his K 
and ſends Garriſons into Theſſaly. XVI Czlar, after encouraging thoſe 
Forces he finds at Brunduſium, goes over Sea in Winter, and takes ſome 
places, XVII Cxfar endeevawing to ſeize Dyrrhachium, is prevented 
by Pompey. XVIII. Czluar exdtavouring to come over Sea himſelf to fetch 
the Remainder of his Forces out of Italy, being driven back by Storm, ſends 
Poſthumus in his ftead. XIX. Anthony being landed with the reſt of Cz 
far's Forces in Daltnatia, ſome light Shimmer happen. XX. Pompey 
gains a great Vittory over Czlar. XXE Czlar retreats with his Army into 
Theſſaly, ad encamps about Pharſalia. XXII. Pompey hopes to overcome 
him by Famine, without fighting. XXII. At length he yields to give him 
Battel. XXIV. Number of the Forces os both ſides. XXV. Pompey 
and Cxiar encourage their Armies. XXVI. They draw into Battel, and 
ive Orders, XXVIL Zhe Battel of Pharſalia. XXVII. Pompey e- 
5 o into Egypt, where he ic murdered. XXIX. Czar follows, YeVenges 
his death, and thence goes againſt Pharnaces i» Alia. XXX, He returns 
to the City ; where after appeaſing his mutinous Soldiers, he reſolves on his 
Expedition into Africa. XXXI. He defeats Scipio, and the reft of Pom- 
y's Party. XXXII. Zhe death of Cato at Utica, and the end of the 4 
| 3 Far. XXXIIE Cafar returns to the City, triumphs, and rewards 
his Soldiers. XXXIV. He goes into Spain, and puts an end to the whole 
Har. XXXV. Hereturns to the City, where he takes on him the Sovereiom 
Authority. XXXVI. Lays a Defign of Har againſt the Parthians, and is 
thereupon ſlain in the Senate. XXXVI. Brutus and Caſſius retire to the 
Capitol. XXXVIIL They treat an Accommodation with Tepidus and An- 
thony. XKXXIX. Queſtion 'put in the Senate, if they ought to be juſtified ; 
which Anthony with much Artifice oppoſes. XL. He comes to the place of 
Orations, where the People appland him ; he ſpeaks axeinſ Brutus and Caſ- 
fius iz open Senate, XLI. Pilo about to produce Czlar's 7/111 : Brutus and 
Caſſius endeavour to juſtifie their Aition. XLIL. They deſcend from the 
Capitol, but are forced to leave the City : Czlar's Funeral Honours celebra- 
ged. XL His Elegy, and Compariſon between him and Alexander. 
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He Dominion of 1/14, and all thoſe things which paſſed after- 
wards in Sp4iz under the Condutt of Sertorius and Perperma, 
were followed by divers Commotions, till the Civil War of 
Ceſar and Pompey,which ended by the death of Pompey , after 
which Czſar himſelf was ſlain in the Senate, as may be ſeen in 

this Second Book of the Civil Wars. Now when Pompey had cleared all 

the Seas of Pyrates, than whom a greater Number was never ſeen in rhe 

Memory of Man ; brought to his end Mithridates King of Pontas, and re- 

duced his Kingdom and thoſe other Countries he had conquered into what 

Form he pleaſed. Ceſar was yet but a very young Man ; he was Eloquent, 

Capable of great things, Hardy, Prefumptuous, Ambitious beyond his 

Power ; ok, being yet but Adile and Prxtor, was run prodigioufly in-debr 

to gain the favour of the People, which is uſually given to the moſt prodi- 

| gal. Catiline now likewie R— at Rome, being of one of the beſt Fa- 
milies of the City, but of no ſound Wiſdom ; ' and beſides, of an ill Reputa- 
tion, being fulpeQed to have committed a Parricide on his own Son, that 
he might cfpoule Aurelia Oriftilla, whom he was in Love with, and who 
would not contratt Marriage with him as long as he had Children. He was 
with all this, a great Friend of $y/la's, and very affectionate to his Party. 

Being, fallen into Poverty by his ambitious Profuſenels, and yet conſiderable 

among many powerful Perlans, as well Men as Women, he ſer himſelf to 

demand the Conſulate, as a Step to raiſe him to the Tyranny : But he fell 
from his hopes ; moſt Men having conceived an ill Opinion of him, becauſe 
they perceived him affeft an Authority not fit to be ſuffered in a Free City. 

3zing then refuſed the Conſulate, which was given to Cicero, a Man well 

{poken of, and very- eloquent, he began to mock at the Suffrages of the 

People who had choſen this Conſul, whom out of Raillery he called New 

Man (for they had got a cuſtom to give that name to thoſe who rendred 

themſelves lluftrious, not by the Glory of their Anceſtors, but their own 

roper Vercue) aad becauſe that he was not born in the City, they faid that 
© was an Inmate, like thoſe that he in hired Lodgings. After that time 
he medled no more with the Government of the Commonwealth ; judging 
that it expoles Men to Trouble and Envy, and ſets them not a Round high- 
er towards mounting to the Tyranny. Notwithſtanding, he drew great 
Summs of Money from many of thoſe Women, who, weary of their Hul- 
bands, hoped to get rid of them if any Change happened in the State : and 
with ſome Senators, a quantity of Roman Knights, Plebeians, Slaves, 
nay, very Strangers, formed a Conſpiracy to ſeize on the Commonwealth : 
But his greateſt Confidents in this Aﬀair were Cornelius Lentulus and Cethe- 
24s, atthat preſent Pretors of the City. He ſent likewiſe throughout all 
taly people to ſolicite thoſe who being enriched in //4's time, had ill ſpent 
what they had ill got, and would be very well content to reach at ſuch ano- 
ther Fortune. He ſent C. Marlins to Feſule, and others to the Marches of 
Aucona, and into Powlla, ſecretly to levy Soldiers. The firſt advice of all 
theſe fecret Preparations was given to Cicero by Fulvia, a Woman of Qua- 
lity, with whom 9. Czrizs (one of the Confſpirators, expelled the Senate 
for his ſcandalous life) was deeply in Love : He boaſted tohis Miſtreſs, that 
in a ſhort time ſhe ſhould ſee him a great Lord. Already the noiſe of the 
Attempts cf thoſe who had been ſent throughout all 7aly increaſed, when 
the Conſul {et Guards inthe City, and ſent certain Perſ>ns of Quality to 
the ſuſp<Qed Places. But Cati/inze, though no one duiſt yet ak __ 
caulk; 
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becauſe the buſineſs was not abſolutely diſcovered, was fearful leſt Delay 
ſhould increaſe the Suſpition z and hoping that the greateſt diligence would 
be moſt advantageous to him, ſent Money before to Feſuls, gave Order to 
the Confpirators to kill Cicero, and be night toſet fire on divers Quarters of 
the City ; and he cauſing Rods and Axes to be bore before him as a Pro- 
Conſul, and raiſing Soldiers all the way he paſſed, goes to find out'Cains 
Manlins, with deſign to fall upon the City as ſoon as it ſhould be fet on fire 
with all the Forces - could get together. As for Zentulus, after having 
given to the Conſpirators every one his Quarter, Cethegus and he agreed that 
as ſoon as they ſhould have advice that Catiline was arrivedat Feſule, they 
ſhould go with Daggers under their Robes very early in the morning to- 
Cicero's Houſe, where by reaſon of their Offices they might without FFI 
culty get entrance z and drawing him into a private place under pretence of 


» 75bunt of the {ye ſecret Conference, ſtab him. That at the ſame time * Zacius Sextus 


People. 


ſhould affemble the People, andaccuſe Cicero, that being fearful by Nature, 
and ſuſpitious without cauſe, he unſeaſonably and to ill purpoſe troubled the 
City ; and thatthe night following with a Band of Conlpirators they ſhould 
ſet fire in twelve places, pillage the City,” and kill all the honeſt people they 
met with. Whilſt Zentulns, Cethegus, Statilius and Cafſius, who were the 
Heads of the Conſpiracy, formed theſe Deſigns, and waited only for Op- 


+ Savoy ard portunity to execute them, the Deputies of the + Allobroges being come to 


the Dauphinate 


Rome to complain of their Magiſtrates, were drawn into this Confpira 

out of hopes boy would cauſe the Gauls to riſe againſt the Republick. Zem- 
tz{us being about toſend them to Cariline, accompanied with Ywlturtins of 
Crotona, who carried Letters without ry iption : The Allobroges, ir- 
reſolute what they had todo, diſcourſed the matter with Fabius Sanga, Pro- 
teor of their City , forit is the cuſtom of the Provincials, thateach Nati- 
on hath his ProteQor at Rome. Cicero having received this advice from 
Sanga, gave Order to arreſt the Deputies as they were upon their Return, 
ws 1d). them Yulturtius ; who being brought into full Senate, confeſſed 
all that they had negotiated with Zent»lus, and atteſted that they had often 
heard him ſay, thatthe Deſtinies had promiſed the Dominion of the City 
to three Cornelius's ; of which Cinna and Sylla had been the two firſt, and 
he ſhould be the third. Hereupon the Senate degraded Zentulus of his Dig- 
nity of Senator, \and Cicero went to cauſe the Conſpirators to be arreſted 5 
whom having placed under ſure Guards inthe Prztors Houſes, he returned 
to the Senate to deliberate, Mean while the knowledge of this Aﬀair not 
being yet publick, a great Tumult was raiſed about the Palace ;. and all the 
Accomplices of the Conſpirators took the Alarm ; in ſo much, that the 
Slaves and Freed Men of Zentulus and Cethegns having railed a great number 
of Artiſans, uſed their endeavours to break open the Back Doors of the 
Prztors, to take thence their Maſters by force : Which being told Cicero, 
he came haſtily out of the Senate z and having placed Courts of Guard eve- 
ry where, returns and preſfes the Senate to give their Judgments. The 
firſt whoſe Advice was demanded was S;{zzus, deſigned Conſul , for it is 
the Cuſtom to begin to demand Opinions by thoſe nominated to that Dig- 


.Nity, becauſe, as I imagine, the Execution of the Senate's Decrees regard- 


ing them, they ought to utter their mind with more CircumſpeCtion 2nd 


| Prudence. His Advice was, the Confpirators thould be puniſhed with 


death; in which many others followed him. Mero ſpeaking in his turn, 
was of opinion they ſhould for ſome time be kept Priſoners, till Cari{ine was 
defeated, and they more fully informed of the matter ; which wasalſo the 
Opinion of C. C2/ar, who was in ſome kind ſuſpeQted as if a Partner Y = 
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deſigns, of at leaſt to have had knowledge of them : of which however; 
the Conſul ſpoke not a word ; not daring tocope with a Man fo beloved of 
the People. He added to VVero's advice, that they ſhould be diſtributed irt 
the Ciries of /aly, ſuch as Cicero ſhould chuſe 3; and after the War was fi- 
niſhed, be called to Judgment ; for it was not reaſonable tocondemn Perſons 
of that Quality, without granting them a formal Tryal. This ſeemed juſt; 
and many returned to this Opinion, till Cato openly declaring his ſuſpition 
of Ceſar, and the Conſul fearing that the night following a multitude of 
Confpirators which were now 1n the Palace, and in fear for themſelves; 
ſhould attempt ſome deſperate Attion,. brought back the greateſt part of the 
Senators to the Opinion, that the Conſpirators being taken in a Flagrant Of- 
fence, ought to ſuffer without being allowed the Formality of a Proceſs. In 
ſo much, that before the Senate roſe, Cicero himſelf cauſed the Accuſed to 
be brought from the particular Houſes where they were guarded, to the 
Priſon ; where, without the knowledge of the People, he cauſed the Sen- 
tence of death tobe executed inhis preſence ; then going tothe place, at-' 
teſted toall the World, they were nolonger among the Living. Hereupon 
the reſt of the Conſpirators diſperſed, every one contenting himſelf that he 
had eſcaped; and the City was thatgday- delivered from great Inquietude. 
Catiline had already aſſembled twerity hand men, about the fourth part 
of which were armed ; with which he took his March towards Gaz/, where 
he hoped to compleat his Preparations : But Anthony, the other Conſul, o- 
vertaking him near the ps, defeatedhim without much pains ; for as he 
had laid this Deſign with little Prudence, ſo he as imprudently managed it, 
and was forced to fight before he was prepared. 'Notwithſtariding, moſt 
true it.is, that neither Catiline nor any of thoſe Perſons of Quality with him 
would fly, but were all ſlain fighting in the midſt of their Enemies. The 
death of Catilize was the end of this Conſpiracy, from which Cicero's Pru- 
dence ſecured the Commonwealth : So that bemg before known only fot: 
his Eloquence, he in this Occaſion made himſelf tamous for his ACtions; 
and no Perſon doubted but he had ſaved his Country from the Ruin where- 
with it was threatned. Wherefore publick thanks were given him : and af- 
ter many -Acclamations, Cato faluting him, called him. Zhe- Father of his 
Country + Which is indeed an Appellation ſo glorious, that Cicero having 
been the firſt to whom it was given for his Merit, it is the Cuſtom to this 
day to honour only ſuck Emperors with it as are worthy : For as ſoonas any 
come tothe Monarchy they joyn not this Titler with their otlier Sirnames, 
nor is it grafted but by-a publick Decree, and as a Teſtimony of accom- 
pliſhed- Vertue. | | | | 


As for Cfar, beirigiready togofor Spain, the Government of which he TI. 
had obtained, he was arreſted by-his Creditors, whom he could not pay, = _ 
having dreiried himſgf by A mbitious Expences 4 and he was heard at that p £5 -_ 
time to fay; that he wanttd * two Millions and five hundred Thouſand Des ration, this wil 


niers to be werth nothing. - He agreed with them as well as he could ; and |” by ro bt 
being etitred' into his Government, he amuſed riot himſelf to go from City [11 PPuns 

to City to hear talkof 'Aﬀairs, or to adminiſter Juſtice ; ſuch things had n6 Plurarch ſas be 
Correſpondency' with rhe Greatneſs of his Deſigns : But he began toraiſe 7 7 = 
Soldiers,: and to make War with the reſt of the-People of Spain ; whom af Tilenrs ; which 
ter havitig plundred fheit Territories, hemade Tnbutary to the Romans : ana arr 
In ſo much, .that having ſent a great Summ of Money to the Treafury,. the of Bula wil 
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Eleftion of Conſuls drawing nigh, of neceſſity thoke who demanded that 
Dignity muſt be preſent ; and it was not permitted after A City 
a Pomp, to make another Entry in Triumph. He had a long time 
paſſionately deſired the Conſulate, and the things neceſſary for his Trumph 
were not yet ready : Wherefore he preſented a Requeſt to the Senate, that 
he might have permiſſion to demand that Dignity by his Friends, which he 
knew had been granted others, though it were forbid by the Law. The 
laſt day being come whereon thoſe that pretend to the Conſulate muſt give 
in their Names, and Cato continually oppoſing Ceſar”'s Requeſt, herenoun- 
ced his Triumph, entred into the City, and made his Declaration, expe&- 
ing the day of the Afſembly. Mean time Pompey, Iluttrious and Power- 
ful becaule of the great ACtions he had done againſt 1ithridates, deman- 
ded of the Senate the Ratification of many things he had granted to Ki 
Tetrarchs and Cities, which many oppoſed out of the Envy they bore this 
Great Man : But eſpecially Zucn/{us ; who being recalled out of 4a when 
he had quite weakned the Forces of that King, having left the ſame Pow 
that War eaſie to terminate, vaunted that the Honour of that Victory o 
longed to him ; and had drawn Craſſ»s to his ſide. Pompey vexed that his De- 
ſigns were oppoſed, makes Alliance wgh Ceſar, promiſing him upon Oath 
that he would ſerve hinto get the Conſulſhip ; and ſoon after | by Czſar's 
means Craſſus was reconciled to Pompey. T hus theſe three great Men ſerved 
one another,to obtain what they deſired : And the Hiſtorian /arro,who writ 
a Book of their Union, calls it the Three-headed Conſpiracy. Wherefore 
the Senate beginning to ſuſpeQ their Power, gave to Ceſar, Z. Bibulus his 
Enemy far his Colleague ; between whom there ſoon happened ſuch a dif- 
ference as made them take up Arms, one againſt the other. 


But Ceſar knowing the Art of Diſſembling, made in full Senate an Ora- 
tion to Bibulus upon the Subject of Concord, as if he would prevent their 
Diſſentions from cauſing any Inconveniency to the Curamonwealth,, Now; 
whilſt it ſeemed in all outward appearance that he endeavoured ſeriouſly for 
Peace, and that the other, who doubted nothing, ſtood not upon his Guard, 
all on-a ſuddain he comes to the Senate accompanied with a great Multitude 
of People, and propoſesa Law in favour of the Poor : He diſtributed Lands 
to them ; gave to them that were Fathers of three Children Campaxia, the 
moſt fertile Tervitory belonging to Zaly z, and by this means got the Love 
and favour of the People, tor there were twenty thouſand found- under that 
Qualification. - And when many of the Senate oppoſed the Publication of 
theſe Laws, he withdrew from the Palace, as if not able to endure their In- 
juſtice 3 and all that Year there was no more Seffion of the Senate. But he 
went to the place for Orations ; and mounting the 'Tribunal, "demanded of 
Pompey and Crafſſss, who till aſſiſted him, if thoſs Laws did! not to them 
{cem reaſonable, and after having received their approbation,; demanded 
the ſuffrages of the people, who came to that Allembly with Arms under 
their Gowns. As be the Fathers (for the Senate could not Aſſemble bur 
by the order of both Conſuls) they held ſome private meetings in Bibulus 
houſe, but all that did nothing againſt the Power and Intereſt of Ceſar, 

et they ceaſed not to. provoke Bibulrs to oppoſe the Laws of his Col- 
gue , whatever ſhould happen by it : That it” might rather be faid 
he'was overcome by the Malice of another, than by his 'own remils- 
nels. -He-ventured therefore upon the place one: day as Ceſar was 'ma- 
king an Oration to the people, and a Tumult ariſing about ſome words 
they had together, they came to blows. Bibu/w his Rods were. broke 


an 
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and ſome Tribunes that took his part wounded , but he withqut being 
daunted; preſented his naked Neck to Ceſar's Faction, with theſ2 words 
If I cannot perſwade my Colleague what is juſt, I will at leaſt by my d:ath make 
him Crimina! and Execrable. However, his Friends pulled him thence; 
and cauſed him to enter the Temple of Zupiter Stator, which is nigh the 
lace; Then Cato being ſtrong and vigorous, overthrew all thoſe ſtood in 
his way, got up intoan eminent place, and began to ſpeak ; but thoſe of Ce- 
ſar's Party drew him out of the place : which yetmade him not give over ; 
for he returned again by another way, crying out continually againſt Ce- 
ſar ; till being again carried away by force, the Conſul got the Laws paſt. 
The People having {worn to obſerve them, they would have the Senators 
take the ſame Oath ; which ſome by Cato's perſwaſion having refuſed to do, 
he propoſed to the People, to declare Criminal whoever would not ſiyear : 
And this Declaration being paſſed, they all took the Oath for fear ; even 
the Tribunes themſelves, who had oppoſed in vain, ſince the Law was rati- 
fied. Mean whilea certain man of the People called Fetius ran into the 
middle of the place, crying out he was ſent by Bibulus, Cicero and Cato, to 
kill C2/ar and Pompey; and that Dagger was to that purpoſe put in bis hand 
by Poſthuminus, Lictor to Bibulus. Though this matter were much ſuſpeQ- 
ed, Cz/ar made uſe of it to embitter the Multitude, and referred the Infor- 
mation till the next day ; but Yerihs was the night following killed in Pri- 
ſon. This Accident admitted of divers Interpretations ; but Ceſar caſt the 
fault on ſome who had a ſenſe of their being guilty - and managed things ſo, 
that the People permitted him to take Guards, to ſecure him from ſuch At- 
tempts as might be made upon his Perſon. And now Bibulus quitted abſo- 
lutely the Government of the Commonwealth, and remained 1n his houſe 
as a private Perſon all the Remainder of his Conſulate. But his Colleague 
ſecing himſelf Maſter of all, without troubling himſelf to make any Intor- 
mation about tins buſineſs, laboured to make more Laws in favour of the 
People ; andaccording to his promiſe, made all that Pompey had done to be 
approved. Intheſe times the Knights, who were the middle Order, be- 
tween the Senate and the People ; powerful, both by reaſon of their pro- 
per Riches, and the Profits which they made of the Impoſts which they far- 
- med from the People, highly courted Ceſar ; in ſo much, that ſupported by 
his favour, they preſented their Requeſt to the Senate for an Abatement of 
the.Rent of their Farms : And when the Fathers demurred upon, and 
withſtood it, without taking notice of their Oppoſitions, by the ſole conſent 
of the People he abated them a third part. Whereupon the Knight 1a- 
ving received a greater favour than they demanded or durſt hope tor, cry- 
ed up tothe Skies him from whom they had receivediit: And now Ceſar 
grew ſtronger than he was before in the favour of the People, for by this 
only benefit he gained a great number of intereſſed Perſons to ſuſtain his 
Dignity. Beſides all this, to gain ſo much the morethe good Grace of the 
Citizens, he gave them often the Divertiſements of Shows and Chaſes ; by* 
whichhe ran jn debt every where, much beyond whar he was worth, eve- 
ry day ſurpaſſing himſe1f in the Magnificence of his Gifts, and the Profuſe- 
neſs of his Largeſſes. At laſt hz brought Matters ſo about, that they gave 
him the Government of the Gauls, as well on this ſide as beyond the Moun- 
tains, for five Years, with fonr Legions. After having obtained it, know- 
ing that he muſt be a long time abſent from the City, and that Envy has 
more power than Favour, he gave his Daughter in Marriage to Pompey ; 
not but that they were already very good-Friends, but he was fearful leſt the 
too great Succels of his Arms might ſtir up Envy even in a Friend. More- 
p ' over, 
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over, he deſigned for Conſuls the Year following the ſtouteſt of his Faction, 
A. Gabinins, one of his I Contidents ; and Z. Piſo, his Father in 
Law, with whom he had lately Allyed himſelt [Caro perpetually crying out 
that theſe Marriages tended to a Tyranny) and for 1 ribunes of the People 
he nominated Yatinius and Clodius Pulcher. T his Clodius was infamous for 
having ſlipped into the Sacrifices of the good Goddeſs, where none but 
Women ought to enter: in which place he had layed a Blemiſh upon the 
Chaſtity of Czſar's own Wife ; who yet never expreſſed any Reſentment, 
becauſe this Man was beloved by the People ; but however he repudiated 
his Wife, there were ſome who afterwards made him come toa Tryal as a 
Prophaner of Sacred Things. Cicero pleaded his Accufation, and Czſar 
himſelf was called in as a Witneſs ; but he depoſed nothing againſt him : 
On the contrary, he advanced him tothis Office of Tribune in hate to Cicero, 
who frequently uſed toblame the Union of * theſe three Men, as tending to 
the Ruin of the Publick Liberty. Nor thought he much topardon one of 
his Enemies the Afﬀront he had received, ſohe might be revenged of ano- 
ther, who had only offended him in ſuſpeCting he had an ill Deſign ; fo 
much was his Ambition more violent than his Love. And yet there is ſome 
appearance that Ceſar received the firſt Obligation from Clodius, who ſerved 
him with all his Credit and -Intereſt when he demanded the Government of 
the Gauls. However it were, this is what paſſed 1n Ceſar's: Conſulate ; 
which being expired, he went into the Province in Quality of Pro- 
Conſul. 


After his departure from the City, Clodius cauſed Cicero to be called to 
Judgment, for having contrary to Law put to death Certhegus and Zentulus 
before they were condemned. But he bore this Accuſation with as much 
Cowardice, as he had ſhewed Courage in the Noble AQtion he did ; for he 
went the Streets with his Beard grown, his Hair unkembed, clad 
in a {ad Colour, and begging of every one he metto aſſiſt him, he was nor 
aſhamed to be importunate with People that were utterly unknown to him; 
in ſomuch, that having no regard to Decency, whilſt he would have mo- 
ved Compaſſion, he made himſelf ridiculous ; and that Man who all his 
life had managed others Afﬀairs with ſo much Courage, ſuffered himſelf to 
fall into the Exceſs of Fear in his own Cauſe. Itis reported, the like hap- 
pened to — henes in Athens;and that Orator who had ſo bravely defended 
{o many accuſed, being accuſed himſelf, choſe rather to fly than to defend 
himfelt before the Judges. In like manner Cicero ſeeing that Clodius, whom 
he followed through the Streets in the poſture of a Suppliant, derided his 
Prayers and Submiſſions, and reviled him with words, loſt all hope, and 
reſolved to go into a Voluntary Exile, whither many of his Friends follow- 
ed him, the Senate having given him Letters of Recommendation to all 
Kings and Sovereigns where he deſigned to make his Retreat. Whereup- 
on Clodius demoliſhed his Houſes as well in the City as the Country ; and 
became ſo fierce and arrogant, that he eſteemed himſelf equal to Pompey, 
the moſt powerful Man of that time in the City. Wherefore Pompey made 
an Agreement with lo his Colleague, a Man of Enterprize ; to whom 
he promiſed the Conſulate, to ſerve him againſt Clodius, and obliged him 
to propoſe to the People rhe Return of Cicero ; believing that being retur- 
ot he could talk no more of the preſent Eſtate of the Commonwealth, 


that he would have in mindthe benefit newly received, and be always rea- 

_ dy to oppoſe the deſigns of Clodizs. Thus Cicero baniſhed by Pompey's means, 
was by the favour of the ſame Pompey again recalled to his RERET, NG 
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fixteen Months after his depatture, and his Houſes both in City and _—_ | 


try were rebuilt atthe Publick Charge. When he returned there went ſuch 
a Concourſe to meet himat the Gates, that the whole Day was ſcarce e- 
nough for their Complements ; which happenedalfo to Demafthenes when 
after his Exile he was received into 4theus. Mean while Ceſar, glorious 
for the great things be had done in Gaul and Brittany (as we have faid, 
ſpeaking of the Afﬀairs of Gau/) and loaden with vaſt Riches, repaſſed into 
Ciſalpine Gaul, thathe might a little refreſh his Army, wearied with conti- 
nual War. As ſoon as he was arrived there, and that he had ſent ſtore of 
Silver to a great many Perſons in the City, the Officers of the Comman- 
wealth for that Year, together with all the other Governors of Provinces, 
and Generals of other Armies, came to falute him ; ſo that there was ſome- 
times ſixſcore Rods about his Perſon. There came likewiſe more than two 
hundred'Senators ; ſome to thank him for Fayours received, ſome to get 
Money of him, or ſomething elſe of that kind. For now he alone could do 
all things, baving ſo many Forces at his Service, and ſo much Money in his 
Coffers ; and beſides, he was my ready to oblige all the World. Pom- 
pey and Craſſus, the Compenions of his Power, being come as well as others 
to ſee him, they conſulted together about their Afﬀairs ; and agreed, that 
Pompey and Craſſus ſhould take the Conſulate, and ſhould prolong to Ceſar 
the Government of Gas! for other five Years ; after which they parted. At 
the time for EleQion of Conſuls, Domitins eAfnobarbus ſtanding up Com- 
petitor with Pompey, and the day of Nomination being come, they came 
back before Day to the place where the Aſſembly is held ; and after ſome 
ſharp words, fell to blows. In the Tumult he that carried the Light before 
Domitius received a Wound with a Sword, upon which all his People fled, 
and he with much hazard eſcaped to his Houſe : Pompey's Robe was alſo 
brought home bloody ; ſo much danger did they both run in this ſudden 
Broil. Creſſus and Pompey having: obtained the Conſulate, gave Caſar, ac- 
cording to their promiſe, the Government of Gaul for five Years longer, 
and between themſelves they divided the Provinces and the Armies. Pom- 
pey had the Governments of Spin and Africa, whither he ſent Friends to 
command in his place, and he ſtayed in the City : And $ria, with all the 
Neighbouring Countries remained to Craſſ#s ; for his Head run upon a 
War againſt the Parthians, as a thing eaſie, and which would yield no leſs 
Glory than Profit. But when he left the City to go towards it, there hap- 
pened a great many ul Preſages : The Tribunes of the People forbad him to 
goto make War againſt the Parthians, from whom the People of Rome ne- 
ver received any Cauſe of Complaint : And becauſe he did not forbear at 
their defence, they curſed him with Lp Execrations ; in contempt of 
which having paſled farther, he periſhed in the Enemy's Country, with all 
his Army, togerher with a Son he had of the ſame name ; for of a hundred 
thouſand Men he lead thirher, ſcarce ten thouſand eſcaped into Syria, But 


we _ ſpoke of this Defeat in what we have already writ of the Afﬀairs of 
Parthia. 


The People about this time being oppreſſed with Famine, gave to Pom- 


pey the Superintendence of Proviſions ; and as he had done before in the 
Pyratick War, {o now he named twenty Senators for his Lieutenants in this 
Employ : By ſending of whom into the ſeveral Provinces, he ina ſhort time 
filled the City with great abundance of all things neceſſary to the Life of 
Man ; which much augmented his Glory and Power. At the ſame time 
Fulia, Pompey's Wiſe, dyed great with Cluld, and by her death left w the 
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City in Alarm, for fear leſt the Alliance between Ceſar and Pompey being 
exterminate, they ſhould not &er long take up Arms againſt each other 
for now for along time there had beennothing but Diſorder and Confuſion 
in the Commonwealth. No Dignities were attained to but by FaCtions, or 
by Gifts, or by Criminal Service, and ſometimes by blows of Stones and 
ſkrokes of Swords. No man wasafhamed to buy Votes, for the People 
ſold them in open Afembly. 1n ſhort, there was one, who, to obtain an 
4bout one bun- Office in the Commonwealth, ſpent * eight hundred Talents. Beſides, the 
dred and twen'y yearly Confuls now made had no "__ to make War or to command 
== a = Armies , being excluded by the Management and Workings of the 
three fyorn Friends. 111 men enriched themſelves with publick Mo- 
neys,” or by taking Bribes from thoſe they deſigned for their Succeſſors ; 
wherefore no honeſt Man would put in for an Office ; in ſo much that in this 
Diſorder the Commonwealth was eight Months without Officers. Pompey 
ſet his hand toall this, thatthey might be obliged to cl:aſe a DiQtator ; and 
it was openly talked already in the Companies, that there w2s no other Re- 
medy for the Preſent Diſtempers, thanby giving the Sovereign Authority 
to ſome Perſon of Probity and Power. This Diſcourſe could mean no 0- 
ther-than Pompey, who commanded great Armies, and ſeemed affeCtio- 
nate tothe Publick Good, reſpectful to the Senate, modeſt, prudent and de- 
firable by all Men for his Courteſie, whether true or feigned. Pompey ap- 
ared by his words, not to be at all rejoyced with the Opinion the Citizens 
had of him ; nay, he ſeemed to be troubled at jt : but yet he did all that 
was poſſible ſecretly to advance the Execution of his Deligns. He fomen- 
ted the Diſorders of the Commonwealth by kaving'it without Magiſtrates : 
And though Milo, whowas now Tribune, had ferved him in the reducing 
of Clodius, yet he hindred him from demanding the Conſulate , ftill tem- 
porizing, till 37/0, vexed to ſee himſelf ſo deceived, leftthe City, and re- 
tired to Lavinia, the place of his Birth : 'That City is reported to be the firſt 
built by eAZreas in taly, nineteen Miles from Rome. As he was going, 
Clodins on Horle-back was by chance returning out of the Country, to the 
City : they met about Bovifs, and paſſed by without ſaluting each other ; 
but a Servant of A4:/o's, whether he had received Command to do it, or 
that of his own accord he would rid his Maſter of an Enemy, fell upon C/o- 
dins, and with his Sword cut him into the Head that he fell : His Groom 
carried him into the next Inn, whither 41/0 with all his Followers haſting to 
him, in the uncertainty he was in, whether he were yet dead, or that there 
was ſome life leftin him, thruſt him into the Belly ; proteſting, that what 
had before paſſed was without his order or conſent, but he willingly finiſhed 
a Crime, for which he knew he muſt anſwer. The People aſtoniſhed with 
the report of this Accident, ſpent all that night inthe place in Arms ; and 
when it was day, the Body was brought betore the Tribunal for Orations : 
Soon after it was taken up by ſome Tribunes his Friends, aſſiſted by the 
Multitude : Who, whether it were to honour this Man of the Senatorian 
Order, or to ſhame the Senate, who by their negligence ſeemed to favour 
ſuch AQtions, carried him intothe Palace ; where Neke of the moſt violent 
of them, breaking down the Benches, made a Pile , and ſetting fre to it, 
burntnot only the Body, but likewiſe the Palace and ſome Private Houſes 
adjoyning. As for Mo, he ſtill had ſo much boldneſs, rhat the fear he 
ſtood in of being puniſhed for ſuch an Aſſafſinate was much leſs than his in- 
dignationto ſee ſo much Honour payed to the Memory of Clodius. There- 
Fore taking in his Train great numbers of Country People, together with 
his own Houſhold : And having gained the People by Largeſſes, and __ 
repte 
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; rupted A. Cecilins, Tribune, with Money, he came to the City full of Con- 
fidence. As ſoon as he appeared, Cecilius arreſted him in the midit of the 
Street, and led him as it were by force into the place where thoſe who had 
received his Preſents were aſſembled, under pretence of making him an- 
fer for his Ation. The Tribune ſeemed to be ſo enraged againſt him; 
that he would not grant him any time to prepare himſelf tor his Defence : 
But indeed he preſled the buſineſs out of hopes that 43/0 being acquitted by 
this Judgment, might not be obliged to anſwer before other Judges. A:1o 
having at firſt declared that this Death was not premeditated, for had he a- 
ny ſuch defign he would never have taken his Wife and whole Family along 
with him to cxecute it, ſpent the reſt of his time in InveQtives againſt Clod/- 
#5, Who he would have paſs for adebauched Caſt-away, and the Head of 
thoſe Debauchees who, in burning his Body, had burnt the Palace. Before 
he had finiſhed his Speech, the other Tribunes of the People and the Citi- 
zens who had not been corrupted by his Preſents, came running into the 
place, from whence Cecilius and Milo withdrew diſguiſed like Slaves z yer 
they failed not to make a great Slaughter, making no diſtinftion between 
Milos Friends and athers ; but charged indifferently on the Citizens and 
thoſe that were none ; eſpecially on thoſe were beſt clad, or had about them 
any rich Ornaments which they had a mind to, for there being no Form of 
a Commonwealth, in the firſt Tumult that happened every Man gave him- 
{elf over to Rage and Paſſion. And becauſe in this Occaſion numbers of 
Slaves had taken Arms againſt _ that had none, they ſet themſelyes to 
rob, and run into Houſes to ſee what they could catch, under pretence to 
ſeek for 4:lo's Friends. Thus ſome Days paſſed in theſe Diſorders, where- 
in Fire and Stones, and all other Inſtruments of Fury and Rage were made 
uſe of. Mean while the Senate affrighted, aſſembled in the Palace, and 
caſt their eyeson Pompey, as if they deſigned him preſentiy DiQtator ; and 
indeed there appeared no other Remedy for the Miſeries wherewith the 
Commonw was oppreſſed. But Cato diſſwaded the Fathers, and 
brought them to his Opinion, to make him Conſul without a Colleague ; 
ſo that he might have the Power of a Diftator, diſpoſing all things alone, 
but was ſubjeQ to becalled to an Account of his Adminiſtration, according 
to ancient Cuſtom. Being then the firſt that ever was created Conſul alone, 
Governor of two great Provinces, General of an Army, and powerful in 
Treaſure ; he obtained the Sovereign Authority in the Commonwealth by 
the Advice of Cato himſelf, who gave him his Vote for fear he ſhould hin- 
der his Voyage to Cyprus, whither he was to go to reduce that Kingdom into 
the Form of a Province. Clodius had got it fo decreed, to revenge himſelf 
of Ptolemy, King of that Iſland ; who, out of Covetouſneſs, had contribu- 
ted but rwo Talents to redeem him from Pyrates when he was formerly 
taken. And Cato, when he went, had not much trouble to ſettle the At- 
fairs of Cyprus ; for as ſoon as the King had advice of the Decree of the Se- 
Nw __ People of Rome, he threw all his Treaſure into the Sea, and killed 


 AtkirſtEntrance into his Charge Pompey broughttoa Tryal all thoſe who 
ſtood accuſed of any Crime, particularly of Corruption or Ill Adminiſtra- 
tion in their Offices ; for this he reun A the Original of all Publick Mife- 
ries; and that having purged that Humour, the Commonwealth would 
ſoonrecover its former Vigour. He therefore made a Law, by which leave 
was-giien todemand an Account of all thoſe who had exerciſed any Office 
from the time thathe was firſt made Conſul, to his preſent Confulate. —_ 
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this ſpace of time being almoſt twenty years, compriſed likewiſe the Con- 
{late of Ceſar, and thoſe of his Party had ſome ſuſpicion that it was done 
to affront him; for why run ſo far back ? they remonſtrated therefore to 
Pompey, that it was more convenient to provide againſt preſent Evils, than 
togo torip upold ſores, and put to pain ſo many conſiderable perſons, a- 
mong whom they named Ceſar himſelf. He ſeemed to take it amiſs they 
had alledged Ceſar, as not being ſuſpeted with any of thoſe crimes ; not- 
withſtanding he reduced the time to begin from his ſecond Conſulate, bur 
he would not utterly ſuppreſs the Law, ſaying, that the puniſhment of 
theſe crimes was of great importance towards the re-eſtabliſhment of a 
perfe&t good order in the Common: wealth. After this Law was ratified; 

reat number of Proceſſes were formed, and that the Judges might be 
free from all fear, himſelf fate Preſident, attended by a ſtrong Guard of 
Soldiers. The firſt condemned in their ablence were 47:0 for the death of 
Clodins, Gabinins convifted to have violated Humane and Divine Right, by 
entring armed into SU without the order of the Senate, and againſt the 
prohibition of the Sibyls z with Hpſens, Memmins, Sextus, and many 0+ 
thers for having bought their Offices. As for Scaurus, when many people 
tumultuouſly entreated for him, Pompey cauſed the Uſher with a loud voice 
to tell them they ſhould expe& the ſentence of the Judges; and becauſe 
notwithſtanding they continued to make a great broil with the Accuſers, 
Pompey's Soldiers fell upon and killed ſome of them , {ſo after ſilence made, 
Scaurus was condemned to Baniſhment z and for Gabinzs, . beſides Baniſh- 
menthis Goods were confiſcate. The Senate after having given praiſes to 
Pompey, augmented his Forces with two Legions, and extended his autho- 
rity over all the Provinces of, the Empire. Some days after, the Law of 
Pompey promiſing impunity to whoever would accuſe another : Memmins 
one of the condemned ſummoned to Judgment 7. Scipio Father-in-law to 
Pompey, and guilty of the fame crime : upon which, Pompey having chan- 
ged habit: imitated him ; and Memmirs, after having complained of the 
ill orders in the Common-wealth, let fall his ſuit. | | 


And now as if the time of his DiQtatorſhip were expired, Pompey 
made S$pio his Colleague for the reſt of his Conſulate. Notwithſtanding 
he laboured hard for thoſe were to ſucceed him in that-Dignity,- keeping 
the ſame power he had before, and diſpoſing alone of all things in the 
City ; for the Senate had ſo greatan affeCtion for him, that Ceſar grew jea- 
lous. And indeed in his Conſulate he had not at all conſidered that ſi- 
preme Order, whereas Pompey in a little time had reſtored the languiſhi 
Common-wealth, without diſobliging any of the Senators, ———— 
his Office forced him to it : but though the baniſhed men from all parts 
gathered themſelves about Ceſar, giving himcounſel to have a care of. Pom- 
pey's Law, of which he was the principal obje& , he ſeemed not to believe 
any thing of ir, and comforting them in their misfortunes, ſtdl/ſpoke of 
Pompey with applauſe. However, he obliged the Tribunes to paſs an Or 
dinance by which he had leave to make a demand of the Conſulate the ſe- 
cond time, though abſent, the which was granted him by the conſerit of 
Pompey himſelf yet Conſul. But doubting the Senate-owed him no good 
will, and fearing if he deſcended to the condition of a private man, his E- 
nemies would treat him but ill, he contrived all ways poſſible, thathe:might 
not quit his Army till he was deſigned Conſul ; wherefore he demanded of 
the Senate the continuation of his Commiſſon for ſome time, at leaſt in-the 
hither Ga#/, if he could not obtain it in both. AZarcettus; who ſucteeded 

Pompey, 
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Pompey, oppoſed it ; whereupon Ceſar told him that brought him the news, 
This here ſpall pain it : clapping his hand on the Hilt of his Sword. He 
had formerly founded the new Coma under the a and given to the City 
the Privileges of the Latine Cinies, that 1s to ſay, whoever had been Ma- 
giſtrate a whole year together was by right a Freeman of Rome, which 
gave another occaſion to AZarce!l.is to ſhew his ſpite for finding at Rome 
an Inhabitant of Comz, who the year before had exerciſed the Magiſtracy, 
and was therefore reputed a Citizen of Roe z, to affront Ceſarghe cauſed 
himto be beaten with Rods ( a puniſhment theFnever make a Roman Ci- 
tizen ſuffer, what ever his crime be) and treating him as a Stranger, bid 
him go find out Ceſar and fhew him the print of his ſtripes. So arrogant 
was this man; nay, {o far did malice tranſport him, that he would have 
ſent Succeſſors to C:z/zr before the time of his Commiſſion was expired ; 
but Pompey, whether he thought it diſhonourable for him to ſuffer ir, or 
that he eat to be Ceſar's Friend, would not let that brave man who had 
ſo well ſerved his Country receive an atront for ſoſhort a time. Beſides, 
none doubted but at the time lunited he muſt return to the condition of 
private perſons; wherefore they deiizned Conſuls for the approaching 
year ZEmilins Pauias, and Cloatrs / 7arcill's Nephew to that Marcellus we 
were ſpeaking of. And the Digiuity of the Tribune of the People was 
givento Cxrioa man in favour with the multitude, and withal yery eloquent. 
Theſe were three declared Enemies to Ceſar, of whom Clodirs would ne- 
ver be drawn to his Party what ever money he offered him , Paulus b 
means of*fifteen hundred Talents was wrought upon fo as not to be againſt , | 
him; and Curio, who was almoſt riined with his debts, gave himſelf bh ay _ 
wholly up to him for ſomewhar a greater ſum. Paulus with his money twenty thouſand 
built a moſt magnificent Palace, which is {till to be ſeen, called by his own *** 
name, and is one of the moſt beautiful Works of the City. Cyurzo, that 

he might not appear to paſs all of a ſudden to the contrary Party, propoſed 

a Law for the reparation of the High-ways, of which he f Abs 2 | a Com- 

miſſion for five years, he had no thoughts of gaining it, but only ſought an 

occaſion of Rupture with thoſe of Pompey's Party, who he knew would not 

fail to oppole it ; in which he was not deceived. 


Clodius then ſpoke of ſending Succeſſors to Ceſar, becauſe the time of his yg 
Commiſſion was paſt ; whereupon Paulus kept ſilence : Curio, who ſeemed - © 
concerned for neither Party, applauded Clodius's motions ; but he added, 
that Pompey ought likewiſe to quit his Provinces, and diſmiſs his Armies, 
and thus the Common-wealth delivered from all fear, would be in perfe& 
liberty. And when ſeveral alledged that not to be juſt, Pompey's time not 
being expired, Cur:o began to cry out aloud, and proclaim to Il, that they 
ought not to ſend Succeſſors to Ceſar, if Pompey did not likewile quit his 
Governments, and that they being one jealous of another, the City would 
never be in peac2, but by taking the command from both. He ſaid all 
theſe things becauſe he knew Pompey would keep his Provmces and his Ar- 
mies ; and perceived well thatthe people had an averſion for him, becauſe 
of the Law he had made againſt Largeſles and Bribes ; wherefore the peo- 
ple, who thou _ this opinion generous, highly praiſed Cario, who only:for 
the defence of the publick liberty, did not ſtick to oppoſe himſelf to the 
hatred of both of them , ſo that ſometimes they brought him to his Houſe 
with univerſal applauſes, ſtrewing Flowers in his way as he paſſed, who 
like a couragious W reſtler durſt engage in a Combat fo hard and adventu- 

Tous ; for nothing was accounted more daring than to oppoſe Pompey : 
| 24 yet 
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et at this time he was not in the City, being ſick and gone to take the 
gduntry Air, from whence he wrote tothe Senate : his Letter began with 
railing Ceſar for his noble AQtions ; then he proceeded to amplifie what 
le had done himſelf, and that the third Conſulate being offered him, toge- 
ther with the Provinces and Armies, he had not accepted of all theſe things, 
only to ſettle a better order in the Common-wealth : But, faid he, what 7 
have iccepted almoſt againſt my will, 7 will willingly reſign to thoſe that would 
reſmme them, ont expetting till the time limited by the Command be 
aff. This Letter waswnit with much artifice to perſwade all the world of 
e's integrity, and make Ceſar at the ſame time odious, whoeven af- 
terthe time of his power expired, would not lay down Arms. Being re- 
turned to the City, he talked after the ſame manner, nay, —_—_— at 
prefent todepoſe himſelf, and ſaying, that Ceſar his Friend and Ally would 
not think i hard to dothe like, and that it waseaſle to believe, that after 
ad laborious Wars againſt the moſt warlike people of the world, and 
having ſo far extended the Dominion of his Country, he would be content 
to paſs the reſt of his life in Honours, in Sacrifices, and in Repoſe, of which 
keftood in need. Hefaidnot all this but with deſign to haſten the ſending 
Succefſors to Ceſar, whilſt he contented himſelf to promiſe. But Curio 
diſcovering his cunning, told him, it was not enough to make promiſes 
if oy were .not preſently executed, that Ceſar ought not to diſarm unleſs 
he difarmed alſo; and that it was neither advantageous for him to foment 
private eninitics 'by this authority ; nor for the Common-wealth, that fo 
| <rog] wegfes ſhould be in one man's hands; whereas being divided between 
wo, one would curb the pride of the other, if he attempted any thing a- 
painft the Senate and People of Rowe. He purſued his Diſcourſe, decla- 
ng ey; Pompey, laying, that he aimed at Sowereign Power, and if 
Xhe of Ceſar could not keep him within bounds of Duty, he would ne- 
verbe kept in ; and therefore it was his advice, thatif they would not 0- 
bey the authority of the Senate, they ſhould dedare them both Enemies, 
and tiſe Forces to make War upon them. Curio deceived all the world 
+by 'uttering 'this his judgment, and quite cancelled the opinion, that ever 
he had been way mn by Ceſar's Gift; but Pompey grew angry, and'after 
having ſeverely threatened him, retired in diſcontent toa Houſe he had in 
the Suburbs, that the Sente began to enter into diſtruſt both of the one 
+18 /the other. However, they eſteemed Pompey more affeRionate'to the 
© good ; for they had'not yet forgot the odious Conſulate of Ceſar. 
ſhere were likewiſe ſome whoſcriouſly believed, that the City could not 
*be feeure if Pompey firſt diſmiſſed his Forces, becauſe his Rival puffed up 
-with 'the ſucceſs of his Arms was abroad extremely powerful. Curio 
thwarted that - opinion, by ſaying, that on the contrary they had need of 
Cefaritoreduce'the other. But ſeeing they could not follow his advice, he 
miſſed the Senate without any thing reſolved on ; for the Tribunes of the 
People have power todo it, which gave cauſe to Pompey to repent his having 
Te-t bliſhed the authority of 'the Tribunes which ${z had almoſt utterly 
quaſhed. Yetit was agreed inthe Senate before they parted, that Pompey 
"and Czſar ſhould each ſend a Legion into Syria, to defend that Province, 
which mightbe invaded after the loſs ſuſtained in Parthia. That being re- 


ſolved'on, Pompey, purſuing his old cunning, ſent to redemand of Ceſar a 


Legion he had lent him when 7riturins and Cotta his Lieutenants were 


*7wen'y fve defeated; whereupon Ceſar -gave every Soldier * two hundred and fit 


CYoWns. 


'Prachms, and ſentthem to the City with another of his own ; but becauſe 


danger appeared towards S7ia, they paſſed their Winter Quarters at Capra. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe that led them ſowed a great many ill reports of Cz/ar; and aſſured 
Pompey, that Czſar's Army tired with long labour, and willing to ſee their 
Country, would without any difficulty ſubmit themſelves to him {4 ſoon as 
he ſhould paſs the Apes ; which they either ſaid todeceive Pompey, or out 
of ignorance ; for Cz/ar had none but good and faithful Soldiers, whether 
it were that being accuſtomed to War they loved it, or that led by intereſt; 
they were fixed to him, by thoſe profits which ordinarily attend ViQtories, 
together with the liberality of their General. Indeed he gave profuſely to 
them to prepare them to the execution of his Dees of which they were 
not ignorant, nor therefore became they lels affeCtionate to him; but Pom- 
pey giving credit to the reports brought him, neither made any Levies of 
Men, oor any other preparations capable to ſuſtain ſo greata War. To 
roceed, when they next in Senate debated this Aﬀair, and that the Fathers 
ke their opinion one after the other, the Conſul by a wile having de- 
manded them apart if they were of the opinion to take away Pompey's 
Command, many were of a contrary mind, and after asking ifthey thought 
it. convenient to ſend a Succeſſor to Ceſar, they all agreed to it : But Curio 
then asking anew if they would not that both ſhould diſmiſs their Forces, 
there was but two and twenty contradicted itz and three hundred and ſeven: 
ty all affeQtionate to the ” x9 good, followed 'Cnrio's judgment : where- 
upon the Conſul diſmiſhng the Aſſembly, cryed out, Yell then, rake Cxlar 
for your Mafter.. Soon atter a falſe rumour coming that Cz/ar had paſſed 
the Apes, and was marching direAly to the City, all the World was 
allarm'd, and the Contuls propoſed to the Seriate to ſend for the Legions 
were at Capua, to employ againſt him as an Enemy of the State. Where- 
upon Curio ſaying that the news was falſe, the Conſul grew angry, and ſaid, 
Since in conſulting of Aﬀairs with all the Senate, 7 am hindred from provi- 
ding for the ſafety of the Common-welth, 7 will provide alone according to the 
power which Thave. After which, going out of the City with his Colleague,: 
and preſenting a Sword to Pompey : He order you, laid he; my Colleagne and 
Tto march againſt Czſar, and fight for your Country; and to that purpoſe we 
give you that Army is at Capua, or in any other place of Italy with power to 
raiſe Forces at your diſcretion. He declared he would obey them, becaule it - 
was their command, but adding withal theſe words, f no better Expedient . 
can be found, Which he did craftily to perſwade them of the ſincerity. of 
his intentions. | 


Though C#rio had no farther power in the Adminiſtration of the Com-. Ty, 
mon-wealth, a Tribune not being permitted to go out of the circuit of the t 
Walls, yet he deplored-in-all Afſemblies of the People the preſent ſtate. of 
Afairs, and was fo bold as to demand in full Senate, that all People ſhould 
be forbid enrolling themſelves in the Forces levyed by Pompey :.. but ſeeing 
helaboured -in vain, and loſt all hopes of being able to ſerve his Friend, the 
time of his Tribuneſhip being almoſtpaſt, and likewiſe growing fearful for. 
himſelf, he departed on .a ſudden to goand find out Ceſar, who being lately, 
returned from Z»gland, had crofſed that * Gaul which is bounded by the:+ xrancey 
Rhine, and paſſed the pes with five thouſand Foot and three hundred. 

Horſe : He methim. on the way to Ravenna, which is the Frontier of /ta- 
hy, and the laſt Town of his Government, where he received Curio with 
all poſſible teftimonies of good will ; and after having thanked him for tha. 
ſervices he had done him, deſired his counſel in what he had to do. Cur#6: 
adviſed him to ſend as ſpeedily as he could for his Forces, and lead them to 
the City ; but Ceſar choſe rather firſt to try ſome way of: Accommodation, 
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wherefore he writ to his Friends that they ſhould endeavour to obtain of 
the Senate, that he might only keep wo Legions with the Government of 
the hither Gar! and 7hria,. tillfuch time as he was named Conſul, and thar 
he would deliver up,to whoever vw ſhould ſend for Succeſſor, all the reſt 
of the Province, and all the remainder of his Forces. Pompey was content 
4 with this propoſition ; but becauſe the Conſuls oppoſed it, Ceſar writ to the 
£07 for Senate a Letter, which Curio, having rode * three thouſand and three hun- 
ten Miles, dred' Furlongs in three days, gave to the new Confuls as they entred the 
Palace: the firſt day of the year. In the beginning he -u_ in advanta- 
eous terms of the great things that he had done , then he proteſted thar 
he was ready to quit his command, ſo Pompey would do the ſame, bur if 
Pompey kept it, he would keepit too, and ſhould ſuddenly be in the City to 
revehge the outrages done as well to him as to his Country. When they: 
heard theſe laſt words, they all cryed out that he declared Wat, by this Let: 
ter, and immediately nominated for his Succefſor Z. Domitizs, who de- 
parted ſoon after with four thouſand Men new levied : and becauſe 4nthony' 
and Caſſius, Tribunes of the People, were of Curio's mind, the Senate grew: 
{a much the hotter againſt him, andgiving Pompey's Army the tame of the 
Army of the Common-wealth, de that of Ce/ar Enemy to their 
Country. And art laſt: Marcellus and Zentulus Confuls ordered thoſe Tri- 
bunes to go out of the, Senate, for fear leſt without having regard totheir 
Dignity, though facred,. they ſhould be evilly treated. Theh Anthony 
leaping from his Seat in Choler, invoked with great cries the faith of mens 
Gods, and lamented that an authority which had hitherto-been held 
ſacred was ns longer in ſecurity, and that they ſhamefully drove from the 
Senate. thoſe who propoſed fſaving' advice, as if- they. had been guilty of 
Murder, or ſome other crime. After having ſaid theſe words, \he departed 
ina fury, foretelling, as if he had been a Divine, ' the Wars, Proſcriptions,: 
Banzſhments and. Confiſcations wherewith the City was. threatened, and 
making horrible imprecationsagainſt.thoſe who were the cauſe-: of all their 
miſeries, Curio and Caſſius withdrew likewiſe with bim ( for Pompey's Sol- 
diers were already come to environ the Palace ) andthey departed all three 
together in the Habit of Slaves upon hired Horſes, and ſo gotto Cefar. He 
ſhewed them in the condition they were to his Soldiers, to enrage them the 
more, telling them, that after all ther great {ervices they were declared 
Enemies to their Country, and that thoſe great men had been{hamefully 
driven out of the Senate, becauſe they had only faid a word in their de- 


. © The War-being thus declared on both fides, the' Senate, who believed 
thatthe Army out of Gaul could not come in a longitime tbCafar,: and that 
With ſo. few: Forces as he had he would not take the Field, 'gave order to 
Pompey to ſend for out of Theſſaly thirteen thouſand Men that: were of the 
old boldiets, and toenrolmen in pay of 'the moſt warlike Nations tirxcum- 
adjacent, with power to take'money out of the Treafury to defray the ex- 

(nia pane of the War: and mcaſe the publick money ſhould fail, there were. 
eral private men would'advance it, till--ſuch time as it could be levyed 
mn. the Cities of Zaly, which they laboured todo with muck haſte and 

. Tgour. For Cz/ar's part he had ſent people to bring this Army, -but being) 

omed tofucceed more'by diligence, ſtriking a; terrour and hardineſs, 
* than-any mighty. preparations, he reſolved tobegin. this great Whr with hus' 
five” thouſand Men , and 'ſeiſe of. ſome places-of : ax 5/3 were: com-: 
modgious for him : firſt / he-ſent before to” Kizmim me Centurions - 

en 
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Men who were to enter the City as Paſſengers, and then all of a ſudden to 
ſiſe on that City ( the firſt that offers it ſelf coming from Gam) and him- 
felf in the Evening going out as if he had found himſelf ill after a Feaſt, 
leaves his Friends, and mounting in a Chariot drove himſelf the ſame way; 
followed at a diſtance by his Cavalry z; when he came to the Banks of Rub;- 
con he ſtopped ſome time, looking upon the water, and thinking of the ca- 
lamitieshe went about to be the cauſe of, if he paſſed that River in Arms; 
Atkrigthturaing to thoſe of his Train ; Ay Friends, laid he, if 7 paſs not 
this River immediately, it will be to me the beginning of all misfortunes, and 
of Tdo'paſs it, I goto make a worldof people miſerable : and therewithal as if 

e had been preſſed forward by ſome Divinity, he drave into the ſtream; 
and croffing it, cries with a loud voice Z7he Zot is caſt. From whence 
continuing on his way with ſpeed, he ſeiſed on Rimini by break of day, 
and all inan inſtant places Garrifons in all the good places of that Country, 
which he reduced either by force or favour. Mean while, as it happens in 
theſe unexpeRted Allarms, the whole Country was filled with people flying; 
the Countrymen forſaking their Habitations, and nothing was to be heard 
but Cries, and Lamentations, and Groans, yet no man knew from whence 
this diſorder came, but all imagined that Ceſar was upon them with all his 
Forces: The Conſuls receiving the news, gave not Pompey, who perfetly 
underftood War, leiſure to prepare himlelt, 'and take his own time, they 
began topreſs him tobe gone out of the City, and make Levies of Forces 
in /Zraly, asif Rome had been in immediatedanger of being taken and plun- 
dered. And the Senate ſurpriſed with ſo unlooked for an irruption, were 
terrified; and began to repent they had not accepted thoſe reaſonable con- 
ditions offered by Ceſar ; but this was not, till fear had opened their eyes, 
and led them back from Partiality to Reaſon, for now men talked of a 
great many Prodigies and extraordicary Signs which had appeared in the 
Heavens, thar it fad rained Blood in many places, that in others the Statues 
of the Gods had ſweat, that many T_ had been ſtruck with Thun- 
derbolts, that a Mule had engendred, beſides an infinite of other things 
which ſcemed to foretel the change of the. preſent ſtate, and the ruine of 
the.Commoen-wealth, ſo as it ſhould never bere-eftabliſhed ; wherefore 
they made Vow$and Prayers as in a publick Conſternation. And the:peo- 

fe” remembring again the miſeries they had ſuffered becauſe of the- Diſ- 
entions of Sy/la and Marins, cryed out, that they ought to take away the 
Cormand as well from Ceſar as from Pompey, ſince that was the only 
means to prevent # War : Cicero himſelf was of opinion that Deputies 
ſhoold be fent to Ceſar to treat an Accommodation, but the Conſuls abſo- 
lately oppoſed it. Favonivs quipping at Pompey becauſe of a word he had 
ONCE: fie with too much arrogance, Bid him ftamp:on the groandwith his 
Foor, and fee if any armed Men would rife. To which Pompey. anſwered, 
7 or will want none ſo youwill follow me, and are not troubled toleave the City, 
anB$1raly it ſelf if there be occaſion : for people of courage, {aid he, do not 
make liberty confift in the poſſeſſion of Lands and Houſes, they cannot want in any 
place they come to ; and if they loſe not their courage, will ſoon recover their 
Flouſes and Lands. | | 


After having ſaid theſe words, and proteſted he would hold him for an 
Enemy, that out of fear to loſe what he poſſeſſed, deſerted the Com 
wealth inextreme danger, he went out of the Palace, and foon after out 
the Ciry, to joyn the Army that was at Capna, The. Copfuls followed him 
preſiandy, butthe other Senators weighed it a little longer, and ſpent all = 
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night in the Palace, without reſolving any thing : andat length as ſoon as 
it was break of day the greater part followed the ſame way after Pompey. 
Mean time, Ceſzr having reached at Corfininm Z. Domitius, whom they 
had ſent for his Succeſſor with four thouſand Men; of which he had alrea- 
dy loſt a part, he beſieged himin the City, from whence endeayouring to 
eſcape, the Inhabitants ſtopped him at the Gate, and brought him to Ce- 
ſar, to whom the Remainder of his Forces yielded themſelves ,. he received 
them kindly, that he might draw others by their —_— and withour 
doing any wrong to Domitius, he ſuffered him to go whither he pleaſed , 
with all his Equipage, hoping by this courteſie to oblige him to take. his 
Paxty, yet without hindring him from going to find out Pompey. Theſe 
things being donein ſuch an inſtant, Pompey on the other ſide marches from 
Capua to Nucera, and from Nuceras to Brunduſium, that he might from 
thence paſs to Zpire, where he deſigned to eſtabliſ}; the Seat of the, War, 
he writ toall Provinces, and thoſe. that commanded them, to Kings them-. 
ſelves, to Sovereigns, and particular Cities, that with all convenient 
ſpeed they ſhould ſend him what Forces they could ſupply him with, in. 
which every one laboured with all his power. He had his own particular 
Army in Spain, ready to march at his firſt command, and for thole Legions 
he had with him he gave one part of them to the Conſuls, whom he ſent 
before into ZEpire, they embarquing at the ſame time at 5runduſium, .hap- 
pily croſſed the Gulf, and landed at Dyrrachium, which ſome by miſtake 
think to. be Fpidamanum ; for Fpidamnus King of the Barbarians, who in- 
habited thoſe Countries, built near the- Sea the City to which he gave his 
own name ; and Dyrrachus his Grahd-lon by his Dzughter, whom they {aid 
was begot by Neptune, added to this City a Port which they call Dyrrachi- 
un, This Dyrrachus-being in War with his Brother Hercules, returning 
from £ythrea, aſſiſted himron conditica to have a part of the Country for 
his reward. Hence comes it that the Dyrrachians call him their Founder, 
as having part in the Lands which they poſleſſed, not that they diſavow 
Dyrrachus, but they -are well pleaſed out of vanity to derive their original 
froma God, rather than a Man. ?Tis reported,' that in- the Fight Hercales. 
ignorantly ſlew Zon4us the Son of Dyrrachus, and after RG Payeo him all 
Funeral Honours, threw the Body into the Sea, which from him was called 
Tontiam:: Some Phrygians having deſerted their Country, ſeiſed afterwards 
on this, and on the Ciry it {elf, where they remained a long time, till after 
them the like was done by the Taulantieni, who are a people of Zlhris, 
and again by the Liburnians another Nation of {ria who uted to rob their 
Neighbours in very. {wift Brigantines, which the Romans after- 
wards making uſe of, called Liburnicks. The Dyrrachians chaſed away 
by the Liburnians, having called to their afliſtance the Corcyrians, power- 
ful by Sea, drove out again the Liburnians, and received into ther City 
part of the Inhabitants of Corcyra, to whom in all likelyhood they gave ha- 
bitation in the Port z and becauſe the name of Vyrrachinn was thought a 
name of ill Augury, they called it Zpidamnun, atter the name of the City 
which ſtands at a good diſtance from the Sea : and ſo Zhucydides calls it, 
though to this day the old name carries it, and it be called * Dyrrachium. 
The Conſuls were already arrived, when Pompey led the reſt of his Forces 
to Brunduſum, expetting the return'of the Flect to:tranſport them 3; and 
Ceſar coming thither to-beſiege him, he hindred his forming a Siege till ſuch- 
tune as the Fleet arriving in the Evening, he embarqued, leaving only fo. 
defend the Wallsa party of his beſt Soldiers, who mA the lacs paghe | 
on thoſe Ships he had left for them z and having the Wind favourable, —_ 
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Ceſar hereupon found himſelf at a ſtand, he knew not on which ſide to 
turn himſelf, or where he ſhould tv his moſt advantage begin the War. 
He ſaw that from all parts Forces came to Pompey, and he was fearful leſt 
the Army of old Soldiers he left in Spain, ſhould fall into the rear of him, 
if he went to purſue thoſe that ſeem'd to fly from him. In the end he re- 
{olved to march firſt of all for Spaiz, and having drawn off five Bodies of 
Armies, left one at Brundfum, another at * Hydrunto, another at 7aren- , 
tum for the Guard of Zraly , he ſent 0. Yalerius with another toſeiſe on 2 
Sardinia, becauſe it was fruitful in Corn and Aſfnixs Pollio went by his 
orders with another into Sicily, where Cato commanded. At his firſt 
coming Catoasking him if it were by Decree of the Senate, or Ordinance 
of the People, that he thus entred armed into a Province of which another 
was Governour, he made him only this ſhort anſwer ; He that is vow Ma- 

fter of Italy ſent me hith'r, To which Cato having replyed, That for the 
good of the Province le forbore to m—_ the affront till anothertime, 
embarqued himſelf for _—_ to go and ſeek out Pompey. As for Ceſar 
himſelf having drawn off ſome Forces towards the City, he came thither, 
and finding the people affrighted with the miſeries they had undergone in 
Sjlla's time, he reaſſured them, exhorting them to haye better hopes, ma- 
king them fair promiſes, and juſtifying his clemency to las Enemies by the 
example of Domitins, who being fallen under his power, he had ſent awa 
with all his Equipage, not doing him the leaſt diſpleaſure. After which 
he broke open the Treaſury, and notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by 
Metellus Tribune of the People, whom. he threatened to kill if he gave not 
over, carried away that Treaſure which no man till then durſt touch. Some 
fay it was put there during the invaſion of the Gauls, with publick execra- 
tions on al nba be ſo bold as to touch it, unleſs it were to make War 
upon the ſame Gauls: but Ceſar - faid he delivered the Common-wealth 
from thoſe imprecations when he conquered the Gauls z and fo there was 
no more danger on that ſide. He gave to Zxilizs Zepidas the Government 
of the City, and to Marc. Anthony the Command of all the Forces of /a- FY 
ty, and of Zaly it ſelf. Asfor the other Provinces he nominated Gurzo Sus 
ceflorto Ceto in Sicily 5 to Quintus Valerius he gave the Government of Sar- 
dinia, to C. Antonias that of {Uhyria, to Licinius Craſſus the Ciſal ine Gopd. 

He likewiſe gave order for the ſpeedy fitting out two Fleets for the Guards 
of the Ionian and Hetrurian Seas, of oneof which he made Hortenfius Ad- 
miral, .and of the other Dolabella.. Haying thus ſufficiently :fortified {taly 
againſt any attempts Pompey might make , -he advanced towards Spain, 
where being arrived he ſet upon Perreins and Afranius Pompey's Lieute- 
nants, over whom he at firſt got no advantage, being.entamped DEAT the 
Enemy about * Zed: in a high-place ſurrounded with Rocks, whitherhe © .. 
could not cauſe any Corn or Forage to be broughthim, but over the Bridges om 
of the River Segre, the River ſwelling on. a-ludden with the Winter Rains, 
broke down the Bridges, ſo that thoſe who were gone :to guard the 
Carriages that wereto come to Ceſar's Camp, not being,able torepals th 
River by reaſon of-this accident, were all cut -in pieces by ,Petreins's Men.z 

and Ceſ27 himſelf with the reſt of the Army were hardlyputto it, to pals 

over the reſt of their Winter, .being to hgogunt? Fanune, ill Weather, 

and the Enemy, who in a manner held them beſieged. But Summer being 

come, 4/4215 and Petreins retreating into the:farther Sp4w to joyn _ 
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ther Army newly ſet on Foot, Ceſar got before and croſſed them in their 
March, continually intrenching himſelf in their way, and gaining the 
Paſſages. One Evening part of their Army being advanced with deſign to 
chuſe a place proper to encampin, found themſe]ves inveſted ; 1 that ſee- 
ing no way toeſcapethe Soldiers, by litting up their Bucklers made a ſign 
that they yielded. But Cz/ar, togain his Enemies by clemency, ſent them 
to Afranins, without ſtopping one, or ſuffering a Dart tobe wrown at 
them, which occaſioned that there was continual entercourle between the 
two Camps, and in common diſcourſe they began to talk of an. accommo- 
dation, for already were Afranms and many of the Officers of opinion, 
that they ſhould quit Spaiz to Ceſar, ſo he would grant them a fafe retreat 
to Pompey, when Petreins running through the Army began to cry our a- 
gainſt this propoſition, and to kill with his own hand all {uch of the con- 
trary Party as he found in his Camp, and this in ſogreat madneſs, that he 
ra kSword into the Body of one of his own Tribunes who would have 
ſtopped him in this fury ; whereby the Soldiers enraged at this cruelty did - 
but the more eſteem the clemency of Cz/ar. It happened by chance that 
he cut off their way to goto water, which put Petreius and Afranius intoa 
neceſſity of demanding a Conference between the two Armies. It was a- 
greed that they ſhould quit Sai, on condition that he would condu@ them 
tothe River ar, and from-thence would permit them to retreat to Pom- 
pey.' : When they were arrived at the Banks of that River, he cauſed all the 
Romans and Italians they had in the Army to be drawn together, and ſpoke 
tothem in this manner : | 


:-x+7-. The Oration of Ceſar. 


"Os know, my "Enemies, ( for you will underſtand me beſt by that name ) 
YL that [did ns injury to thoſe ff were ſent before to mark out a place to 
encamp in, they yielding to diſcretion: norto your ſelves when 1 had reduced 
you to want of water ; though Pertreius finding a Party of my Men on the other 
ſide the Segre cut them all in =” : if you think your ſelves obliged to any ac- 
knowtedgments for th:ſe kinaueſſes, pray make report of them to all Pompey's 


Soldiers. | 


After havingfaid theſe words, he ſuffered them in all ſaftety to paſs the 
River, and made - 0. Caſſius his Lieutenant in Spazm. 


' * At the ſame'time Atius Farus commanding Pompey's Forces in Africa, 


* x aſſiſted by Fuba King of Mauritania in favour of their amity and alliance : 


Cariohad a deſign to go make War upon him, and paſſed out of Sicily with 
twoof Cezſar's-Legions upon twelve long Ships, and ſome other Ships of 
Rurthen : being landed at Uz-ca he put to flight ſome Numidians in a fmall 
Engagement of Horſe ; and thereupon ſuffered his Army drawn q 1 in Bat- 


ralia to proclaim him Emperour. This was an Honour which _ 


Soldiers gave to their Generals as a Teſtimony of their Valour, and whic 


' the Generals accepted after having done ſome exploit in War : but at pre- 


ſent, as far as Ican underſtand, this acclamation 15 made to none but who 


had ſlain tenthouſand of their Enemies. But to proceed, whilſt Curio was yet 


upon 
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{x hundred killed, beſides many more wounded, and Curio loſt only one 
Man. Mean while, as Z#b4 came on with his Forces, falle intelligence was 
brought to Curio, that the King was returned from the River Bagrada, 
which was not far off, to repulle his Neighbours, who had made an ir: 
Tuption into his Kingdom, and had only left Saburra with ſome few Forces : 
Curio believed it, and in the greateſt heats of Summer, and about three 
hours in the day made his Army march towards Sabrra, through ways full 
of Sand and Dirt, and no Water, for all Streams were dryed up by the 
heat of the Summer, and the King himſelf with Saburra were ſeiſed of the 
River ; whereupon Curo fallen trom his hopes, made a. {wift retreat to- 
wards the Mountains, equally incommoded with heat, thirſt and weari- 
neſs. The Enemies having obſerved it, paſſed the River, and drew up 
their Army in Battalia, and he was ſo imprudent as to come down into the 
Plain with his Forces, tyred as they were, and bring them to fight. The 
Numidian Horſe having inveſted him, he ſuſtained them for ſome time, by 
giving ground, yer keeping his Battalions cloſe, but ſeeing the Enemy con- 
tinued their charge, he once more regained the Mountains : Pollio fled 
in a good hour to the Camp near Utica, for fear leſt Yarns taking the oppor- 
tunity ſhould make ſome diſorder ; and Curio again raſhly renewing the 
Fight was killed, and all thoſe with him; fo that after Po/lio not one re- 
turned to Htica. After this ill ſucceſs of Curio's raſhneſs near Bagrada, the 
Enemies cut off his Head, which they carried to King Z#ba : and when the 
news was brought to the Army which he had left near Utica, Flamma who 
commanded the Ships got oft to Sea with his Fleet before any of the Land 
Soldiers could embarque, fo that Polio was forced to get into a Boat to go 
and entreat ſome Merchants which were about to enter the Port of rica, 
to bring their Ships cloſe toſhore without the City, and take inhis Soldiers: 
His prayers were ſo urgent, that ſo;ne of them in the night came near the 
Beach, but the Soldiers thronged ſo faſt intothem, that ſome of them ſunk 
to the bottom, and thoſe who got out to Sea were thrown over-board by 
the Mariners for the Money they had about them. Thoſe who ſtayed be- 
hind at Utica fared nota whit better ; for next morning yielding themſelves 
to Yarus, Fuba coming, thither, made them all be ſet upon the Walls, and 
faying they were part of his Spoils, cauſed them to be {lain with Darts, not- 
withſtanding all the entreaties of Yarus to ſave their lives. Thus two Ro- 
man Legions going into Africa under the conduCt of Curio periſhed with all 
their Horſe, light armed Foot and Baggage : and Zuba thinking he had done 
Pompey a great piece of ſervice returned into his Kingdom. 


About the fame time Anthony was defeated by Dolobella one of Pompey's 
Lieutenants in /{lyria ;, and another Army of Ceſar's that was at Placentiz 
mutinyed againſt their Officers, under pretence that they ſpun out the War 
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+ tbr thiry in length, and that they payed not the Soldiers the thirty Minas * a Head, 

Moor — which on had promiſed them at Brunduſinm. As ſoon as he had advice 
of it, he haſtened from Marſellia to Placentia, where finding the Soldiers 
ſtill diſorderly, he ſpake to them in this manner: 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


Ou know my uſual diligence, and ſee well, that the length of time where: 

of you complain proceeds only from our Enemies flight, whom we can- 

not yet overtake ; and yet notwithſtanding, you who have enriched your ſelves 

in Gaul, ſerving under me, and are engaged to me not for a part of this Har, 

but till it (ball be quite finiſhed, forſake me in the height of the buſineſs, you mu- 

tiny againſt your Officers, and would commani thoſe you ought to obey ; mbere- 

fore being ateſtimony to my ſelf of the affeition 1 have always born you, 7 will 

treat you according to Petreius's Zaw, and decirate the: ninth Legion becauſe 
they have been the firſt Mutiniers. 


At theſe words all the Legion began to weep, and the Tribunes threw 
themſelves on their Knees to beg their pardon. Atlaſt Cz/ar after ſome de- 
nyals ſuffered himſelf to be overcome, and pardoned the whole Legion, 
fave only fix andtwenty Soldiers, who appeared to be the Ring-leaders of 
the Mutiny, of whom yet he put only twelve to death, to whom the Dice 
proved unlucky ; and it being made evident, that one of theſe twelve was 
abſent at the time of the Mutiny, Ceſar in his ſtead condemned to death the 

Centurion who had impeached him. The Mutiny of Placentia thus ap- 
peaſed, he returned tothe City, which he ſtruck with a general fear, and 
withour ſtaying for a Seſſions of the Senate, or the ſuffrage of any one Ma- 
giſtrate, created himſelf DiQator ; but either thinking this ſupreme De- 
greeof Honour might expoſe him to envy, or poflibly judging it fuperflu- 
ous, eleven days after (as ſome ſay) he deligned himſelf Conſul with 
Servilins 1ſauricus, and made Governours of Provinces, or changed thoſe 
already in Command as he pleaſed. To 47. Zepidus he gave Spain, to 2. 
Albinius Sicily ; to Sextus Peducens Sardinia ; and to Decimus Brutus the 
new Province of Gau/. He likewiſe diſtributed Corn to the People, then 
much ſtraitened with Famine ; and at the requeſt of the ſame people con- 
ſented to the return of the Exiles, except only of Milo. But when th 
demanded a Releaſe of their Debts, into which they had been forced to 
run by reaſon of the Wars and Tumults, it —_ impoſhble for them to 
pay, becauſe the inheritances they might otherwiſe ſell to clear themſelves 
were now valued at nothing, he abſolutely refuſed it ; yet he created Cen- 
fors to put a value on things to be fold, and ordered that the Creditors 
ſhould take them as ready Money, and 1n part of fo much of their Debts 
as they ſhould be valued at. That done, about the depth of Winter he 
{ent Commiſlaries of War to all his Armies, to bring them to the Ren- 
dezvous he had appointed at Brwndzſium; and departed from the City in 
the Month of December, without ſtaying for the firſt day of the next year, 
as his Quality of Conſul a him. The people went out in greatcrowds 
to attend him, both to pay him that Honour, and to beg of him to make a 
reconciliation with Pozzpey ( for it was more than likely that which OE. 
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of the two got the Vitory would become Maſter of the Common-wealth ) 
and he by great journies went on towards Brunduſinm. 


Pompey on the other ſide without any intermiſſion cauſed Ships to be 
built, Forces to be raiſed, Money to be gathered in ; and having taken for- 
ty of Ceſar's Ships in the * Superiour. Sea, waited for his paſling over. 
Mean while he continually employed his Soldiers in ſome exerciſe, where 
himſelf was ſtill prefent,and in perſon began any work eyen beyond what his 
age ſeemed to give leave to,which gained him all Mens Hearts,who throng- 
ed in. from all parts as to ſome Spettacle to ſee his Exerciſes. Cef{ar's. Forces 
were compoſed of ten Legions : and for Pompey,” he had five Legions which 
went over out of /taly with their Horſe, two of which remained of Craſ- 

fas's Forces which he had led againſt the Parthians, and ſome part of-thole 
who went into Zeypt under Gabinizs, all amounting to eleven Legions of 
Italians, .and about ſeven thouſand Horſe, beſides the Auxiliary Troops of 
fonia , \ Macedon , Peloponneſus , 'Beotia, the Archers of Crete , and the 
Slingers of Zhrace, .he had likewiſe ſome Gaul and Galatian Horſe, and 
Comagenians ſent him by Antiochus, Cilicians, Cappadocians, and ſome 
Soldiers of Armenis the lels, Pamphylia, and Piſidia. He deſigned not to 
make ule of all theſe Strangers to bear Arms, but deſtincd the greateſt part 
of them to labour in the Trenches and other Works, wherein he would not 
employ the Italians, that he might not divert them from the Exerciſe of 
Arms. Theſe were his Land Forces ; for thoSea he had ſix hundred long 
Ships fitted and armed for War, a hundred of which beſides Seamen were 
filled with Roman Soldiers, on whom was the chiefeſt relyance, beſides a 

reat. many Ships of Burthen which carried his Ammunition and Provi- 

10ns 3: the Command of all this Fleet was committed to ſeveral Vice-Ad- 
murals, over all whom 7. Bibalus was Admual. Things thus prepared, 
he cauſed: all the. Senators and Knights he had with him to aſſemble toge- 
ther, andat the Head of his Army thus ſpake to them : | 


The Oration of Ponipey. 


He Athenians ( Gentlemen ) formerly deſerted the IValls of their City, 

when they fought in the defence of their Liberty, becauſe they thought 
the Men compoſed the City, and not the Buildings, by which means they ſoon 
recovered them, and in a ſhort time after built them much more beautiful than 
before. Our Predeceſſors likewiſe went out of Rome, when the Gauls like a Tor- 
rent invaded them, and Camillus returning with them from Ardea, regained 
it in the ſame condition they had left it. Jn aword, thoſe that are ie think 
their Country every where, where they can preſerve their liberty. Theſe exam- 
ples and the hopes of a like ſucceſs have obliged us to come hither, not to for- 
ſake our Country, but the better to prepare our ſelves to defend it, and to re- 
wvenge it's cauſe upon him, who havins a long time deſigned to oppreſs it, 1s be- 
come Maſter of it by their means whom he hath with gifts corrupted. He,T ſay,who 
being by you declared Fnemy to the Common-wealth,hath by his audacious Enter- 
priſes invaded the authority of the Senate and Roman People, and given the 
Government of your Provinces to thoſe of his Fattion, to ſome that of the City, 
and to others that of Ttaly. Fudge after this, what violence and cruelty he will 
forbear to exerciſe towards his Country, if we be ſo unhappy to let our ſcl'ves be 
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bvercome, He, who commits (uch inſolenties in the beginning of 8 War where- 
of he fears the event, and whilſt he is liable to receive the puniſhment of his 
Crimes, which is what we ought to wiſh and hope to ſee by the Divine Afi ance; 
for he hath in his Party none but Hretches corrupted by the Money he hath dr aw; 
out of our Province of Gaul, who choſe rather to be his Slaves than to live e- 
qually with other Citizens : for my part Inever was wanting, nor ſhall not be 
wanting to expoſe my ſelf to all y fo of 13 gy 1 offer my (elf to perform 
the Funttion of General or Soldier ; andif 1 yet have the ſame good fortune 
and the ſame experience which hitherto have made me every where vittorious, 7 
beſeech the Gods they may prove advantageous to my Country, and that 7 may 
wot be leſs happy now when the Diſpute is whether 7 ſhall prevent it's being op- 
preſſed, than when I extended the Bounds of its Empire. We have _ to 
hve confidence in the protection of the Gods, and in the Fuftice of our Cauſe : 


for never can any be more juſt and honeſt to whoever loves his Country and the 


Commonwealth. Beſides thoſe great preparations we have made both by Sea 
and Land, and the Forces will come in tons from all parts as ſoon as the Har 
is begun, is ſufficient to encourage us, for all the Levant Nations as far as thoſe 
bordering on the Fuxine Sea, nhether Greeks or Barbarians, are of our fide, and 
all the Ki of thoſe people who are either the Romans Friends or Allies or 
mine, will us Soldiers, Arms, Proviſions, and all things neceſſary, Lee 
ws 80 then, and give to our Country the affiſtance it merits, which your Firtae 
exaits from you, and my good Fortune demands from me ; but remember al- 
ways-Czlat's Pride, and with readineſs toobey my Orders, 


Pompey's laſt words were followed by a general acclamation of the whole 
Army, Senators and other perſons of Quaiity, whoall defired him to lead 
them whither he thought fit. Buthe conſidering that it was the very worſt 
ſeaſon of the year; and beſides, imagining that C2/ar impeded in the Ciry 
the creation of Conſuls, would not attempt to croſsa Sea uſually tempeſtu- 
ous, before the end of Winter, gave order to thoſe commanded the Sea 
Forces to guard the paſſage, and ſent his Army into Garriſons in Zheſſaly 
and Macedon; 1o little foreſight had he of what might happen. 


As for Ceſar he departed, as we have faid, in the Month of December for 
Brunduſium, that by this unlooked for diligence he might ſtartle the Enemy, 
and finding neither Proviſions nor Military Preparations, nor indeed thoſe 
Men he hoped to find, he aſſembled thoſe were therez and thus ſpoke to 
them : 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


Hough we are now ( Fellow Soldiers ) in the depth of Winter, and that 

other Troops that ought to have been here are not yet come, nor ſuch Pre- 
parations made as 1 expected, yet I am ſo firmly perſwaded, that diligence 
has been the principal thing has given me ſucceſs in all my Undertakings, and 
ſo much aſſured of your Generoſity, that nothing can retard the reſolution Theve 
taken to paſs over into Epire. YVherefore let us leave here our Baggage and 
Servants, that the Ships not being over-peſterd may with more comveniency car- 
ry us, and wecroſs the Sea without being perceived by owr Enemies, let us oppoſe 
Our 
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our good Fortune to the bad Heather ,, and if Our numbers be but ſmall, let 


our courage ſupply that defett, let ws furniſh out our wants at the Enemies Ex- 
pence. All thoſe things they have in ſuch abundance will be 0urs as ſoon as we 
are landed, and we ſhall fall on the braver when we know we have no hopes but in 
Viitory. Let us go then and make our ſelves Maſters 
their Proviſions, A their Baggage, of their Servants, whilft the cold ſhuts 
them up in their Houſes, and Porapey thinks 1 am ſpending the Winter inthe 
City in the pomps of the Conſulate, and in Sacrifices, Tour ſelves know how 
much ſudden Garprike are advantageous in Har. 7 will perform a brave ex- 

loit only by going before, ordering things neceſſary, -and preparing a ſecure re- 

eat for thoſe are to follow us. Tcould heartily wiſh you were already on boat d; 
that the time Twaſte in talking might be ſpent in failing ; ſo great an earxeſt- 
neſs Thave to let Pompey ſee me whilſt he thinks I am amuſing my ſelf in exer- 
ctfing the Conſulate in the City. Though I am ſure of your good will; yet 1 ex- 
pet# your anſwer. 


All the Soldiers cryed owt he ſhould lead thern whither he pleaſed : as 
ſoon as he deſcended from the place whence he had ſpoke to them, he cauſed 
five Legions and fix hundred choſen Horſe to march towards the Sea; who 
being embarqued, rode at Anchor, becauſe of a Storm that happened, as 
is uſual inthe Month of December. The contraty Winds (do what they 
could ) ſtayed them till the firſt day of the following year, when two Le- 
gions more coming to + of he cauſed them to emberk on the Ships of Bur- 
then ; for he had left thoſe few long Ships he bad for the Guard of Sicily 
and Sardinia. They then ſet fail all together z and the whole Fleet being 
carried by the Storm tothe Ceraunian Rocks, there landed them, and went 
immediately back to fetch the reſt of the Army. Ceſar with thoſe he had 
marched towards Orica, but becauſe the ways were rough and narroiy he 
was often forced to file off ; fo that had there been any ſuſpicion of his 
March, it might eaſily have been ptevented, becauſe of the craggineſs of 
the ways. Atlength having about break of day with much labour got to- 
gether all tis Army, he preſented himſelf before the City, where he that 
commanded, by conſent of the Inhabitants; who thought it not convenient 
to ſhut the Gates againſt a Roman Conſul, brought him the Keys, and af- 
 terwards continued on his Party in the fame Quality of Govetnout of that 
place. Zacretins and Minutivs wlio were on the other fide of Orice with 
eighteen long Ships to guard the Ships of Burthef which carried Corn to 
Pompey, hearing of this Surrender, funk the Ships and Cornto the bottom, 
and fled to Dyrrachiam. From Orica Ceſzr haſtened to Apollonis, where the 


Inhabitants having opened the Gates, 7iberins the Governour left the 
City. 


Ceſar after theſe fortunate Beginnirigs, drew together his Fofces, and let 
them know how by the meats of his diligence and the favour of Fortune he 
had ſurmounted the Difficulties of the Seaſon, croffed a great Extent of Sea, 
with Ships, taken Orica and Apollonia without fighting, atid already (as he 
had foretold) gained from the Enemy what things they wanted, even before 
Pompey had ktiowledge of it. But if now we can, {aid he, make our ſelves 
Maſters of Dyrrachium, where Fangery Magazines both of Munition and 
Previſion are, all that he with ſo much Coſt and Pains has been ſtoring up toge- 
ther will become your Recompence. Having faid theſe words, he went tight 
to the City, continuing his Mareh Night and Day by long and difficult 

Ways. 
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ways. air rye aging hereof, advances from AZacedomia to pre: 
vent him, cauſin&-all along 'ss he paſſed," trees to'be'cut down; Bridges 


| 
broken; atid-all-Proviſions tobe burnt, to retard Ce/a#'s March if he ſhould 
come that 'way3* for he thought (as indeed it was'true) the preſerving 
of his Stores was-of no ſinallf importance. The Soldiers of both Armies 
wett 16 eaper *to®gain Djrrachinm firſt, that if in ariy place they ſaw at a 
 diftance' either the-duft ir2yſed by theit Fellows, or Fire, or Smoak, they 
preſently imagined it-was the Enemy, and tun as if they had been'torun a 
race z*they-gave themſelves\ neither” time"to eat, tor to ſleep, but with 
Shoutsabd Hollds;enconraged one another, "preſſing their companions for: 
warts follow the'Guides,” which in thenghtcarried Torches before them; 
and which: ſometimes cauſed preat tumwults, and as often Allarms'as if the 
Enemy had -been\wpon "then; ſome quite” tired 'thitew ny ther Bag- 
gage; and: others” privately withdrawing out of: the*Body, ſtopped in the 
Valleys totake a little repoſe which they ſtood in need of, and preferred be. 
fore the fear or danger they might be in of their Enemies. Yet inthe end 
of this Contention between the two Parties, Pompe) got firſt to Dyrrachinm, 
and lencamiped near the Walls, he ſent prelehtly is Fleet to Orica, which 
returned under Ws obedience; and after catiſed the Seato be guarded with 
more diligenee tin before.” ' Gif pitched his Camp'diteAly againſt him, 
on theother ſideof 'the River 2a, whith parted the two Armies, where 
yetthete happened ſome Horfe $kirmiſhes, now one Party and then ano- 
therpaſſing the-River, but neither wouldehgage with'all their Forces, be- 
cauſe: Powpey thowght good firſt to exetcxe his Forces that were newly le- 
vyed, and Czſz-expected thoſe that were'ts come from'Brundyſiunw. He 
thouphr if they Nayed till-Spting, and then ſhould come over with Ships 
of-Burthen (and he had no'other ) they could no way be ſecured, Pompey 
having tuch a number of -Galleys to defend the paſſage”; but if they em- 
barqued during Winter, they might flip by their Enemies, who flow tay 
harboured in the I{lands, orit they were engaged, might open themſelves 
a paſſage by the violence of the-W inds,” and the Bulk ot their” Veſlels, 
wheretore hedid alt he could to haſten their coming. = 
And therefofe!!o0t of impatience that the reſt of his Army came not 
from Brunduſi.»4, he reſolved hiraſelf to go privately over, thinking they 
would ſooner follgw him than any other z wherefore without diſcovering 
hisdefign to any one, he ſent three of his Slaves to a River not above twelve 
Furlongs diſtant,. to ſecure ſotne very light Boat, and a good Pilot, as if 
he had an intention to ſend him upon ſome delign, and feigning himſelf ill, 
role from Table where he deſired his Friends to continue, and taking the 
habit of a private man, mounting his Chariot, came to the Boat as Ceſar's 
Meſſenger. He had given orders to his Slaves to command the Manners 
what they had to do, whilſt he kept himſelf concealed under coverlids and 
the darkneſs of the night. Though the wind were contrary, and very ra- 
ging, the Slaves made the Pilot put oft, bidding him be of courage, and 
make ule of his time to eſcape the Enemy, who were not tar from them, 
>they laboured ſo hard, that by force of Oars they got the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver, where the Waves of the Sea beating againſt the ſtream of the River, 
the Pilot ( who on the other ſide was afraid of falling into the Enemies 
hands ) did all was poſſible for man to do, till ſeeing they gained nothing, 
and the Seamen nor able to pull any longer he left the Helm. Then the 
Conlul diſcovering-his Head, cryed out, Conrage, Pilot, fear no ſtorm, for 
thou carrieft Czlar and his fortune.  Whereupon the Pilot and his crew a- 
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ſtoniſhed at theſe words, redoubling their force. paſſed the Mouth of the 


River, got out to Sea; but becauſe the Winds and the Waves {till drove 
them towards the Lee ſhore in ſpite of all their endeavours, and day 
approaching, the Mariners fearing to be diſcovered by the Enemy, Ceſar 
angry at fortune that envyed him, fiffered the Pilate to regain the River; 
and the Boat preſently running afore the Wind, came to the place from 
whence they ſet out: Ceſar's Friends admired at his boldneſs ; others 
blamed him for having done an ation more proper for a private Soldier 
' thana General; and he ſeeing his deſign had not ſucceeded, and that it was. 
impoſſible for him to m_ over without being known, ſent Poſthumins inhis: 

ce. He firſt had charye to tell Gabinis that he ſhould preſently em- 

rk the Army, and bring it to him, and if he refuſed, then to addreſs 
himſelf to Anthony, and at laſt to Calenns, and if none of theſe three had 
ſpirit eiough to execute theſe orders, he had a Letter for the Army in gene- 
ral, by which the Soldiers were exhorted to come over and follow Poſt 
humins, landing at any place they could, without regarding the Ships ; for 
he had more need of Men than Ships, ſo much confidence had he in for- 
tune, indeed more than in prudence. 


Pompey then judging he ought no longer to delay, drew out his Army 
in Battalia, and cauſed them to advance againſt Ceſar , but two of his Sol- 
diers being entred into the River to found the Ford, and one of C2/ar”s Men 
having flain them both, he took this as an ill preſage, and led back his 
Forces into the Camp, though many lamented the loſs of ſo fair an gcca- 
fion. As for the Forcesat Brunduſinm, Gabinins refuſing to follow the or- 
ders brought by Pofthumias, with all that would follow him, went the way 
of ria by Land, taking ſuch long Marches, that his Men being quite 
tired, the Inhabitants of the Country cut them all in pieces, for which 
Ceſar could not yet be revenged, being engaged in affairs of more impor- 
tance. Azthony ſhipped away the reſt, and having the Wind right aft, 
paſſed in ſight of Apollonia ohh a merty Gale ; but abonit Noon the Wind 
beginning to ſlacken, they were diſcovered by twenty of Pompey's Galleys, 
who made up towards them, they were fearful left the Stems of the long 
Ships running on board them ſhould pierce through and ſink them ; how- 
ever, they were preparing to fight, every Man laying hold of his Slimg, his 
Javelin, or Arms of the like nature : when on a ſudden there ſprung up a 
freſher gale than the former ; ſo that Anthoxy ſetting his low Sails, went 
ſpooning away before, whilſtthe others not able to bear Sail, were toſſed 
too and fro, where the Winds and Waves pleaſed, and at length driven in- 
to the Narrows, and caſt upon Lee ſhores where there were neither Port 
nor Harbour. Thus Azthony ſafely recovered the Port of Nympheum 
without loſing more than two Ships, which unfortunately running upon 
the Flats were taken by the Enemies. Ceſar having now with him all his 
Forces as well as Pompey, they pitched their Camps inſight of each other, 
upon eminencies where each entrenched themſelves, raiſing out Forts, 
which were often attacqued by one Party and the other, one General {till 
ſtriving to block up the others Army, and cut them off from Proviſions, 
ſo that there happened many Skirmiſhes. Ih this new mode of making 
War, as Ceſar's Meri one day proved the weaker in a Fort aſſailed by the 
Enemy, a Ceriturioncalled Seva, farnous before for many gallant aCtions, 
being wounded in an eye, leaped from the Rampart, and making a ſign 
with his hand for ſilence, as if he had ſomething to ſay, he called to one of 


the Centurions of the contrary Party, a Man of Reputation, to mou r] 
als 
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faid, Seve the life of one of thy own quality, ſave the life of thy Friend, ſend 
body tolead Je ; the Ar Hos ] as I am. _ Veg | rex Door 
diers ſtepping in to receive him as a Runaway, he ſlew one before he ſu- 
ſpeed the deceit, and knocked the other down. He did this ation out of 

deſpair he was in of being able to defend the place, but it ſucceeded 
Lande than he imagined ; for this happy ſucceſs ſo raiſed the courage of his 
Companions, that they repulſed the Enemy, and remained Maſters of the 
Fort. Minutins who commanded had agreat ſhare in the Glory as well as 
inthe danger of this Aſſault ; for *ris ſaid his Buckler was ſix and twenty 
tinies-pierced through, and he was wounded in the eyeas well as Sceva ,, 1o 
Ceſar honoured them both with many Military Recompences. Mean time, 
he had formed intelligence in Dyrrachium, and upon hopes the place would 
be delivered to him, he came witha {mall company to the Gate which is 
near the Temple of Dien« ; but hisdeſign being diſcovered, came off again 
without doing any thing. The ſame Winter Scipio, Father-in-law to Porn- 
pey, bringing him another Army out of ria, was ſet upon in Macedo by 
C, Calvifins, whom he defeated, and flew him a whole Legion, fourſcore 
Soldiers only eſcaping. There came now no more Proviſions to-Ceſar by 
Sea, Pompey being the ſtronger, wherefore the Soldiers were forced to 
make Bread of a certain kind of Herbs, pieces of which being by ſome 
Runaways brought to Pompey, thinking it would be to him a joyful preſent : 
inſtead of rejoycing at it, /Yhat ſort of Beaſts, ſaid he, have we to deal 
with ? Ceſar now pinched with neceſſity drew together his Forces, reſoly- 
ing toengage-Pompey whether he would or no ; but Pompey being now poſ- 
{cited of ſeveral good Forts, kept cloſe in his Trenches, which ſo much 
troubled Ceſar, that he undertook a work almoſt impoſſible, and ſcarcely 
credible, which was to incloſe all the Forts Pompey had,with a Trench drawn 
from the Sea, judging that though his deſign took not effeft, he ſhould 
gain the reputation of a man capable of great things z for this Trench muſt 
have been * twelve hundred Furlongs inkength. Pompey on his part drew 
Lines and Trenches direCtly oppoſite to Ceſar's Works : thus one cluded the 
Enterpriſes of the other. 

At length there happened a great Fight between them, wherein Pompey 
bravely repulſing Cz/ar's Men, and having put them to flight, purſued them 
to their very Camp. Many Colours they took, and had taken the Eagle of 
a Legion, if the Standard-bearer who carried it had not thrown it with all 
his force into the Trenches, that he might preſerve it for C2ſar , for the 
Roman Soldiery have a great refpeCt for their Standards : Ceſar with other 
Companies came to the relief of thoſe that fled, but ſo terrified were theſe 
too, that as ſoon as they beheld Pompey at a diſtance, though they were near 
the Camp, it was not poſſible for Ceſar to ſtop them, nor to make them go 
in again, nor ſo much as to hearken to him, the Soldiers fled away in dif- 
order without ſhame, without reaſon, or without any thing to oblige them 
toit : Ceſar might well run up and down, and with reproaches ſhew them, 
that Pompey was yet a great way off. This hindred them not from throw- 
ing down their Arms, and flying, or elle ſtanding {till filent and immove- 
able, fixing their eyes upon the ground with ſhame and confuſion, ſo great 
was that panick fear had poſſeſſed them. There was an Enſign who, as 
his General would have ſtopped him, preſented him the point of his Jave- 
lin, but he was upon the ſpot puniſhed by the Guards as he deſerved. Thoſe 
who eſcaped into the Camp were ſo caſt down, that they kept no Guard at 
the Gates, nor lined the Rampire, but the Trenches were left without = 


to defend them. All men believed that Pompey might have thrown himſe 
into 
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into the Camp with the Flyers, and ſo have made an end of the War, if 
Labienns, ee God would have it ſo) had not perſwaded him rather to 

urſue thoſe he had routed, then march up tothe Trenches , him thercfore 

e believed, whether it were that he was not in ſuch haſte asto make an 
end of all at once, or that ſeeing the Camp defenceleſs, he feared ſome 
Ambuſcade, or elle being victorious, ſcorn'd thar little advantage. Going 
therefore to charge thoſe were ſtill abroad, he made yet a great Slaughter, 
ſo that in two Engagements in one day he gained twenty eight Colours, 
and twice loſt the opportunity of ruining his Enemy beyond redreſs. And 
Ceſar himfelf ſtuck not to ſay that that day the War had been ended; had 
his Enemy known how to make uſe of his Victory. 


Pompey after this glorious Succeſs, wrote largely of it to the Kings and 
Commonalties ; and conceived hopes that in a ſhort time Ce/ar's Army, ei- 
ther oppreſſed by Famine or terrified with this Diſgrace, would yield them- 
ſelves to him ; ny the Tribunes, fearful of being puniſhed for a fault 
they knew themlelves guilty of. But they and all the Soldiers touched with 
Repentance as by Divine Inſpiration, conteſſed themſelves Criminals ; and 
afflicted themſelves the more, that their General ſpoke kindly to them, and 

rarited them Pardon before they asked it : They would not forgive them- 
elves ; but with a wonderful Change, deſired, as a Puniſhment of their 
Fault, they might be decimated, according to the cuſtom of their Ance- 
ſtors ; but he would by no means admit it ; which encreaſed their ſhame 
the more, that they ſhould be guilty of ſuch Cowardize in prejudice of the 
beſt Man of the World, and who moſt delerved their Faith and their Ser- 
vices. They beſought him that at leaſt he would puniſh the Enſigns, who 
had beenthe Cauſe of this Rout ; for in flying they had only followed their 
Colours : and ſeeing Ceſar could not reſolve to do that, but with much ado 
would conſent to the Puniſhment of a few, his Moderation begot in the 
minds of the Soldiers a General Joy. They began all with one voice rocry 
out that he ſhould lead them againſt the Enemy, that by gaining a new V1- 
Qtory they might wipe away their Infamy ; and in the ſight of their Gene- 
ral they ſwore by whole Companies one to the other, never to return from 
the Fight but Victorious. Wherefore his Friends adviſed him to take the 
Army at their Words, and make tryal of them upon this height of Repen- 
tance, before their Zeal grew cooler : But he anſwered them before all 
the Multitude, that he would chuſe a time more proper to ſhew them the 
Enemy ; exhorting them then to remember the good Will they now pro- 
teſted : and in private he told his Confidents, that it was convenient to let 
that fear, which ſo late a loſs had imprinted, be worn a little out of the 
minds of the Soldiery ; and by temporrzing, let the fierceneſs of his Ene- 
mies, heightned by their late Victory, be likewiſe a little cooled. He con- 
feſſed withal he had committed a great fault in coming to encamp ſo near 
Dyrrachium, where Pompey had all things in abundance ; whereas if he had 
drawn himſelf farther off, they might have met with equal Difhculties. 
Atter having diſcourſed in this manner, he came to Apolloziz, and from 
thence privately by Night took his March towards Zheſſaly , and on the 
way, coming to a little City called Gomphes, that refuſed to open their 
Gates, he took it by Storm, and gave the Plunder to his Soldiers ; who ha- 
ving long endured Scarcity, fed now beyond meaſure, and filled themſelves 
with Wine ; eſpecially the * Almains, whoſe Drunkenneſs made them ridi- 
culous toall the reſt : So rhat here again in all appearance, Pompey loſt a 
fair occaſion of Victory by not purſuing an _— he deſpiſed ; but lying 
L till, 
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Rill, whilſt in ſeven days March he got into Zheſſaly, and encamped near 
Pharſalia. It is reported there happened at Gomphes a thing very memo- 
rable, thatin an Apothecary's Shop there were found twenty Old Men, all 
People of Quality, lying groveling upon the Ground, with Caps by them, 
in the poſture of Drunken Men, dead without any Wound ; and another 
ſitting in a Chair, who, atting the Phyſitian, had preſented the Cups to 
the reſt. 


After Ce/ar's Departure, hey 4 held a Council of his Friends ; where 
Afranius Advice was, that he ſhould employ the Sea-Forces, in which 
they were the ſtronger, to purſue Ceſar now flying and neceſſitous, and to 
incommode him what they could, whilſt Pompey with the Land-Army paſt 
ſpeedily into /raly, which favoured their Party, and where the other had 
no Forces z and placing good Garriſons both in Gaul and Spain without ſtir- 
ring from home, {ſettle the Seat of the War in the Capital City of the King- 
dom. Burt this Advice, though perfealy good, was not followed ; they 
choſe rather to believe thaſe who maintained that Ce/ar's Army would ſoon 
by Famine be forced to ygeld to them ; or if that happened not, yet after 
the Succeſs of Dirrachium, it was no great Task to give PerfeQtion to that 
Victory ; that beſides, it would be a ſhame to let Ceſar fly without purſu- 
ing him, or to let it be faid that the Vanquiſhed and the Vanquiſher fled 
each their ſeveral ways. Pompey therefore moved by theſe Arguments, but 
principally out of Conlideration of the Eaſtern Nation, and of Zacins Sci- 
p#o, leſt any diſgrace ſhould happen to him in Macedon and beſides this, 
aſſuring himſelt upon the Alacrity of his Soldiers, who ardently defired to 
fight, tollowed Ceſar : And as well as he encamped near Pharſalia, at a- 
bout thirty Furlongs diſtance from him, Proviſions were brought to him 
from all Parts; for he had before fortifyed the Paſſages, the Havens and 
the Forts; ſo that he had continual Supplies by Land, and every Wind 
brought him ſome by Sea. Bur Cle/ar had no more than what he daily with 
much difficulty {ent out to forage for ; yet, for all that, none of his Men 
forſook him : On the contrary, as if they had been animated by ſome Di- 
vine Spirit, they teſtifyed an incredible earneſtneſs to fight. They confide- 
red that being all Veterans, trained to War for ten Years together, and ha- 
ving to deal only with Raw Soldiers, they ſhould prove the ſtronger , but 
if the War were {pun out in length, and they forced to labour in Trenches 
and other Works, Age already growing upon them, the conſuming more 
time would be to their diſadvantage : Wherefore they deſired no longer de- 
lay ; thinking it better totry the Fortune of Arms, than to fight longer a- 
gainſt Hunger and Famine. On the other fide, Pompey, who knew all theſe 
things, judged there might be danger in coming to an Engagement, and 
committing himſelf to the hazard of a Battel with experienced Men, whom 
Deſpair had made capable of attempting any thing ; and who were beſides 
commanded by Ceſar, the moſt fortunate General of the World : But that 
he might more ſecurely and with more facility defeat them, fireitned as 
they were, and already weakned with want of all things, the Coun 
where they lay not being over fertile, and they having no Sea-Port, nor fo 
much as a Ship to eſcape in : He therefore reſolved, and ſurely with a great 
deal of Prudence, not to fight ; but vanquiſh his half-ſtarved Enemies by 
ſtarving them more. But having with him a great number of Senators of 
the ſame Quality with himſelf, the Choice of all the Roman Knights, and 
many Kings and Potentates, they all exhorted himto give Battel ; ſome out 
of Ignorance, others having in their Heads the Victory at — O- 
thers 
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thers relying upon the great number of their Forces, in which they had tlie 
advantage ; and ſome, who, weary of the War, choſe rather to hazard 
Viftory at one puſh, than attend it from good Condut. They ſhewed 
him Cz/ar provoking him to fight, and always drawn out in Battel. But he 
turned that Example againſt themſelves ; and told them, Ceſar did that, be- 
ing forced to it by Famine, and that he oughtthe rather to lie quiet; the more 
Ceſar was ſtreitned for want of Proviſions. 


 Andyetatlaſt, ſeeing all the Army, puffed up with the laſt Victory, de- 
ſired to fight ; and that many Perſons of Quality reproached him that he 
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loved to command, and that he ſpun out the War with deſign to maintain - 


himſelf ſo much the longer above ſo many People his Equals ; that they cal- 
led him King and Azamernon, becauſe Azamemnon had likewiſe comman- 
ded Kings during the War ; he was conſtrained to forego the Reſolution he 
had taken. And now Fortune, which had not been over-favourable to him 
in many other Accidents of this War, forſook him quite. He grew fainter 
and {lower than ordinarily he uſed to be ; and prepared for this Fight much 
againſt his Will, to his Ruin, and the Loſs of thoſe who counſelled him to it. 
Ceſar had that Night ſent out two Legions togo fetch in Corn ; for praiſing 
Pompey for temporizing, and believing he would continue to do ſo, he en- 
deavoured nothing, more than the bringing Proviſions to his Camp from all 
ſides : But when he had a little notice that his Enemy. was diſpoled to give 
Battel, he was very joyful, conjecturing him forced toit by the head-ſtrong 
humour of his Soldiers ; and cauſing thoſe two Legions ſent out for Forrage, 
ſpeedily to return, he gave allhis Men Order tobe in a readineſs : About 
Midnight he ſacrificed to Mars and Venus his Mother (for it is faid, that the 
Family of the Z«4:t had their Original as well as Name from Zulus, Son to 
e/Exeas) and withal, made a Vow to build a Temple in the City in Honour 
of that Goddeſs. After the Sacrifice, there having —— a ſtream of 
Lightning, which extended it ſelf from Czſar's Camp over that of Pompey's: 
Thoſe of this Party promiſed themſelves a bright and glorious Victory ; but 
Ceſar interpreted it to his advantage ; ſaying, he was going with one blow 
to extinguiſh all the Glory and Power of Pompey. As Pompey ſacrificed the 
ſame Night, the Viftims eſcaping, could not be retaken, a Swarm of Bees 
came and ſet upon the Altars : There was raiſed a little before Day in Pom- 
pey's Army a Panick Terror which yet himſelf going from Qyarter to 
Quarter, appeaſed, and after flept ſoundly ; and when his Friends waked 
him; told them, he dreamed he was dedicating a Temple in the City to Ve- 
z«s the Victorious : His Familiars and his Soldiers, who had heard nothing 
of Ceſar's Vow, rejoyced mightily atit, they believed the Advantage cer- 
tainly theirs, and began to deſpi e the Enemy, and dothings more by im- 
pulſe of Paſſion than Reaſon ; in ſo much, that ſome crowned their Tents 
with Laurel, which is the Token of ViCtory, and made their Slaves pre- 
are Magnificent Feaſts : Nay, ſome there were who diſputed among them- 
216 for Ceſ2r's High Prieſthood. Pompey, who had great experience in 
what related to War, had an averſion for all theſe things ; but he let not his 
- Anger break forth, for it would have been a trouble to him, neither did he 
now think it ſecure to reprove People who loved rather to command than 
obey, and who by their Importunity had forced him to aCtagainſt his Judg- 
ment. So ſ{tupifyed was now this Great Man, who had ever before been 
{o happy ; whether he were troubled that his Counſel was lighted, b_ 
ſo perteCtly good, and that he was conſtrained to hazard the ſafety of fo 
many Men, together with his own Glory, which neyer yet had any like it ; 
3 or 
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or whether his Genius preſenting to him his approaching Misfortune, appa- 
led him, being juſt at the point of loſing in one moment fo great and fe 
an Authority. However, at length having faid to is Friends, that who- 
ever gained the ViQtory that day, would bethe Commencement of infinite 
Calamities to the Roman People, he began to draw up his Army in Battel : 
from whence ſome making reflexion on theſe words which on a ſuddain heat 
eſcaped him, have believed that if he had been Viftorious, he would have 
e himſelf Maſter of the Commonwealth. 


Now, to give an Account of the number of the Forces on both Parts, 
without having recourſe to that Multitude of Authors, who fo ill agree in 
this Point, I will follow the grayeſt of the Romans; who report entity the 
number of the Italians, as the principal Force of the Army, and make little 
mention of the Auxiliaries, whom indeed they had but little conſideration 
of. Ceſar had about two and twenty thouſand Men, of whom about a 
thouſand were Horſe ; and Pompey had half as many more, of whom a- 
bout ſeven thouſand were Horſe : So that moſt credible Authors fay, that 
there were about ſeventy thouſand Italians in both Armies ; thoſe who are 
moſt modeſt ſay, fixty thouſand z and thoſe who are boldeſt, four hundred 
thoufand ; of whom ſome lay Pompey's made more than half, others that 
Ceſar's were but one third ; ſo difficult it is, exa&tly to know the truth. But 
however it were, both the one and the other Party placed their chief Rely- 
ance on thoſe of that Nation : Not but that Ceſar had good Auxiliary For- 
ces; he had French Cayalry, and a great number of Tranſalpine Gauls, and 
Grecian Light Armed Foot of the Acarnanians, Etolians and Dolopes. - But 
Pompey had a great multitude of all the Oriental Nations, as well Horſe as 
Foot ; out of Greece, the Lacedemonians with their Kings, the other Pelo- 
ponneſians and Bceotians;and eyen the Athenians came to this War. Though 
both Parties had cauſed it to be proclaimed by the publick Cryer, that all 
Perſons were forbid touching them, being Prieſts to Ceres, the Inventor of 
Laws ; yet would they come to bear Arms, that they might have the Ho- 
nour to fightfor the Roman Empire. After the Greeks, came Troops of 
almoſt all Nations lying upon the Sea-Coaſts of the Zevant Seas; from 
Thrace, from the H-l:fpant, from Bithynia, Phrygia, Tonia, Lydia, Pamphi- 
lis, Pifkgia, Paphlagontia, Cilicia, Syria, Phenicia, Fudea, Arabia, Cypras, 
Rigaes , with Slingers from Crere, and all the other Iſles. There were like- 
wiſe Kings and Sovereigns with their Forces : Deiotarus, Tetrarch of Gal- 
logracia ; and Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia; Taxites lead the Armenians 
from this ſide the Euphrates ; and Megabates, Lieutenant of King Artabaſus, 
thoſe from beyond that River ; beſides ſeveral little Sovereigns that brought 
what Forces they had. They fay likewiſe, that Cleopatra and her Brother, 
yet a Child, ſent ſixty Gallies ; whoſe Forces were not at the Fight no more 
than thoſe of the reſt of the Fleet, who lay doing nothing at Corcyrs. And 
moſt certain it is that Pompey was not ſo prudent as he ought to have been, 
in not making good uſe of his Naval Forces ; in which he was fo ſtrong, that 
he might always have hindred the bringing ſrom any place Proviſions to his 
Enemy ; but chuſing rather to fight on Land againſt Men hardened to La- 
bour, and accuſtomed to Victory : But it is apparent that the Victory at 
Dyrrachium made him flacken his Care, and that nothing could have been 
more advantageous to Ceſar than that loſs ; for Pompey's Soldiers, grown 
proud with that Succeſs, would no longer obey ; and marched againſt their 
Enemies hand over head. But decreed it was, he ſhould commit this faulr, 
to give Birth to that Empire which extends ir ſelf fo far over the Nations of 
the Earth. | The 
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The Armies being diſpoſed and ready to fight, the two Generals by words XXV 
endeavoured to encourage their Men : And Pompey ſpoke to his in this : 
manner. 


The Oration of Pompey. 


T leneth, Soldiers, you are put in a poſture to fight, rather by comman- 
ding me, than doins what I command : For whereas Twas reſolved to de- 
ſtroy Calar by temporizing, you would needs fight him. Since you, therefore, 
are the Fnaitors of this Battel, and the Arbiters of it, ſhew what you are to 
thoſe Enemies you ſo far ſurpaſs in number : Deſpiſe them as young and vigorous 
Conquerors (hould th: Vanquiſhed, ſurcharged with Age and tired with Jabour. 
Beſides, your advantage over them lies not only in your Preparations and Forces, 
but in the Teftimony of your own Conſciences, in the Fuſtice of your Cauſe ; 
ſince we fight for Liberty, for our Country, for the Laws, for Glory, for ſo ma 
Senators, and ſo many Roman Knights, againſt a /Aan who aims at | wor 4 
his Thefts and Robberies. Let us goon then in good hopes whither your Courage 
leeds you, and remember th: Day of Dyrrachium, when we put to flight the 


ſame Enemy ; and what a great number of Colours you in one day brought away 
your Prize. 


Ceſar, in like manner, encouraged his Men in words to this purpoſe. 
The Oration of Ceſar. 


He moſt difficult part of 9:17 Labours is now at an end, Fellow Soldjers, we 
are no more to fieht with TTinger and Want, we have now only Men to 
deal with ; aud this day will put az: ena toall, provided you do but remember the 
promiſe you made me at Dyrrachium, and inwhat manner you ſwore to one ano- 
ther in my preſence, never to return from the Fight without Vittory, Theſe are 
the Men we are come to ſeek from as far as the Pillars of Hercules ; thoſe who 
durft not ſtand us, but fled before us out of Italy ; theſe, who, after we had fought 
ten Tears tozether for the Glory of our Country, after that we had gained a multi- 
rude of Victories, and added to the Roman Fmpire four hundred Nations in 
Spain, Gaul ad Brittany ; would have deprived us of the Honours due to us, of 
the Triumphs and other Recompences our Services merited. Jn a word, theſe 
whom [ cold never move, neither by the Fuſtice of my Right, nor by the Favours 
7 hxve done them , {or you know how many of them 7have {ct free without doing 
them the leaſt injury, in hopes they would do things rerſonable for me. Remem- 
ber then their Tajuſtice , and if ever you did believe T had any kindneſs or good 
will for yorr, if you have ever experienced my Liherality or received my Largeſſes, 
tet this Day's Actions make good your Acknovledaments. It is no hard matter 
for O!4d S9!diers to overcome FHot-headed Tons fters, unskilled in the Myſtery ; 
and bo lite Children, come to the baſinefs in diſorder, and deſpiſing their Gene- 
ra : for T am certainly aſſured he himſelf leads them trembling, and ſore againſt 
his mind to this Battel +, for (ceinas his Fortune grow old,. he is himſelf grown 
flothful and ſtupid, and does not ſo much command as obey th: Commana 0 26h 
L1F:rto 
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Hitherto T have yet ſpoke to you only concerning the Italians ;, for the Strangers, 
1 would not have you trouble your ſelves, nor account them for any thing ; nor 
would T have you goto charge the Slaves of Syriz, Lydia and Phrygia, only born 
for Flight and Servitude : I know it certainly, and you ſhall fee it, that Pom- 
pey will not give them any place in his Battel. Engage therefore only the Ttali- 
ans ; and if the Stranzers come to run after you like Dogs, when you have routed 
the Italians, ſpare them as your Allies ; bit put all the Strangers to the Sword, to 
' ſtrike a terror in others. But firſt of all, to perſwade me that you remember your 
promiſe, and that you deſire to die or overcome, as you go out of the Camp I com- 
mand you, that your ſelves pull up the Paliſſade, and fill up the Trench, that we 
may have no hopes left but in Vittory : And that the Enemies ſeeing we have no 
more a Camp, may under ſtand that of neceſſity we muſt lodge in theirs. 


After having thus ſpoke to his Soldiers, he left two thouſand of the old- 
eſt for Guard of the Baggage ; and the reſt, as they came outof the Camp, 
pulled up the Palliffade and filled up the Ditch with as httle riſe as wich 
be : Which being told to Pompey by ſome who thought they prepared 
themſelves for Flight ; he knowing their Confidence, began to ſigh, that he 
mult fight againſt fierce Beaſts, whom he might have defeated by Famine 3 
which 1s the only way to reduce B-aſts. But now there was no going back ; 
for as the Proverb ſays, The Knife was at his Throat. Wherefore, leaving 
four thouſand Legionary Soldiers for the Guard of the Camp, he cauſed 
the reſt to march in Battalia between Pharſalia and the River Fripers ; 
where C2/ar planted himſelf direQly oppoſite to him : So that the Front of 
both Battels was compoſed of the Legions, in three Bodies, at ſome diſtance 
one from the other ; whoſe Flanks were covered with two Wings of Horle, 
among whom were mixed Archers and Shngers The Legions, in whom 
both Partics placed their chief Hope, being ranged in this Order, they 
brought on the Strangers, more for $hew than Service. Pompey had a great 
number of divers Languages, out of which he drew apartthe Macedonians, 
Peloponneſians, Peeotians and Athenians, as more accuſtomed to keep their 
Ranks with filence, and placed them near his Legions ; and for the others, 
Ceſar had conjectured he drew them into a Body apart, with Orders to en- 
viron the Enemy as ſ5onas the Battel was begun, and to do what they could 
to break in and plunder Ceſar's Camp, whole Works he had ſeen thrown 
down. pi, Father in Law to Pompey, was in the middle of the Battel, 
L. Domitirs on the Left Wing, Zentulus on the Right, and Afranius ſtayed 
for Guard of the Camp. In Cezſar's Army Sls, Anthony and Cn. Domitins 
commanded ; and he, according to his chſtom, choſe his place at the Head 
of the Tenth Legion : Which the Enemies having obſerved, they oppoſed 
againſt him all their beſt Horſe ; that being the {tronger in number, they 
might inzloſe him. Cz/ar, on the contrary, knowing their deſign, drew 
oft a Body of three thouſand Men of the beſt of his Foot to releive him upon 
occaſion ; and commanded, that as ſoon as they ſaw the Enemy come to in- 
veſt him, they ſhould charge them with their Piles, aiming chiefly at the 
Face ; for young and unexperienced People who | value on their Beauty, 
would be fearful to receive any Wound might render them deformed. And 
now the Generals went through the Ranks to give neceſſary Orders, exhor- 
ting them to ihew their Courage, and giving them the W ord for that my ; 
which on Ce/47's fide was, Venus the /1toriozs ; and on Pompey's, Hercules 
the Invincible. Thus ſtanding in Battalia, they for a long time kept filence 
on' both ſides ; each” Party keeping his Ground, and expeCting when = 
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other ſhould begin the Fight. For they were moved with Compaſſion to 
ſee the greateſt number of Forces that had ever before been ſeen together of 
the Italian Nation, and all Choſen Men, about to expoſe themſelves to rhe 
Hazard and Uncertainty of a Battel, for the Intereſt and Paſſion of two Ro- 
mans, envious of each other : Andas the Danger approached, the Ambiti- 
on wherewith they had hithertg been blinded, began toremit, and give place 
to Fear. Reaſon horing chaſed away the furious Appetite of Glory, began 
to repreſent to them the greatneſs and the Caule of the Diſgrace wherein 
they might fall. Thattwo Men diſputed forthe Preheminence with con- 
tempt of their Lives, and yet neither could promiſe to himſelf theliving in 
the meaneſt Degree, unleſs he got the Vittory : And that for their Ditfe- 
rence ſuch numbers of brave Men were about to hazard their utter Deſtru- 
Qtion. It came likewiſe into their Minds, that having ſolately been Friends 
and Allies, and endeavoured to render each other mutual Service for the 
Support of their Grandeur, they ſhould now draw Swords one againſt ano- 
ther, and oblige tobe Followers in their criminal Paſſion ſo many Generals 
and Officers, among whom nothing but Concord ought to have been main- 
rained, being of the ſame City, and ſome of them Brethren ; for ſo they 
were, having engaged themſelves unawares, as in two different Parties of 
ſo many thouſand Men of the ſame Nation, many extraordinary things muſt 
neceſſarily happen. Thus the two Generals making thele refleQtions, were 
touched with remorſe ; and becauſe this Day was to make one of them the 
firſt orthe laſt of all Men, they could not eaſily reſolve to begin a Fight, the 
Succeſs whereof was ſo doubtful. Some report, that both of them ſhed 
tears. 


The Day was now well advanced, whilſt both Parties thus ſtood viewing 
one another, and the Legions ſtood firm, without moving from their places ; 
till Pompey perceiving that the Strangers, wearied with the delay, kept their 
Ranks but ly ; fearing leſt by their Example the others might take theliber- 
ty to do the ſame betore the Battel began, commanded fir{t to ſound the 
Charge ; which C2/ar on the other fide immediately ſeconded. And now 
the Soldiers, heartned by the found of the Trumpets, and the preſence of 
their Officers ; who going through the Ranks, encouraged them to do well, 
began to march one againſt the other with an incredible Vehemence ; yer 
with deep ſilence, like People who had often been upon the ſame Occaſions. 
When they came within a Dart's Flight the Light-Armed Foot gave the firſt 
Diſcharge, and then the Horſe fell on , where after having given great E- 
vidences of their Valour on both ſides, Pompey's had the Advantage, as be- 
ing more numerous ; and went about to inveſt the Tenth Legion. Where- 
upon Ceſar gave a Sign to his Reſerve appointed for that purpoſe to advance, 
which at an inſtant they did, throwing their Piles at the Faces of the Horſe- 
men z who, not able to bear the Brunt of theſe deſperate Men, nor endure 
that they ſhould pierce their Cheeks and thruſt out their Eyes, fled away in 
diſorder : Which gave Opportunity to C2ſar's Horle, who before were fear- 
ful to be environed, to charge Pompey's Legions in Flank, where they lay 
naked, being deſerted by the Horſe-men. Pompey adviſed of it, gave Or- 
der to his Foot not to advance farther, nor to afſz1l the Enemy, nor to throw 
any Pile z but preſenting their Points to thoſe came at them, to fight ſtand- 
ing their Ground. Some have praiſed this way of fighting invented by 
Pompey, as advantageous to thoſe that are like to be incloſed : But C/ar dil- 
approves it in his Commentaries z becauſe, in caſting the Pile the blow is 


more violent, and the motion gives life to the Courage of the Soldier, whiclz 
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grows cold and faint by ſtanding ſtill, beſides, that it is moreeaſie to over- 
turn thoſe are only planted like Stakes, which now happened ; for after Ce- 


[ar's Horſe had charged upon the Flank, Pompey's Right WINK, which lay 


naked, and ſtood ſtill whilſt they poured upon them at diſtance whole 
Showers of Darts : The tenth Legion came up cloſe to them in Front ; and 
finding them in Diſorder, made them give Ground,; which was the begin- 
ning of the Victory. Inother places they fought with divers Succeſs, and 
every where made a great Slaughter ; yet in a Fight of ſo many Legions 
there was not heard the leaſt Cry, either of the Wounded, or of thoſe that 
fell, fave only the laſt dying Gaſps and Groans of them who gave up the 
Ghoſt in the lame place where they had fought. The Strangers, SpeQta- 
tors of ſo many noble Aftions, were aſtoniſhed to ſee Soldiers fo reſolutely 
keep their Ranks ; in ſo much, that ſurprized with their height of Bravery 
as at a Miracle, they durſt not ſo much as attempt Ceſar's Camp, defended 
only by a few Old People ; but ſtood like Stocks, or Men that had loſt their 
Senſes. But when they ſaw Pompey's Right Wing, preſſed hard by Cz/ar, 
begin to recoil, yet Nil fighting in the ſame manner, pa ſet a running all 
towards the Camp, crying out, they had loſt the Day ; and after having pul- 
led down and plundered the Tents of their own Party, fled every Man which 
way they beſt could. The noiſe of this Rout made the other Legions give 
Ground, firſt in good Order, and defending themſelves the beſt they might ; 
but at laſt, charged home by the Enemy, who now found himſelf the ſtron- 
ger, they likewiſe betook themſelves to Flight. And now Ceſar, to pre- 
vent their Rallying, and to make anend at once, not only of this Battel, but 
of the whole War, didan AQtion of great Prudence in cauling it to be pro- 
claimed throughout his whole Camp, that they ſhould ſpare the Citizen, 
and put the Stranger to the Sword ; for at the ſame time the Vanquiſhers 
purſuing the Vanquiſhed, bid them ſtay there in fatety: And the Proclamati- 
on of thoſe Orders having paſſed from hand to hand through both Armies, 
that Saying, Say there in Safety, ſerved asa word to Pompey's Men, to make 
themſelves be known ; and that the eaſier, becauſe being all Italians, they 
wore the ſame Habit, and ſpoke the ſame Language. Thus Cefar*'s Soldi- 
ers, paſſing by their Country-men, fell upon the Strangers ; of whom they 
made a mighty Slaughter, they not being in any poſture of defence. Pom- 
pey beholding his Men fly, loſt his Courage, retreating by little and little in- 
to his Camp; and being entred his Tent, fat ſtill a great while without ſay- 
inga word, like to fjax Zelamon ; to whom, as it is laid, ſomething like this 
happened at the time of the Trojan War. But few of his Men returned in- 
to the Camp, becauſe it having been told them at the time of the Defeat, 
that they ſhould ſtay there in ſatety ; and their Enemies having done them 
no violence, they were diſperſed by Companies on one fide and on the 0- 
ther. Towards the Evening Ceſar going through all his Army, began to 
entreat the Soldiers not to think of any repoſe, till they had taken Pompey's 
Camp; telling them, that if they ſuffered the _— to rally, they were 
only victorious for a day ; whereas by making themſelves Maſters of the 
Camp, they made their Victory ner, and gave the laſt Stroke to the 
Work: Wherefore, ſtretching out his hands like thoſe that ſupplicate, he 
began himſelf to advance that way before them all. Though they were ex- 
tremely tired, yet Czſar's Diſcourſe and Authority gave them new ſtrength, 
beſides their preſent good Fortune, and the hopes they had to force the 
Trenches, which they thought a thing very important ; and there is no ſu- 
rer Remedy againſt Wearineſs than Hope : So they ſtormed the Pallifſade 
with ſcorn of thoſe that defended it. When Pompey was told of it,he at ” gh 
roke 
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broke his profound Silence with theſe words ; 4nd how ! Into our very Carp. 
And preſently changing Habit, mountedon Horſe-back ; and accompanied 
by four of his Friends, rid all Night full Speed, and at Break of Day came 
to Lariſſa, Ceſar, as he had foretold when he was Urawing out his Army, 
lodged in Pompey's Camp, ſuppzd with Meat they had made ready for him, 
and the whole Army was feafted at the Enemy's Charge. - Asfor the Dead 
on both ſides, as well Romans as Allies, (for the number of the Strangers 
was ſo great it was hard to countthem , beſides, none took the pains) Ceſar 
loſt thirty Centurions, and two hundred Legionary Soldiers ; or according 
to the Account of others, twelve hundred : And on Pompey's fide there dy- 
ed ten-Senators, among whom was Z. Domitius, who had been fent into 

Garl, Succeſſor to Ceſar ; and about forty Roman Knights of the beſt Fami- 

lies of the City ; for the Soldiery, thoſe who ſet down the greateſt number 

lay fiveand twenty thouſand : But Aſfnins Pollio, one of Ceſar's Captains 

who commanded in this Battel, writes in his Commentaries, that there 
were not above ſix thouſand ſlain. Such was the ſucceſs of the famous Bat- 
tel of Phar/alia. Among thoſe who did beſt, they give the firſt place to 
Ceſar ; the ſecond place to the ſame Ceſar, with the Tenth Legion, by the 
Conſent of all the World ; andthe third Honour is due to the Centurion 
Craſtinus, whom Ceſar, as he went out of the Camp, having asked, what 
hopes he had of the Battel ? replyed with a loud voice ; He will overcome, 
Cxfar ; and thou ſhalt this day praiſe me, either alive or dead. And indeed, 
all the Army bare witneſs, that they had ſeen him run like a Fury through 
the Battalions, and do Aftions almoſt incredible. His Body being found a- 
mong the Dead, Ceſar adorned it with Military Rewards ; and in that man- 
ner cauſed it to be be buried apart, witha Magnificent Tomb, near the com- 
mon Sepulture of others. 


—_—— 


Pompey departing immediately from Zariſſa, came to the Sea ; and going XXVIIL 


firſt into a little Boat, met by ce with a Ship, and got to Mitylene : 
where taking with him Corzelza, and lading his Equipage ,upon four Gal- 
leys come to him from Rhodes and Zyre, he would go > to Corcira, nor 
to Ffrica, where he had another Army and a Powerful Fleet ; but choſe 
rather the way ofthe Eaſt towards the King of the Parthians,by whoſe Afſſi- 
ſtance he hoped to recover all he had loſt. He told his Deſiga to no one, till 
_ ready to land in Cilicia, he diſcovered it to his Friends ; but they ad- 
viſed him not to truſt the Parthian, againſt whom Craſſus had {o lately to ve- 
Ty ill purpoſe made War, and was ſtill puffed up with Victory he had gain- 
ed againſt the Romans : Beſides, 'it was not ſafe to carry among Barbarians 
a beautiful Woman like Cornelia ; who was moreover, Craſſus Widdow : 
They therefore propoſed to him either Zzypt or King Zab4 ; the later they 
thought not of fatlclent Reputation, but all counſelled his Retreat into Z- 

ypr. They alledged that it was not far off, that it was a Powerful King- 

om, an Excellent Country, where he would want neither Shipping, nor 
Proviſions, nor Money ; and whoſe Kings, though yet but Minors, were 
obliged to ſerve him, becauſe of the good Offices he had done their Father: 
So by thoſe Reaſons he was perſwaded to bend his Courſe towards: Zeypr. 
There was at preſent a Divition in the Royal Family; Cleopatra, who before 
reigned joyntly with her Brother Ptolemy, being driven eut, now raiſed 
Forces about Syria; and Ptolemy her Brother was encamped near-Mount 
Caſſia, onthe Frontiers of Hep, to hinder herRe-entry into the Kingdom. 
It happened that the Wind drove Pompey into that place, who ſeeing fo 
greatan Army onthe Shore, ſtopped; and becauſe he judged, as it proved 
| mm true, 
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true, that the King was there, he ſent one to give him advice of the Cauſe 
of his coming, and toremember him of his Friendſhip with his Father. He 
was yet but thirteen Years of Age ; and had for Overſeers Achilasin what 
cohcerned Affairs of War, and Photinus the Eunuch for the Treaſury : 
Thoſe began to conſult betwixt them what they ſhould do 1n this Conjun- 
Qture z and having called to counſel with them 7heodatas the Rhetorician, 
School-Maſter to the Infant King. He propoſed to them an execrable Ad- 
vice ; which was, tocut off Pompey, to gain the favour of Ceſar : Which be- 
ing reſolved on, under pretence that in that place the Sea was full of Shoals, 
ſo that greater Veſſels could not approach, they ſent him a wretched Boar, 
in which there were ſome Officers of the Royal Houſe, and with them a 


* Septimins ts certain Roman Soldier called * Sexppronias, who now bore Arms in Zgypr, 
alother Authors tt had formerly ſerved under Pompey. He preſented him his hand on the 


Partof Ptolemy ; inviting him toenter, and go with him to his Friend, who 
waited for him. Mean while the Army was drawn up in Battel on the Sea 
Shore ; in the midſt of which appeared the King, clad in his Royal Robes, 
as if todo Honour to his Gueſt. Though Pompey had already ſome cauſe to 
diſtruſt, conſidering this Army in Battel, the pittifulneſs of the Boat, that 
the King came not in Perſon tomeet him, nor ſent any Perſon of Quality ; 
yet he went intothe Skiff, repeating to himſelf theſe Lines of Sophocles. 


To Tyrants Courts, the Valiant and the Brave ; 
Thoyeh free they enter, ſoon become their Slave. 


When he ſaw that after he was got ſome diſtance from his Ships no Per- 
fon ſpoke to him, his ſuſpition increaſed. Wherefore, either 7 
Sempronins for a Roman, or a Soldier that had ſerved under him, or conje- 
Qturing it becauſe he only ſtood up, according to the Diſcipline of the Ro- 
mans, which permits not Soldiers to ſit before their General ; he ſaid, tur- 
ning towards him, Surely 7 have known you, Fellow Soldier : Which Sempro- 
nius having acknowledged, as ſoon as he turned away, he gave him the firſt 
blow, which was followed by many others that took away his Life. His 
Wife and Friends feeing afar off this Murther, began tocry out ; and lifti 
up their hands to Heaven, imploring the Gods Revengers of violated Hoſpi- 
tality, with all ſpeed took their Flight. Photinnus's People cut off Pompey's 
Head, which he keptto preſent to Ceſar when he ſhould arrive in Zzypr, out 
of hopes of a great Reward ; but he revenged this Murther as became him, 
Some one having found the Trunk of his Body, buried it upon the Sea- 
Shore, railing over italittle Tomb ; upon which ſome other wrote this In- 
{cription ; . 


Scarce ſhould a Temple to hold that ſuffice, 
Hhich huddled in a little Sand, . here lies. 


- This: Sepulchre being in proceſs of time quite covered over with Sand, 
the Emperour 44driar viſiting that Country, cauſed it.in theſe our times to 
be ſought for ; and after having found it with the Copper Images which the 
Inhabitants of theſe Coaſts had dedicated to Pompey, which were fallen with 
age in theruines of a Temple, he cauſed the Rubbiih to be removed, made 
the Sepulchre viſible, and ſer up the Images. Thus ended this great Man 
his days, after having fortunately put an end to many Wars of great Im- 
— and augmented the Roman Empire, by which he got the Title of 
reat. Never before had he been vanquiſhed, and from his very = 
gan 
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began to be happy 1nall Ins undertakings ; for from the three and twentieth 
to. the eight and fiftieth year, of his age, he had in efFett the power of a 
King, though he took upon him only the quality of a privaic Citizen, be- 
cauſe of the diſpute for preheminence between himand Car. 


Lucins Scipio his Father-in-law, and all the reſt of the perſons of Quality 
that haghd from the Battel of Pharſalia, retired to Corcyra, where they 
had of purpoſe left. Cato with other Forces and three hundred Galleys; 
There having divided the Fleet among Pompey's chief Friends, C:ſirs ſailed 
towards Poxts to engage Pharnaces to take up Arms againſt Ceſar , Scipio 
and Cato went into Africa, relying upon thoſe Forces ar had, and the 
aſſiſtance they hoped tor from Z#ba King of the Moors. And Pompey's El- 
deſt Son, with /.abrenns Scapu/a and: another part of the Army, went by 
Jn” 19a to Spain, with deſign to draw that Province to their Party, 
to raiſe other Forces of Spaniards, Celtiberians, and even of Slaves, and to 
make the greateit Preparations rhey poſſibly could ; ſo great were yet the 
Wrecks of Poxzpey's Power, which by a prodigious blindneſs he deſerted 
and fled. The oldiers in Africa offered Cato the chief Command ; but he 
refuſed it, becaule there were there preſent Lieutenants of Conſular Quali- 
ty, and he had never arrived to higher Dignity inthe City than the Charge 
of Pretor. Wherefore 7. Scip:o being choſen General of that Army, he 
laboured likewiſe in theſe Quartersto encreaſe and exerciſe his Forces ; 10 
that there were raiſed at the ſame time two powerful Armies againſt Ceſar ; 
one in Zfrica, and the other in Spaiz. He for his part ſtayed at Phar/alia 
but two days after the Victory, that he might ſacrifice to the Gods in the 
Field of the Battel, and ſuffer the Soldiers take ſome repoſe, tired with the 
Toll of that Great Day. Helikewile granted Liberty tothe Theſlalians, who 
had ſerved him faithfully upon this Occaſion : Andthe Athenians coming 
to demand his Pardon, he forgave them with theſe words ; How ofrez muſt 
the Glory of your Predeceſſors with-hold you from falling down thoſe: Precipices 
mhither Jour 074 farts lead You ? The third day he marched towards the 
Eaſt, whither he underſtood Pompey was fled : As he paſſed the Z:izſport 
upan little Boats for want of Ships, in the middle of the Strait C2/7-s (in 
his way to Pharnaces) ſuddainly comes up with a greatnumber of Gallies ; 
and though he might with ſo many Bottoms have eaſily defeated his Enemy, 
who was infinitely the weaker ; yet ſuch was the prodigious good Fortune 
of Ceſar, that the other was ſo extremely ſurprized, thinking-he was come 
of purpoſe to meet him, that of his own accord he yielded himſelf into his 
Hands, demanded Pardon, and delivered up to him the Fleet ; ſo powerful 
was the Opinion only of Czſar's continual Happineſs, for I can tind out no 0- 
ther Cauſe; and am of Opinion, that in all the Dangers he ever encoun- 
tred, his good Fortune never ſerved him to better purpoſe than now, when 
Caſſizs, a Warlike Man, having ſeventy Gallies, meeting him by chance ſo 
ll prepared, durſt not attempt to fight him ; and yer, after he had ſetled 
himſelf in the Supreme Power inthe City, he whoout of a Cowardly faint- 
heartedneſs yielded to him in his Paſſage, killed him in the height of his 
Proſperities ; which proves the more, that C:/ivs, terrifyed in that manner, 
yielded only to the Fortune that advanced Ceſ.vy, Thus eſcaping beyond his 
Hopes, as ſoon as he was landed, the /ontans, Ftolians, and other Nations 
inhabiting that great Perinſulz, which is called {iz Minor, lent Deputies 
tohim, . to crave his Pardon ; which he granted : And underſtanding that 
Po-:92y was gone towards #2ypt, he failed rowards Rhodes ; whence, with- 
out ſtaying for his Army, whom he had ordered to rendezvcur in this Iſland, 
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Aexandria : But when his Army wasarrived he put todeath 4hifss and 


. Photinus, for their Villany committed on the Perſon of Pompey ; and 7heo- 


dotus then eſcaping him,Caſ/ius after finding him in Aſa, cauſed tobe hanged. 
The Alexandrians hereupon taking Arms, and the King's Army coming to 
oppoſe Ceſar, they fought in ſeveral Engagements with divers Succeſs, as 
well about the Palace as the _— Shores ; ſo that once Cz/ar, preſſed 
hard upon by the Enemy, threw himlelf into the Sea, and eſcaped them by 
ſwimming ; and his Coat-Armour falling into the Egyptians hands, the 
hung it up in the place appointed for Trophies. - Butin the end, in the | 
Battel, fought near the Vi/e, where the King was in Perſon, Ceſar remain- 
ed Conqueror. Heſpent nine Months in all theſe Afﬀairs, till ſuch time as 
he ſetled Cleopatra in the Kingdom of Haypt inſtead of her Brother, and 
made a Progreſs with her upon the Vile, followed by four hundred Veſſels, 
to ſee the Country, or perhaps being in love with that Woman ; but we 
will ſpeak of thoſe things in writing the Aﬀairs of Zgypr. When they 
would have preſented to him Pompey's Head, he would not ſee it ; and com- 
manded it ſhould be interred in the Suburbs, where he conſecrated a Chap- 
pel to the Goddeſs Nemeſis, which in our time, when the Emperor 77ajar 
made cruel War upon them, the Jews pulled down ; the demoliſhing it be- 
ing of importance to them. Ceſar having done theſe things in Z-ypr, cau- 
ſed his Army to march with little noiſzthrough ria, againſt Pharnaces, 
who had already been ſucceſsful in many Occaſions ; he had ſeized upon ſome 
places depending on the Romans ; he had defeated Domitins, Caſar”s Lieu- 
tenant, in a Set Battel ; and puffed up with this Succeſs, had ſacked the Ci- 
ty of Amiſa in the Kingdom of Portus, and publickly fold one pert of the 
Inhabitants, and made Eunuchs of all who had not obtained the Age of Pu- 
berty : But frightned at Ce/ar's coming, and repenting of what he had 
done ; when he was come within two bred Furlongs of him, he ſent to 
him Ambaſſadors to treat of Peace ; with Orders to preſent him with a 
Crown of Gold, and very impertinently to offer him the Daughter of their 
=y in Marriage. When he had heard the Occaſion of their coming, he 
made his Army march ; and amuſing the Ambaſſadors with words, advan- 
ces up to Pharnaces Camp; where beginning to cry out, Shall not Parricide 
now be immediately puniſhed, he leaped on Horle-back, and with the firſt 
Shout put the Enemy to Flight, and madea great Slaughter without any of 
his Army's drawing their Swords, ſave only a thouſand Horſe that firſt fol- 
lowed him whenhe began the Charge. Some Hiſtorians report that he 
ſhould now ſay ; O ! how hippy was Pompey, to have gained ſuch Reputation, 
withthe Titlof GRE AT, for having to deal with ſuch People in the M- 
thridatick Yar. And concerning this Victory he wrote to the Ciry ; /came, 
7 ſaw, Tovercame. As for Pharnaces, he was content to retire into the _ 
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dom of Boſphoy:is, which Pompey left him ; and Ceſar had not now leifure 
to purſue him, or loſe time in theſe lefler Afﬀairs, being called elſewhere b 
ſo many more important Wars ; wherefore he direCted his Courſe towards 
Ttaly, taking up all along as he marched through 4 the Tribute-Money, 
which much troubled the Commiſſioners, who had raiſed it upon the People 
with a thouſand Cruglties, as we have faid in writing the Afﬀairs of ſa: 


Underſtanding by Letters that he received from Rome, that the City was 
extremely tormented with new Seditions ; and that Anthony, General of his 
Horſe, had with the Army ſeized upon the Great Place , he left the Afﬀairs 
of Afia, to make all ſpeed thither. His Preſence forthwith appeaſed the 
Tumult of the City, but there was another raiſed againſt himſelf: The 
Soldiers required to be payed what was promiſed them at 4g ar. for ha- 
ving expoſed their Lives ; and thatthey might be diſmiſſed, having ſerved 
the time appointed by the Laws. He cauſed them in Excuſe to be told, that 
the Viftory of Phar/ſalia was not yet perfett, becauſe War ſtill continued in 
Ajrica: butas ſoon as that was ended, he would perform his Promiſe, and 
give them over and above a thouſand Drams a Head. They with arro- 
gance replyed, that they ſtood not in need of Promiſes, but of ready Mo- 
ney ; ſo that Criſps Saluſtus, who was ſent to them, was fain to ſave his 
Lite by Flight. Upon report hereof made to C/ar, he drew Anthony's Le- 
gion, Which had been left for the Guard of the City, about his Houſe, and 
to the Guard of the Gates, leſt the Mutineers ſhould in their fury begin to 

lunder Private Houſes. And himſelf, contrary to the Advice of all his 
riends, who counſclled him not to expoſe himſelf to the fury of an Incenſed 
Multitude ; with a fignal Audacity of Mind, as they werein the Field of 
Mars, came ſuddainly upon them : And mounting on a place where he 
might be ſeen by all the Mutining Companies, they ran to him, not yet ap- 
peaſed, but without Arms ; and ſaluting him, called him Emperor, accor- 
ding to Cuſtom. He commanding them to tell him what it was they deſfi- 
red, they durſt nor ſpeak of Money, becauſe he ſurprized them with his 
Preſence ; but out of the hopes they were in, that he yet ſtanding in need of 
the Army to make an end of the Remainder of the War, would (if they 
deſired to be diſmiſſed) himſelf ſpeak of the Gift he had promiſed them, con- 
tented themſelves to cry out all with one Voice, that they intreated him to 
diſcharge them : To which, without any delay, he made anſwer, 7hat he 
granted their Requeſt ; and ſeeing them ſo much the more aſtoniſhed at this 
Anſwer, as they leaſt of any thing expeQted it, and that they ſtood in a pro- 
found filence, £ added ; will, notwithſtanding, give you all that 7 have pro- 
miſed you as ſoon as I have triumphed with others. This word filled their ve- 
ry Soul with Shame and Jealoufie ; conſidering what an Infamy it would be 
for them, if after having deſerted their General under pretence of being 
weary of the War, new Soldiers ſhould follow his Triumphant Chariot : 
Beſides, they ſhould deprive themſelves of the Booty they might get in the 
African War, and render themſelves odious both to Ceſar and the contrary 
Party. And making theſe refleCtions, they a long time kept (lence, hoping 
Ceſar would at laſt grant them ſomething more, and change his Mind, be- 
cauſe of the preſſing neceſſity: But he continuing filent as well as they ; 
and when his Friends beſought him to ſay ſomething more to them, and not 
leave in ſuſpence People that had ſerved him ſo well, as he began to ſpeak to 
| them, calling them Gert/emen, and not Fellow Soldiers, whichis a fign he 
looked upon them as diſcharged, they could not endure to be treated in 
that manner, byt interrupted him ; and by their Cries teſtifying their Re- 
pentance, 
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pentance, beſought him to permit them to ſtay ftill in his Service; and be- 
cauſe he refuſed them, and deſcended from the Tribunal, they redoubled 
their Cries, intreating him to ſtay and puniſh their fault. Hereupon he 
ſtopped a good while, as if he had been in pain what to reſolve on ; and at 
tength remounting the Tribunal, told them he would not puniſh a Man ; 
but however, he was forely troubled that the tenth Legion, whom he had 
always preferred before the others, had begun this Mutiny : And to them 
he added, 7 give you your Diſcharge, and will pay you what 7 promiſed you as 
ſoon as I return from Africa: And at the end of the Far Twill give you Lands, 
not as Sylla did ; taking them from others, or mixing the Uſurpers among thoſe 
are ſpoiled of them, to nouriſh perpetual Fumity between them ; but Twill divide 
amongſt you the Publick Lands, my own particular Inheritances ; and if thoſe be 
not enough, I will buy more with my Money. Whereupon, all the reſt with 
Shouts and Acclamations applauded him, but the tenth Legion was quite 
caſt down, believing they ſhould never regain Czſar's favour ; wherefore 
they beſought him todecimate them, according to the Cuſtom of*their An- 
ceſtors. Till he, unwilling to aMiCt them any farther, becauſe he percei- 
ved their Repentance ſerious, pardoned them as well as the reſt ; and ſhort- 
ly after departed to go for Ajrica. 


From &begium, paſſing over to Meſſina, he came to Zylibeum . and un- 
ſtanding that C:to with the Fleet and partof the Land Forces had the Guard 
of Utica, where lay all the ſtores of the contrary Party, and where fate a 
form of Senate, compoſed of three hundred perſons, who had for ſome time 
given orders in what concerned the War, and that Z. Sipiq their General 
and the moſt conſiderable of the Party were at Adrumetum with the reſt of 
the Army, he went to land. There he had advice that S::p;o was gone to 
meet with King Z#ba, wherefore he took the opportunity of his abſence, 
and drew up his Army before the Enemies Camp. Zabiexus and Perreins 
Scipio's Lieutenants accepted the defiance and vigorouſly beat back Ce/ar's 
Men, driving them before them with contempt , till Zabienns's Horſe 
wounded in the Belly, having reverſed and thrown him down, his Eſquires 
carried him out of the Fight, and Petreizs contenting himſelf with having 
tried the courage of his Soldiers, believing he could overcome whenever 
he pleaſed, cauſed the Retreat to be ſounded, ſaying to thoſe about him, 
We muſt not deprive Scipio our Geperal of the honour of beating them himſelf. 
Thus fortune {hewed it ſelf once more powerful for Ceſar; tor his Enemies 
cooling inthe midſt of the. Victory, let the whole fruit of it eſcape out 
of their Hands. *Tis ſaid Ceſar only ſtood his ground, all the reſt fled, and 
that' with his own hand he was bringing back the Standard of a Legion to 
the Front of the Battalia, when Perreus drew off into his Camp, in which 
Ceſar willingly imitated him. This was the ſucceſs of the firſt Engage- 
ment Ceſar met with in 4ſrica. ' Some time after a rumour was ſpread, 
that S$:ipz0 was coming with eight Legions, twenty thouſand Horſe, of which 
the moſt part were Lybians, a great number of Targetiers, and thirty E- 
lephants, and together with him King Z*ba at the Head of thirty thouſand 
Footmen, twenty thouſand Numidian Horſe, ſtore of Darters, and befides 
all, ſixty Elephants. The Soldiers were ſtill diſheartened with their late 
diſgrace, and the Enemy now ſeemed to them. very formidable, both by rea- 
ſon of the number _ valour of the Numidian Horſe, beſides they had 
not been uſed to fight again{t Elephants, But when afterwards they under- 
ſtood that Bocchzs another King of the Moors had ſeiſed upon C*rra, the Re- 
ſidence of King F#ba, {\ tt at recalled by demeſtick Danger he had __ a 
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ſpeedy return into his Kingdom with his Army, leaving only with Sc:p:o 
the thirtyElephants, they took ſuch heart, that the fifth Legion deſired they 
mighr be placed before the Elephants, and having obtained it, began the 
Victory by the defeat of thoſe Beaſts, wherefore to this day they carry an 
Elephant painted in their Colours ; the Fight was for a long time ſtifly 
maintained on both ſides, till in the end Ceſar remained victorious. Scipio's 
Camp was taken and pillaged, Night prevented the further purluit of thoſe 
that fled; of whom every one ſhifted tor himſelt as he beit could, and Sc:- 
þio quitting all went away with Afranins by Sea in twelve open Bats. Thus 
this Army compoſed of tourſcore thouſand fighting Men, the moſt part old 
Soldiers, encouraged by the ſucceſs of the firſt Fight were utterly defeated 
in this one Battel, which augmented much the Glory of Ceſar by the con- 
teſſion of hits Enemies themlelves, who attributed this Deteat more to his 
good Fortune than their own remiſneſs ; but they flattered themſelves, for 
this misforcune arrived only by the fault of their Commanders, who had 
not the prudence to {pin out this war in length, whereby they might have 
reduced Ceſar ( engaged in a ſtrange Country ) to want of Proviſions ; and 
beſides in not purſuing to the upſhot their firſt Victory. 


Three days after the defeat, news thereof coming to Utica, and Ceſar fol- 
lowing itat the heels, all men diſpoſed themſelves to flight, Cato hindred no 
Man, nay, he gave Ships to all ſuch perſons of quality as asked him, bur for 
himlclt he ſtood firm; and when thoſe of Uric« promiſed to entreat Ceſar for 
him before they did for themſelves, he told them ſmiling he ſtood nor in 
need of any Interceflors, and Ceſar knew it well. Afterwards 
having put together what Money and Papers he had , he 
ſealed them up , and diſpoſed them in the hands of the Magi- 
ſtrates of Urice , towards the Evening he bathed and ſupped , ſitting 

a$he at other times uſed, fince Pompey's death; he altered not a jot of his 
- manner of living, but was ſerved after his accuſtomed manner, and dil- 
courled miliary with his Servants. Hetalked of thoſe that were gone, if 
they had a good Wind, how far they mightbe off, and if they believed 
that when Ceſar came to morrow they would be got out of fight. When 
he was going to Bed he let nothing extraordinary eſcape him, only he em- 
braced his Son with ſomewhat more tenderneſs, but not finding his Sword 
near his Bed according to cuſtom, he cryed out he was betrayed by his own 
Domeſticks, who had not left him wherewith to defend himſelf, if his E- 
nemies aſſailed him by night ; and when they beſought him not tomake 
any attempt upon his lite, but to repoſe without his Sword, he told them to 
oblige them to believe him : /f Thad a mind to die, could not I knock my Head 
againſt this Wall, or ſtrangle my ſelf with the Cloaths that 7 wear, or throw 
my ſelf headlong down, or ſtifle my ſelf with ſtopping my Breath? With 
theſe words and ſome others he perſwaded them to lay his Sword in its 
place, that done, he deſiredq there might be brought him that Book Plato 
writ concerning the Soul, which he read quite over, and when he rhought 
thoſe who kept Guard at his door ſlept, he thruſt his Sword into his Belly. 
His Entrails coming out at the wound, ſome groan heard by thoſe at the 
door, obliged them to run in with Chyrurgions, who putkis Entrails a- 
ain {till warm as they were into his Body, ſowed up the wound, and after 
ving laid to it a Plaifter, and rolled it up, his Senſes being come to him, 
he feigned to repent himſelf of the faulthe had committed, thanked them 
that they had helped him, and told them that now he ſtood in need of 
ſome repoſe; but after they were gone, carrying with them his Sword, 
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hed ſhut.the Door that nothing might diſturbhis reſt, whilſt they thought 
he ſlept he got off by little and little the Rcller and Sewing of the Wound, 
and pulling out his Entrails, tore them with his Fingers and Nails, and ſo 
died 1n the fiftieth year of his age. He was eſteemed the graveſt and moſt 
firm in his reſolution of all men living, who judged not of what was juſt 
and honeſt by what the people practiſed, but by ſtrong and generous rea- 
lons. He y he Martiathe Daughter of Philip, who had never before 
been married, he loved her dearly, and had Children by her, and yet in 
favour of the Friendſhip he bore to Hortenſius, who had no Children, and 
paſſionately deſired to have one, he reſigned her overto him till ſuch time 
as his Friend had a Son, and then took her home again, as if he had only 
lent her : ſuch was Cato. Thoſe of Utica celebrated for him Magnificent 
Funerals; and Cefar hearing the news of his death, faid, Cato exvyed the 
Glory Imight have got by doing a noble Action, And yet when Cicero wrote 
a Book in praiſe of his death, and called it Cato, Ceſar wrote another, and 
called his Book Aaticato. When Zba and Petreizs had heard what had 
happened, and ſaw that they had neither hopes of flight or ſafety, they 
ſlew each other with their Swords in a Chamber where they had eat toge- 
ther. Cefar made the Kingdom of AYawritaria tributary, and gave the 
Government to Criſpus ay a He pardoned thoſe of Uica together with 
Cato's Son, and finding in that City a Daughter of Pompey's with two Chil- 
dren, he ſent her to her Brother without doing her the leaſt unkindneſs. 
But he put to death all he could find of thoſe three hundred which they 
called a Senate. As for Lucius Scipio General of the defeated Army the 
Waves caſt him into the Enemies Fleet, from whence ſeeing no way to-e- 
ſcape, he runhis Sword through his Body, and threw hiunfelt into the Sea. 
Thus Czſar ended the Wer in #frica. 


Being returned to the City he entred Triumphant over four ſeveral Na- 
tions. The firſt Triumph was over the Gauls, many of whoſe people he 
had ſubdued and brought under the Roman Empire, and reduced to obe- 
dience thoſe that wete revolted. The ſecond over Pharnaces. The third 
over the Africans that had taken up Arms for Scipio, wherein was led Ca- 
ptive the Son of ow. Fuba, yet a Child who afterwards became an Hiſto- 
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Tian. And the fourth,of the Egyptians defeated in a Fight by Water on the 
Nile, but this Triumph was placed between the Gaul and the Pontick. 
Though he triumphed not over the Romans becauſe they were his Fellow 
Citizens, which had been no Glory to him, and a ſhame to the Roman 
People, yetinthe pomp were carried Pictures of all thoſe Defeats, and the 
PourtraiCtures of the Men, ſave only Pompey*s, which he durit not ſhew 
becauſe of the grief all men had for his loſs, yet freſh in memory : yet the 
people forbore not ſhedding tears for his misfortune, eſpecially when the 
knew 7. Scipio General of a Roman Army, with his Breaſt wounded with 
his own hand, precipitating himſelf into the Sea, and ſaw Perreins periſh 
in the Dining Room, and Cao tearing out his Bowels like a fierce Beaſt ; 
for Achillas and Photinus the ſight of them was as pleaſing as the flight of 
Pharnaces, which made all the world laugh. *Tis faid that in theſe Tri- 
umphs they carried ſixty thouſand Talents and a half of Silver Money, with 
two thouſand eight hundred twenty two Crowns of Gold, weighing twen- 
ty thouſand four hundred and fourteen Pounds. He diſtributed to every 
Soldier five thouſand Attick Drams, to every Captain double, tothe Co- 
lonels and Captains of Horſe four times as much, and to all the people a 
Mina by the Head ; beſides he exhibited divers pleaſant SpeQactes, Horſe- 
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racing, Muſick, Combats on Foot of a thouſand againſt a thouſand, on 
Horſeback of two hundred agaznſt two hundred, and. another Fight of 
Horſe and Foot together, he made likewiſe twenty Elephants fight againſt 
twenty, he repreſented likewiſe a Sea-Fight, wherein were four thouſand: 
Rowers, and a thouſand fighting Men on a fide. He likewiſe cauſed a 
Temple to be built to Vers, according tothe vow he had made before the 
Battel of Pharſalia, and near to that Temple built a pubiick Hall for the 
Roman People, not to uſe Traffick in, but for the pleading of Cauſes, and 
to render juſtice, and learn how to render it, in like manner as there are 
many in Perfia, and by the Goddeſs fide he cauſed to be ſet up the Statue of 
Cleopatra, which is to be ſeen to this day.” Andlaſtly, having taken the 
number of the people, he found them one half leſs thanthey were atthe 
beginning of the War, ſo much had the Differences which had happened 
between theſe two Men weakened the Common-wealth. 


For himſelf being made the fourth time Conful, he undertook the Ex- XXXIV: 


pedition of Spain againſt the young Pompey, which was a Remain of the 
Civil War, he had not reaſon to {light ; for all thoſe people of Quality 
thathad eſcaped out of Africa got thither, and the Wracks of the Pharſali- 
an and African Defeats were here aſſembled, beſides the aſſiſtance of the 
moſt warlike Nations of Spain and Celtiberia, and a great number of Slaves 
that followed Pompey's Army, who having been four years exerciſed to the 
War, offered to {crve him it he would try the fortune of a Battel. This was 
the cauſe of Pompey's overthrow ; for that without delay he would go meer 
Czſar,though the old Captains whom the Battels of Pharſalia and Africa had 
made wiſer, counſelled him to prolong the War, being the only means to 
Tuine his Enemy, who could not ſubſiſt in a Country where he had no con- 
veniencies , for Ceſar was come in ſeven and twenty days,counting from the 
day he leftthe City, and with ſtore of Baggage had performed a wonderful 
Journey. Belides his Army never {hewed leſs relolution out of the 
thoughts poſſeſſed them, that they were to deal with a multitude of War- 
like Enemies, and whom deſpair would make attempt any thing, which 
was the reaſon Ceſar made no haſte to engage till Pompey provoking him to 
Battel, reproached him with faintheartedneſs, which not able to endure, 
he drew up his Army in Battel befor Cordoza, and that day he likewiſe 
gave Yenas for his Word, as Piety was that of Pompey's. When the Ar- 
mies were going to cloſe,Cz/ar ſeeing his Men go on but coldly, and ſeem to 
be afraid, invoked all the Gods, beſceching them with hands lifted up to 
Heaven, not to let the luſtre of ſo many glorious ACtions be darkened in 
one day, andrunning through the Ranks, encouraged his Soldiers, taking 
off his Head-piece that he might be the better known. But do what he 
could he could not raiſe their Spirits, till ſnatching a Buckler out of a Sol- 
diers hand, he aid to the Tribunes were about him, 7his ſhall be the laſt dry 
of my life, and of 'your engagement to the Var. And at the ſame time made 
furiouſly rowards the Enemy : he had ſcarce advanced ten foot but he had 
aboye two hundred Darts thrown at him, ſome of which he avoided by 
bending his Body, and others received on his Buckler, when the Tribunes 
run with emulation to get about him, -and the whole Army thereupon 
charging with all their fury, they fought all day with divers advantage, 
andat length towards the Evening the Victory fell to Ceſar, and *tis report- 
ed, thathereupon he was heard ſay theſe words, 7hat he had often fought 
for Viftory, but that now hehad fought for life, Afterthe Defeat, Pompey's 
Men flying into Cordons, Ceſar, to prevent their eſcape thither, = = 
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{hould:rally and renew the Fight, cauſed the place to be inveſted by the Ar- 
my, where his Soldiers, being fo tired they could not work in the Cicum- 
wellation, heaped up together the Bodies and Armour of the flain, which 
they kept piled up with their Javelins ſtuck into the ground, and lay all 
night under that kind of Rampire. Next Morning the City was taken. 
Of Pampey's Captains Scapula getting up ona Pile of Wood burnt himſelf; 
the Heads of Pars, Zabienus, and other yo of Quality were brought 
to Ce/ar. As for Pompey he fled from the Battel witha hundred and fifty 
Horſe, bending his courle towards Cartea where his Fleet lay, he entred 
the Port in-a Litter, and in the habit of a pr Man. But ſeeing the Sea- 
men had likewiſe loſt all hopes, he threw himfelf into alittle Boat, in which 
as he. was going, out to Sea, his Foot tangling in the Cordage, one of his 
people going to cut the Rope, by miſchance cut his Heel, ſo that to cure his 
wound he was forced td go aſhore at a ſmall Village, where hearing that 
Czſar's Horſemen were coming, he took his flight through a Country cover- 
ed with Thorns and Briars, which added to his wound, fo that being tired, 
and fitting down at laſt under a Tree, he was found by thoſe gave him chaſe, 
and ſlain, generouſly defending -himfelf, his Heal was carried to Ceſar, 
who cauſed it to be buried. Thus was this War ended by one only Fight, 
contrary to the opinion of all the world. Thoſe who eſcaped from this De- 
feat, went to Pompey's younger Brother, ſirnamed Sextus, but he only 
made War like a Rover, hiding himlelt, and flying trom place to place. 


As for Ceſar, having now put.an cnd to all the Civil Wars, he returned 
to Rome more ow and glorious than ever any had been before him 
wherefore all imaginable Honours were done him to gain his favour. Al 
the Tribes, all the Nations and all the Kingdoms allyed and Friends tothe 
Roman People'made Sacrifices, Shews and Ottcrings in every Temple, and 
in every publick place, his Statues were every where to be ſeen ſet up in di- 
vers faſhions, ſome adorned with Oaken Crowns, as having faved his 
Country, like thoſe wherewith the Citizens formerly honoured thoſe who 
faved their lives, likewiſe by publick Decree they gave him the Titles of Fa- 
ther of his Country, perpetual DiQtator, Conſul tor ten years, and of Ho- 
ly and Sacred; and it was enaQtcd, thathe ſhould adminiſter Juſtice ſeated 
on a Throne of Ivory, or of Gold, that he ſhould wear the Triumphal 
Robe at Sacrifices , that on thoſe days 'whereon he had gained his 
principal Victories publick Feaſts and Prayers ſhould be made, and that e- 
very five years the Prieſts and Veſtals ſhould offer up Vows for his ſafety ; 
that thoſe whoentred into office ſhould ſwear not to oppole any of his Or- 
ders, and in Honour of his Birth-day they changed the name of the Month 
which they called Quiztilis, and named it Z!/y. It was decreed likewiſe 
by an ACtof the Senate, that Temples ſhould be built to him as to a God, 
and among others one in common to him and Clementy,where their Statues 
ſtood hand in hand. ' Thus by publick Vows they requeſted his Clemency, 
whole Dominion they ſtood in aw of , fome likewiſe there were who 
would have called him King, buthe forbid it withthreats, ſignifying his a- 
verſion for a name which could not but be unhappy after the execrations ful- 
minated by the Ancients againſt that Dignity, he likewiſe di{mifſed from 
about his perſon the * Pretorian Cohorts, of which he had made uſe du- 
ring the War, and contented himſelf with the publick Officers. Ashe 
gave audience, thus attended in the place, the Senate led by the Conſuls 
with the ordinary pomp came to preſent him thoſe EdiQts before ſpoken of, 
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from his Seat, and ſuffered them to ſtand, which gave ſubje of dilcourſe 
to them who accuſed him of aiming at the Royalty. After having acrept- 
edall the other Honours, fave only the Conlulate tor ten years, hedeſigned 
himſelf Conſul forthe next year with thoxy General of his Horſe, and 
gave Anthony for his Succeſſor in the charge of his Horſe, Zepidns, then 
Governour of Saiz who had his Lieutenants in that Province. He recalled 
all Exiles except thoſe who were baniſhed for ſome great crime, and par- 
doned all thoſe of the contrary Faftion, even many who had born Arms a- 
gainſt him. At the ſame time he gave to ſome Offices for a year, to 0- 
thers Governments of Provinces, or Armies to command, which gavethe 
people occaſion to hope that he would reſtore the Government of the Com- 
mon-wealth as $a had done, who was mounted to the ſame power ; but 
thoſe hopes appeared to be ill founded. After all this, one of thoſe who 
would confirm the rumour ſpread abroad concerning the Royalty, having 
put upon the Head: of one of his Statues a Wreath of Lawrel, interlaced 
with white Ribbahds, and the Tribunes of the People 1Zarnilus and Ca- 
ſctins having informed themſelves of, diſcovered and impriſoned the Au- 
thor of the Action, believing thereby to oblige Ceſar, who ſeemed to take 
amiſs the ſpeaking of the name of King, he approved their proceedings, 
and when inthe Aſſembly ſome f{aluting him gave him the Title of King, 
perceiving the people ſhed tears, he pleaſantly reproved them, by ſaying, 
I am not King, but Cziar, as if they had miſtaken one name for another 
but when arullus iſſued out proceſs againſt thoſe had called him by that 
name, and cauſed them to be brought before him by rhe Uſhers as Cri- 
minals, he could not brook it, but complained to the Senate of 41Zarullas 
and his Colleagues, who out of malice gave him the reputation of affeQ- 
ing the Tyranny, adding they were worthy of death, but he would be ſa- 
tished that they were deprived of their Offices, and the quality of Senators. 
This aftion confirmed the opinion of all the world, that he was glad to be 
called ſo, that he might prove by degrees the minds of the people, and at 
laſt mount tothe Monarchy ; for it was a crime to have called hima King, 
and beſides the Office gf the Tribunes was hallowed and inviolable, by 
Oath of the Ancients, and by.old Laws, and beſides they ſtayed not till the 
time of their Magiſtracy ( which approached ) was expired, whichs 
heightened the indignation of all good Men. And as ſoon as he perceived 
it, he repented himſelf tohave exerciſed his power with too much rigour, 
as ſoon as he beheld himſelf in peace, and as ſome ſay, gave orders to his 
Friends to govern themſelves with prudence,becauſe hisEnemies had already 
an occaſion to do him hurt ; whereupon they asking him if he would not 
have the Spaniſh Cohorts continually about his perſon, he anſwered that no- 
thing could be more miſerable than to be perpetually guarded, nor any con- 
dition of life be more uneaſie : yet all this hindered not the endeavours of 
thoſe who would have had him take the Title of King. And as he was 
SpeQator at the Lupercal Ceremonies ſeated upon a Throne of Gold in 
the place for Orations, Anthony his Colleague in the Conſulate, running 
about the City naked, and anointed with Oil ( as is the cuſtom for the 
Prieſts of thoſe Ceremonies ) aſcended the place where he ſate, and plant- 
ed a Diadem on his Head. He laid it down as ſoon as he ſaw how few 
people applauded the SpeQacle ; Anthony put it on ance more, and he took 
it off the ſecond time. The people looked upon this Debate with filence, 
impatient to ſee what would be the iſſue ; but when they ar laſt perceiv- 
ed Ceſar remained Maſter, the place was filled with Acclamations an 
Prayers for his Proſperity. 
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Afeer this, whether he loſt all hopes, or that he grew weary of the pur- 
ſuit, he quite gave over this deſign to avoid all envy, and that he mighe 
leave the City, which he began to grow jealous of, becauſe of his Ene- 
mies, or elſe for the better preſervation of his health, never more aflited 
with the Falling Sickneſs and ſudden Convulfions than when he lay idle, he 
reſolved upon a far diſtant Expedition _— the Getes and the Parthians. 
The Getes being a people hardened to labour, warlike and almoſt border- 
ing upon the Roman Empire, he reſolved __ their attempts : and 
for the Parthians he deſigned to revenge the Murder of Craſſus, which they 
had committed contrary to their Treaties. He therefore ſent before ſix- 
teert Legions and ten thouſand Horſe which had paſſed the Adriatick Gulf, 
and forthwith a rumour was ſpread, that there was an Oracle of the Si- 
byls which declared that the Parthians could not be ſubdued by the Romans, 
unleſs they were commanded by a;King. This madeſome talk publickly 
that in what concerned the Romans they might all call him DiQtator or Em- 

rour or ſome other ſofter name than that of King, but in regard of other 
tarp taxed under the Roman Empire, there needed no ſcruple be made 
at the giving him that Title. He having ſtill refuſed it, haſtened all he 
could to get out of the City where many envied him. But four days before 
the day appointed for his departure he was ſlain by his Enemies in the Pa- 
lace, either out of malice to ſee him raiſed to ſuch ſupreme felicity and 
height of Command, or elſe ( as themlelves ſaid ) out of a defire to re- 
ſtore the Common-wealth to its firſt Eſtate, for they feared after having 
overcome theſe other Nations nothing could hinder him from making him- 
ſelf King: yet as it appears to me it was only for the name fake they at- 
tempted all things z for in the thing it ſelf there is no difference between 
DiSator and King. There were two Chiefs of this Conſpiracy, the Son 
of that Brutus whom 5//4 put to death, AM. Brutus Cepio who came for re- 
fuge to Ceſar himſelf after the Battel of Pharſalia, and C. Caſſits who 
yielded to him the Galleys in the Hell;ſpont , both of Pompey's Party, and 
with them was joyned one of Cez/ar's moſt intimate Friends Decimnus Br u- 
tus Abinus, He hadalways treated them honourably, and with great con- 
fidence, and when he was going to the War in Africa, had given them 
Armies, and the Government of the Gauls, to Decimus Brutus of the 
Tranfalpine, and to M7. Brutas of the Ciſalpine : Brutus and Caſſius were 
at this time deſigned Prxztors, and were in difference for a juriſdiction , 
which among the Citizens is accounted the moſt honourable of all others, - 
whether they contended out of ambition, or only feigned to do it, leſt their 
Conſpiracy ſhould be perceived : Ceſar was Arbitrator between them, 
and, as *tis ſaid, he acknowledged to his Friends that Caſſius had reaſon, but 
yet he would favour Brntus , lo much he loved and honoured him , for 
all men believed he was his Son, becauſe he viſited ServiliaCato's Siſter at 
the time ſhe grew with Child of Brutus, wherefore ?tis likewiſe faid, that 
in the Battel of Pharſalia he gave exprels order to his Captains to have a 
great acare as poſſibly they could of Brutss's life. However, whether he 
were ingrateful, or knew nothing of it, or did not believe it, or that he 
thought his Mother's incontinence a diſhonour, whether love of libe 
made him prefer his Country before his own Father, or being of the anct- 
ent race of the Brati who had expelled the Kings, and now pricked for- 
ward by the reproaches of the people, who on the Statues of the old Brutus, 
and on this Prxtor's Tribunal had ſecretly written fuch words as theſe, Bru- 
tus thou ſuffereſt thy ſelf to be corrupted with gifts, Brutus thou art dead, 
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would to God thow wert now alive ,, either thy Sucteſſors degenerate, or thou haſt 
not begot them. He, Iſay, young as he was, chafed by theſe and fiich like 
_ engaged himſelf in this Enterprize as an At worthy his Prede- 
ceſſors. De 
The Diſcourſes concerning the Royalty were not then quite extin&;wheti 
juſt as they were going tothe Senate Caf/ius took Brutus by the hand, and 
faid, 7/hat fhallwe do if Czlar's Flatterers propoſe to make him King ? T'o 
which Brutus anſwered, that He world not be at the Senate, Whereupon, 
the other again demanded, /#hat if they ſunemon us as Pretors; what ſhall we 
ao then, my Friend? 7 will, {aid he, defend my Country, even till death, 
Whereupon, Caffius embracing him, ſaid ; 4nd what Perſons of Quality will 
you take for Companions in ſo brave an Attempt ? Do you think there are none 
but Tavern-People and Artificers that put Writings on your Tribanal * Know 
that they are the Prime Men of the City, who expett from other Pretors only 
Plays and Shews ;, but require their Liberty from you, as the Work of your Pre- 
deceſſors. Thus they diſcovered to each other what they had long had iri 
their thoughts ; and began to try their own Friends, and fame of Ce/ar's, 
according as they knew them capable of Food things. They engaged in 
their Defign the two Brothers, Cecilins and Bucolianus, Rubrins Rex, O. Li- 
garius, M. Spurins, Servilins Galba, Sextius Naſo, Pontins Aquila : And 
of Ce/ar's Friends they drew to their Conſpiracy Decimus, of whom Ihave 
already ſpoken ; Caius Caſea, Trebonins, Attilius Cimber, Minutins and Ba- 
fillus. Whep they thought they had Companions enough, for it was not 
convenient to communicate this Deſign to al the World, they gave their 
Words one to another without either Oathor Sacrifice, and yet no one chan- 
ged his mind, or ever diſcovered the Plot. There was nothing now want- 
ing but choice of tine and place. The time urged, for within four days 
C2ſar was to depart and take Guards. For the place, they thought the Pa- 
lace moſt convenient ; for they concluded that all the Senators, though they 
were not made privy to it, yet, ſeeing the Action, would joytully joyn with 
them ; which, as it is ſaid, happened at the death of Romnlns, atter having 
changed the Regal Power into ſyranny. Wherefore this Attempt would 
ave Nie ſame Succeſs with that ; eſpecially,being not privily executed,but in 
the Palace, and for the Good of the Commonwealth. That they needed 
not to fear any thing from Ce/ar's Army, being all compoſed of Roman 
People , in concluſion, that the Authors of this great Attion doing it pub- 
lickly, could expe& nothing but Reward. Having all decreed the Palace 
for the place of Execution, there were divers Opinions concerning the man- 
ner of doing it ; ſome being of Opinion they ſhould likewiſe make away 
Anthony, Ceſar's Colleague, the moſt powertul of his Friends, and well be- 
loved of the Soldiery. - But Brutus oppoſed that ; ſaying, That it was only. 
by killing Ceſar, who was asa King, that they oughtto ſeek for the Glory of 
deſtroying Tyrants ; arfd that if they killed his Friends too, Men would im- 
pute the- AQtion to, private Enmity, and the FaCtion of Pompey. This Ad- 
vice prevailing, they only expected the afſembling of the Senate. Now 
the day before Ceſar being invited to ſup with —_ carried atorig with 
him Decimnus Brutus Albinus : and during Supper the Queſtion being propo- 
ſed what Death was beſt for Man ; ſome defiring one kind, and fome ano- 
ther, he alone preferred the ſuddaineſt and moſt unexpeted; Thus divi- 
ning for himſelf, they fell to diſcourſe of the Morrows Afﬀairs. In the Mor- 
hing finding himſelf | rok be out of Order with the Night's Debauch, and 
his Wife Ca/phurzia having been frightned with diſmal Dreams, ſhe advi- 
ſed him not to £0 abroad; and in many Sacritices he made, there were 
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none but affrightful Tokens : He therefore gave order to Anthony to diſnils 
the Senate. But Decimus Brutus periwading him that it was more conveni- 
enthe went himſelf, to avoid the Opinion might be:conceived, he did it out 

of Pride or Scorn, he went to diſmiſs them himſelf, coming to the Palac 

in his Litter. There were at preſent Plays in Pompey's T heatre, and almo 
all the Senators were at the Windows of the Neighbouring Houſes, as is the 
Cuſtom in the time of SpeQacles. Theſame Morning the Pretors, Brutus 
and Caſſizs, gave Audience to thoſe made Suit for it, with great tranquillity, 
ina Gallery before the Theatre. But When they had heard what happened 
to Ceſar in the Sacrifices, and that therefore they deferred the Senate, they 
were much troubled. One of thoſe that ſtood there having taken Caſca by 
the hand, told him , 7 kept it cloſe from me that am your Friend but Brutus 
has told me all. Whereupon Caſca pricked in Conſcience, began to tremble, 
but the other continuing with a ſmile ; /Yhere then will you raiſe the Money 
to come to the Fdility ? Caſca gave him an Account. Brutus and Caſſius them- 
ſelves being talking together, one of the Senators, called Pop:lius Lena, 
drawing them aſide, ſaid ;-'7 pray God what you have in your hearts may ſuc- 
ceed happily, but it is fit you make haſte. | At which they were ſo ſurprized, 
that they gave -him no Anſwer. At the ſametime that Ceſar went to the 
Palace in his Litter, one of his Domeſticks who had underſtood ſomething 
of the Conſpiracy, came to find Ca/phurnia 3 but without ſaying any thing 
elſe to her but that he muſt ſpeak with Cz/ar about Afﬀairs of importance, he 
ſtayed expeQting his Return from the Senate, becauſe he did not know all 
the Particulars: His Hoſt oG ids called Artemidorus runningto the Palace 
to give him notice of it, came juſt at the moment of his being killed ; ano- 
ther, as he ſacrificed before the Gate of the Senate-Houſe, gave him a Note 
of all the Conſpiracy ; but he going in without reading it, it was after his 
death found in his hands. As he came out of his Litter, Zea, the ſame 
who before had ſpoken to C:ſivs, came to him, and entertained him = long 
time in private ; which itruck a Damp into the Chiets of the Conſpiracy, 
the more becauſe their Conference was long : They already began to make 
ſigns toone another, that they muſt now kill him before he arreſted them ; 
but in the Sequel of the Diſcourſe, obſerving Zea to ule rather the Geſture 
of a Suppliant than an Accuſer, they deferred it ; till in the end, ſeeing him 
return thanks to Czſar, they took Courage. It is the Cuſtom of the Chief 
Magiſtrates entring the Palace, firſt to conſult the Divines z and here as 
well as in the former Sacrifices, Ceſar's firſt Victim was found without a 
heart, or as ſome ſay without rhe Chief of the Entrails. The Divine here- 
upon telling him it was a mortal Sign, he i laughing, that when he 
went to fight againſt Pompey in Spain he had ſeen the like : and the other 
having _— that then likewiſe he had run hazard of loſing his Life ; but 
that at preſent the Entrails threatned him with greater danger. He com- 
manded they ſhould ſacrifice another Vitim, which fore-boding nothing 
but ill ; he barks toſeem tedious to the Senate, 'and bein preſſed by his 
Enemies, whom he thought to be his Friends, without conſidering the dan- 
ger, entred the Palace ; tor it was of neceſſity that the Misfortune to befall 
him, ſhould befal. They left 77«bonins at the Gate to ſtop Anthony under 
pretence of diſcourſing ſome Buſineſs with him ; and as ſoon as Ceſar was 
{cated, the other Conſpirators ſurrounded him according to Cuſtom, as 
Friends, having each his Dagger concealed. At the ſame time Attilirs 
Cimber ſtanding before him, began to intreat him to grant the Return of his 
Brother who was in Exile ; and upon his Refuſal, under pretence of beg- 
ging it with more humility, he took him! by the Robe , and drawing » to 
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him, hung about his Neck, crying out, hy do you delay, my Friends. 
Thereupon Caſca firlt of all reaching over his Head, thought to ſtrike his 
er into his Throat, but wounded him only in the Breaſt. Ce/ar hay- 
ing diſengaged himſelf from Cimber, and caught hold of Cſca's hand, leap- 
ed from his Seat, and threw himſelf upon Caſca with a wonderful force 
but being at Handy Gripes with him, another ſtruck his Dagger into his 
Side, Caſſius gave him a Wound in the Face, Brutns ſtruck him quite through 
the Thigh,. Zucolizrus wounded him behind the-Head ; and he like one en- 
raged, and roaring like a Savage Beaſt, turned ſometimes toone and lome- 
times toanother , till ſtrength failing him after the Wound receiyed from 
Brutas, he threw the Skirt of his Robe over his Face, and ſuffered himſelf 
gently to fall before Pompey's Statue. They forbore not to give him many 
Stabs after he was down, ſo that there were three and twenty Wounds 
found in his Body. And thoſe that flew him were ſo cager, that ſome of 
them through vehemence, without thinking of it, wounged each other. 


 Afﬀeer this Murder committed in a Hallowed Place, and on a Sacred Per- 
{on, all the Aſſembly took their Flight, both within the Palace, and without 
mtheCity. In the Croud there were ſeveral Senators wounded, and ſome 
killed : There were ſlain likewiſe other Citizens and Strangers ; not with 
deſign, but without knowing the Authors, as happens in a publick Tumult ; 
for the Gladiators, who were armed in the Morning to give Divertiſement 
to the People, ran from the Theatre to the Senators Houles ; the SpeQators 
affrighted, diſperſed as faſt as their Legs would carry them, the Commo- 
dities expoſed to Sale were made Plunder of, the Gates were ſhut, and ma- 
ny got upon the Roofs of their Houſes to ſecure themſelves from Violence. 
Anthony fortifyed himſelf in his Houſe, judging they had a deſign upon his 
Life as well as upon Ceſar's : And Zepidus, General of the Horle, hearing 
upon the place what had paſſed, made haſte to the Iſland in the River, 
where he had a Legion ; which he drew into the Field of AZars, that he 
might be in readineſs to execute the Orders of Anthony ; for he yielded to 
bim, both in the Qyality of Ce/ar*s Friend and Conſul. The Soldiers would 
very willingly have revenged Cezſar's death ſo baſely murdered, but thar 
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they feared the Senate, who favoured the Murderers, and expeQted the 11- 


fue of things. Ceſar had no Soldiery with him, for he loved not Guards 
but contented himſelf with Uſhers : Beſides, he was accompanied with a 
great number of People of the Robe, and whole Troops of as well Citizens 
as Strangers, with Freed Men and Slaves, followed him from his Houle tothe 
Palace ; but in a moment all theſe Crouds were vaniſhed, there remained 
with him only three unhappy Slaves ; who putting him in his Litter, and 
taking it upon their Shoulders, carried him, who but a little before was Ma- 
ſter both of Sea and Land. The Conſpiratorsafter the.Execution had a mind 
to have ſaid ſomething in the Senate ; but no body ſtaying to hear them, they 
twiſted their Robes about their left Arms inſtead of Bucklers, and with 
their bloody Daggers in their Hands, ran through the Streets, crying out, 
they had ilain the King and the Tyrant , cauſing to march before them a 
Man carrying a Cap on the Head of a Pike, which is the Badge of Liberty : 
they exhorted-likewiſe the People to the reſtoring the Commonwealth ; 
putting themin mind of the firſt Brutus, and the Oath wherein he had en- 
paged the Citizens, and with them their Poſterity. There were leveral 0- 
thers who were not of the Conſpiracy, who took Daggers, and went with 
them through the City ; of the number-of which were Zentulus Spinther, 
Favonins, Aquinius, Dolobella, 7Aurins and Petiſcus ; who, __ of the 
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Honour they expeCted, received the ſame Puniſhment with thoſe had been 
uilty 3 but none of the People joyned with them, which begot in them 
bo trouble and fear. As for the Senare, though all the Senators who knew 
notof the Plot had in the Tumult taken their Flight, yet they hoped well 
fromrhem, either becauſe they were Kindred or Friends to moſt of that Or- 
der, or becauſe they knew-they themſelves had an averſion for the Tyranny ; 
but they had an ill Opinion of the People; and of Cz/ar's Soldiers, of whom 
there were great numbers in the City ; ſome newly diſmiſſed, towhom he 
had'given Lands ; others diſtributed by Colonies ſome time before, who 
were returned to follow him : They were likewiſe fearful of Zepidus,; be- 
cauſe he was Maſter of the Legion of the City. ; and doubted leſt rthoxy, 
againſt the Authority of the Senate, ſhould engage the People to deſtroy 
them. Things _ in this poſture, they with the Gladiators ſeized the 
Capitol ; whete in their firſt Conſultation it was agreed that they ſhould 
tempt the People with Gifts; for they hoped that ſome of the People begin- 
ning to praiſe the Ation, others would follow their Example out of love to 
Liberty, and deſire to reſtore the Commonwealth ; and they imagined that 
the Roman People were ftill the ſame as they had heard tell they were in the 
timeof the firſt Brutus, who drave out the Kings : but they conſidered not 
that they deſired two things contradiCtory, that the fame People ſhould love 
Liberty, and let themſelves be corrupted with Gifts ; the laſt of which was 
much eaſier to be hoped for in a Commonwealth long ſince depraved; for 
the Multitude- of the City was mixed with all ſorts of Strangers ; the Freed 
Men lived equal to the other Citizens, the Slave was habited like his Maſter, 
and except the Habit of the Senators, one Faſhion was uſed indifferently a- 
moneg all the reft. Moreover, becaule of the Corn diſtributed to the Poor 
in the City only, all Loyterers, Beggars, and People unskiltul in their Pro- 
feſſions throughout all /ra/y locked to Rome : Beſides, there were great num- 
bers of disbanded Soldiers who returned not as formerly every one to his 
Country ; but expeQing to be ſent to poſſeſs the Houſes and Lands of others, 
quartered together by Bands in Temples and Galleries, under only one Co- 
lours and one Captain, ,who was to be their ConduQtor to their Colony. 
Theſe People, after having ſold all that they had, tobe CT to march, 
. were Teady to do any thing tor Money : So that the Conſpirators had no 
great difficulty to gather together a multitude 1n the place. Butthough they 
were payed tor it, they durſt not praiſe the AQtion out of the reſpe& they 
bore to the Glory of Czſar, and the fear they ſtood in of the Contrary Party ; 
but as if they had in view the Publick Good, they cryed-out for Peace, and 
demanded it of the Magiſtrates ; and by this means they laboured for the ſe- 
curity of the Conſpirators, Peace not being to be had without an ACt of Ob- 
livion, Thereupon Czzza, allyed to Ceſar, and then Pretor, joyns with 
them : And advancing into the midſt of them, contrary to the expeQation 
of all the World, threw off his Prxtor's Robe, deſpiſing it as being given 
himby a Tyrant: After which he began to declaim againſt Ceſar, calling . 
him Tyrant, and thoſe who had ſlain him Tyrannicides ; highly praiſing 
their AQtion, as parallel to what their Predeceflors had done ; and at the 
fame time commanding they ſhould bring from the Capitol thoſe brave 
People who had lo well terved the Commonwealth, to the end to give them 
thole Rewards they had merited. But whatever Command Cirna gave , 
this Troop ſeeing, the People who had not been corrupted were not there, 
would not let them be brought, but contented themſelves to continue their 
Cries in demanding Peace. But when Dolobe/{a, a Young Man of great Re- 
putation, whom Ceſar ready to depart, had deſigned Conlul fort __ 
the 
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the Year, being come with his Purple and the Badges of the Conſulate, and 
had ſpoke after Cizzz violently and with indignation againſt the Author of 
his Dignity, pleading hard for the Pardon ot a Crime of which he ſaid he 
would himſelf have beeri Partaker ol,and propoſing (as ſome lay) to conſe- 
crate that Day as the Day of the Foundation of their Ciry. Then this AL. 
{:mbly of Mercenary People took Courage, ſeeing a Pretor and a Conſul 
ſeemed to Authorize them, and they ſent to tell the Conſpirators they ſhould 
come down from the Temple. 1licy were glad to hear what Dolobella had 
done, believing they had now at need found a Conſul young, vigorous, and 
of a good Family, to oppoſe againſt Authoxy. 7 


Yet only Cafſins and Brutus came down, the Hand of the laſt all bloody VIII 
with a Wound he had received from the former when they ſtabbed Ceſar. XXX UL 
Being come to the Aſſembly, neither one nor the other ſaid any thing mean 
or low ; they praiſed each other for what they had done, as if it had been 
an Afton of Honour by conſent of all the World : They declared that upon 
it depended the Proſperity of, the City, which was this day made happy ; 
gave a glorious Teſtimony of the Prudence of Decimus Brutus, who had ve> 
ry opportunely called to them the Gladiators, exhorted the People to imi- 
tate their Predeceſſors, who drove out thcir Kings that had not made them- 
ſelves Kings by force as Ceſar had, but were lawtully eleCted ; and adviſed 

them to ſend for Pompey, the Son of the great Pompey, Defender of the 
Commonwealth, _ whom Cezſar's Party yet _ War im Spain; and 
that they ſhould order the Return of C. eſctins and 7arnllis, Tribunes of the 
People, whom Ceſar had interdiQed their Offices, and ſent into Baniſhment, 
where they ſtill remained. Having ſpoken to this purpoſe, they again went 
upto the Capitol, for they durſt not contide in this Multitude. But their 
Servants and Relations being aiready permitted to go and come to and from 
the Temple, they choſe ſome whom they deputed to Zzpidns and Anthony, 
to entreat them to make Peace, to maintain Liberty, and ſecuretheir Coun- 
from the Miſeries attend on Diſcord. To obtain this, the Deputies 
praiſed not the Attion (for they durſt not, ſpeaking to Cezſar's Friends) but 
they ſaid, that in their judgments it ought to be bora with ; that thoſe had 
done it.were worthy of Pardon, having undertaken it not out of any hate 
they bore him, but love totheir Country. That the Condition of the City 
was deplorable, if being almoſt depopulated by the Seditions wherewith it 
had a lang time been afflicted, they would not ſpare thoſe few good Citizens 
left. That it was extremely unjuſt to run the Commonwealth in hazard of 
utter Ruin for particular Enmities ; and that inſtead of laying hold of this 
Occaſion to gratifie their Hatred , they ought to ſacrifice to the 
good of the Eſtate all the Offences they might poſſibly have received, Au- 
thony and Zepidiss wanted not Will to revenge Ce/ar's death, but they were 
fearful of the Kindred and Friends of the Conlpirators, and the AﬀeCtion 
the Senate bore them ; and aboveall, of Decimuns Brutus, who with an Ar- 
my held the Neighbouring Ga#/, of which Ceſar had given him the Govern- 
ment : Wherefore they thought it more expedient to wait for a more favou- 
rable Opportunity, and in the mean time try all ways they could to draw 
* Decimnus Army, already well wearied, to their Party. So Anthony anſwe- 
red them in thele Terms. 
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T is no particuldy Hate makes us ait, but only the blackneſs af the Attion : 
Beſides, havin n+ page to Czar upon Oath we would guard him, or re- 
wenoe all Attempts ſhould be made againſt his Perſon, Religion requires, that 
thoſe who are ſullied with the Crime of his Death ſhould be ariven from among us ; 
and that we ſhould rather live few and innocent, than draw upon our ſelves a Curſe 
by leaving this Attempt unpuniſhed. 6 raper vary ince you deſire it, let 
ns aſſemble in the Palace ; and what ſhall be reſolved by a common Deliberation 
for the good of the City, let it be executed. 


Having made them this Anſwer, they thanked them, and returned with 
great hopes all things would ſucceed to their fatisfaCtion,. for they promiſed 
themſelves the Senate would heartily eſpouſe their Intereft. But Anthony 
commanded the Magiſtrates to keep Watch by Night in the City, and to take 
by turns their Seat in the Tribunal as in Broad Day ; having tothat =_ 
g1ven Orders to kindle Fires inall the Streets. The Friends of the Conſpira- 
tors ran all Night from Houſe to Houſe to ſolicite the Senators to be favou- 
rable to them, and to watch for the Good of their Country. On the 
other ſide, the Chiefs of the Soldiers deſtined for the Colonies ran up 
and down alſo, making ſtrange threats if they did not ſend them to 
the Lands already given them, and thoſe that were farther rr ny them. 
Moreover, the Citizens who would not be corrupted , hearing of the 
fmall number of the Conſpirators, took heart ; and calling to mind the ex- 
cellent Qualities of Ceſar, could not agree with the others. The ſame Night 
Ceſar's Treaſure and Writings were brought to Anthony's, either at Ca/phur- 
2i4's deſire for their greater ſecurity, or that Anthony commanded it. Ag 
ſoon as it was Day, the Senate was called by Order of the Conful in the 
Temple of * 7he Earth, which was near to his Houſe ; for he durſt not go to 
the Palace becauſe it was under the Capitol, whither the Conſpirators were 
retired with the Gladiators ; nor would trouble the City by making the Ar- 
my enter, which yet Zepidus brought in. At Break of Day came with the 
other Senators to the Temple of 7he Farth Cinna, having reſumed the ſame 
Habit which the Day before he had caſt away, as given him by a Tyrant : 
Some of the Citizens who had born Arms under Ceſar p—_—_ him, enra- 
ged that he who was his Kinſ-man had been the firſt who had blemiſhed: his 
Reputation by a malicious Speech, began to throw Stones at him ; and ha- 
ving forced him to ſhelter himſelf m a certain Houſe, brought Wood round 
about itto burn him in it, if Zeprdus, coming in with the Army, had nat 
hindredit ; which raiſed the Spirits of Cefar's Party, and appalled the Mer- 
ccenaries and Conſfpirators. 


In the Senate all difintereſſed Perfons condemned the Aion, but the 
greater part took divers ways to oblige the Conſpirators ; and were of Opini- 
on that before any thing elle were - Sa they ſhould come and take their 
places in the Aſſembly, having aCed fairly, to the end, that from Accuſed, 
they might become Judges : Which 4-thory did not oppoſe, knowing well 
there was no likelihood of their coming, as indeed they did ngt. To try 
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then the inclination of the Senate, ſome with vehemence praiſed the Ati: 
on, giving to thoſe had done it the Title of Tyrannicides, and voting.them 
rewards, others without ſpeaking of reward, which indeed they them- 
ſelves demanded not, were of advice only thanks ſhould be given * Any as 
having done by it good ſervice to the Common-wealth, and others quite 
cutting off the Complements, faid, that what they had done was pardon- 
able. Thus they argued, to ſee on which ſide theSenate leaned, that they 
might better propoſe the reſt. . Thereuponthe honeſteſt and beſt men ha- 
ving deteſted the Aſſafſinate as an execrable crime, yet ſaid, that they would 
not hinder, but in conſideration of the Families of the Guilty, which were 
of the beſt of the City, they ſhould be granted impunity, but they could 
never ſuffer them to be honoured, as having well ſerved the State : others 
on the contrary ſaid, they ought to be granted all other things, with the ſe- 
curity of their perſons. Some one having thereupon ſaid, that the Honour 
done to them would defame Czſar : another replyed, that they ſhould ra- 
ther conſider the living than the dead ; whereupon another reſolutely af- 
firming that they muſt declare Ceſar Tyrant, or give themtheir lives out of 
pure Grace, all the reſt holding to this point required the queſtion to be pur 
what judgment they were to make of Ceſar. After having firſt every man 
{wore they would ſincerely ſpeak their thoughts, without reſpe& to tormer 
Oaths , which neceſſity fad forced from them ; for ſince he became Ma- 
ſter of the Common-wealth they had loſt their liberty, and only ſpoke in 
fear, leſt they ſhould periſh like Pompey and a thouſand others. Anthony, 
who obſerved them, conceived preſently their imaginations, and judging 
that in this matter many true things might be ſaid that would cumber od 
perplex him, thought it beſt to divert them from this deſign, by making 
them believe they aQted againſt themſelves; wherefore knowing that the 
greateſt part of < ber who talked in this manner had received their Patents 
and Commiſſions for Magiſtracies, and Government of Armies from Ce- 
ſar himſelf, ( for being deſigned upon a very long Expetlition, he had di- 
ſpoſed of all Dignities for five years) he commanded ſilence as Conſul, 
and then ſpoke to this effeCt : 
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7s neceſſary thoſe who purpoſe to adviſe any thing concerning Czſar, ſhould 

know, ity, f A rolls 6 + whe w4 C « Ann Jager as a lawful Magi- 
ſtrate, all he has done ought to be approved: but if he have reigned as a Tyrant, 
his Body is to be thrown into the common Sewer, and all he has done revoked. 
Now ( to ſay all in a nord )) the whole _——_ is concerned in what 
he has enatted : nay, ſome things he has done, which though we would, it were 
z0t poſſible for us to diſannul, which 1 will let you fully underſtand in the ſequel 
of this. diſcourſe. At preſent 7 will only in the frf place put the | 4 to 
ou concerning things that are in our power, and which concern our ſelves alone, 
from whence you may give an eaſje conjecture what order is tobe obſerved in Af- 
fairs of more difficulty. Almoſt all of us here preſent have exerciſed or do exer- 
ciſe Offices, to which we have been nominated by Czlar , and ſome there are de- 
franed by py to poſſeſs them for the future ;, for you know that he has for 
five years diſpoſed of all the annual Dignities of the City, the Governments of 
Provinces, and Command of Armies, if you will all voluntarily lay them down, 
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that is in your power, therefore let us firſt of all conſult of that, and then 1 
will ſpeak what remains. | 


Having by theſe words let them know, that they ought rather to think 
of themlelves than of Ceſar, he was ſilent, and at the lame time they all 
began to cry out with one voice, riſing up from their Seats, That there 
was no neceſſity of giving the people the trouble of calling new Aſſemblies, 
for the nomination of Magiſtrates, and that it was much better, every 
one ſhould hold the Dignities they had already Og, Many were the 
more vehement in this, becauſe they could promiſe themſelves nothing from 
the Aſſembly, being under age, among whom the Conſul Dolobella him- 
ſelf was the principal, for being yet but five and twenty years of age, he 
could not obtain the Conſulate without violating the Laws. So the prece- 
dent inclinations of the day were changed in a moment, many crying out 
aloud that it would be a ſhameful thing, if to fayour Murderers, and ren- 
der their impunity more glorious, Magiſtrates ſhould be deprived of their 
Dignities: others on the contrary endeavoured to perſwade Dolobe/ls and 
the reſt, that they might hope for all things from the poopie, who would 
name them to the ſame Dignities, and that there would be no change of the 
perſons deſigned, but only the formof Aſſemblies lawfully hetd, inſtead of 
thoſe overawed by the tyranny, beſides it would be more honourable for 
them not to be eſteemed leſs worthy thoſe Honours, after the reſtoring the 
Common-wealth, than under the Monarchy. As ſoon as they heard theſe 
Diſcourſes, ſome Preztors depoſed their Ornaments, and the marks of their 
Dignities on the Benches of Go Authors of this opinien, in hopes to receive 
them more legitimately with the others, but the greater part being doubt- 
ful of the ſnare, believed, if they once let go what they had in their hands, 
they ſhould never catch it again. 


Mean while Anthony and Zepidys went out of the Senate into the place 
where ſome were aſſembled, and demanded their preſence 5 when they 
ſaw them coming fromabove, they began to cry out in confuſion, and af. 
ter, with much trouble, they were ſilenced, one of them, whether of his 
own motion, or ſuborned, cryed out, that they ſhould prevent the Cities 
falling into the like calamities which they had formerly ſuffered. Then 
Anthony opening his Robe, ſhewed his Corflet underneath to incenſe the 
multitude, as it the life of the Conſul himſelf were not ſecure without 
Arms. -Thereupon ſome crying out, that the crime ought to be puniſhed, 
and others demanding pardon tor the guilty, and peace: he ſaid to theſe, 
As for peace, we will conſider of the ways to make it ſo that it may laſt ;, for it is 
very hard to find ſecurities for it, ſince the Qaths made to Czar, and thoſe with 
execrations againſt thoſe that violated them, were in vain. Then turning him- 
{elf to thoſe required vengeance for this Murder, having praiſed them as 
the more religious obſervers of Faith and Piety, he added theſe words, 7 
would put my ſelf at the head of you, and firſt of all my ſelf crythe ſame thing 
if 1 were not Conſul, but my charge obliges we to do not ſo muchwhat is juſt, 
as what is advantageous to the Common-wealth , for fo it is ordained by all thoſe 
in the Palace, though that has been the loſs of Calar, who pardoning thoſe he 
had overcome in favour of the publick Good, has been murdered by thong efves. 
After theſe artificial Diſcourſes made by 4»thoyy to each Party, thole who 
were for revenging the Murder, would have Zepidus undertake to execute 
the vengeance z and when he began to ſpeak to them, the multitude ' wha 
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were too far off, cryed out, that he ſhould come down unto the middle of 


the place, that the _ might more eaſily hear him ; whereupon think- 


ing there might he ſome change in the minds of the people, he came to the 
Tribunal for Orations, where with tears in his eyes, he before all the world 
deplored the misfortune arrived to Ceſar ; and in the end added, 7 was ye- 
fterday with Czlar in this very place, where to day I am forced to demand your 0- 
pinion of his death, what would you have me do ! To which many crying out, 
Let him be revenged. The Metcenaries on the contrary cryed out, Peace. 
To whom he anſwered, /Ye would with all our hearts ; but what peace can we 
make ? or upos what Oaths can it be ſecured, fince there are none ſo ſacred by 
which we have not ſworn to Czar, and yet they have all been violated by thoſe 
whom we thought good Men? Thenturning to the others ; Or Cxfar ({aid 
he) # dead, that perſon truly ſacred, that adorable Man, and we are fearful 
his death will pr 1 ome great misfortune to the Common-wealth, but the Fa- 
thers will conſider of it and the moſt part of them are of advice to take order in it, 
Whereupon they began again to cry, Do you alone do that. 7 would, ſaid he; 
and can alone undertake it, but it is not ſufficient that you and Imould or do un- 


dertake it alone. Upon theſe artificial conteſts, the Mercenaries knowing 


him inflamed with ambition, praiſed him, and offered him the High Prieſt- 
hood of Cez/ar, which he liſtened to with much joy, and told them, Re- 
member what you of me another time if you thing me worthy of it. The 
hopes he conceived of this Prieſthood having given him the boldneſs to ask 
with more inſtance for peace, he told them, 7hough reaſon and Fuſtice {or- 
bid it, I will do what youdefire. After which words he returned with { peed 
to the Palace, where in the interim Do/obella had ſhamefully conſumed all 
that time in endeavouring to have himſelf confirmed in the Conſulate, 4»- 
thony who expeed what the people would do, beheld that with derifion ; 
and becauſe there was great difference of opinion, contented himſelf to be 
a SpeQator, in the end ſecing the people were not heated with all theſe 
tHings, he reſolved to conſent tothe impunity of the Confpirators, becauſe 
indeed heſaw himſelf conſtrained toit, yet difſembling theneceſſity, he let 
them underſtand, that in ſparing their lives he did a great favour x 
and as to what concerned Cz/ar, he undertook to cauſe all he had done to 


be ratified and confirmed by Decree. So commanding filence he began ts 
ſpeak 1n this manner : | 
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WW: iſt you debated, Gentlemen, about the crinie committed by our Citi- 


zens , 1 pave- you nothing Fa my | 300 axd when you put it to the 

ueſtion, and took votes concerning Czlar, 7 propoſed you but one thing of all 
be had done, which extremely perplexed you , and not without reaſon, for if 
we lay down our charges, we tacitly confeſs that we and ſo many great men are 
unworthy. Let us now conſider the other things, which it is not eaſie to expreſs. 
In ſo great 4 number of Cities, Provinces, Kings and Potentates ( for an 
all the people which Cafar has ſubdued by his valow and his Forces from the 
Faſt to the Weſt have received his Laws; and are obliged to his liberality and 
favour.) Can you believe any of them will ſuffer what they poſſeſs to be takers 
away, at anyleſs rate than blowing vi the Flames of War in all parts? you who 
think it it convenient to ſave wicked men becauſe the Common-wealth is weak 


and 
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and impotent. 7 will not ſpeak of people far diſtant, whom fear hath hitherto 
kept within the bounds of duty. Regard not only our. Neighbours, but thoſe who 
dwell among us in Italy, thoſe old Soldiers who have received from Czlar the re- 
ward of thoſe Yittories for which they expoſe their lrwves. They are ſtill in 
Bodies, and armed, and there are many thouſands of them in the City : what 
think you they would do, if what was given be taken fromthem ? Will they 
wait for other Colonies and other Lands ? 7ou may conjetture by what you ſaw 
laſt night , for as youwent through the City to pn for the guilty, you know 
how they threatened you: think you they will ſtand quietly, and ſee Czfar's 
Body unworthily dragged, and thrown into the common Sewer ( for the Laws 
enait that Tyrants ſbould be ſo treated ) do you think it would not move them 
who have fought under him ? or that "7 can hope youwill let them enjoy the 
rewards of thoſe Viitories they have gained againſt the Gauls and Britains whilſt 
with the extremeſt of infamy you treat him from whom they hold them ? FF hat 
will the people of Rome ? what will all the people of Italy do ? will you not 
draw upon your own heads the hatred and indignation of men and gods, if. you 
condemn to that puniſhment him who has extended the bounds of your Empire 

rom the Ocean to Nations before unknown ? Hill not all the world ſay we are 
unjuſt Fudges, if we decree rewards for thoſe, who in the Palace, in a hallowed 
place, in full Senate, being Senators themſelves, murdered a Conſul, 4 ſacred 
perſon, and defame him, who for his Virtue his very Enemies have in venera- 
tion: wherefore let me counſel you not to think of theſe things, which are neither 
juſt nor poſſible ; and as my opinion T declare it, that we ought to ratifie all that 
Calar has done and ordained, and not approve the attion of thoſe who ſlew him ; 
for that is neither juſt nor reaſonable, and cannot be done with cancelling all he 
had done; notwithſtanding if you think good, let their lives be ſaved out of pure 
grace for the ſake of their Kindred and Friends, upon condition they acknow- 
ledge the obligation. 


"WO 


After theſe words of tones, there was great conteſt in the Senate, 
and in the end it was agreed by the conſent of all the Senatours, that there 
ſhould be no proſecution of Ceſar's death,and that all that he had done ſhould 
be approved for the good of the Publick, which words were added by the 
Conſpirators Friends for their greater ſecurity. Anthony himſelf not con- 
tradiQting it, as if he approved it, rather for the common Quiet than out 
of Juſtice. Hereupon thoſe poſſeſſed of Charges, began to demand men- 
tion ſhould be made of them as well as of the publick intereſt, and they 
confirmed in their Dignities, to which 4zthony Iikewiſe conſented, letting 
the Fathers know he did it for fear, and to this Decree was added another, 
concerning the Colonies. 


The Senate being riſen, ſome gathered about Z. Piſo in whoſe hands 
Ceſar had depoſited his laſt Will and Teſtament, todefire him not to pro- 
duce it, nor to make any publick Funerals, leſt that ſhould occaſion new 
Tumults, which when they could not obtain, they threatened to ſummon 
him to Judgment, becauſe he thereby fruſtrated the Publick of a great 
eſtate which ought to be brought to the Treaſury, and ſomething they ſaid 
concerning Tyranny, whereupon P3/o called out as loud as he could, be- 
ſeeching the Conſuls to reaſſemble the Senate, who were not yet ſeparated, 
and then he told them : | 


The 
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The Oration of Piſs. 


Hoſe who boaſt they have ſlain a Tyrant, treat us like Tyrants themnt: 
elves, and we have many inſtead of one. They forbid us the burying of 
« High Prieſt, they threaten thoſe entruſted with his Will, they ſay his Goods 
ought tobe confiſcated, as if he had been 4 Tyrant, they would have what he has 
done ratified as far as it reſpetts them ; but where it concerns _— they would 
diſannul it ;. and *tis not Brutus and Caſſius who do this, but t e4 who ſtirred 
them up to commit this murder. Do you confult concerning his Funerals ; and 
for his Will Twilltake care, and never abuſe the truſt repoſed in me, unleſs {ome 
one kill me too. 


Theſe words raiſed a Tumult and Indignatiorn, eſpecially in the minds of 
thoſe who hoped to have ſome advantage to themſelves by the Will. Ir 
was therefore agreed the Will ſhould be publiſhed, and publick Funerals 
ſolemnized ; and fo the Senate parted. Brutus and Caſſie underttanding 
what had paſſed, ſentto invite the people to come up tothe Capitol, where 
2 great multitude being aſſembled, Brutus ſpoke in theſe terms : 


The Oration of Brutw:. 


F we ſpeak to you now here, who ſpoke to you yeſterday in the place, *tis not 
that we have taken refuge as in a Temple, for we are not Criminals, nor 
as in a Fortreſs , we deliver our ſelves into your hands, but what unlooked for 
happened to Cinna againſt all reaſon, has forced us to retire, and becauſe our 
Enemies calummniouſly accnſe us, of having violated onr Faith, and troubled the 
Peace. LT ſhall be well pleaſed to plead our cauſe before you : you T ſay with 
whom we hope for the future tv confer about all the affairs of ihe Common-wealth, 
* After that Cafſar upon his return from Gaul entred armed into his Country, 
and Pornpey who loved the Common-wealth had been treated as you all know; 
and after a great multitude of good Citizens retired into Africa and Spain were 
periſhed, the tyranny being eftabliſhed; he would, and not without reaſon, for his 
own ſecur ity ho us ſwear to forget what was paſſed, and if he would have con- 
ſtrained us to promiſe upon oath not only to blot ont of our remembrance the inju- 
ries we had received, but likewiſe to live under him.in perpetual ſervitude, what 
would not then thoſe have done who ſought our deſtruition ? But 7 believe for my 
part there is no true Roman who would not chuje rather to die an hundred times 
than oblige himſelf by oath to ſervitude. If then Calar attempted nothing a- 
gainſt our liberty, we are perjured; but if he has left to us neither the diſpoſition 
of Offices in' the City, nor of Governments of Provinces, nor Command of Ar- 
mies, nor Colonies, nor any other Honours, but that Cziar alone diſpoſed all 
theſe things without ſo much as ſpeaking a word to the Senate, or asking the con- 
ſent of the people, where is that liberty of whichwe had not {o much as the hopes 
left ? for dal we think he would be weary of oar ſervitude, or would imitate 
Sylla, who after being revenged of his Enemies, reſtored to you the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Common-wealth; he who undertaking ſo long an Expedition, — 
pate 
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pated for five years the aſſembly for eleftion of Magiſtrates ? What ſhall 7 
ſay of the Tribunes of the people, C z{ctius and Marullus? did he not ſhameful- 
ly drive away thoſe Magifrates holy and inviolable ? The Laws and Oath of our 
Fathers permit not the Tribunes of the people to be brought to Y -- yay /o 
long as they are in Office, but Cxſar has judged them, has baniſoed them ; who 
ther, he.or wez have violated the reverence due to perſons holy and ſacred? un: 
teſs poſſibly Cxlar was hallowed and inviolable, he yhom by violence, after the 0p- 
preſſion of his Country and the death of ſo many great Men, we honoured with 
that Title, and the power of the Tribunes be not hallowed and inviolable, after 
that our Fathers when the Common-wealth was free, voluntarily ſwore them { 
and pronounced execrations againſt their poſterityrif they violated it. Whither 
was the wealth and riches of the Empire brought ? to whom did the Receivers 
give their Accounts? who broke up the 71 reaſury azainſt our will ? who laid hands 
on 4 Fond never any before durft touch ? and who threatened a Tribune with, 
death that oppoſed it ? But ſay they upon what Oaths can we be aſſured the peace 
ow to be made (hall not be violated? Twill anſwer them, that if no perſon be a 
a Tyrant, there needs no Oaths, and our Predeceſſors never took any. * But if a- 
ny one aſpire to the Tyranny the Romans ought not to obſerve either Faith or Re- 
ligion with Tyrants. JVe tell you all theſe things in the midſt of our preſent 
danger, and will never ceaſe to ſpeak them for the publick Good ; for when Cx- 
ſar conferred on me all imaginable Honours, Tatways preferred my Country bes 
fore my own proper Glory, They ſlander us about the Colonies to incenſe you x 
but if there be any here who have taken poſſeſſon of Lands already aſſioned to 
them, or are ready to go, let them do me the favour to make themſelves known 
to me. 
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Thereupon many having made a Sign. 


Zou have done well, ( ſaid he) ro come hither with the other Citizens ; and 
ſarely it is but juſt that you do participate, and ſs are willing to participate equal- 
ly of the Honours of the City, you teſtific likewiſe the affettion you bear your 
Country. The Roman People gave you to Caxlar to bear Arms in Gaul and 
Britain, having ſerved him well you have merited Honours and Military Re- 
1bards ; but he after havins exaited an Oath from you, led you whether you would 
or no, both againſt the City, and againſt the moſt eminent Citizens in Aﬀeica ; 
poſſibly you are aſhamed to demand a ſalary for the ſervices you have done in 
theſe laſt Wars , but becauſe neither envy, time, nor oblivion can blot out thoſe 
noble Attions you did in Gaul and Britain, you are ſure to receive thoſe rewards 
the people of Rome 4 cuſtomarily give their Soldiers, But they for that end 
never robbed innocent people, nor drvided others Goods to thoſe that ſerved them ; 
but when they had overcome their Enemies, ſeiſed not of all their Country, but a 
part of their Lands, whither they ſent the Veterans to inhabit, and to keep the 
ſubdued people in awe; and if the conquered Country were not ſufficient, they 
added ſome of the Publicks Lands, or bought with the publick Money. Thus 
the ons of Rome formerly gave Lands without doing injury to any perſon. 
But Sylla and Czlar hawing ſerſed the Soveraign Power by violence and Arms, 
and ſtanding in need of Guards and Armies againſt their Country, have not ſent 
you every one to his own dwelling, nor bought you Lands, nor divided among 
ou thoſe they have conquered, nor given the ancient poſſeſſors ſome Money to 
comfort them, though they had ſuch ſtore which they either took out of the 7 rea- 

ary, or received for Confiſcations. But they ſend you into Italy it ſelf, 
where they had received no offence,raviſhing away from the ancient Poſſeſſors(like 
Thieves, and not like Conqueronrs ) their Lands, their Houſes, their Is 
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th:ir Temples, of which we deprive not vanquiſhed Strangers, contentins our 
ſelves with the Tenth of their Fruits. But they have divided among you the 
Lands of your own Nation, who have born Arms with you under Cxfſar himſelf 
ar ainſt the Gauls, andoffered Vows for the happy Saccefs of the Expedition, . and 
azainſt theſe they have led you, marching in Battel, with Exſizns a:ſplayed, as to a 
War: And indeed you cannot live in Peace, nor abide in Safety with thoſe who 
have been forced to groe up their Lands ; for he that is driven out and d-ſpoiled 
of his Eſtate ſtudies your Deſtruttion, and only waits an opportunity. So the 
Princival Deſizns of the Tyrants was not that you ſhould have Lands, for that 
they might have done by other ways ,, but that having always Enemies ready to fall 
upon you, you wicks.h firm Props totheir Pover, to which your Fortunes were 
faſt bound, ſince Tyrants have q10 Guards more faithful than the Companions of 
of their Crimes and their Fears ; and to theſe, Good Gods ! they have given the 
- name of Colonies ; that is indzed, the Oppreſſion of our Compatriots, and the Riu- 
4#n of au infinite of innocent Perſons, whom with a-ſizn they have made your Ent- 
mies forthcir private Advantage. For our parts, to whom thoſe that at preſent 
govern the Commonwealth ſay, they will 2 ive us our Lives out of pure Grace, our 
intention is, and always ſh2ll be, that you be confirmed in the Poſſeſſion of your 

. Lands. JV: take God towitnef, that as you do enjoy them you ſhall enjoy them, 
and that ns Perſon ſhall take them from you ;, neither Bratus nor Caſſius, ror all 
them hve hazarded their Lives for your Liberty. There is yet in this buſineſi 
one Difficulty, to which we will apply a Remedy which ſhall ſccare your Peace with 
your Compatriots, and which you Gall underſtand with joy. Hewill give Order 
#5 ſoon as may be that the Ancient 'Poſſeſſors ſhall be payed the Purchaſe of their 
Lands out of the Publick Moneys, that you for the y Fu may poſſeſs them, not & 
only witho::t Contradiftion, tut likewiſe vith Sequrity of your Perſons.. 


Allthe World, both during the Aſſembly, -and after they were all with- yr rf, 
drawn, approved what Bruts ſaid as perfeGtly juſt ; and admired theſe Men, 
{» undaunted and fo zealous for their Country. Thus having gained the 
AﬀeCtion of the People, the Afﬀair was adjourned till the Morrow. As {5on 
asSever it was Day. the:Conſul publiſhed the Aflembly, where the Decree of 
the Senate. was read ;- whereupan Cicero made an Excellent Diſcourſe in 
praiſe of\the- Amneſty, - which the People hearkened to with pleaſure, and 
torthwith\demanded that thoſe retired to the Capitol might come down ; 
bur they refuſed to come till they gave them Hoſtages : fa they ſent 4zthony's 
and Zepidus Children. - Their Arrival raiſed a General Acclamatioh and Ap- 
plauſe :-and when the Conſuls would have ſpoke ſomething, the 0s 
would nat hear them before they were reconciled; and had embraced each 
other * which was done, but begot in the Conſuls great fears and jealouſies 
that thoſe Men would for the futzve have more Power in the City than they, 
After this, Ce/ar's Will being brought, the People would have it —_ 
ately read : Where they found that he had adopted for his Son Ofavins, 
born of his Siſters Daughter ; given his Gardens tothe People, and left to e- 
very Roman Citizen ſeventy five Attick Drams. Hereupon the People en- 
tred into Fury, underſtanding that he whom they had but now treated as a 
Tyrant, had an AﬀeCtion for his Country : But above all, they looked upon 
it as athing worthy of Compaſſion to conſider that Decimzus Brutus, one of 
his Murderers, was nominated his Heir by Subſtitution ; for it is the cuſtom 
of the Romansto nominate a ſecond Heir 1n caſe the firſt cannot be. Ir ſtruck 
all the, World with horror, that Decimus, thedubſtituted Heir of Ce/ar, had 
attempted his life, Burt after that Piſs had cauſed the Body to be brought to 
the Place, there ran to guard ita great number of Perſons in Arms; who 
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with an Extraordi _—_ | and General Acclamation, placed it be- 
fore the Tribunal. Then e Lamentations and Tears were univerſal. The 
Soldiers made a great noiſe with their Arms, andby little and little the whole 
World began to repent them of the Amneſty. n2hony perceiving that, 
loft not the Opportunity : And becauſe he was obliged by the of his 
Office to make his Funeral Oration as he was a ul, being ul him- 
{If and his Friend and Kinſman, (for there was an Alliance between them) 
with his uſual Arrifices he ſpoke in this manner. 


The Oration of Anthony. 


T is not juſt, Gentlemen, that 1 alone ſhould undertake the Funeral-Praiſet 
of this Great Man, it were fitter his Country did declare them: Therefore 

1 millonly with the Yoice of the Republick, and not my own, make Recital of 
thoſe Honours which whilſt he was living the Senate and People of Rome conferred 

wpon him for his Firtue. | 


Having ſaid theſe words, he began witha fad and forrowful Countenance 
the Recital of Czſar's Glorious Titles z pronouncing __ diſtinQly, 
and ſtopping more PR__ at thoſe whereby they had made him more 
than Man, by the Qualities of Sacred and Inviolable, Father of his Coun- 
try, BenefaQtor, Prince, and many others which till chat time had never been 
givento any Perſon. Atevery word turning himſelf towards the Body, and 
animating his Speech by his Geſture ; and when he pronouncedany one of 
thoſe Takes, ing ſome intermingled Terms of Griet and Indignation : 
as when he recited the Decree of the Senate, calling him Father of his 
Country. See there, {aid he, the Teſtimony of your Acknowledgments, And 
in ing theſe words, Holy, Sacred, Inviolable, and the Refuge of 
the Miſerable, he added ; /Vever any that fled to him for Refuge, periſhed , but 
he himſelf is murdered, though made Holy and Sacred by our Decrees, without ha- 
wving exaited thoſe Qualities from us, or ever deſired thew , and ſurely we axe in 
a Ganeful Slavery if we give thoſe Titles to unworthy Perſons that never ack 
them from us. But, Oh, faithful Citizens ! you purge your ſelves well from this 
Reproach by the Honours you now pay his Memory. Afterthis, reciting the AR 
of the Oath, by which they were all obliged to guard the Perſon of Ceſar, 
and toemploy all their Forces ſo, that if any attempted his Perſon, whoever 
expoſed not his Life for his Defence ſhould be execrable, he raiſed his Voice ; 
and extending his Hands towards the Capitol-: Oh Jupiter ! Protettor of my - 
Conntry ! faid he, behold me hereready to revenge, as 1 have ſworn : and ſince 
it is a thing reſolved by the Fudgment of all _ Men, 7 beſeech thee, with all 
other Gods tobe favourable to me. A Tumulthereupon ariſing among the Se- 
nators, who believed theſe words to be manifeſtly addreſſed ro them. 4»- 
thoxy to appeaſe them changed his Diſcourſe, and ſaid : Bur Gentlemen, this 
Accident muſt rather be attributed to ſome God, than to Men ; andwe ought ra- 
ther to provide againſt the preſent Neceſſities than ſpeak of things paſt, ſince we 
are threatned with extreme /Aiſery for the future, and are upon the Point of fal- 
ling again into our Antient Seditions, and the ſceing all the Nobility of the City 
periſh. Let us then conduit this Sacred Perlon among the Gods, ſolennly in 
monurnful Elegies finzing his Praiſes. Afﬀeer having faid theſe words, ..- 
tucke 
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ing it about him that he might have his Hands more at liberty, he went and 
placed himſelf near the Bed where the Corps lay, upon an Eminent Place ; 
and opening the Curtain, and looking in, he beganto ſing his Praiſes, as of 
a Celeſtial Divinity : And the better to make him be believed to be of that 
Race, he lifted his Hands to Heaven ; reciting even to the loſs of breath, his 
Wars, his Combats, his Viftories, the Nations he had ſubdued, the Spoils 
he had brought away ; ſpeaking of every thingasa Miracle ; and crying out 
many times, 7 hou alone art he who haſt returned Fittorious from ſo many Fights ; 
Thou alone art he who haſt revenged the Country of the Injuries done her for three 
h uindred Tears together ; and conſtrained People till then indomitable, who alone 
took and burnt the City, to ask Pardon on th:ir Knees. Having aid theſe 
things and many more as of a Divine Perſon, he lored his Voice, andin a 
mournful Tone, with Tears in his Eyes, lamented the unworthy Death of 
hisFriend, begging he might redeem his Life with his own ; andat length 
abandoning himſelt to Grief, he was ſo far tranſported as to diſcover the Bo- 
dy of Ceſar, and to ſhew at the top of a Pike his Robe, pierced with the 
Stabs he had received, and all ſtained with his Blood. And now the People 
joyned their Lamentations with his, and Compaſlion was ſoon converted in- 
to Choler ; for gyhen the Conſul ceaſing toſpeak, they began the mournful 
Airs, afterthe manner of the Countrey ſinging his great Attions, and after 
that his deplorable death, and as if Cz2ſar himſelf had called by name thoſe 
on whom he had heaped his Favours after having been his Enemies, rhey 
heard theſe words which ſeemed addreſſed to the Conſpirators z 17uft 7 there 
Life unto my MM wadtrers give. The People hereupon entred into fury, cot- 
ſidering that all the Conſpirators, —__ Decimus Brutus, had been of Pom- 
 peys Party ; and that Czſar, inſtead of revenging himſelf upon them, had 
given them Dignities, Governments of Provinces, and Armies to com- 
mand ; and that after that they had conſpired againſt him, and with them 
Decimus Brutus, whom he had loved ſo well to make him his Heir. The 
multitude being in this ſort moved, and already prepared for Violence, ſome 
one raiſed up from the Bed the Image of Coſer made in Wax, for the Body 
could not be ſeen being layed within the Bed ; but the Image turning upon a 
Machine, was viſible to all the World, and every Man might obſerve three 
and twenty Wo:nds, as well on the Body as the Face. Atthis ſad SpeQtacle 
the People giving themſelves over to tears, encompaſſed the place where Ce- 
ſar had been {!2in, and er it on fire ; ſeeking every where for the Murde- 
rers, who were retired. Angerand Grief fo far tranſporting the Multitude, 
that ſome meeting Cizna Tribune of the People, whom for name ſake they 
rook for C:nna the Pretor, who had declaimed againſt Czſer, he in vain told 
them that they were miſtaken, for they tore him in ſo many pieces, thatthe 
leaſt part of him could not be found to give Sepulture to. After this they 
carried Fire to burn the Houſes of the Conſpirators, but the Reſiftance of 
the Domeſticks and the Prayers of the Neighbours prevented them ; yet 
not without threats that they would return again in Arms. On the Morrow 
the Confpirators privately departed the City, and the Pcople returned to 
the bed w here Ceſar lay, carrying it to the Capitol to bury it in the Temple 
before the Gods, as already cofſecrated ; but the Prieſts oppoſing it, they 
brought it back to the place, and upon the ſame Ground where former! 
ſtood the Palace of the Kings, gathering together all the Waod they could, 
and with the Seats of the place and of all the neighbouring places, railing a 
magnificent Pile, they thereon placed the Body ; and ſome one having caſt 
upon it Crowns aud other Military Preſents, they ſet fire to it, and about it 
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the People ſpent all the _ : They forthwith ereQted an Altar, and at 
preſent there is a Temple where Ceſar is adored asa God ; for after that O- 
F#avins, his Adopted Son, who changed his Name into that of Ceſar, had 
(following his ſteps) taken upon him the Goverament of the State, he migh- 
tily ſtrengthened and CI_ that Monarchy of which he had laid the 
Foundations, which endures to this day ; and to pay himall poſhble Ho- 
nours, ranked him in the number of the Gods. From this Example it is, 
that to this day the People give the Title of Gods to their Emperors after 
their death (if they have neither been A_ manifeſtly gulty of great 
Crimes) they who formerly would not ſuffer them to take the name of King 


whilſt hiving. 


Thus fell Ceſar on the Day which the Romans call the * Ides of March : 
an Augur had told him, that day would be fatal to him, but he laughed at it, 
and the very ſame morning told him jeſting, 7he /des of March are come : to 
which the other without ſurprize made anſwer, But not yet gone. Yet the 

t Aſſurance of the Augur, nor many other Preſages could not hinder 
im from going to the Aſſembly ; where he was murdered in the fifty ſixth 
Year of his Age : Happy in all things, Magnificent ; and ith juſt reaſon 
comparable to Mexander , for they were both beyond megſure Ambitious, 
Warlike, ready in the Execution of what they had reſolved, and hardy in 
Dangers : they ſpared not their Bodies ; andin War relyed not ſo much up- 
on their ConduQ, as upon their Bravery and good Fortune. The one weat 
along journey in a Countrey without Water to go to Harmon, happily crof- 
{ed over the bottom of the Pamphilian Gulf, the vea being retired, as if his 
Genius had locked up the Waters : As another time marching in the Cham- 
pian, it cauſedit toceaſe from raining. Navigated an unknown Sea : Be- 
in the Zzdies, firſt ſcaled the Walls of a City, and leaped down alone in- 
to the midſt of his Enemies, receiving thirteen Wounds ; was always Vi- 
Qorious ; and whatever War he was engaged in, he ended it in one or two 
Battels. In Europe he ſubdued many Barbarous People, and reduced them 
under his Obedience ; together with the Grecians, a fierce People, and Lo- 
vers of Liberty, who never before obeyed any Perſon but Philip , whocom- 
manded them for ſome time under the Honourable Title of General of the 
Greeks. He carried his Arms almoſt through all 42 with an incredible 
Celerity. And tocomprize ina word the Happineſs and Power of Alexan- 
dr all the Countries he ſaw he conquered ; and as he was deſigning to con- 
uer the reſt, he died. As for Ceſar, paſſing the Ionian Sca in the midſt of 
Winter, he found it calm as well as the Britiſh Ocean, which he paſſed with- 
outany knowledge of it, ina time when his Pilots, driven by Storm againſt 
the Engliſh R loſt their Ships: Another time embarking alone by 
Night in a little Boat, and rowing againſt the Waves, he commanded the 
Pilot to hoiſt Sail, and rather to conſider the Fortune of Cz/ar than the Sea. 
He threw himſelf more than once all alone into the midſt of his Enemies, 
when his Men were all ſtruck with Panick Fear : And is the only General 
of the Romans that ever fought thirty times in Pitch'd Battel againſt the 
Gauls, and ſubdued in Ga«/ forty Nations, before ſo dreadful ro the Romans, 
that inthe Law di _—_ with Prieſts and Old Men from going tothe War, 
the Wars againſt the Gauls are excepted, and the Prieſts and Old Men obli- 
ged to bear Arms. Before Alexandria, ſeeing himſelf alone incloſed upon a 
Bridge, he laid down his Purple, threw himfelf into the Sea ; and purſued 
by his Enemies, ſwam a long time under Water, only by Intervals lifting.up 
his head to take breath ; till coming near his Ships, he held up his hands,was 


known 
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known, and ſo ſaved. For the Civil Wars, which he either undertook out 
of Fear (as himſelf ſays) or out of Ambition, he had todeal with the greateſt 
Generals of the Age, fighting at the Head of many great Armies ; not Bar- 
barians, but Romans, encouraged by their former AQons, and by their 
g00d Fortune : yet he defeated them all ; and not one of them, buthe ruined 
in a Fight or two. But we cannot fay of him as of Alexander, that he was 
never overcome ; for he ſuffered once a great loſs againſt the Gauls, under 
the Condu®t of 7riturins and Cotta, his Lieutenants : In Spain his Army was 
{o near blocked up by Petreins aid Afranivs, that he wanted but little of be- 
ing beſieged : At Dyrrhachiam and in Africa they turned their Backs ; and 
in Spain, againſt the young Pompey, they fled. But for Cz/ar himſelf, he 
was always undaunted ; and whatever War he engaged in, came off in the 
end ViQtorious : Andthe Roman Empire which now extends it {elf by Sea 
and Land, from the Euphrates, to the Atlantick Ocean, was brought under 
his Power , partly by his Valour, and partly by his Clemency. He ſetled 
himſelf much better than Hz, and governed himſelf with more moderati- 
on ; for being King in in ſpite of all the World, he took not that name. 
At laſt, making his Preparations for other Wars, he was ſurprized by death 
as well as Mexander. Their Armies werealfo alike ; for the Soldiers of both 
were chearful in Fight and hardy, but ſtubborn and mutinous when over- 
wrought with Labour. The Deaths of both of them were equally mourned 
and lamented by their Armies, who attributed to them Divine Honours. 
They were both well made in Body, andof Noble AſpeQts : both deſcended 
from Fupiter ; one by Facus and Hercules, and the other by Axchiſes and 
Yenus, Though they were inflexible when reſiſted, they were eaſie to par- 
don and be reconciled, and likewiſe todogood toſuch as they had vanquiſh- 
ed ; contenting themſelves with the Victory. Hitherto the Compariſon is 
juſt, fave only that their Beginnings were not equal; for Mex 
withthe Quality of a King, in which he had beea before inſtrufted by his 
Father Philip : but Ceſar was only a Private Man , and though he were of 
an Illuſtrious Race, yet his Fortunes were much iricumbred. They both 
deſpiſed the Preſages that threatned them, without injuring thoſe Divines 
foretold their death : 2nd almoſt the ſame Signs ha to them, and a 
like Event; for in the Sacrifices made by one and the other twice, they 
found not the Chief of the Entrails of the Vittims ; the firſt time were 
only-threatned with great r: Alexander's happened when behtieging 
the Oxidrakes, being mounted firſt upon the Wall, andthe too great weight 
breaking the Ladders behind him, he beheld himſelf deſerted by his Men, 
and threw himſelf into the midſt of his Enemies,where having received ma- 
ny Wounds on his Breaſt, and a great blow on the Neck, he was ready to 
die; when the Macedonians touched with ſhame, broke open the Gates, 
and relieved him. The like happened to Czſar in $4iz, in the Fight be- 
tween him and young Pompey ; where, ſeeing his Men went on trembling, 


he advanced betwixt the two Armies, received two hundred Darts on his . 


Buckler ; till ſuch time as Fear having given place to Shame, all the Army 
ran in,and ſecured him from the Danger. Thus the firſt Entrails without the 
Chief threatned only Danger of Death, but the Second were a certain Pre- 
ſage of Death it ſelf Pyrhagoras the Divine after having ſacrificed, faidto 
Appollodorus, who feared Alexander and Epheſtion, that he need fear no- 
thing, for they both ſhould ſhortly die. Zph:ftion dying ſome time after, 
Avppollodorus doubting leſt there might be ſome Conbioeoy formed againſt 
the King, = him notice of the Prediftion : He only laughed ar it ; and 
informing himſelf of Pythagoras what thoſe Preſages meant, he told him it 

was 
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was a Signof Death ; whereupon he again laughed, praiſing Appollodoras's 
love, and the Divine's freedom. As for Ceſar, thelaſt time he went ty the 
Senate, as we have {aid a little before, the ſame Preſage preſenting, he ſaid 
ſmiling, he had ſeen the like in Spain : to which the Augur anſwering, that 
he was then in danger, but now the Sign was mortal,he yielded in ſume mea- 
ſure to that Advice, and offered another Sacrifice z but tired with the length 
of the Ceremonies, entred the Palace, and periſhed. There happened to 
Alexander the ſame thing ; for when he returned from the /zdies ro Babylon 
withhis Army, being come nigh the City, the Chaldeans counſelled him to 
defer his Entry ; to whom having giventhis Verſe for Anſwer, 


—_— an 


Who promiſes moſt Good *s the beſt Divine, 


they beſought himart leaſt, that he would notlet his Army enter with their 
Facesto the Weſt ; but would fetch a Compals, that in entring they might 
ſe the Riſing Sun and the City. It is ſaid, he would have obeyed them in 
this ; butin marching about he met with a Marſhy Ground, which made 
him flight the ſecond as well as the firſt Advice, fo that he entred the Ciry 
with his Face tothe Weſt. Some time after embarking upon the Zuphrates, 
and going down to the River Pallacota, which receives the Euphrates, and 
carriesits Waters into Marſhes and Pools which might happen to drown all 
Aſſyria, he reſolved tomake a Dam , andit is faid, that going down the Ri- 
ver he laughed atthe Chaldeans, becauſe he had gone into Babylon and come 

' out of it again in a Boat without any harm : But Death attended him at his 
Return from this Voyage. Cezſar's Raillery with the Augur, who told him 
the Ides of March were fatal to him, was much alike ; he anſwered him 
jearing, the Ides were come, and yet he was killed the ſame day. So that 
herein there was great agreement betweenthem, both in the Preſages they 
received from the Divines without being offended, their Raillery, and the 
Event of the Prediction. - They were likewiſe great Lovers of the Sciences, 
as well of their own Country as Strangers. Aexarnder conferred with the 
Brachmen, who are eſteemed the moſt ſubtil and fagacious of the Indians, 
as the Magt are of the Perſians. Ceſar did the like with the Egyptians when 
he re-eſtabliſhed Cleopatra in her Kingdom, which occaſioned him when the 
Peace was made to reform many things amongſt the Romans , and that af- 
ter the Example of the Egyptians, he regulated the Year by the Courſe of 
the Sun, which before was governed by the Moon ; and fo till then were 
unequal, by reaſon of the Intercalary Days. It happened to him likewiſe, 
-that not one of thoſe whq conſpired his Death eſcaped, but were all puniſh- 
ed as they deſerved by hisSon, and as the Murderers of Phi/ip were by Ale- 
xander ; but in what martner, we ſhall relate in the following Books. 


The End of the Second Book of the Civil Wars 
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L Nthony ceuſes Amitiuswho geve himſelf ont to be the Son of Marius 

tobe ſlain, which begets him the ill will of the People ; whereapan the 

Senate appoint him Guards, Il. Brutus end Caius Pub. their Aﬀairs, 

and leave the City : Dolobella and Anthony get the Governments of _ 
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and Macedonia to their prejudice. III. Oltavius adopted by Czlar comes 
to Rome, ard goes to viſit Anthony. IV. His Speech, and Anthony's 
Anſwer. VN. Czſar finding Anthony not well diſpoſed to him, labours to 
g4in the hearts of the People. Dolobella goes into Syria, and puts to death 
Trebonius. VI. Cxzſar and Anthony reconciled by the mediation of the 
Soldiery. VILE Anthony having in P_—_ of the reconciliation diſob- 
liged Czſar , the Officers of his Guards declare their reſentment of it. 
VIIE Anthony”s Anſwer to them, "and the ſecond reconciliation between hin 
and Caſar. IX. A third Breach between C#lar and Anthony : four /Aace- 
donian Lepions come toBrunduſium for Anthony, and Czfar raiſes Forces, 
X. Anthony's four Legions mutiny againſt him, and after being appeaſed, 
twoof them come over to Cxlar. XI. Preparations on one ſide and the 0- 
ther. XII. Anthony being tacitly declared Enemy, Cicero gives reaſons 
for it. XIII. Piſo makes an Oration in favour of Anthony. XIV. An- 
thony declared Enemy, and an Army decreed to Brutus and Cafſius, which 
diſcontents Cxlar, yet he lends a part of his Forces to the Con(uls to help 
them to raiſe the Siege of Modena, where Anthony had incloſed Decimus 
Brutus. XV. After ſeveral Engagements before Modena, Anthony rai- 
ſes his Siege, and marches over the Alpes. XVI. Czar will not ſee Deci- 
mus : «nd Panla at the\point of death diſcovers to Calar the Senates inten- 
tion to ruine him. XVII.” Caſſius and Brutus grow powerful in Syria and 
Macedon. XVIII. Cxfar does all he can to oblige Anthony to a recoxcilia- 
tion : and in the mean time'the Senate nominates Commiſſioners to call An- 
thony to account. XIX. Anthony joyns with Lepidus, which terrifies the 
Senate. XX. Caſar by his Soldiers demands the Conſulate, which being re- 
fuſed, he marches towards Rome, at which the Senate are ſo affriehted, that 
they grant it him. XXL. The Senate repenting of their grant, ang prepa- 
ring for: defence, Czlar comes to Rome, where he is yell received, and ob- 
rains the Conſulate. XXIL Calar being Conſul condemns the Conſpyrators, 
.reconcileshimſelf with Anthony ; and Decimus Brutus is fain in Gaul, 
and his Head brought to Anthony. | 


e/fſar the moſt worthy toreign of all men that ever hadlived a- 
mong the Romans being 1n this manner {lain by his Enemies, 
the People celebrated his Funerals. But becauſeall thoſe who 
any way contributed to his dearh were puniſhed, we ſhall in 
this and the Book next following treat of the manner how the 

principal Heads of this Conſpiracy periſhed, and after that conclude the 

Hiſtory of theſe Civil Wars. Anthony having loſt the good will of the Se- 

nate by miniſtring occaſion to the people toviolate the indemnity at Cſar”s 

Funeral Pomp, and being the cauſe of their running to ſet on fire the Hou- 

ſes of the Conſpirators, regained their good eftecm by an action which had 

reſpe&t to the publick -Good. ' There was one Amaſins who fallly giving 
himſelf out to be the Son of Marius, had taken his name, and only in con- 

ſideration of his reporting him to be his Father, was beloved ofthe People , 

for by that ſuppoſition they thought him a Kinſman of Ceſar's , and indeed 

he appeared extremely aflifted or his death, erected an Altarin the place 
where he was burnt, and attended by a Troop of HeCtors terrified the 

Conſprators,' of whom the greateſt part having left the City, thoſe to 

whom Ceſar had given Governments retired likewiſe. © Decimus Brutzs to 

that Ga«/neighbouring upon 7taly ; Trebomins into Aſia, and Tullins Cimber 
into Bithyuia. As for Caf/ivs and Brutis, to. whom the Senate bore great 
aftection, 
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affetion, they had been deſigned by Ceſar to command the year following, 
Caſſius in Syria, and Brutus in Macedonta, and at preſent were Pretors in the 
_ In the preſent junQture of Afﬀairs they laboured to gain the Soldiers 
deſigned for the Colonies, by permitting them among other things to ſell 
their ſhares, which the Law prohibited them till after twenty years poſſe(l 
ſion. It was reported that Amativs had a delign againſt ;their lives, and 
waited only for an opportunity to execute it, which being told to Lzthoxy, 
he according to the authority he had by virtue of his charge cauſed him to 
be arreſted, and with an extraordinary boldneſs put him to death without 
any tryal. The Senate wereamazed at it, as a violent aCtion, not permit- 
ted by their Laws: however, they ſuffered it, becauſe they ſaw no other 
of ſecurity for Caſſius and Brutus , but the companions of Amatiis and 

the reſt of the people affeted with grief for him, and enraged againſt 4»- 
thony, that he durſt in that manner treat a perſon whom they loved, think- 
ing they ought not to diſlemble it, but gathering together in the place be- 
gan to cry out, and rail againſt A»thony, requiring the Magiſtrates to con- 
ecrate Amatins his Altar, and perform the firſt Sacrifices to Ceſar. And 
when Anthgihg Soldiers would have driven them thence, they grew more 
tumultuous ing greater noiſe than before ; ſome of them ſhewing the 
Baſis from whence they had taken Ceſar's Statues, and one of them cryed 
out he could likewiſe ſhew them the Shop where they were melting down, 
they preſently followed him, and finding it as he ſaid, ſet fire to the Houſe. 
Another Party of Anthony's people coming to quench it, ſome of thoſe 
Mutineers were ſlain, and ſome taken, of whom the Slaves were hanged, 
and the reſt thrown headlong down the Rocks. The Tumult being ap- 
pealed, that affeQion people bore to Anthony converted into hatred. On 
the contrary the Senate were well ſatisfied ; for without this, the Conlpi- 
rators had not been in ſecurity of their perſons. But when -4zthozy pro- 
poſed to the Fathers the return of Sextus Pompey ( Son of that great Pom- 
pt) lamented by all men, againſt whom Ce/ar's Party yet made War in 
Spain) and to give him out of the Treaſury fifty Millions of Attick Drams, 
in recompence of the Goods of his Father which had been confiſcate, and 
to make him Admiral as his Father had been, with power to diſpoſe of all 
the Roman Flect as he ſhould think fit ; all the Senators were aſtoniſhed, 


approved his propoſition, and ſpent the reſt of that day in praiſes of him ; for 


no man had ever appeared fo afteQtionate tothe publick Good as the great 


Pompey, nor had been fo univerſally lamented, and *"twas becauſe Brutrs 


and Cafſizs had followed him, that all mer ſtill honoured them. Where- 
fore Cicero without ceaſing praiſed Anthony, and the Senate who were not 
19norant that he was hated by the people, permitted him to chuſe as a Guard 
of his perſon as many as he pleaſed of the old Soldiers then in the City. He, 
whether he had before provided for it, or that he gladly made ule of the = 
ſenting occaſion, took ſuch Guards as amounted to fix thoutand perſons ; 
nor did heenliſt private Soldiers; for he thought at a pinch he could eaſily 
find them elſewhere, but all experienced Officers, whoſe affeQtion he had 
gained in the time they had ſerved under Ceſar, and the moſt conſiderable 
of theſe he had madechoice of for Tribuges, ro whom he ſhewed Honour 
and ReſpeQ, making them partakers in all things fit to be communicated. 
The Senate began to grow jealous of his Guards, whether becauſe of their 
creat numbers, or becauſe they were all choſen Meri, and adviſed him to re- 
duce them to a certain number to avoid envy, which he promiſed to do as 
foon as the Tumults of the people were appealed. Moreover the Senate 
and people having approvedall that Ceſr had done and deorecd of this, 
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Anthony had theRegiſter, which when Ceſar had thoughts of departirig on 
his deſigned Expedition he had left with him, with great numbers of Re- 
queſts, on which he had yet made no Order ; ſo that Faberins, Ceſar's Se- 
cretary, being perfeQly at his Devotion, he added many things 1n favour 
of ſeveral perſons, gave Gratuities to Cities, Potentates, and to his own 
Guards, as it done T Ceſar's Order, whereas they owed the obligation 
only to Anthony : he likewiſe by the ſame means placed many perſons in 
the degree of Senators, and performed great quantity of other matters at 
the Senates requeſt, that he might leſſen the averſion they had to his 
Guards: ſuch was Anthony's Conduct. 


As for Brutis and Caſſius ( ſeeing the people and the old Soldiers contigg- 
ed their animoſities againſt them, and imagining ſome other mi he # 
found to make an attempt upon'their lives, as well as Amatizs, and being 
beſides ſenſible of Anthony's malice, who now having nothing to ſtand in 
fear of,” being ſo well guarded, hindred the re-eſtabliſhment of the Com- 
mon-wealth) they began to provide for their own ſafety : beſides the firm 
relyance they had in Decimus Brutus who was at hand with,ghgee Legions, 
they wrote to 7rebonins m Aſia, and to 7uallius in Bithyni ile Money 
with as much ſecrelie as they could, and gave order to ſecure the Soldie 
tothem, whilſt they put themſelves ina readineſs to take poſſeſſion of thoſe 
Governments Ce/ar had commiſſionated them for. But becauſe their due 
time for departure was not yet come, they judging it indecent to go take 
poſſeſſion of their Provinces before the time of executing their Charges in 
the City was expired, and yet had rather ſpend the reſt of the year as 
private perſons, than exerciling the Office of Prztors, whilſt neither their 
perſons were ſecure, nor they honoured according to their deſerts. The 
Senate, knowing their thoughts, gave them Commiſſion to cauſe Corn to 
be brought from all parts into the City, till the time limited for their going 
into their Provinces, which they did, that Brut#s and Caſſivs might not ſeem 
to flie, ſo great care had they of the reputation of thoſe two Men, for 
' whoſe ſake eſpecially they favoured the Party of the Conſpirators. After 
that the Prators were gone out of the City ta execute their Commiſhon, 
Anthony being thenceforth the only powerful Man, could heartily have 
wiſhed the Command of a Province with an Army, and eſpecially caſt his 
eyes upon $Hria; but underſtanding he ſhould increaſe the jealouſie con- 
ceived of him, if he demanded it for himſelf, and that on the other ſide 
the Senate had gained Dolobella his Colleague, with whom he had no fair 
underſtanding, to oppoſe all his deſigns, he perſwaded Dolobella, who was 
voung and ambitious, to demand ria, to the prejudice of Caſfins, toge- 
ther with the Army deſtined to War upon the Parthians, and not addreſs 
himſelf forthe obtaining it to the Senate (for that would prove to no pur- 
pole) but to the people by way of Decree. He gladly embracing the 
motion, preſently makes his propoſition to the people : whereupon the Se- 
nate complaining, that he attempted againſt what Ceſar had decreed ; he 
anſwered, That Ceſar had not decreed to any perſon the Commiſſion of 
the War againſt the Parthians ; that Cafes to whom he had given Hriz 
had firſt thwarted his Decree, by permitting the Soldiers to whom he had 
given Lands to dwell on, to {cll them without ſtaying the twenty years aſ- 
ſigned by the Law, that however it would be diſhonourable for him if Dolo- 
bella ſhould not be preferred befpre C:f/ſivs in the Government of Syria. 
Hereupon the Senate luborned 4/prezas Tribune of the People to break up 
the Aſſembly, under pretence of ſome evil Augury, hoping that Anthozy, 
wha 
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who was Conſul and Augur, and whom they believed yet an Enemy to 
Dolobella, would joyn with the Tribune: bur as ſoon as he declared that 
there were unhappy preſages ( which belonged to anothers Office to do) 
Anthony ſaid that he was a knave, and exhorted the Tribes to give their 
Votes on Dolobella's propoſition. Thus he obtained the Government of 
x with Commiſſion to make War upon the Parthians with the Legions 

eligned by Ceſar to that purpoſe, and thoſe already marched into Mace- 
donia, and thus at laſt they came to know that 4»thony and his Colleague 
underſtood each other. Dolobella having obtained theſe things from the 
people, Anthony demanded Macedon from the Senate, knowing well that 
after the grantof Syria to the other, Macedon, where there wasno Army, 
would not be refuſed him. So he obtained it to the diſcontent of mot, 
and general wonder ofall the Fathers, that he had ſuffered the Army which 
was 1n that Province to be given to Dolobella, who however they were much 
better ſatisfied ſhould have the diſpole of itthan Azthonvy. Hereupon they 
took occaſion to demand of Anthony other Provinces for Brutus and Caſſius, 
which he aſſented to, and gavethem Cyrene and Crete, or as ome ſay both 


thoſe were given to Caſſius, and Bithynia to Brutus. Thus went Aﬀairs 
within the City. 


Now Otcfavius Nephew of Ceſar, as deſcended from his Siſter, had been 
by his Uncle created General of the Horſe for one year, after he had made 
that Dignity annual, to the intent that many of lus Friends might enjoy it 
one after the other. But becauſe he was yet too young, he had ſent him to 
Apollonia a City ſituate on the Coaſts of the Ionian Sea, to ſtudy and learn 
the Art of War, till ſuch time as he ſhould take him along with him againſt 
the Parthians. In the mean time ſeveral Cornets of Horſe that were in 
Macedon came by turns to attend him, that he might be the better inſtruct- 
ed by exerciſing them, and there came likewiſe very often Tribunes and 0- 
ther Officers to pay their reſpeAts to himin quality of Czſar's Kinſman, and 
he receiving all Men with great kindneſs, reſpect and civility, gained to 
himſelf the hearts of the whole Army. He had been now fix Months at 
Apollonia, when one Evening, news was brought him that Czfr had been 
{lain in full Senate by his moſt intimate Friends, who had at that time great 
power in the City, and becauſe there was none that could give him any far- 
ther account, fear ſeized upon him, not knowing whether the Senate had 
contributed to the aCtion, or whether it were a conſpiracy of particular 
Men, whether thoſe guilty of it were puniſhed, or whether they were yet 
living, or laſtly, whether the people had declared for them or no. Here- 
upon his Roman Friends gave him advice to retire to the Army in Macedon 
for his ſecurity, where, if he underſtood it an attempt of particular per- 
{ons, he might take heart and revenge Ceſar, and ſome Officers there wet e, 
offered to be his Guides, and ſerve him as Guards in the way. But his Mo- 
ther and Philip his Father-in-law wrote tohim not tobe too prefumptuous, 
that he ſhould undertake nothing raſhly, but remember that Ceſar atter ha- 
ving overcome all his Enemies was ſlain by thoſe Friends he had moſt conti- 
dence in, that a private condition, atleaſt for ſome time would beſt ſecurs 
him, but that however he ſhould return to Rowe accompanyed with fome of 
his faithful Friends. To them he gave ctedence, and without knowing 
what had happened ſince Ce/ar's death, bid adieu to the Officers of the Ar- 
my, and paſſed the Sea. He would not land at Brund»ſinm ( becauſe not 
being ſure of that Garriſon, he was wary of falling into his Enemies 
hands) but at another little City not far diſtant from Brunduſium called 
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Lnpia, where he ſojourned {ome time. There receiving Letters which con- 
tained the particulars of the Aſſaſſinate , of the ſorrow wherewith the 
people had reſented it, of his Will, and the Decree of the Senate, his 
Friends were of opinion, that he would be obliged lo much the more to 
ſtand in fear of Ceſar's Enemies being his Son and Heir, and therefore ex- 
horted him to refuſe the Inheritance and Adoption, but he judgin$ it 
would be an infamy for him not to revenge Ceſar, marched towards Brux- 
duſium, having ſent ſome of his people before to diſcover if any of the Af: 
{affines were there in Ambuſcade. But when the Garriſon of the City 
coming forth to meet him, had received him as Czſar's Son, he took heart, 
fcrificed to the Gods, and forthwith cauſed himſelf to be called Ce/ar. 
"Tis the Roman cuſtom to take with the name of their Family the name of 
their adoptive Father, but he quite changed his, and inſtead of Ofavius 
the Son. of Ofavins, would be called Coſew the Son of Ceſar. As ſoon as 
he had taken this name, the people flocked in from all parts to complement 
him, not only his Father's Friends, Freed Men and Slaves, but likewiſe 
the Soldiers who convoyed Proviſions and Money to the Army in Macedo: 
ia, or which brought to Brunduſium Tribute and other Monies levyed in 
the Provinces. Being therefore encouraged by the concourſe of fo vaſt a 
Multitude, by the glorjous name of Ceſar, and by the afteQtion all Men 
Times to bear him, he took his way towards the City with a confidera- 

le Train, which dayly like a Torrent grew greater. $So that now heno 
more feared open force, but took ſo much the more care to ſecure himſelf 
from ſecret ambuſhes, becauſe he knew not- the greateſt part of thoſe that 
accompanied him. As for the Cities, there were lome had no great affeQi- 
on for him, but the Veterans or old Soldiers to whom Ceſar had lately given 
Lands ran from the Colonies to offer themſelves to this young Captain. 
They deplored the death of their BenefaCtor, declared againſt Zthony who 
hadlet ſo horrid a crime go unpuniſhed, and proteſted they would berhe 
revengers of it, if he would pleaſe to head them. He praiſed them, ex- 
horted them to preſerve this good will of theirs to another Seaſon, and ſo 
ſent them home. Being come near to Zerracina about * four hundred Fur- 
longs from Rome , news was brought him, that the Conſuls had taken 
from Brutus and Caſſius the Governments of Syria and Macedon, inſtead of 
which,and to comfort them they had given them two lefler,to wit,Cyreneand 
the Iſland of Crete ; that ſome Exiles were returned to the City ; that they 
had ſent for Pompey, made ſome Senators according to Ceſar's Memoirs, 
with many other matters. When he was arrived at Rome he found his Mo- 
ther and Faher-in-law and all thoſe who had any care of his Aﬀairs in great 
fear and trouble, becauſe of the Senates averſion for Ceſar, the Decree paſt 
for diſcharging the Murderers from crime, and the pride of _ now 
grown powertul in the City, who had neither gone himſelf nor ſent out 
any to meet the Son of Ceſar. He quieted their trouble by telling them he 
would go himſelf to 4nthony as the younger to the elder, and as a private 
perſon to a Conſul, that he would pay his reſpeCts to the Senate as he was 
obliged in duty, that as for the Decree it paſſed in a time when no Man 
oppoſed it, but now that one was found to proſecute, the people would 
reach forth a ſtrong hand, the Senate would give life to the authority of the 
Laws, the immortal Gods would ſuſtain the juſtice of his cauſe, and perhaps 
Anthony himſelf would be concerned for it. As for his part he could not 
refuſe the Inheritance and Adoption, without doing injury to Ceſar's me- 
mory, and injuſtice to the Roman People, in not paying what had been left 


them by his Will, that he had much rather not only hazard _—_— — 
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ſuffer death it ſelf, than after having been made choice of by C2/ar before 
all other perſons in the World, ſhew himſelf unworthy of that Great Man's 
Choice. Then turning to his Mother, he pronounced thoſe words of 4 
chilles to Thetis. | 


Oh ! let me die, or let my Vengeance yield 
Some Satisfattion for my Friend thus lit 'd. 


He added, that this Diſcourſe had given Immortality to Achilles, eſpeci- 
ally being purſued to EffeQts ; and that for his part Ce/ar had not only been 
his Friend but his Father, his Comrade but his Captain ; who had not been 
ſlain in fair War, but wretchedly maſſacred in full Senate. Hereupon his 
Mother changing her fear intojoy, embraced him as alone worthy to be Son 
to 7 nl - and with many | agen expreſſions exhorted him to execute his 
Reſolutions. However, ſhe adviſed him rather to employ Policy and Pati- 
ence, than open Violence. Ceſar having praiſed her Counſel, and promi- 
ſd to follow it, towards the Evening dilmiſſed his Friends, giving them or- 
der to meet him next Morning early upon the place with as much Company 
as they could bring. There he comes up to Caius, Anthony's Brother, Pre- 
tor of the City, and declared to him that he accepted the Adoption; for it 
was the Cuſtom among the Romans to have Adoptions authorized by the 
Pretors. After having cauſed his Declarationto be regiſtred, he went off 
from the place, to go ſeckout Anthony, who was then at Pompey's Gardens, 
which Cez/ar had given to him. They let him wait a tor | while at the 
Gate, which made him ſuſpe&t that 4uthony had no kindneſs for him ; but 
at laſt being entred, there paſſed nothing but civil and obliging words from 
one to the other : And when Ceſar was to diſcourſe of the BuſineG abour 
which he came, he ſpoke in this manner. 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


a Y Father (for the Aﬀe&tion Ceſar had for you, and your Acknow- 
* ledgments, oblige me to call youſo.) Iapplaud what you have 

* done for him, and ſhall ever own the Obligation : But pray give my Grief 
* theliberty totell you, that there are ſome things I cannot approve. Whilſt 
* Ceſar was murdered you-was not there, for his Murderers had ſtopped 
© you atthe Gate ; otherwiſe you had either ſaved his life, or periſhed with 
” kim but if yourloſs were inevitable, Iam glad that you were not there. 
« After this, whenſome endeavoured to decree —omad þ tothe Murderers, 
« as if they had ſlaina Tyrant, you generouſly oppoſed it ; for which, like- 
* wiſe, Iam infinitely obliged to you. - Though certain it 1s they had alſo 
* reſolved to make a Riddance of you ; not as the future Revenger of Ce/ar”s 
* death (which we believe) but (as they ſay) for fear there ſhould remain af- 
*ter him a Succeſſor inthe Tyranny. Though after the AQtion theſe People 
* who ſaid they had ſlaina Tyrant, being ſenſible they were guilty of Mur- 
* der, fled to the Capitol ; either as Criminals to feek for Refuge ina Sa- 
* cred Place, oras Enemies to,ſeize upon the Fortreſs. How then could 
© they obtain an Amneſty, and a Decree forbidding any Proſecution of Ju- 
« tice for this ACtion, unleſs by corrupting with Money ſome of the Senate 
« andPeople.? Butbeing Conlul, you ought to have taken care on —_ 
| Part 
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« Part wasthe Plurality of Voices ; and preſiding in the Senate, had you yo- 
« ted againſt them, you had carricd it, and reduced to your Opinion thoſe 
«* who had been deceived. - Onthe Contrary, you delivered to the Murde- 
« rers ſome of your own Houſe in Hoſtage, and lent them to them into the 
« Capitol z but I will think you were conſtrained to it by thoſe that were 
«* {uborned. Then when after that Noble Funeral-Oration you made, the 
* Will being read, rhe People who yet had Ceſar freſh in memory, carry- 
«ing Fire to burn his Murderers Houſes, though then forbearing it in fa- 
© your of their Neighbours ; when on the Morrow they twice returned to 
« Arms, why did not you aſſiſt them ? Why did not you head them with 
« Sword and Torch in your Hand ? Why did you not do Juſtice your ſelf ? 
* Did you expect other Judgment againft Publick Criminals ? You the 
« Friend of Ceſar, you Conſul, you Anthony, you who could make uſe of the 
<« Power of your Office to put todeath * Marizs, have let Murderers eſcape ; 
* Nay, have ſuffered ſome of them to retire into the Provinces, whoſe Go- 
* vernments they muſt needs unjuſtly hold, having maſſacred him from 
* whom they held them: Ir is true, that being Conluls, you and Dolobell/a, 
* you have done well to take from them Syria and Macedon , and certainly 
© ] had been much obliged to you for it, had you not at the ſame time gran- 
* ted them Cyrere and Crete ; giving Governments to ah Rs to fortifie 
« themſelves againſt me. - Is it not hkewiſe by your. conlent that Decimus, 
« one of the Murderers of my Father, as well as the reſt, holds the hither 
«Gaul? You may tell me perhaps itis by Decree of the Senate ; but you 
{© have approved it, you fat as Preſident ; you, who more than any Man 
« elſe, ought to have oppoled it, even for your proper Intereſt. Well might 
* you, in favour of them, afſentto their Indempnity and Impunity ; but to 
«* give them Governments and Dignities 1s to do an 1njury-to Ceſar, and 
© make aſcorn of yourſelf. Grief makes me 7 things diſproportionateto 
* my Age, ant to the reſpect Ibear you : But I ſpeak to the moſt aſſured of 
« Ceſar's Friends ; to him whom he advanced in Honours and Digities, 
* and who poſſibly had at this preſent been his adopted Son, had he known 
* you could have reſolved with your ſelf to paſs from the Race of Herewles, 
«to that of e/Zzeas ; that was his only doubt when he thought of making 
« choice of a Succeſſor. Ibelcech you therefore, Anthony, by thoſe Gods 
* that preſide over Friendſhip, by Ceſar's ſelf, that you would yet change 
* ſomething, of what you have done, for you may do it if you will ; orat 
leaſt, that you will aid me in revenging my Father's death, with the aſſi- 
«ſtance of the People, and of all thoſe who yet perlevere in the afteQtion 
« they once bore him. If you have any fear of thoſe people, or of the Se- 
* nate, . I only deſire you would not oppoſe my deſigns. As for any thing 
* elſe, you know the ſtate of my Afﬀairs. That Iam obliged to pay the people 
* what my Father left them, and that ſpeedily, leſt the benefit being delay- 
** ed, remain without acknowkdgment ; and that I become the occaſion that - 
* thoſe who ought to be ſent tothe Colonies ſtay longer in the City. Where- 
* fore I deſire, that of all that was carried to your Houle, to be the better 
* ſecured after my Father's death, the richeſt and moſt pretious things may 
* be yours; Tonly demand that Silver Money he had raiſed for thoſe Wars 
* he was preparing to make, that I may pay thoſe Legacies he left to the 
** People ; and I ſhall content my {elf at preſent if you furniſh me with fo 
** much as 15 neceſſary to pay three hundred thouſand Men what is due to 
* themby the Head. I woutdentreat you if Idurſt, to lend me wherewith- 
*allto pay the reſt, or be my Security for taking 1t up at Intereſt out of the 
* Treafury, till ſuch time as the Goods left by this Succeſſion are ſold, in 
* which I ſhall labour Might and Main. Anthony 
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Anthony aſtoniſhed at the freedom taken by this Young Man, arid at that 
noble confidence, which -he did not expett from a perſon of his age : And 
being offended that he had treated him with no more reſpe&t ; bur eſpecially 
that he had demanded back the Money ; anſwered him in theſe terms. 


The Oration of Anthony. 


" Y Son, if Ceſar with his Succeſſion and his Name had likewiſc left 
* you the Empire, you have reaſon to demand of me an Account 

« of the Adminiſtration of Publick Afﬀairs, and it is but juſt that I ſhould 
« give it you 3 but the Roman People having never given the Sovereign 
&« Power tO any Perſon by Succeſſion, not to the Kings themſelves, whom 
« they have expelled, and bound themſelves by Oath never more to ſuffer 
« them (a thing which the Confpirators reproachyour Father with, ſaying, 
* they have ſlaina King, and not a Magiltrate) there 1s therefore no neceſliry 
* I ſhould give youan Account of what concerns the Publick, and I likewiſe 
* diſcharge you of all Obligations you are willing to be bound in to me, for 
* Thave . ah nothing for your ſake, and have only had in proſpe& the Pub- 
* lick Good in all my Aftions, except only one, whereby I have rendred a 
« ſignal Service both to Ceſar and to you : For if for my own ſecurity, and 
© toavoid Envy, Thad permitted them to decree Rewards to the Confpira- 
*« rators, as having (lain a Tyrant, Ceſar had been declared a Tyrant, to 
* whom neither Reſpe&tnor Honour was due ; for the Roman Laws require 
« that Tyrant's Bodies be caſt into the Draught, their Memory aboliſhed, 
<« and their Goods confilcate. Out of a fear leſt this might happen, 1 {trove 
« hard for Ceſar, to preſerve hisGlory immortal, and tv cauſe his Funerals 
* tobe publickly ſolemnized. 1 feared neither danger nor envy, though 1 
&« had to deal with violent people, accuſtomed to Murthers, and who (as you 
* know) had already conſpired againſt me ; and that the Senate were incli- 
* ned to miſchicf againſt your Father, becauſe he had uſurped the Sovereign 
© Authority over that Body. Yet I choſe rather torun all thele hazards, and 
* ſhould rather have undergone all manner of misfortunes, than have ſuffe- 
« red that Ceſar, the Greateſt of Men, and the moſt happy in many things, 
« and whom I eſteemed the moſt worthy of Glory of any Man of this Age, 
* ſhould have been deprived of Honour and Sepulture. The Dangers to 
<* which I have expoſed my ſelf have gained you all that Ceſar poſſeſſed ; his 
* Family, his Name, his Dignitics, his Goods ; and furely you ought rather 
*to thank me, than blame my ConduR, if T have yielded to fome thing to 
«* content the Senate, or given recompence to thoſe to whom it was due, or 

* done whatſoever it were for any reaſon I thought neceſlary ; old as I am, 

* and you yet but a young Man. Butthis ſhall ſuffice as to that matter; As 

«* for what you would object that I aſpire tothe Dominion, I have no ſuch 

* thoughts, though I do not think my ſelf unworthy ; nor 1s it any inſup- 

* portable thing to me to be left out of Ceſar's Will, contenting my felt to 

© be deſcended of a Race that derives its Original from FHercs/es. As, tor 

* the Money youtalk of borrowing out of the Treaſury to ſerve your own 

* Occaſions, I believe that you do bur jeſt ; unleſs, as it is probable, you 

* have not heard that your Father leftthe Treaſury empty ; and that mo 
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« he made himſelf Maſter of the Empire, all the publick Moneys that were 


« before carried thither, were after carried to his Houſe, where among his 
©* Goods they will be found when we ſhall decree a Search to be made for 
« them , which will be done without giving any. offence to the dead Ceſar : 
« Or were he living, he would not refuſe to give an Account of his Admini- 
<« ftration, as it is but juſt he ſhould. Befides, many private Perſons pre- 
* tend a Right to thoſe Goods, and will not quit them to you without Tryal. 


.** Nor was there ſo much Silver brought to my Houſe as you imagine; nor 


« havel any of itleft , for it was all divided, as being a Tyrant's Mony, a- 
« mong the Magiſtrates and chief Men of the ay 6 except only Dolobella 
« and my Brethren. And if you ſhould chance to find out any, you will not 
« if you be wiſe, give itto the people ; but employ it to appeale ſuch as may 
*« dammage you: and if they themſelves be wile, they will ſend away the 
"= le to the Colonies : For the People, as you may have lately learnt out 
*© of Greek Books, are a thing of no ſtability, but ever floating to and fro 
« like Waves of the Sea, as it has often happened in our Republick ; where 
<« the People; after having raiſed up tothe Skies thole that courted their Fa- 
<« your, afterwards brought them on their Knees. 


Ceſar angred at theſe words, for the moſt part injurious, retired, invoking 
oft times his Fathef, and calling him by his name. Suddainly after he pur 
to Sale the Goods come to him by this Saccefſion, and exhorted the People 
to aſſiſt him in the geod deſign he had for them againſt Lthony his Ene- 
my, who openly oppoſed him ; and againſt the Senate, who had decreed 
Inquiſition to be made for Publick Moneys. : Many perſons began to fear 
Ceſar, as young as he was, becauſe of his Father's Liberality to the Soldiers 
and People, whole afteQtions he was now abſolutely gaining by the Diſtribu- 
tion he was about to make z ſo that moſt judged he would not long continue 
in the Condition of a private Perſon : But they feared much more leſt 4x- 
thony coming to an Accommodation with this vans Man, full of Glory 
and Riches,ſhould feize onthe Sovereign Power as well as Cz/ar.In the mean 
time they were well fatisfied toſee them at this diſcord,' becaule one ſerved 
now as an obſtacle to another's defigns ; and by the Inquiſition after Publick 


'Moneys, of which they believed a great part would be found in Ce/ar's Cof- 


fers,his Heir would become poor, and the Treaſury rich.Dayly likewiſe were 
Proceſſes formed about the Lands poſleſſed by Ceſar : ſome demanding them 
as their particular Right, others pretending they belonged to the Publick, as 
being confiſcated from proſcribed or baniſhed Perſons. Anthony or Dolobel- 
{a, his Colleague, were Judges of moſt partof thele ; andif ſome happened 
to be tryed before —_ ges, Ceſar was as herdly uſed out of favour to 
Anthony, though he produced Authentick ContraQts of the Purchaſe made 
by his Father ; and likewik pleaded the laſt Decree of the Senate, by which 
all that Ceſar had done was ratified. They affronted him likewike by a thou- 
{and"Infolencies out of the preſence of the Judges ; from which Pedius and 
Pinarizs, to whom Ceſar had likewiſe by Will left parrof the Inheritance, 
were notexempt. Upon complaint made to {thorny of the Outrages they, 
as well as Ceſar, fufftered ; ſhewing him the Decree of the Senate ; and tel- 
ling him, that if there were ſome Lands unjuſtly uſurped by. Ceſar, they 
were ready to pay the vatue of them ; but that it was juſt a[l the reſt Ceſar 
had done ihould beallowed. He anfwered, that poſſibly the Decree meant 
not any thing at preſent in queſtion, and that the very words in which it 
was expelled ought be interpreted according to the Senate's — 
. . who 
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who|having the Indempnity only in view, would not touch ypon what was 


paſt ; not thatthey approved it, nor in conſideration of death ; but becauſe 
it was then expedient to aCt fo, and neceſſary to appeaſe the people. That it 
was not equal to have more conſideration of the words of q Decree, than of 
the mind of the Judges ; and to deny Audience to ſa many Citizens whom 
the-Civil Wars had Ipoiled of their Goods, and thoſe of their Predeceſſors, 
in fayour of a young Man, who now beholding himſelf richer than his con- 
dition could make him hope to be, employed not his Riches .in Liberalities, 
but in making of Creatures to bring to effe@ his ambitious deſigns. Ne- 
vertheleſs, for what concerned them when they ſhould receive | on Ceſar 
what part of the Inheritance belonged tothem, he would maintain them in 
it. After this Anſwer of Anthony's, Czſar's Coheirs deſired their ſhares of 
the Inheritance, for fear of loſing them by reaſon of the many Suits com- 
menced ; not for their ſakes, but Ce/ar's : However, ſoon after they again 
reſtored it into his hands. After this, the time of the Plays wherewith Zru- 
zus, as Pretor, ought to divert and delight the-Citizens, drawing nigh, Caius, 
Brother to Anthony, his Colleague, who adminiſtred that Charge in his ab- 
ſence, had taken care of them ; and to that purpoſe made magnificent Pre- 
parations, out of hopes that the People charmed by thoſe Spettacles, ſhould 
vote Brutus and his Companions Return. Czſar onhis part, the better to 
gain the multitude, {till as he received any Moneys by the Sale of the Goods 
of the Inheritance, pur it into the hands of the chiet Men of the Tribes, to 
diſtribute to ſuch as firſt demanded it : And going to all places where theſe 
Sales were made, gave order to the publick Cryers to appraile all at leſs than 
it- was worth, becauſe of the uncertain ſucceſs of the Law-Suits, and that 
he might diſpatch paying what he ought by his Father's Will. Theſe cour- 
ſes increaſed the People's affeftion tohim, and they were moved to compaſ- 
ſion for the unjuſt Perſecutions under which he ſuffered. But when they 
{aw that beſides the Goods of this Succeſſion, he likewiſe expoſed to Sale his 
own Patrimony, with all that he had elſewhere, and with that his Mother's 
Lands, thoſe of Philip, and Pedius and Pinarius ſhares too ; and all this to 
furniſh him for the payment of Legacies ; as if he could not raiſe Money e- 
nough by ſelling Czſzr's Goods, by reaſon of his Enemies Lets and Vexati- 
ONS. Then the People, perſwaded that this Liberality proceeded from him- 
{elf; and not from the firſt Cz/ar, adoted this young Man ; applauding his 
Patience and Generoſity, and proteſting they would not much longer ſuffer 
Anthony's Inſolence : And in truth they evidenced it at thoſe SpeQacles that 
Brutus exhibitedat ſuch vaſt Expence ; for when ſome, bribed to that pur- 
poſe, cryed out that Brutus and Caſſius ſhould be recalled, and that the reſt of 
the SpeCtetors ſeemed inclined to pity them, a great number of the People 
running on ina Croud, made the Plays to ceaſe till ſuch time as thoſe who 
demanded their Return were ſilent. So that Ceſar having made Brutus and 
Caſſius loſe the hopes of their Return by means of their Plays, they reſolved 
to ſeize by force of Syria and Macedon, to which they had been appointed 
by the Senate, beſore Anthony and Dolobella. That young Conſul being 
hereof advertized, ſpeedily advances towards Syria by the way .of Aſs, 
through which he paſſed to gather inthe Money of that Province. - But 4»- 
thony judging he ſhould have occaſion of Forces, and not being ignorant that 
the Army of Macedon was compoſed of excellent Troops ; that they were 
ſix Legions, ftore of Archers and Light-armed Foot, beſides the Horle, and 
all Proviſions nieceflary ; and that this Army ought to be commanded by 
Dolobella, to whom the Senate had given Commitllion for the Parthian War, 
to which Ce/ar had deſigned it, he began to os E how to make _ 
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Maſter of it, the rather becauſe of the nearnels of places, for it was but 
croſling the Ionian Sea, to bring it forthwith into Htaly. Atthe lame time 
a report wasTaiſed, that the Getes hearing of Cezſar's death made Inroads 
into Macedon, agd ſpoiled the Province, which gave Anthony an oppor- 
tunity of demanding the Army of the Senate, to chaſtiſe the Getes againſt 
whom Ceſar had intention to employ them before he proceeded on his Ex- 
ition againſt Parthia, where at preſent all things were quiet. I he Senate 
{lighted not the report, but ſent People into the Province to enquire into 
the truth; and ods , utterly to remove all fear and all ſuſpicion that 
might be had of him, made a Law whereby all perſons were forbid, be it 
upon what occaſion ſoever it would, to propole the creating a DiQator, or 
to accept of the DiQatorſhip, and that whoever atted contrary to this Law, 
might freely and with impunity be by any one (lain. Thus having deceiy- 
ed the Fathers, and promiſed by a Treaty made with Dolobella's Friends, 
that he would give him one Legion, he was choſen General of the Army 
of Macedon, and forthwith gave DireCtions to his Brother Caiss to make 
all ſpeed to the Army with the Ordinance of the Senate. Mean while, 
thald who had been ſent into Macedon to inform themſelves of the report 
ſpread abroad, being returned, ſaid they had ſeen no Getes, but added 
whether it were ſo indeed, or that they were ſuborned to it by Anthony ) 
that there was reaſon to fear, that if the Army were drawn out of the 
Province, that they would make Inroads. Whilſt theſe things paſſed. at 
Rome, Brutus and Caſſius made Levies of Men and Moneys, and Z7rebonins 
who commanded in {2 fortified thoſe Cities for them. He would not ſuf- 
fer Dolobellato enter into Pergamws, nor into Smyrna, but only gave him a 
place without the Walls of S-yrmaas to a Conſul. He, ans. *. gan this re- 
fuſal,. attempted to force the City, wherein not ſucceeding, 7rebonivs pro- 
miſedto give himentrance into Epheſus, and commanded his people to fol- 
low the Conſul at ſome diſtance, but they ſeeing him depart towards the 
Dusk of the Evening, thinking there was nothing more to fear, leaving a 
few of their companions to follow him, returned to S»yrns. Dolobells 
laid an ambuſh for this ſmall company, cut them in pieces, and the ſame 
night finding Swyrne defenceleſs, ſcaled the Walls, Zreboxixs ſurpriſed in 
his Bed, began to beg the Soldiers tocarry him before the Conſul,to whom 
he {aid he would go without conſtraint. But one of the Centurions mock- 
ing, told him ; 7 how mayſt go, but thou muſt leave thy Head ; for we have no 
orders to carry thee to the Conſul, but to bring him thy Head: And ſo in good 
earneſtcut off his Head, which Dolobella as foon as it was day cauſed to be 
placed over the Inibunal, where the Pretor was wont to give audience. 
The Soldiers and the Pedees mad againſt him, becauſe he was a Partner in 
the Conſpiraey, and had entertained Axthoxy with diſcourſe at the Gate of 
the Palace, whilſt they ſlew Czſar within, uſed a thouſand indignities to the 
reft of his Body, playing with his Head as with a Bowl, which they trowl- 
ed to one another upon the Pavement, till it was all in pieces. And this 
was the firſt of the Confipirators that was puniſhed. 


Now Anthony had a deſign to bring the Army of Macedon into 7ta/y, 
but not finding a pretence to do it, he demanded of the Senate, that in- 
ſtead of Macedon they would give him the Ciſalpine Gaul, where at preſent 
Decimus Brutus Albinus commanded, beſides he remembred that Ceſar 
parted from this Province when he began that War wherein he van- 
Gone Pompey. But now when they ſaw he would march the Army into 

aut, and not into /taly, the Fathers judging he asked this Province only 
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. Toſervehimſelf againſt them, began to make pgmagy of his ill intentions; 
and to repent that they had granted Macedon: nay, ſome of them wrote 
particularly to Decimus, that he ſhould fortifie himlelf in his Province, and 
make new Levies of what Men and Money he could, left 4:thory ſhould do 
him any violence, ſo much they feared and hated him togerher. Anthony 
therefore refuſed by the Senate, reſolved to carry the Province by a De- 
cree of the People, as formerly Ceſar had done the ſame, and Dolobets 
lately Syria, and the more to terrifie the Senate, he ſent order to his Bro: 
ther Caius forthwith to paſs over the Army.to Branduſium. Mean while 
the Adile Croronins making preparation for the Plays, which he would give 
to delight the people, Cfer cauſed a Chair of Gold and a Crown to be 
placed tor his Father, a thing granted by the Decree of the Senate, to be 
done in all Plays to perpetuity. Upon which the Adile having faidthat 
he would not permit. that Honour to Ceſar in Plays he exhibited at his own 
charges, he | Dnpogder him before Anthony in quality of Conſul, and the 
Conſul ſaying he would propoſe the buſjnels to the Senate, he angrily an- 
fwered, Propoſe it then, but in the mean time [will place the Chair there as the 
Decree permits, Anthony incenſed with this anſwer, not only forbid him 
todo it at this time, butin ſome Plays afterwards which Cezſar himſelf ex- 
hibited in Honour of Yexxs, according to his Father's Inſtitution when he 
dedicated to her a Temple inthe ou and the place it ſelf. This aftion of 
Anthony's begat him the publick hate, as not proceeding ſo much from en- 
vy to the young Ceſar, as ingratitude to his Father : wherefore Ceſar fol- 
lowed by a multitude of people as his Guards, went through the City, 
ſtirring up againſt Anthony all thoſe who had received benefits from his Fa- 
ther, or born Arms under him, beſeeching them not to ſuffer himto be af- 
fronted in that manner, nor permit Azthonytodo fo great an 1jury to their 
General and BenefaQtor, but that they would atleaſt labour for themſelves , 
for could they be ſecure of enjoying any thing Ceſar had given them it him- 
ſelf were deprived of Honours had been granted by Decree of the Senate ? 
And when he came into any great place of the City, he might be heard 
cry out with a loud voice; /hy am not 7 the only cauſe ( Anthony ) that 
thou declareſt againſt Czar, and inrecompence of ſo many Benefits received by 
thee, returneſt on him ſuch violent outrages. Diſcharge, beg thee, thyrage 
on me alone ; but touch not his Goods till the Citizens are payed what he by will 
left them. After that, take the reſt ;, for as for my part, though Tbe poor, 7 
all be but too well contented to be Herr to the Glory of my Father, and of his 
liberality to his Citizens, provided it may not be unprofitable to them. Upon 
this diſcourſe the whole multitude drew together , and cryed out 
blickly againſt. Anthony. Whereupon Anthony having uttered 
ome bitter threats againſt Ceſar, and what he threatened comi 
to publick knowledge, Mens minds were the more inflamed agai 
him ; infomuch that the very Officers of his Guards who had born 
Arms under Ceſ#r , and who were at preſent in t eſteem with 
the Conſul, beſought him to be no more ſo vigorous, both for their ſakes 
and his own proper intereſt, he having himſelf had command under C2ſar, 
and being obliged to him for his fortune. Azthony acknowledging that what 
they ſaid was true, and beſides conſidering - that he ftood in need of Ce- 
ſar's credit with the people to obtain the Government of Gaul, yielded to 
their Remonſtrance, ſwearing that he was got ingrateful towards Cz/ar, 
and that he had manifeſted this change of affeQion to no other end, bur 
that a young Man a little too haughty for his age, and who bore no reſpeR 
either to Ancients or Magiſtrates ſhould ſomewhat ſtand correQed ; ms 
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that in good truth he had need of correQtion, but yet for the Prayers ſake 
they had made him, he would lay aſideall animoſity and reſume his former 
inclinations, provided Ceſar would for the future be more moderate. The 
Tribunes ſatisfied with this anſwer, engaged them toan Enterview, where 
after ſome complaints of of one another they were reconciled. 


' Soon after, Anthony preferred the Decree touching the Government of 
Gaul, The Senate were afraid, and took a reſolution to hinder it, if the 
Conſul demanded their approbation, and to oppoſe it by means of the Tri- 
bunes, if without ſpeaking to the Senate he ſought to have itratifyed by the 

ple. Nay, there were ſome Senators of opinion to fet that Province at 
berry, ſo formidable ſeemed it tothem, becauſe lying ſonear Rome. Au 
thony on the other ſide reproached them that they had given that Province 
to Decimus one of Cz{ar's Murderers, and yet made a difficulty of truſtin 
him with it, becauſe he had not murdered him that conquered it, an 
brought it under their obedience, by which he accuſed them of openly al- 
lowing the a&ion. The day for approbation of the Decree being come, 
the Senate had given orders that the Votes ſhould be taken by the Tribes, 
but thoſe of 4>thony's Party having aſſembled the people betore day, call- 
ed them of purpoſe by Centuries. Though the multitude had anaverſion 
for Anthony, yet forbore they not now to tavour him for C2/ar's lake, who 
was preſent at the aſſembly ſoliciting for him out of fear, leſt Decimns one 
of thoſe who flew his Father ſhould command with an Army in ſo commo- 
dious a Province, and likewiſe to gratifie Anthoxy with whom he was new- 
ly reconciled, and from whom in his turn he expeQed ſome favour. In 
Tt, the Triburies of the People not at all oppoſing it, for Anthony had 

ited them, the Decree was ratifyed, and the Conſul having now a plau- 

ible pretence cauſed the Army to paſs over into /taly. At length one of 
the Tribunes being dead, \and Ceſar ſoliciting for Flaminius who made ſuit 
for this Di ay, he people imagining that he did indeed deſire it for him- 
ſelf, but durſt not ask it becauſe he was too young , would needs by 
Vote declare him Tribune : on the other ſide, the Senate envyed him this 
increaſe of Honour, as fearing leſt being made Tribune he ſhould ſummon 
before the people thoſe who had ſlain his Father. WRONIOE Anthony 
violating the Friendſhip he had newly {worn to Cz/ar, or in favour of the 
Senate, whom he would fain appeake, becauſe they were offended at the De- 
cree of the People concerning Gau/, iſſued « Decree of the Conſul, where- 
by he-prohibited Ceſar from conferring Liberalities upon any perſon contra- 
ry to Law, upon pain of puniſhment. This Decree which made appear 
Anthony's ingratitude to Ceſar, and which was. injurious both tothe young 
Ceſar and the People, ſtirred up the minds of the multitude,” and it was ve- 
4 likely, that at the Aſſembly to be called, ſome tumult would hap 

o that Anthony himſelf was afraid, and contenting himſelf with the num- 
ber of the Tribunes already in the City, prevented the aſſembling of the 
People. As for Ceſar, ſeeing that Amthony declared openly againſt him, 
he diſpatched people throughout the Colonies that he had eſtabliſhed, to 
let them know the wrong he ſuffered, and to ſound their inchnations. He 
ſent likewiſe ſome of his Confidents to Anthony's Army, mixed among thoſe 
who had the Convoy of Proviſions, giving them orders to do their utmoſt 
to draw the braveſt to his ſide, and privily to drop Libels among the Spl- 
diers. Whilſt Ceſar was thus employed, the ſame Officers of 4nthory's 
Guards before mentioned laying' hold on the occaſion ſpoke to him in this 
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The Oration of the Officers of Anthony's 
Guards. 


E have a certain knowledge that Czfar's Maurderers hate us 4s much 
as him, us and all thoſe who under his command have extended the 
bounds of the Roman Empire, and yet dayly employ all their power to extend 
them, that we are coed to th:ir Ambuſhes, and that the Senate favours 
them. Nevertheleff, after their being chaſed hence by the People we have re- 
ray conrage, ſeeing Cxlar was not deſtitute of Friends, who ſtill remembred 
is Benefits, and preſerved their acknowledgments. But above all, we ate af- 
ſured of the Friendſhip between you, and of your experience in War, being the 
reateſt Captain of” the Age next him, and the moſt capable to command. But 
erauſe our Enemies ſpring ing up afreſh, endeavour to ſeiſe upon Syria and Ma- 
cedon, 4nd make ZLevies of Men and Money to wage War upon us, becauſe the 
Senate cauſes Decimus to Mee againſs you, and that in the mean all your 
 tholghts and cares are employed inthe —— you have with the young C#- 
ſar, we fear, and not without reaſon, that in the Var now threatening ms, nay, 
which indeed we have upon us, there oy not ſome diviſion amongſt us, which, 
may cauſe oar Enemies to ſucceed in their Enterpriſes. Wherefore we intreat, 
you, that in acknowledgments of Czſar's Favours and Benefits, for the common. 
fſernrity of all us, againſt whom you have never yet had you of complaint, and. 
likewiſe for your ownintereſt, you aſſiſt Czar to take vengeance of the Murder- 
ers of his Father, whilſt it is in yokr power to do it, hewill be therewith conteat, 
and you will afterwards livg withaut trouble, and we diſcharged of our fears for 
you, and for our ſelves. —_ 


To this Diſcourſe Lnthony made Anſwer. 


Anthony's Anf\ wer to the Officers of his 
Guards. 


* AN / Ou know with what paſſion Talways loved C2ſar as long as he lived, 

« and that there were nodangers to which I expoſed not my ſelf to 
** preſerve his Authority. You know it, Ifay, you who followed him e- 
*very where, and were preſentatall his AQtions: and I grantthere is no 
*need of Witnels to prove that his AﬀeCtion and Eſteem for me laſted0 his 
* very end. His Murderers having perfe&t knowledge of all this, had 
< once reſolved to have diſpatched me at the fame time, helieving whilſt I 
* reinained alive they oat perfe&tly accompliſh their deſign ; and 
* he that diverted them from theſe thoughts did it not for my fake, but to 


* givea fairer Glols to their crime, that it might be thought they deſigned 
*not {oy much to my themſelves of many Enemies, as to kill one Ty-' 
*rant, Who thenwould thigkafter fo many obligations as I have receiv- 
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« ed from Ceſar, I ſhould range my ſelf on his Enemies Party, or that I 
« ſhould willingly pardon his death to thoſe whoattempted my own life, as 
« the young Ce/ar imagines ? How then after Indemnity did they obtain 
« Governments? for you impute to me this fault which the Senate com- 
© mitted. Hearken a little how it happened : Cz/ar being ſlain in full Se- 
* nate, fear ſciſed all the world, and _—_— more than any one, becauſe I 
t& was his Friend, and yet knew-not exaQtly whether there were a Conſpi- 
<« racy, or who were the Conſpirators. The People were: in tumult, he 
<« Murderers had gained the Capitol with the Gladiators, and ſuffered no 
<« onetoenter, the Senate favoured them, which to this day they do, and 
« were ready to decree them rewards, as having ſlain a _ which if it 
« had come to paſs, we muſt have all reſolved to periſh as that Tyrants 
<« Friends. In the midſt of all this turmoil, fear trouble, *tis no won- 
« der if 1 loſt my Judgment: however, if you weigh the extremity in 
« which I was with what I have done, you will find I neither wented fold. 
 *nefs in the midſt of danger, nor policy when there wasa neceſſity to djſ- 
<« ſemble. The main thing ia this Aﬀair, and on which depended all the 
© reſt, was the prevention of their decreeing rewards to the Murderers, 
* in which I ſo obſtinately held out, that at laſt I carried it in defpite of the 
«Senate and all the Conſpirators, yet not without running the hazard of 
* loling my life; for I judged, that if 1 only obtained that Cz/ar were nor 
« dectared Tyrant,we were all in ſafety. But whereas our Enemies and the 
« Senate feared on their ſide, that if Ceſar were are Tyrant, pro- 
* ceſs might iſſue out againſt thofe that ſlew hip, and therefore would 
« ſtand ſtifly to the having it done, I conſented that the Amneſty might 
©* be granted to them, but notthe Rewards ; nor had I done it, but that I 
- miche obtain on my part what I deſired, and which was of no ſmall im- 
« portanee. That the name of C2ſar, dearer to me than all things in the 
& world; might not be aboliſhed ; that his Goods might not be confiſcate : 
& that that adoption which makes this young man {ſo inſolent, might not be 
« cancelled : that his Will might be ratified : that his Body might be ho- 
& noured with Funerals worthy a King: that the Honours decreed him 
&« might endure to perpetuity : that all that he had done might be approved z 
6 => that his Son, and we his Friends, his Captains and his Soldiers might 
« be ſecured in our perſons, and honoured by all the World, inſtead of 
< that infamy wherewith we were threatened. Do you believe after all 
&« this, that 1n lieu of the Amneſty to which 1 pave my hand, the Senate 
<« granted me a {mall matter z or do you think they would have granted it 
&« if Ihadnot conſented to the Amnetty? And though this exchange had 
&« been ſincerely made, what had I loſt by really granting the Muxderers a 
* pardon of their crime, thereby to render C2/ar's Glory immortal, and 
<'put our lives in ſecurity : yet was not that my intention. I did but only 
« defer their puniſhment, for as ſoon as Iobtained of the Senate what1 de- 
* ſired, -and that the Murderers were freed from their inquietude, I took 
« courage, and abrogated the Amneſty, not by ſentence of the Senate, nor 
* by gecrece of the People ( for that could. notbe done) bur by a popular 
* blaze, which underhand I kindled, by cauſing Ce/ar's Body to be brought 
< into the place, under pretence of celebrating his Funerals, and there by 
* opening his wounds, and ſhewing his Robe pierced through, and bloody, 
& to excite comapative in the multitude, praiſing his Virtues, and particu- 
«larly the love he had for his Country, and in ſhort, Mourning for him, as 
« dead, yetiinvoking him as a God : for what Ifaid, and what I did, ſo in- 
« cenſed the: multitude, that not conſidering the Amneſty, they took po 
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& and carrying it to out Enemies Houſes, drove them out of Rowe. This 
« was done in ſpite of the Senate, and they teſtified their reſentment of it, 
«by accuſing me of courting the popular favour, by ſending the Murder- 
« ersintothe Provinces, Brutus and Caſſius into Syria and Macedon, where 
«they had great Armies : nor did they let them ſtay out the time they 
* ought to have done, but advanced it by a feigned Commiſſion they gave 
« them of ſending Corn tothe City, Hereupon I found my ſelf ſurpriſed 
« with a new fear, and not having any Army whereof I eould diſpoſe, 1 
« was afraid left we unarmed ſhould be aſſailed by ſo many armed Men, be- 
« ſides I had ſome ſuſpicion of my Colleague, with whom T hadno right 
« underſtanding, and whom I nught very well believe an Accomplice iri 
« the Conſpiracy, being come to the City the day that it was executed. 
« Inthis troublelome Conjuntture I thought it a matter of importance to 
« difarm our Enemies, and to ſeiſe on their Arms, to which end I cauſed 
« 4matins to be put to death, and recalled Pompey, that by this means 1 
« might oblige the Senate to take my part: . yet not being thereby fully af- 
« ſured, I perſwaded Dolobells to demand Sria not from the Senate, but 
« from the people, and I upheld him in this Enterpriſe, that from a Friend 
« to the Confpirators, as he now was, he might become their Enemy ; 
&* and that after my Colleague had obtained Syria, the Senate might be a- 
&« ſhamed to deny me Macedon, which however they had not granted me 
« by reaſon of the Army that was then in that Province, if they had not 
« before given that ſame Army to Dolobella, who beſides the Government 
© of Syria had got the Commiſſion to make War againſt the Parthians : 
« nor had they conſented to the taking away Syria and Macedon from Caſſius 
« and Brutus, if for their ſecurity other Governments had not been pro- 
©« vided them, inſtead of thoſe whereof they were diſpoſſeſſed. It was 
© therefore neceſſary and muſt be done, but pray obſerve what compariſon 
© there is between thoſe Provinces taken from them, and thoſe wherewith 
* thzy were recompenſed. Cyrene and Crete were aſſigned them, ſo unfur- 
* niſhed of Forces, that they themſelves have deſpiſed them, and endea- 
« youred to ſeiſe by force of thoſe taken from them. T hus the Command 
* of the Army is paſſed fromthe Enemy to Dolobella by my policy, and by 
* fair exchange; for no perſon having yet taken up Arms,wwe muſt follow 
* the Laws. After this, the Enemies having ſet on foot another Army, 
© I had occaſion for the Legions of Macedon, but to get them wanted op- 
<« portunity, whereupon a report was ſpread, that the Getes had ina ho- 
* {tile manner invaded the Province, which not being altogether believed, 
© ſome were ſentto enquire the certainty. During which time I cauſed an 
* Ordinance to be publiſhed, by which it was forbid to ſpeak of a DiQator, 
©* to make any propoſition tending to it, or ſo much as to accept of the 
« DiQtatorſhip ; whereby the Senate, perſwaded of my good intentions, 
** gave me Command of the Army , ſo that at incl find my ſelf 
v7 enough to defend my ſelf againſt my Enemies, not only againſt 
© thoſe already declared, as Ceſar imagines, but againſt a multitude of o- 
* thers more powerful, who will not yer diſcover themſelves. Having 
< put my Afﬀairs into this Kingdom, I had yet left ſticking ( as 1 may ſay ) 
*1nmy very Ribs one of Ceſar's Murderers, towit, Decimus Brutus, who 
<« commanded a great Army in a very commodious Province, and becauſe 
* Iknew him capable of AQtion, that I might remove him thence by ſome 
*« fair pretence,l made an offer in the Senate to give him Macedoy in recom- 
© pence, after havingdrawn thence the Legions. The'Scnate oppoling it 
« upon ſome miſtruſt they had of my deſigns, and many of that Body having 
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« writ many thingsas you know to Decimus, beſides that they were ready 
*to ſtir up againſt me the Conſuls, 'for the next yearT took arelolution to 
* ſpeak no more of it tO the Senate, but to demand this Province from the 
* People, and to makethe Macedonian Army paſs over to Brunduſium, to 
« employ them in things neceſſary, and I hope yet by the aſſiſtance of the 
* Gods to make uſe of them to the advantage of my Aﬀairs when oc- 
« cafion requires. Thus from the fear wherein we formerly were, we 
© have reached that ſecurity we deſired, and a condition to ſtrike terrout 
*into our Enemies, though when we firſt took up Arms many declared for 

- © them, yet now you ſee they repent of their ſentences givenin my favour, 
« that they uſe all their endeavours to icy om me of the Government of 
© Gaul granted me by the People. You. know they continually write to 
« Decinggg, that they lolicite the Conſuls to cancel by ſentence the Decree 
« which gwyes me that Province. But for my part, reſting aſſured on the 
© affiſtancgyof the Gods, ProteQtors of my Country, on the ſincerity of 
* my intenkipns, and on your valour which made Ceſar every where-viQto- 
«ious, I will employ all my ſoul and all my ſtrength to revenge him. It 
«was neceſſary, Fellow Soldiers, till now to keep thele things ſecret , 
* but ſince yon ought to have ſhare inall my ACtions, and all my Deſigns, 

#+* Iamcontent to diſcover them to you, and you may communicate them 
* to all thoſe tied by theſame intereſt, except only to Ceſar, whoſe ingra- 
*titude I have already made proof of. 


W*- 
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' Aathony's Officers became firmly perſwaded by theſe words, that all the 
artifices he had made uſe of to deceive thc Senate, proceeded only from the 
paſſion he had to deſtroy the Murderers. However, they prevailed with 
him to reconcile himſelt with Ceſar, which he did in the Capitol. 


wc 
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Some time after Anthony cauſed tobe brought into an Aſſembly of his 
Friends ſome of his Guards, as if Ceſar would have treated with them to 
murder him, whether it were a calumny, or whether he believed it indeed, 
or whether ( having intelligence that Ceſar had ſent ſome 4” ay amongſt 
his Troops) he imagined it was to make an attemptupon his life. The ru- 
mour of this attempt was ſpread _—_—_ the whole City, and raiſed a 
mighty Tumult, and the People were filled with great indignation; for 
ſome perſons ſounding more deeply into the buſineſs, ſaw well that Antho- 
2y, though he was an Enemy to Ceſar, yet was uſeful to him, becauſe the 
Conſpirators feared him, who, if he had been dead had been capable of 
enterpriſing, any thing, eſpecially ſupported as they were by the Senate, 
and this was the judgment of the wiſer fort. But with the greater part of 
the multitude who beheld C2far every day ſuffering a thouſand wrongs it 
was no hard matter to believe the calumny, and they adjudged it an exe- 
crable ſign to make an attempt upon the perſon of a Conful. Upon the 
noiſe of 1t Ceſar ran throughall the Streets hike a mad man, crying out, that 
on the contrary it was a plot laid by Anthony himſelf to rob him of the 
good opinion of the People, by whoſe: favour he had hitherto ſubſiſted. 
He went to Anthony's own Gates, crying the ſame thing,atteſting the Gods, 
and making imprecations on himſelf, and requiring them to ifſue out his 
Proceſs : and when no perſon came out of the Houſe, will, ſaid he, ate 
thy own Friends Fudges. And therewithal endeayoured to enter, but re- 
pulſed, he began to complain, revile,'and grow angry againſt thoſe who 
hindred his entrance, telling them *twas for fear he ſhould convince _— 
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of calumny, and fo retiring immediately; he proteſted before all the Peo- 
ple, thatif any miſchief happened to him, it ought tobe attributed to no- 
thing elſe but the perfidioulneſs of 4rhony. Theſe words pronounced 
with vehemence a the minds of the Multitude; anti many to 
repent themſelves of the opinion they had entertained of him: T 
ſome wete doubtful which of the two tocredit; and others affirmed *twas 
all but aplot laid between themſelves in the Temple where they were re- 
conciled, that by a ſeeming Feud they mighr better ſurpriſe their Enemies : 
whilft others again ſaid, that it was Anthony's invention only, that under 
this pretence he might encreaſe his Guards, and turn away the old Soldiers 
hearts from Ceſar. At the ſame time intelligence was privately given to 
Ceſar, that both the Army arrived at Brundsfinm and co old Solkeers di- 
ſtributed into Colonies were incenſed againſt Anthony, betauſe he delayed 
the revenging of C2/ar's death, which they offered to employ all their 
power to and that upon this occaſion the Conſul was gone to Brun- 
duſium, which obliged Ceſar, who was featful left his Enemy returning to 
Rome with an Army might oppreſs him defenceleſs as he was, to take (tore 
of Money, and go into Campania to eNSage in his ſervice thoſe Colonies 
there ſettled by his Father. Firſt Ga/at:a, and then $:/;4 ſituate on both 
ſides of Capua gave him their word: and by advancing five hundred Drams 
to each Soldier he raiſed abour ten thouſand Men, who were not fo well 
furniſhed as was requiſite for the War, nor enrolled in Companies and 
Regiments, but marched all under one Standard as his Guards. And 
whereas thoſe inthe City were frightned before with the thoughts of A» 
thony's return with an Army, erp Ae ee coming at the Head of a- 
_— - ſome were w afraid of - =_ a_ wal well fatisfied 
with the imagination they might employ Ceſar to againſt 2x- 
thony ; and others a ain who had been witneſſes of their reconciliation in 
the Capitol, believed all but a fiftion, and that were agreed together 
to joyn Forces, tothe end, a ight ſeife on om ity, 
and Ceſar revenge the death of hi r: In the htar of this Allarm; 
Carnutius Tribune of the People, Enemy to Anthony, atid Friend to Ceſar; 
went out to meet his Friehd, and underſtanding his intentions, came agd 
aſſured the People that Czſer had took up Arms againſt none but Anthony 
his declared Enemy, and that to ſecure themſetves from Anthony's Tyranny 
it was Tequilite to joyn with Ceſar, the rather becauſe in that ConjunQure 
ny had noother Army: After this Remonftrance he cauſed Cele, who 
had lodged the night before in the Temple of Mars, fifteen Furl from 
Rome, to advance into the City, where, as ſoon as he was entred, he weat 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of the Temple of Caſtor and Pollax, about which all 
the old Soldiets gathered together with their Swords under their Coats. 
There Czrxzutivs having firſt made an inveQtive againg Anthony in full Al- 
ſembly, Ceſar proceeded to | thein in remembrance of his Father's Vir- 
tues, and the injuries which himſelf had received from Anthony, to defend 


himſelf from which, and to ſecure his own perſon, he had been neceſſitated 


to raiſe an Army, which he promiſed toemploy for his Countrys fervice 
wherever there ſhould be art occafion, ard : ny againſt Anthony, 
who was at preſent in Arms. After theſe Di the Peopke being re- 
tired, the Soldiers, whoſe deſign of coming thither had beer only the re- 
conciliation of Cz/ar and Anthozy, or at utmoſt to defend Ceſar, and re- 
venge thie death of his Father, were amazed athis promiſing their fervice 
againſt Anthony, who had formerly been their General, nd was at preſent 


Conſul ; whereupon ſome deſired leave to return home; under pretence of 
Sff forching. 
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ferching their Arms, becauſe they could i11 do Service with other Arms 
thanthoſe they had been uſed to ; others ſpoke openly what they thought. 
Ceſar ſeeing the matter ſucceeded quite conttary to his: expeRation, was 
ſomewhat ſtartled : Yet hoping to gain them rather by fair means than 
force, he granted what they deſired ; ſending fome home to ferch their 
Arms, and diſmiſſing others without any condition. Though this Acci- 
dent infinitely troubled him, he kept all to himſelf , and inſtead of ſeeming 
concerned atit, thanking them for the Affiſtance they had given him, made 
them a Preſent of more Money, promiſing to be more liberal for the future ; 
becauſe if any Accident happened which might oblige him to make uſe of 
an Army, he had rather confide in them as his Father's Friends, than em- 
ploy other Soldiers. This Carriage might, one would think, have won 
them ; and yet of ten thouſand that they were, only one thouſand, or as 6+ 
thers ſay, three thouſand (for the number is not certain) ſtayed with him, 
and all the reſt went their way. However, ſome, after conlidering the tail 
of the Plough, and the Profits they had received, and what they hoped for 
the future, as VYulgar Spirits are {ubjeCt to Change, they repented them- 
ſelves ; and laying hold of the plauſible pretence of being only come home 
to fetch their Arms, of their own mere motion they all returned armed to 
Ceſar , who having taken more Money with him, was gone to Ravenna and 
the neighbouring places , where he inceflantly lifted Men, daily increaſing 
his Forces : whole Rendezyvourz he appointed at Areſoa. 


Mean time of the five Legions that were in Macedon, four were come to 
the Conſul, who angred that he had fo long delayed revenging Cz/ar”s death, 
brought him without any Acclamations to the Tribunal, as if before all o- 
ther things they would be fatisfied in the reaſons of this delay. He offended 
at. their ſilence, could not forbear reproaching them of ingratitude, in not 
conſidering how much more advantagious it was for them to bear Arms in 
{taly, than againſt the Parthians. Hecomplained likewiſe that they: had 
not; brought him thoſe Diſturbers of the Peace which that young Giddy- 
brains (for ſo he called C2/ar) had ſent amongſt them ; whom, however, he 
himſelf ſhould find out : That as for his Army, he was going to lead them 
intothe happy Province of Gas/, the Government of which he had obtain- 
ed, and would give to every Soldier once hundred Drams. They all burſt 
out.a laughing at the meanneſs of this promiſe ; at which he appearing of 
tended, the 1umult increafed, and all began to leave him. Whereupon, 
riſing up himſelf, he only ſaid theſe words, 70 fhall learn to: obey. And 
hereupon he after gave Command to the Tribunes to bring him the Roll of 
the Mutineers (for in the Roman Armies every Soldier is enrolledin his Or- 
der) that he might decimate them according to gong dhe 27 wan Hows 
ever, he puniſhed notevery renth Man, but only put a part of them to deadfh, 
thinking to terrifie them a little ; though by this Aftion he raiſed more their 
anger than their fear. Cefar's people whom he had ſent-to corrupt the Le: 
gions, obſerving this diſcontent 11the Army, began afreſh toſcatter abroad 
their Libels, by which they diſplayed to the Soldiers the Cruelty and. Arva- 
rice of Anthony ; and withal, repreſenting to them the Clemency of the firſt 
Ceſar, invited them to make tryal of the Liberality of the young Man. And 
though the Conſul propoſed great Rewards to thoſe who diſcovered them, 
and threatned with exemplary Puniſhment ſuch as harbored them, he 
could get no advice who they were ; which infinitely troubled him; as 
doubting the whole Army had intelligence with them. Soon after uponthe 
report brought him of Ce/zr's proceedings inthe Colonies and at Rome, he 
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was more concerned, and came forth once more to ſpeak to the Soldiers: 
He ſaid, . /t troubled him that he had been forced to puniſh ſome, though it had 
been fewer than Military Diſcipline required, and that they knew well that An- 
thony was neither covetous nor cruel, But, laid he, let us talk no more of 4 
verſions, or Faults, or Puniſhments ; we will forget all that is paſt. And as 
for the hundred Drams a Head 7 promiſed you, { would not have you think / 
meant it a; a Donative,' that were below the Fortune of Anthony ; you ſhall re- 
ceive that only as an Farneſt of my Favour at our firſt Meeting, but remember 
that both now and hereafter 7 deſire you would obey me according to the Romax 
Law of War. After __ made an end of ſpeaking he gave them not an 
thing more, leſt he ſhould ſeem to prejudice his Quality of General by viel. 
ding too much to his Army ; And they likewiſe acquieſced in the promiſes 
he made them, either as repenting of whatthey had done, or out of fear ; 
yet he changed their Officers, either becauſe they had encoura ged the Muti- 
ny, or out of ſome ſuſpition he had of them : But as for the Soldiers, he 
treated them afterwards more favourably in all occaſions they had to petiti- 
on him. He cauſed them to march along the Sea-Coaſts towards Rimini one 
after another ; but for himſelf, having choſen out the propereſt and brisk- 


eſt Men he could find among all the Legions, and formed them into a * Re- * prorien cs 
giment of Guards ; he took his way towards Rome, from thence intending 9" 


to go meet the Legions. Being come nigh to Rome he quartered his Horſe 
in the Suburbs, and with his Foot entred the City ina poſture as if he had an 
Enemy to engage z cauſing them to keep Guard about his Houſe, and giv- 
ing the Word, and dividing the Watches as if he had been in the Field. 
Soon after having ſummoned a Senate to make his Complaint of Czſar's En- 
terprizes, News was brought him to the Palace Gate that one of the four 
Legions, called the Legion of Mars, was revolted to that young Captain. 
Whereupon, being at a ſtand, and perplexed in mind, another Meſſenger 
came to tell him that the fourth Legion had followed the Martial : Which ti- 
dings put him into ſuch a fright, that only entring the Palace as though he 
had called together the Fathers for ſome other reaſons, he ſaid little to them, 
but ſpeedily going out of the City, marched direAly towards Aba, to en- 
deavour to regain thoſe that had deſerted his Party ; but ſeeing they ſhot at 
him from the Walls, he ſent five hundred Drams a Man to the reft , and 
brought thoſe Forces he had, with all his Train of Munition ordinarily uſed 
in War, to 7:voli, for the War was already declared, Decimus having refu- 
ſed to part with Gau/. 


He had not been long at 77vol:, but almoſt all the Senate, a great part of 
the Knights, and many of the moſt conſiderable of the People came to com- 
plement and give him Teſtimonies of their Good Will. And as there he 
was adminiſtring the Oath to the Soldiers he had with him, and likewiſe to 
the Veterans, a great number of which were come voluntarily to joyn with 
him, they of their own accord ſwore with the reſt, and promiſed him Fide- 
lity ; fo that it ſeemed a wonder where thoſe Men were whoa little before 
had ſo fiercely declaimed againſt him in the preſence of Ceſar. Thus 4 
thony magnificently accompanied, advanced towards Rimini, a City ſcitu- 
ate on the Entrance into Gau/. Beſides his new Levies, he had three Mace- 
donian Legions (for the fifth was now arrived) anda greatnumber of Vete- 
Trans, whom he eſteemed as much again as his new Soldiers. So that he 
found his Strength to conſiſt in four Legions, all tryed Men, with their 
Horſe and Light-armegd Foot ; without reckoning the Regiment of Guards, 
ahd the Soldiers newly entertained. _ Lepidus was in Spain you 
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four Legions, Aſinins Pollio with two, and Plancus inthe Tranſalpine:Gau/ 
with three;all which would inall appearance fide with thorny. As fat C4ſar, 
his Force conſiſted of thofe rwo Legions revolted trom fnthozy, . one: of the 
new Soldiers, and two of Veterans, which would not have been compleart; 
had he mot filled them up with New. | Having rendezvouzed them ar 2b, 
he gave advice thereof tothe Senate, who extremely rejoyced at it; {6 thar 
now again it was fiard ti fi out the Men that had-accompanied-4»thoxy. 
Not but that they were trottbled thar theſe Legions had norrather- yielded to 
themſelves thatf to'Czfar. However, after. having applauded their Good 
Will, arid thatdf the othet Legions; they promiſed that as ſoon as the: new 
Magiſtrates were thtretl tipon their Charge they would employ them in ſuch 
things as ſhould be effeQtually for the Gootl of the Republick. Now it was 
apparent their hopes were to employ theſe Forces againft ;2zrhoxy, having 
no other particular Atthy, nor having power to rai ore withour the Au- 
thority of the Conſuls ; wherefore they tetmporizedrill ſach time asthe new 
Officers were entred upon the Managetnerit of Aﬀaits. Mean time Cx/ay's 
Soldiers offered him Axes and Lictors ; beſeeching him to take the Title of 
Propretor, and command them in that Quality, becauſe they were accuſts- 
med to pay their Obedience to Magiſtrates. He much applauded them' for 
the Honour they would have conferred on him, but remined the matter to 
the Senate's diſcretion. Nor could all the Entreaties they 'made him prevail 
with him to conſent, butfo far as that they might ſend Deputies to Rome a- 
bout it ; telling them, 7he Senate will df themſelves tbe more willingly confer 
upon me this Diguity when they ſhall hear that you offered it me, awd T would 
zot accept it. Axlength, though with much difficulty, he prevaited over 
them. And when the Officers complained to himthar'it was a kindof de- 
fpiſing them, he gave them theſe reaſons for his Condut. 7he Senzre de- 
clares on my ſide, Hot owt of any kindneſs to me, butt becauſe they are afraitl of 
Anthony, azd have at preſent nd Army ; they ohly wait till Anthony be defea- 
ted, and th:t the Murderers 'of my Father, who are Kintred and Frientls to 
miſt of the Senate, have drawn together their Forces , which being ſo eaſte tbbe 
percetved, / diſſewible a Submiſſion'to them, '\und'it i 4 ite they ſhould' Pre- 
ſerve that Opinion of me : But ſhould 7 afury the Title of Magiſtrate, they 
would accuſe mic of Treaſon and 'Vtolence, "whilſt governing »y ſelf ith moueſhy, 
they will perhaps of tbeir own motion give it "me for fear'leſt T ſhoutd aeerpt it 
from you. Having ſpoken in this manner, he'went to {cee-the two'revolted 
Legions cxerciſe ; who performed one againſt the other-all 'thaticould'be 
ractiſed in a Fight, except killing, in ſuch an excellent manner, that Cz/ay 
was infinitely etfed 1 the'fip of It ; and takinp'thence occaſion to ex- 
crciſe his 3 vane ownon us rates 6: rr hundred Prams, 
With'promiſe'that ih caſe there Wisa (neetffity'of their engaping/in Fight, 
and he'giined the Vi , he would (give'them ach fiveithouſand-; by 
Which Bounty he etigaged'thetn todttempe attything'tor his Service. 


Mean time Avrhbiny being riarched into Om, had Rent his ' Commands 
to Decimus to $0 for Wecedos, according tothe Dectee of the People, and 
for his own ſafety. Whereupdn Derivmnotiirhim'the Senate's Letters, and 
Word withal, that Deti»zns ought notefſs obedience to'the Orders of the Se- 
nate, than did Azthony to the Diectees of the People. And when 4rrbony 
had fixed a diy, on whichif — = 1rm not the Province he ' would creat 
him as an Enemy, Decimus defired him tofprolong that time, for fear leſt 
before that himſelf might be declared Enemy of his Country. After this, 
though thony might cafily have defeated Decbmnur his Army, which me 
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kept the Field, yet he chole rather to:go about to the Cities, not any of 
which refuſed hun ther Cates, Whereupon Dectmus, atraid leſt he ſhould 
find none togive him entrance, ignec to. have received Orders from the 
Senate to returmwith-his Army 10 Zome, and took his March towards /taly: 
Allthd Cizies ut bis way received him as only. pretentling to palsthrough ; 
but when he: came to ogeus, a Noble City, he ſhut the Gates, ſeized on 
the Sores of the Inhabitants for Proviſions for this Atmy, killecand falted 
upall the Horſe for the ſame uſe incaſe the lepgrh of the Siege op- 
preſſed him's And now become Maſter: of a great number of Gladiators, 
and three Legions ; one-of which were New Levied Men, and the <ther 
two baving ſerved formerly under him, very affeftionate tohim, he in that 
Poſt ed Anthony ;, who preſently came in great rage before the place; 
and began to work in the Cirzumvallation of it. Decimass being 10 this man- 
ntr beſieged, the very fitſt day of the-next Year the new Conſuls, Hirtins 
and Panſa, after the uſual |Sqorifices,. aſſembled the Senate in the fame' 
Temple, to conſllt about the Aﬀairs with Lathory;, There Cicero andrhoſe 
of his Cabal adviſed the declaring him an Enemy to his Country, for thar 
he had ſeized by force, and in deſpight of the Senate, of Gam, to the end he 
might fortific himſelf againſt his Country ; and for having drawn into 7taly 
that Army they had given him Command of againſt the Thracians. They 
added, that he aſpired to Supreme Dominion after Ceſar ; having becn pub 
lickly attended through the Nap by Soldiers as Guards of his Body, having 
fortifyed his Houle like a Cittadel ; andinſumm, behaved himſelf in many 
things with.more Pride and infolegce than became a Magiſtrate, whaſe 
Power was to-contiaue but a Year. .But./., Piſo, one of the moſt cgtiſide- 
rxable Citizernsof Roze, whobud Charge of Anthony's Affairs 10 his abſence, 
with others, Friends to lymar A4/b52y, or ele ferioufly-thinking what they 
ſpoke ; ſaid, That they ought firft to.Cite him to ſtand to a Tryal, and not 
eondemn a Roman Catiren without a Hearing. Beſides, that it would be a 
ſhameful thing to.declare that Man oy to his Country today, who had 
yeſterday been Gonſull ; eſpecially after fuch publick Applauſes of ſomany 
ſeveral Perſons, and evenof Cicero himſelf. Thus the Senate ſpent thatday 
in.debate, \withqut concluding any thing, The next Morning the Fathers 
aſſembled very early in the.Palace, where Cicero's Party proved the ſtrong- 
er; {o that 4»4hony was upon the point of being declared Enemy by Decree, 
if Sabvins, Tribune of the People, had not hindred, and pur a ſtop to the At- 
fair; forawong theſe Officers, he whoſe Voice oppoſes carries it. Cicero's 
Party fretted at theſe Praccedings, bitterly reviled him ; and running to 


the place to\{tirup the Multitude againſt him, aſſigned him to give in the - 


Realons of -his Oppoſition before the People. He went without any fear ; 
but the Senate hindred him out of a doubt leſt he ſhould pervert the People 
by-putting them in mind of 4zthoxy. For the Fathers knew well they con- 
demned an'Uuſtrious Perſon without bringing him to a Tryal ; and thatthe 
Province, for the Uſurpation of which they condemned him, had been gi- 
ven hinr by the .People : Only their fear tor the. Conſpirators made then 
bear ill Will to. 4zthozxy, who had fruſtrated the Indempaity granted them 
by the Senate ; .and for this 'reaſon they had joyned with the young Ce/ar 
againſt him : To which Czar, who perceived their. intentions, had eaſily 
conlented, being willing firſt to get rid of Anthony. Butthough the Senate 
were thus animated againſt him, they delayed giving Judgment becauſe of 
the Oppoſition of the Tribune. Notwithſtanding, a Sentence paſſed by 
which they approved the AQtion of Decimus, in not delivering up Gaul to 
Anthony : To whichthey added, that joyntly with Hirrins and Parſe, Oo 
ſhoulc 
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follows, that either he 4s wiſer than us all, or that he does it out of Fri 


ſhould command the Forces he already had ; that a Statue of Gold ſhould| 
be ereted for him ; that for the future he ſhould have a Voice among Per- 
ſons of Conſular ce, and have Right to demand the Conſulate ten Years: 
before the time preſcribed by the Laws ; and that the Donative C2ſar had 
promiſed to the two Legions revolted from Anthozy if they gained the Vi- 
Qory, ſhould be payed out of the publick Treaſury. Thels things thus a-' 
greed on, the Senate broke up as Anthony had'in effeft been declared E- 
nemy, and that the Tribune could find nothing more to ſay onthe morrow. 
But Anthony's Mother, Wife and Son (yet very: young) with their Friends 
and Domeſticks, run about all night to the Houſes of the Senators, to ſolicite 
So Meyer ali 
as the along to the Senate z an rin it, as 
the — — Palace, caſt themſelves at their Feet before the Gate 
weeping and lamenting like deſpairing Perſons. So that theſe ſad Objefs 
and this faddain Change had already ſtirred up a Sence of Pity in the Breaſts 
of moſt of the Judges ; when Cicero tearing the Succeſs of the Aﬀair, ſpoke 
to them inthis manner. . - | 


The Oration of Cicero. 


F paſſed yeſterday what we had to decree in the Cale of Anthony ; 
declaring his Enemies worthy of Honour and Recompente, - P 
citely declared him Enemy to his Country. © As for Salvius, who alone oppoſes, it 


ip, or 
elſe underſtands not the preſent ſtate of Aﬀairs. Now it were a ſhameful thin 
x4 have % of us mel cs t to have lefs Wiſdom than one ſingle ne! in 
it would prove diſhonourable to Salyius to prefer 4 private Friendſhi 
lick Good ; we are thento believe that he knows not the ſtate of Affairs : but he- 
ought not to give credit to his own Fudgment before that of ſo many Conſuls, Pre. 
tors, Tribunes, his Colleagues, and all the reſt of the Senators ; who being ſo nu- 
merous, and fo great Men both for Age and Experience, know Anthony better 
than Salvius car do ;, for in all Fudgments, that Sentence that is carried by moſt 
Poices ought to be eſteemed moſt juſt. However, if he ſtill have a deſire to hear 
now the Reaſons of our Fudgment, 7 will repeat the principal of them in 
words. Anthony has ſeized himſelf _f our Treaſure after the death of Czar : 
Having obtained from us the Government of Macedon, he is marched into Gaul 
without the Senate's Order : Te gave him an Army to oppoſe the Thracians, and 
he, inſtead of employing it againſt them, has brought it into Italy againſt our 
ſelves : And has done thipgs by his own Authority after having, to put a Cheat 
103 us, asked our conſent, and been denyed it by the Ff nt of all the World. 
Being at Brunduſium he took a Regiment of Guards like a King, and has been 
publickly attended by his Soldiers through the City, placed Guards about his Houſe, 
and. given them the Hard, as in time of War : He had likewiſe ordered the reſt 
of his Forces hither ; and was putting himſelf in a poſture of doing with more ve- 
emence than the firſt Czlar the ſame things that he had done. But being pre- 
vented by the young Czlar, who had another Army, he was afraid, and went to 
poſſef# himſelf of Gaul, as on a Province convenient for his deſigns ; from whence 
Czſar fell into Italy, and made himſelf Maſter of us and + Republick. To 


theſe ends it is he terrifies the Soldiers with his Cruelty, to make them obedient to 
whatever he has a mind to ; tothis end he decimated not Mutineers nor Run-a- 
Ways 
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ways, oh whom only the Law admits that Puniſhment to be inflitted, and which 
Few Cotmunders have done but in dangerous Wars and in extreme neceſſity ; 
whilft he for a fit of laughter puts Citizens to death, not the Guilty, but the Un- 
fortune. + Cruelty has occaſioned thoſe who conld eſcape to leave him (and 
yeſterday you decreed them Recompence as for a good Action) and thoſe who are yet 
frayell with him Yo it for fear, and now by his Orders plunder your Province, and 
your Army and your Pretor, towhom you have written that he ſhould ſtay © 
in the Province , and Anthony will have him thence. Jhy do we not then with 
Alacrity declare Anthony our Enzmy, who already makes Har upon ns ? But 
this is what the Tribune will not know, till ſuch time as he has defeated Decimus; 
ard mizde himſelf Maſter, together with that great Province which lies ſo near 
ws, of Decirnuis his Army z, with hopes thereby more eaſily to oppreſi us. Then 
perhaps the Tribune will conſent that he ſhould be declared Enemy ; but he wonld 
have ns ſtay till he be too powerful for us. 


+ Cicero having ſpoken in this manner, his Friends begaii to make ſuch 2 
noiſe, . that it was impoſſible for any to be heard that would anſwer him; 
till Piſo role up ; but of reſpe&t to whom, not only the reſt of the Senators; 
but even Creero's Party kept ſilence, and then he declared himſelf in theſe 
tETIMNSs. " 


The Oration of Piſs. 


He 7 avs (Confeript Fathers) require that the Accuſed ſhould hear his Ae- xt. 

cnſation inpleadaghbefore him ; and after having made anſwer, expett his 
Semterce : This is what Cicero, that mighty Accuſer, cannot deny me. Where- 
fore, ſince he has not accuſed Anthony of any thing while he was preſent, but would 
how vilne himſelf upon this opportanity of his abſence to blacken him with a mul- 
titade of Crimes, 7 preſent my ſelf to make appear the falſity of his Accuſations ; 
which 7 hope to do in few words. Jn the firſt place he ſays that after Czfar's 
death, . Anttiony ſeized upon the piblick Moneys ; but the Laws have ordained 
partienlar Puniſhments fo Thieves, but never declared them Enemies to their 
Country. . Beſides, Brutus having ſlain Czar, accuſed him in a publick Aſſem- 
bly of the People of having waſted the Pablirk ee, and drained dry the Ex- 
claws. Some time after Anthony ordered an {nquifetion to be made ; you ap- 
proved his Ordinance; and promiſed the tenth Penny to the Diſcoverers ; andwe 
ſabmit our ſebves to. pay double if any one can convitt Anthony of having been a 
Partner in that Crime, So much for what concerns the Publick Moneys, As 
the Government of Gaul, it is true you did not give it to Anthony ; but he. 
obtained it by Decree of the People in the preſence of Cicero, as others obtained 
other Provinces; and as Cxfar himfelf obtained the ſame, It is ordered by the 
ſame Decree, that if Decimus refuſe to part with Gaul, Anthony may have 1i- 
berty to conſtrain him by force ; and to employ to that end the Army deſigned a- 
gainft the Thratians, provided they made no attempt on Macedon. But Cicero 
accomnrs not Decimus an Zrxemy; who is in Arms againſt the Ordinance of the 
People; and yer would have Amhony be fo,” whom the People ordered to make 
this Har. So that blaming the Decree, he lames the Authors © but he ought ra- 
ther then to heve diſſwaded them, than nowrevile them having given his conſent 
t0 it y he owht rather to hive prevented the giving that Government to Deci- 
mus 
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mus whom the People hail chaſed henre x3 a Murterer, than deprive Anth ony 
whom they had gratified. In ſumm, it is ſome imprudence to oppoſe the Ordi nan- 
ces of the People in ſuch 4 perillous time, without remembring that. in the begin- 
wing of the Commonwealth they were Fudges of theſe things, and declared Friends 
or Fnemies whom os thought worthy ;, for by the Ancient Laws the People were 
the ſole Arbiters of Peace and War. And there is no doubt but had they a Head, 
they would reaſſume this Authority, and abſolutely deprive us of it. But Anthon 
has put to death bis Soldiers ; he has atted according to the Power given him 


Commiſſion : Nor did there ever General give account of ſuch matters to any 
"Mus s for the Legiſlators never thought it for the Commonwealth's Advantage, 
that « General own his Soldiers for Fudpes of his Ations : Beſides 


nothing is more dangerons in an Army than Soldiers Contempt of their Comman- 
der, which has proved the deſtrattion of many in the midſt of Vittory. Beſides, 
none of the Kindred Cu decimated either have or do yet complain, and yet Ci- 
cero accuſes him of Man-ſlaughter ; and not content with the uſual Puniſhment 
of that Crime, treats him as 4 age Enemy : Tu conſtantly affirms he has un- 
dergone ſtrange affronts from his Soldiers, in that two Legions whom you com- 
wanded to obey him, deſerted him contrary to the Law of War ; not to yield them- 
ſelves to you, but to Czar. + xpr wgar ny | all which, Cicero thinks theiv 
Ation good, and yeſterday adviſed they might be rewarded at the Expence of the 
Publick. God grant the Example may not one day prove dreadful : but however 
it be, Cicero's Heat and — has carried him to a manifeſt Contradittion ; 
for he at once accuſes Anthony of aſpiring to the Tyranny, and of ill treating his 
Soldiers : And certainit is, that thoſe who pretend to uſurp the Sovereign Power, 
inſtead of ill treating Military Men, do all they can to gain their favour. 
However, ſince he has had the confidence to impoſe this Calumny upon Anthony, 
that wars Caſar's fepe, he aimed at the Tyranny, let us examine all his 4. 
tions particularly. Has he put any one to death without due Proceff, as Tyrants 
wſe $0 do ,, he, who is himſelf in danger of being condengged without bei a? 
Has he chaſed out of the City, or calummniouſly accuſed any Perſon before you ? 
And is there any appearance he that has done no private Wrong, d attempt 
Publick ? But pray Cicero, when was this done ? Was it when he publiſhed 
the Indempnity ; or when he propoſed the recalling the Son of your Pompey, and 
making good to him his Father's Eſtate out of the Publick Moneys ? or when he 
cauſed to be arreſted and put to death the falſe Marius, who troubled our Peace ; 
for which he was praiſed FA all the Senate ? (and, my Lords of the Senate, this is 
the only Aittion Cicero durſt not blame, becauſe-you 4p! dit.) Or, in fine, 
was it when he paſſed that Decree, by which it is prohibited to make Diftators ? 
For this is the Summ of all his Management of Publick Affairs during the two 
Months which after Czfar's death he ſtayed inthe City ; during which the People 
fometimes ſought for the Murderers to put them to death, and you your ſelves 
were often in fear and trouble M4 what might arrive ; had he then {jou an #1 Citt- 
zen, could he ever expett a Conjuntture more favourable to his Deſigns? But 
he never abuſed that Power _m— of the Conſulſbip.: How ſo ? Has not he 
alone governed the Commonwealth, Dolobella being gone for Syria ? Kept he 
uot armed Men about him for his ſecurity, which you your felves appointed ? 
Kept he not « Guard by Night in the City, even about his own Houſe , which yet 
was only done to warrant him from the Ambuſhes of his Enemies ? Had be not a 
fair opportunity upon the death of Calar bis Friend, his Benefaitor, beloved by 
all the People ? And did there not one yet fairer preſent it ſelf when he emtertai- 
ned Guaras to defend his life againſt thoſe Murderers that grins his, h 
he never put to death or baniſhed one of them ; yet ſtill he pardoned them ſo far 
4s in civility he could,, nor ever hindred the giving of them Governments. 
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(Conſeript Fathers) are the great Crimes, the manifeſt Crimes wherewith Cicero 
accuſes him, Nor is he content to make Anthony's Attions only paſf for Crimes. 
He divines, and ſays, he had deſigned to bring his Army into the City, but that 
he was afraid of Caſar, who had already with another Army poſſeſſed it. How 
comes he then who had only deſigned it to be an Enemy to his Country, whilſt he 
that had really done it, and does in a manner ſtill hold us beſieged, is none ? Or 
why did not he come if he had defogned it, pr: being at the Head of thirty thou- 
ſand well diſciplined /Aen, he were afraid of three thouſand diſordered and diſar- 
med, which were then with Czlar ; and who were only come to reconcile them to- 

ether, and left him as ſoon as they knew he would employ them in a War ? Or if 
Ze dur ſt not come with thirty thouſand Men, how happened he to come afterwards 
accompanied only with a thouſand ; - With whom, when he went from Rorne to Ti- 
voli, how many of us did attend him ? How many ſwore Fidelity to him without 
being required ? And what Applauſe did Cicero himſelf give him ? Tr ſhort, 
had he deſigned any thing againſt his Country, why left he with us thoſe Hoſt aces 
yet at this Palace Gate, his Mother, his Wife, and his Son ; who are at es 
meeping for fear, not of the Atcuſations brought againſt him, but of the power 
of his Enemies ? Thus much 7 thought convenient, to make you underſtand the 
Innocence of wry b and the Ticonſtancy of Cicero : and have now nothing 
more to ſay, but to exhort all pood Men not to offend the People, nor do Tnjuſtice 
\ to Anthony, for fear of ſuch trouble as may enſue to the City, the Commonwealth 

being yet 6 weakly eftabliſhed, that it is ready to relapſe into its firſt diſorders, 
if not timely relieved. However, it is my opinion, that we ſecure to our ſelves 
Forces for the Defence of the City before any Attempt be made upon us from a- 
broad. Then you may take order for ſuch things as are neceſſary, and decree what 
Fou judge convenient, when it ſhall be in your power to or thoſe Decrees in Fxe- 
cution, But how is this to be done? Tou need only leave to Anthony the 
Province given him by the People ; and after having recalled Decimus with his 
three Legions hither, ſend him to Maccdon, and keep his Army, And if thoſe 
two Legions revolted from Anthony, have ſubmitted to us, as Cicero affirms, 
let us withdraw them from Czar, and order their Return to the City. Thus ha- 
' ving five Legions at our diſpoſe, we may iſſue what Orders we think requiſite with- 
out courting the grace or favour of any Man. This T ſpeak tothoſe wholiſten to 
me without envy or hatred. As for thoſe who ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported 
by their Paſſins and particular Animoſities, 1 exhort them not to give too raſh 
Fudament againſt Great Men, and Commanders of great Armies, leſt we force 
them to make Har upon us : Let them remember Marcus Coriolanus, or rather 
what ſo lately happened to us in the Perſon of Czlar, who likewiſe commanded 
an Army. Heoffered us reaſonable Conditions ; yet we by raſhly declaring hins 
Enemy, forced him indeed to become his Ceuntry's Foe. Let them likewiſe conſi- 
der the intereſt of the People ; who having been ſo lately enraged againſt Cxfar's 
Murderers, may well think themſelves deſpiſed when we give thoſe thetr Provin- 
ces ; and praiſing Decimus, who would not ſubmit to their Decice, declare An- 
thony Enemy, \ Koga he from them required the Government of Gaul. 7: 
ſhort, T exhort all honeſt minded Men to reduce others to reaſon, and do be- 
ſeech the Conſuls and Tribunes to appear more affettionate in providing againſt 
thoſe Evils wherewith the Commonwealth is threatned, 


Thus ſpake Piſo for Anthony ; and doubtleſs, his reproaching of Cicero 
and the terror he imprinted in Men's minds were the caule he was not de- 
clared Enemy. However, . he could not prevail with them to leave him 
the Government of Ganl, for the Kindred and Friends of the Conſpirators 
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revented it. They feared leſt Anthony being at Peace, might reconcile 
himſelf with Ceſar, to revenge thedeath of his Father ; and therefore did 
all they could to foment their Diviſion. Itwas theretoredecreed to offer 
him acedon inſtead of Garl ; and as for the other Orders of the Senate, 
the Fathers either over-reached or deſigning it, gave Commiſlion to Cicero 
to put them in writing, and ſend them tohim. He drew them up atter his 
own fancy in theſe Terms : That 4-thony ſhould forthwith raile his Siege 
before Modena, foregoing Gaul to Decimus, at a limited day repals the 
Rubicon, whichdivides Gam! from 7taly, and ſubmit himſelf ro the Autho- 
rity of the Senate. Cicero ſent theſe Commands in this ſpiteful manner to 
Authony, contrary to the Senate's intention : Yet did he it not out of any 
particular hate, but ſeenied diftated by Fortune, which had determined to 
change the Face of the Republick, and to ruin Cicero. And this happened 
at the ſame time that the Remains of Zreboxi#s Body were brought to the 
City ; andthat the Senate underſtanding how infamouſly he had been trea- 
ted, forthwith declared Dolobe//a Enemy to his Country. The Commiſh. 
oners ſent to Anthony, aſhamed to have brought him fo infolent a Com- 
mand, delivered it into his hands without ſaying a word. At ſight of it 
he fell intoa rage, and uttercd many violent expreſſions againſt the Senate, 
but eſpecially aginſt Cicero : That it amazed him that Ceſor, who had done 
ſuch mighty Services for the Roman Empire, ſhould be eſteemed a Tyrant 
and a King ; and that Men ſhould not have the {ame opinion of Cicero, who 
having been made Priſoner of War by Ceſar, and by him releaſed without 
any dammage or affront, preferred now his Murderers before his Friends. 
He who hated Decimms whilſt he was Ceſar's Friend ; now he is become his 
Murderer, favours the ſame Decimys who had received the Government of 
Gaul am the ſame Ceſar, and declares him Enemy who held it of the 
People. | 


The Oration of Anthony. 


He Senate having given me ſome Legions(aid he)Cicero decrees Reward; 

to the Revolters, and corrupts thoſe ſtand firm in their duty ; whereby he 

wrongs not me ſo much as hz does Military Diſcipline. He granted the Amneſty 

to Murderer, to which I conlented for the ſake of two Mes I reſpetted, and de- 

clares Anthony a4 Dolobella Enemies for holding what has been granted 

them ;, for no other reaſon is there : And if I would quit Gaul, 7 ſhould no lox- 

ger be ether Enemy tomy Country, or Aﬀeitor of Tyranny, But I proteſt to 0- 
verthrow that Indempnity, with which they will not reſt content. 


Anthony having vented many ſuch paſſionate things, wrote in Anſwer to 
the Senate, that he ſubmitted to their Authority for the AﬀeCtion he bore 
is Country : But as for Cicero, who had himſelf compoſed the Order ſent 
him, he anſwered him in theſe Terms : The People having by their Decree 
given me the Government of Gaul, have likewiſe given me leave if Decimus 
would not yield it "0 force him to it;and in his Perſon to puniſh all the reſt of the 
Aurderers ; and by his death purge the Senate of a Crime of which they are par- 
takers becauſe Cicero abets it, Upon report made tothe Senate of what 4»- 
thony had ſaid and writ, they at that very inſtant not only declared him Ene- 
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my, but his Army likewiſe, if they immediately left him not : And to Mar- 
cus Brutus they gave Macedonia and /lyria, with the Forces yet remaining 
in thoſe Provinces, till ſuch time as the Commonwealth were ſetled. He 
had already a particular _ belides lome Forces he had received from 
Apuleius : He had likewiſe ſome Shipping, as well Galleys as Veſſels of 
Burthen ; about ſixteen thouſand Talents of Silver, and a great quantity of 
Arms foundat Demetriade, where Ce/ar had long before layed hb Stores : 
of which the Senate had by Decree given himthe Diſpoſition, with power 
to employ whathe judged neceſſary for the good of his Country. They 
likewiſe conferred on Cafſivs the Government of Syria, with Commiſſion to 
make War upon Dolobellz, and Command to all the Provinces depending 
on the Roman Empire, from the Ionian Sea tothe Eaſt, to obey the Orders 
of Brutus and Caſſius. Thus in a ſhort time without much labour their Par- 
ty grew —_— powerful. This News coming to Czſar's ear ſtrange- 
ly perplexed him : He thought the Amneſty granted by the Fathers had 
Gm colour of humanity and compaſſion to- their Relations and Peers in 
Dignity ; that thoſe lefler Governments given them were only for their ſe- 
curity : And he obſervcd that only to maintain Decimus in Gaul, they accu- 
ſed Anthony of aſpiring tdthe Tyranny, and by the fame invention engaged 
himſelf to take fo contrary Party. But when he ſaw they had declared 
Dolobella Enemy for deſtroying one of thoſe who had ſlain his Father ; that 
they had given Brutus and Caſſius abſolute power in many great Pro- 
VINCES, _ ſeveral Armies, with vaſt Summs of Money, and power to raiſe 
more among all they commanded beyond the Ionian Sea, he no longer 
doubted but it was their deſign to ruin Czſar's Party, and re-eſtabliſh that 
of Pompey. He likewiſe now plainly perceived, that by their Cunning 
they had made the Young Man of him ; that they had given hima Statue, 
with the Right of Precedency, and Quality of a Pro-Iretor, but that in- 
deed they had ſtripped him of his Army ; for where the Conſuls command 
together, the Pretor is nothing. In ſhort, that having only given Rewards 
to the Legions that deſerted Anthoxy, it was a ſcorn of the reſt of his Army ; 
and in the concluſion the War muſt-needs turn to his diſhonour, the Senate 
only ſerving their own ends upon him till they wererid of Azthovy. Upon 
thele thoughts which he diſcovered to none, he ſacrificed as it is uſual to 
do upon the Entrance into any Charge ; and that done, ſpoke thus to his 
Army. ZTbelieve ( Fellow Soldiers) that it is from you 1 hold that Office which 
I this day receive, and as the Effeits of your former Offer ; for the Senate had not 
given it me but that you deſired it : Wherefore know, that to you Towe the whole 
Obligation, and will ref it abundantly if the Gods favour my deſigns. Theſe 
obliging words he ſpoke to gain the Hearts of the Soldiery. As for the 
Conſuls, Paxſa went to raiſe Forces in ſome Corners of 7taly, and Hirtius 
cameto Ceſar to make Diviſion of their Forces. He had received private 
Orders from the Senate to demand for his Portion thoſe two Legions that 
had deſerted 4thony, knowing them to be the moſt conſiderable part of 
the Army ; which Ceſar yielding to, after the Diviſion made they went to 
take up their Winter Quarters together. Towards the end of Winter De- 
cimus being ſorely oppreſſed with Famine, Hirtius and Ceſar marched ſud- 
dainly to Modena, to raile the Siege ; but finding Anthony too well intren- 
ched, they durſt not attempt forcing the Lines till Paſa were come up to 
them. There happened mean while ſome Horſe-Skirmiſhes, in which -4- 
thony, though much —_ in Cavalry, got not much advantage by rea- 
fon of the many Brooks that croſſed the Country. Afairs being in this 
poſture at Modena, Cicero, becauſe of the ego abſence, ſtrove to gain 
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the people of the City by frequent Aſſemblies, making proviſion of Arms, 
which the Artificers furniſhed gratis, and raiſing Momies, 1n the levying 
which, he made Anthony's Friends pay exceſſive Contributions; yet they 
payed them without grumbling, for fear of expoſing themſelves to Ca- 
lumny, till ſuch time as Pub. Yentidins, who had been an Officer under 
Ceſar, and was now Anthony's Friend, no longer able to endure the perſe- 
cution, went to Ceſar's Colonies, where he was known, and raiſed two 
Legions for Anthony, with which he marched towards the City, delign- 
ing to ſeiſe upon Cicero. He put all into ſuch a fright, that many ſent a- 
way their Wives and Children, as if they had been in utter deſpair, and 
Cicerohimſelf retired ; which Yertidins having notice of, advanced towards 
Modena to joyn with Anthony, but his way being cut off by Hirtius and 
Ceſar, he turned into the Country of * Picenwm, where he raiſed another 
Legion,waiting to ſee which way Aﬀairs would go. 


Now Panſa drawing nigh to Modena, Hirtins and Ceſar lent Carſuleins 
to meet him with Cz/ar's Regiment of Guards, and the Legions of AZays, to 
ſecure his paſſage through the Straits. Anthony had forbore to ſeiſe on 
them, leſt thereby he might put a ſtop to his great deſign, which was to 
come to a Battel ; wherefore not —_ any great effects from his Horſe 
in a Marſhy Plain full of Ditches , as ſoon as he had notice of Car/ſ#/ein's 
March, he placed two of his beſt Legions in ambuſh in the Mariſhes, on 
each ſide of a narrow Cauſway, over which the Enemies were to paſs, 
Carfulcius having croſſed the Straits by night, and in the Morning early the 
Legion of Mars with five Cohorts being entred upon. the Cauſway, on 
which there was not a Man ſtirring, looking upon the Mariſhes on both fides 
of them, they perceived the Buſkies to wag, which gave them ſome fu- 
ſpicion, and ſoon after the 6 ger of the Shields and Helmets dazling 
their eyes, they forthwith beheld Z2zrhony's Regiment of Guards coming to 
charge them. The Legionary Soldiers perceiving themſelves ſurrounded, 
{o that they could not make their retreat, obliged the new Soldiers to ſtand 
SpeQators of the Fight, without engaging, leſt their want of experience 
ſhould breed diforder in the Buſtle ; and to Anthony's Guards they oppoſe 
Ceſar's, for themſelves they divided into two Bodies, one commanded by 
Panſa, the other by Carſuleius, and thus parted, went each into his fide of 
the Mariſh : fo that in the two Mariſhes were fought two Battels, ſo near, 
that nothing but the Caulway hindred the one from ſeeing what the other 
did, beſides the third which was fought by the Guards on the Cauſway it 
{elf. Anthony's Soldiers burnt with a Eire of revenging themſelves on the 
Legions as Traytors and Runaways ; and the Martials were no leſs eager tv 
have fatisfaQtion for the injury they had done them in ſuffering their Com- 
panions to be put to death at Briunduſium, and knowing well thatin them 
conſiſted the principal force of both Armies, they hoped by this one Fight 
to put an end to the War. The one Party were incited by the ſhame it 
would prove to them, being two Legions, to be worſted by one ; andthe 
other ſpurred on by the hopes of the Glory they ſhould obtain, if, being 
but one Legion, they defeated two. Thus preſſed forward by mutual hate, 
and conſidering more their own Honour than their Generals Intereſt, they 
fought for themſelves : and being all old Soldiers they _ not the Fight 
with a ſhout to frighten their Enemy, nor in the heat of the Fight did any 
let dropa word, whether he fell or overcame, and not having by reaſon of 
the Ditches in the Mariſh any room either to wheel or gain ground, they 
kept firm footing without making any retreat, fo that griping one me 0- 
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ther like Wreſtlers, they ſtruck not a blow bur did it's execution, the 
ground was covered with wounded and dying perſons, not crying out, or 
groaning for grief of their wounds, but {ighing that they could dono more : 
as ſoon as one fell, another ſupplyed his place: there was no necd of adyi- 
ſing or encouraging them, for by reaſon of their long experience every 
man was his own Captain ; and when they found themſelves quite tired like 
Wreſtlers in the Gymnick Games they {tood ſtaring on each other to gain a 
little Breath, and then fell on afreſh, to the great vc xr” an of the young 
Soldiers, to ſee them do ſuch brave things, and with ſo mueh ſedfaſtneſs 
keep their Ranks, in ſo profound a ſilence. Atlength having done on all 
parts Acts more than humane, Cefar's Guards were all cut in pieces, as for 
the Legion of Mars, that part commanded by Carſuleius, gave ſome ground 
to the Legion that oppoſed them, yet not with diſhonour, but by little and 
little, making a fair retreat. Thoſe who fought under Paſa were in like 
manner oppreſſed by their Opponents, yet ſo as they couragiouſly defend- 
ed dates till ſuch time as the Conſul receiving a T——_ with a Pile in 
the Thigh, was carried off the Field to Bo/onia. Then they began to re- 
tire by little and little, and after that ſomewhat faſter, almoſt flying out- 
right ; which as ſoon as the young Soldiers obſerved, they took their 
flight in diſorder towards an Entrenchment which the Quzitor 7 orguatus 
had cauſed to be raiſed to ſerve in caſe of neceſſiry. Here whilſt the reſt 
were yer fighting, theſe young Soldiers ſhut up themſelves in a ſtrange 
fright and confuſion, though they were Italians as well as the Martaaliſts ; 
{o much does Exerciſe and Diſcipline more than Birth contribute to the ma- 
king Men valiant. The Martialiſts would not enter the Intrenchment for 
tear of blaſting-their Glory, but went and planted themſelves at ſome di- 
ſtance thence, where, wearicd as they were, they ſtood expetting a freſh 
Charge, reſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt gaſp; whereupon 4»- 
thony judging-it would be too hard a task to vanquith them, turned upon 
the new raiſed Forces, of whom he made a horrible Slaughter. Hirtins, 
who was.in the Confines of Modena, about fixty Furlongs from the place 
where this Battel was fought, hearing the news, made all the ſpecd he 
could thither with the other revolted Legion, and as towards Evening, 
Anthoxy's Men were returning ſinging tor the Viftory, he ſurpriſed them 
in diſorder, with his Legion freſh, and in a poſture of fighting , they drew 
into.the beſt order of Bartel they could, and again ated wonders, but at 
length quite tired rhey gave ground, yet the greateſt part of them were lett 
upon the place Hirtius would not purſue the others, for fear of engaging 
himſelf in the Mariſhes, beſides, night came on, ſo he cauſed the Retreat 
to beſounded. The whole Mariſh was covered with Arms, dead, dying 
and wounded Men, and ſome that were fallen among the reſt only out of 
pure wearineſs; wherefore Anthony's Cavalry ſpent the night in gathering 
up the Wracks of their Party, cauſing ſome to mount on theirled Horſes, 
others to get up behind them, and perſwading others to take hold of their 
Horſe tail to help them in marching, that they mightthe ſooner get off. 
And zthony being after ſo brave a Fight defeated by Hirtius, went and 
lodged at a Village near the Field of Battel, called the Market of the Gauls, 
where there was no Intrenchment : on either fide near half the Army was 
loſt, with all Cz/ar's Regiment of Guards. Hirtius loſt few, and on the 
morrow they all retired into their Camps before Modena. Anthony after 
this loſs reſolved not to fight, though the Enemy ſhould provoke him, but 
to weary them with frequent Skirmiſhes, till ſuch time as Decimus opprel- 
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contrary were the more cager to engage, and becaule they could not draw 
Anthony to a Battel, they raiſed their Camp to go on the other lide of Mo- 
ena, where the Trenches were weaker by reaſon of the ſituation of the 
place, reſolving to force the Lines, and ſo gain an entrance into the _ 
Anthony ſent forth his Horſe only, agaioſt which likewiſe they ſent only 
theirs, ant held onthe March with the reſt of the Army: infomuch that 
Anthony fearing to loſe Modena, drew out againſt them two Legions whom 
they made a halt for, and ſo had a Battel asthey deſired. © thereupon 4»- 
thony ſent for his other Forces, but by reaſon they expeQted not this Al- 
larm, and were quartered at ſome diſtance from the place of Battel, they 
could not come fo ſuddenly but that the Enemy had firſt gained a Viftory. 
Hirtius in perſon entred Anthony's Camp, and bravely fighting before the 
Generals Tent, was ſlain, Ceſar coming in brought 0 his Body, and made 
himſelf Maſter of the Camp z but being ſoon beat out again by thorny, 
they each ſtood all night in Arms. Anthony having now again received this 
Defeat, held at the fame time a Council of his Friends, who were of 0- 
pinion that he ſhould continue the Siege, without fighting, the loſs being 
almoſt equal, Hirtivs being lain, and Parſa being wounded, himſelf the 
ftronger in Horſe, and Modena in ſuch want of all things, that it could 
not long ſubſiſt without ſurrendring ; and ſurely this counſel he ought to 
have followed, but Fate hindred it. He was fearful leſt Ceſar ſhould throw 
himſelf into the Cys ashe had attempted to do the day before ; orelſe ha- 
ving conveniency for all Engines thereabout,ſhould befiege himſelf, and fo 
make his Horſe uſeleſs. Zhen, ſaid he, Lepidus and Plancus wll deſpiſe 
me, as a man loſt beyond repair ; but if 7 raiſe my Siege, Ventidius will ferth- 
with bring us three Legions from the Country of Picenum, ad Lepidus and 
Plancus will come joyn with us numerous Forces. And in ſhort, after having 


thus ſpoken, this Man, hitherto fearleſs in all dangers, preſently departs 
from before Modena, and takes his March towards the Apes. - 


The Siege being raiſed, Decimus began to fear Czſar, for the Army be. 
ing no longer commanded by the Confuls, he thought him his Enemy, 
wherefore before it was day he cauſed to break down the Bridge, and di - 
{patclied ſome to Czſar, to acknowledge the obligation he had to him for 
his deliverance, and to intreat him to comme on the other ſide the River, 
where in the preſence of all the Inhabitants, he would convince him that 
he was engaged in the Conſpiracy more by misfortune than by fault. Ce- 
ſar having hearkened to thoſe who brought this meſſage, antwered inan- 
ger: That he deſired him not to own any obligation to him, for he came wot to 
ſerve him, but to make War upon Anthony the Enemy of his Country : that na- 
ture forbad his ſecing or ſpeaking to him ; however, he was ſafe ſo long as he 
oul; them who commanded at Rome. This anſwer being brought to Deci- 
2115, he went tothe River ſide; and after having called Ceſar by his name, 
he read with a loud voice the Decree of the Senate which gave him the 
Government of Gaul, forbidding him to paſs the River, or enter into his 
Province without the Conſuls, nor ſo much as to purſue 4zthony any far- 
ther ; for that himſelf was ſtrong enough to defeat him. Though Czar 
ſaw well that Decimus durſt not have talked ſo boldly to him, had he not 
been inſpired by the: Senate, ſince that he could = one ſole command 
of his reduce him under his power, which yet he would not do, but going 
to Bolonia where Panſa was, he wrote to the Senate how all things paſſed, 
as Panſa allo particularly did. Cicero read Panſa's Letters in a full Adembly 
'of the People ; and thoſe-from Ceſar in the Senate only, where he cauſed 
ro 
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to be ordained fifty days Feaſt for Anthony's Defeat, though ſo many were 
never ordained in any War , no not for any Victory gained from the 
Gauls. He farther adviſed, that ſince -Panſa was hone jterramble, 
though he were yet living, *they ſhould give Decimus command of the 
Conſul's Army, with Commiſſion himſelt alone to proſecute the War a- 
 gainſt Anthony ; and that publick Prayers ſhould be made for the proſpe- 
Tity of his Arms, ſo much was Cicero tranſported againſt Anthony ; beſides 
which they confirmed the gift of five thouſand Drams a Head, promiſed to 
the Legions that had = Anthony, payable out of the Moneys of the 
Treaſury, after the Victory, (as if it had been already gained) and per- 
mitted them hereafter upon Holy-days to wear Crowns of Olive-branches. 
In this Decree not ſo much as mention was made of Czſar's name, ſo much 
they already contemned him, out of a belief they had 4thoxy could never 

e Head again, having to this purpoſe writ to Zepidns, Plancus and A.- 
nius, who were at no great diſtance to complete his ruine. Whilſt thoſe 
things paſſed at Rome, Panſa ready to die of his wound at Bolonia, calling 
for Cz/ar, ſpoke to him in this manner : 


The Speech of Panſa, being ready to die, 
to Ceſar. 


Loved your Father as my ſelf, but after his d:ath could not poſſibly re- 
venge him, nor oppoſe my ſelf to the judgment of the moſt, to whoſe author i- 
ty you have likewiſe prudently ſubmitted your ſelf, though you had an Army. 
As at firſt they feared nothing more than you and Anthony, who had ſo great 
an affettion to your Father, ſo they were well ſatisfied with your Diviſion, 
hoping you would deſtroy one the other ; and when they ſaw you Maſter of an 
Army, they flattered you as a young Man, with ſpecious Honoars, which had 
nothing in them but ſhew,but after th:y had examples of your Gallantry and Mode- 
ration, by the refuſal of thoſe Honours offered you by your Army, they were ftart- 
led, and gave you a power equal to us, that they might by this means draw out 
of your diſpoſal two excellent Legions, out of hopes that one of you being de- 
feated, the other which remained would not be conſiderable : and thus Cziar's 
Party being ruined, Pompey*s might be re-eſtabliſhed. This was the ſubſtance 
of thei? thouzhts. As for Hirtius and my ſelf we had followed their order till 
we could have abated the pride of Anthony ; but after having overcome him, 
deſipned to reconcile him with you, that we might pay to Cxlar's memory this 
teſtimony of our Friendſnip and Acknowledgments, by atting what might be 
moſt advantageous to his Party. It was not convenient tiff now to impart this 
deſegn to you ; but now ſince Anthony is defeated, Hirtius dead, and 7 a dying, 
1 thouoht it time to diſcover it to you. {demand not that after my death you 
ſbould think your ſelf obliged to me ; but ſince your Actions make it known that 
you are born under fortunate Stars, [tell it you, that you may bethink your ſelf 
what you have to do, and that you may know what Hirtius and 7 deſigned to do 
for you, and what we have been conſtrained to do againſt you. It ts therefore 
Juſt to reſtore to you that Army you gave up to ths; and 1 now reſtore it to you. 
As for the new raiſed Forces , if = can gainthem to ſerve you, Twill give 
theme to you: but if either the Soldiers are too fearful of the Senate, becauſe 
their Officers have in charge to obſerve us, or that you think you either may be 
blawed, cr ſtand in no need of them, Torquatus our Treaſurer ſhall take them 
iz charge. Aﬀter 
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. After having: ſaid theſe words, and delivered over the new Forces to 
the Treaſurer or QuaRor, he died. The Quazſtor by the Senates order 
delivered them over to Decimus, Ceſar folemnized magnificent Funerals 
for Hirtins and Panſa, and ſent their Bodies with pomp to Rome to be 
buried. 


At the ſame time that this was done in aly, things paſſed thus in $riz 
and Macedon, C.Ceſar paſſing through $r/a, and having already in his 
thoughts the War againſt Parthia, had left in this Province a Legion which 
he had given in charge to Cecilius Baſſus, as Lieutenant to Sextus Fulius his 
Kinſman, yet very young, and who gong to take his pleaſure in the Coun- 
try, made his Soldiers accompany him againſt all decency and order, 
Baſſus having one day reproved him, he reviled him , and at another time 
having ſent tor Baſſus, becauſe he came not {o ſoon as he expected, he gave 
order to bring him by force. This Command having raiſed a Tumult, 
Blows enſued, and the Soldiers no longer able to endure Z»{:ns his Infolence, 
ſlew him with their Javelivs. They at that very moment repented the a&;, 
being afraid of Ceſar ; wl 2refore they immediately ſwore one to another, 
that if pardon and ſecurity for their pom were denyed them, they would 
defend: each other to the death; they likewiſe forced Baſſzs to be of the 
Conſpiracy ; and having raiſed another Legion, exerciſed them according 
to the Roman Diſcipline. Thus write ſome concerning Baſſus. But Zbo 
faith, that having born Arms under Pompey, after his death he retired in- 
to Zyre, Where he remained ſome time as a private Man, and where at laſt 
by his Money gaining ſome Legionary Soldiers, he prevailed with them after 
they had flain Sextu3 to chule him for their Captain. However it were, 
Sextus Murcus haing been ſent by Ceſar againſt them, was repulſed, till ſuch 
time as he called to his aſſiſtance A/zutivs Criſpus with three Legions 
brought by him out of Bithyziz, where he commanded. Theſe had now 
blocked up thoſe two Legions, when Caſſius coming unexpeTtedly received 
them forthwith into his Service and at the ſame time thoſe ſix Legions 
that beſieged them, voluntarily ſubmitting to him, acknowledged him for 
Proconſul ; for, as we have ſaid before, the Senate had ordained by Decree 
that all the Soldiers of thoſe Provinces ſhould obey Cafſivs and Brutas , 
ſome time before Dolobel/a had ſent Mlienus into eAfgypt, from whence he 
was leading back four Legions, the Remains of the Defeats of hee <.4 and 
Craſſus, or of thoſe which remained in the Service of Cleopatra when Ce- 
ſarleft egypt. Caſſius ſurpriſing him in Paleſtine, forced himto take his 
Party, for he durſt not reſiſt eight Legions with four; ſo that C2ſſies 
beheld himſelf, beyond all imagination, Maſter of twelve Legions, be- 
ſieged and forced Dolobella, who returning out of 4ſia with two Legions, 
was received as a Friend into the City of Zacdicea, news,which the Senate 
Teccived with joy. As for what concerned Zacedon, Caius, Brother to 
Anthony, diſputed that Government againſt Brut«s with one only Legion ; 
and becauſe he was not equal in numbers to Bratss, he laid an ambuſh for 
him, which Brutus eſcaping, laid another in his turn, wherein Caias fall- 
ing with all his People, = did them no diſpleaſure ; but on the contrary, 
commanded his Soldiers to ſalute them, and though they would neither 
return nor accept the Salute, yet he let them go without any farther inju- 
ry. After which, taking a turn with his Army by other ways, he ſurpri- 
{:d them againamong the Straits, where inſtcad of falling on, hea ſecond 
time 
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time ſaluted them : whereupon admuring this Man's goodneſs and clemency 
to his Fellow Cirizens, they returned the Salute, and joyned with him, 
Catus likewiſe embraced his Party, and Brutus treated him with much Ho- 
nour, till after being conviQted of having ſeveral times ſolicited the Axmy 
to revolt, he {re him to death. Thus Bratzs had raiſed his Forces to fix 
- Legions, beſides two that by prailinfj the Macedonians he raiſed in Macedes, 
whom he learn'd to exerciſe according to the Diſcipline of the Ro- 
mans. 


Thus went Affairs in Syria and Maredon. Mean while in /taly; Ceſar be- 
ing offended, that in prejudice of him the Command of the Army againſt 
Anthony was given to Decimus, _— his diſcontent, demanded the 
Honour of Triumph, and being diſdainfully refuſed by the Senate, as a 
thing diſconſonant with his age, and fearing, that after Azthony were ab- 
ſolutely defeated, they would treat him more ſcornfully, he deſigned a 
reconciliation with him, according to the advice given himby the dyi 
Panſa. To bring this about he treated favourably all the Priſoners he ha 
in his. Army, as well Officers as Soldiers, received into his ſervice ſuch as 
were willing to be entertained, and ſent away the reſt, that he might nor 
appear to have an irreconcileable hatred. After which encamping near 
Lentidins, Anthony's Friend, who had only three Legions, he was content 
to fright him; but making no hoſtile attempt, gave him either free leave 
to joyn with him, or go in ſafety to find out his General, on condition that 
he would tell htm from him, that he knew not what was good both for the 
- one and Yother, which Yertidizs accepting, marched forward to find out 
Anthony. Another of his Captains called Decizs, who had been taken 
Priſoner before Modena, remaining ſtill with C2ſar, who held him in good 
eſteem, he was permitted to return to Anthoyy if he defired it, andthe 
Captain asking him what thoughts he had of 4zthoxy; he made anſwer, 
he had already given ſufficient teſtimonies of them to perſons capable to 
judge of Afﬀairs, and for others *twas in vain to give any more: After ha+ 
ving done theſe things which might eaſily make appear his inclinations te 
Anthony, he writ to Z-pidusand Aſinins, direQtly complaining againſt the 
affronts he had received fromthe Senate, by what they had done in ftrength- 
ning againſt him the Murderers of his Father, that they for their parts 
might have reaſon to fear, leſt in favour of ee? FaCtion they ſhould 
one after another perſecute them, as now they did 4zthony, who through 
imprudence and want of foreſight was fallen into misfortune : wherefore 
he counſelled them to ſeem in appearance to ſubmit to the Senate, but really 
tounite themlelves one to the ED their common ROUT, whilſt yet 
it was in their power, and to reprove A»thory for the fault by him com- 
mitted in not doing it. In ſhort, that they ought to imitate the Legionary 
Soldiers, who disband not as ſoon as the War 1s done, for fear of expoſing 
themſelves to the Ambuſhesof their Enemies, and had rather be allt toge- 
ther led to ſome Colony, than return every Man to his own Country. Mean 
while, Sickneſs ſeiſed on the Army which had been ſhut up with Decimus 
in Modena, the moſt pou of the Soldiers glutting themſelves too much af- 
ter ſo long a Famine, 
ciſe werenot fit for ſervice : yet Plancus being joyned to them with what 
force he had, Decimns wrote to the Senate, that Anthony not well digeſting 
what he had alrcady taſted of the War, hid himſelf, but that at length he 
would fall into his hands. *Tis incredible how Pompey's Party were re- 
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joyced at this hews : they made loud outcryes that now their Country had 
indeed recovered their Liberty, and every one offered Sacrifices, and ten 
Commiſſioners were nominated to take account of 4nthonys Adminiſtra- 
tion, which was only a pretence to cancel all that Ce/ar had ordained; for 
Azxthony had done nothing, or very little of himſelf, ating always accord- 
ing to Ce/ar's Memoirs. The FathersKknew it well _ » but having al-. 
ready in ſore Qccafion given judgment without any reſpect to Cz/ar's do- 
ings, they thought at this time abſolutely to annul all that ever he had 
done or decreed, to which end the ten Commiſſioners preſently publiſhed 
an Ordinance, by which all perſons that had received any thing from 4- 
#hony, were injoyned to bring it in, mn writing, under pain of exemplary 
On At length fome of Pompey's Party demanded the Conlulate 
or the reſt of the year, in the places of Hirtius and Panſa. And Ceſar 
had a great deſire to it, he ſolicited not-the Senate about it, but wrote to 
Cicero, gut). tors to endeavour that they might be Colleagues in the 
Dignity, and that he wouldleave to him the Adminiftration of all Aﬀairs, 
as being moſt capable, by reaſon of his long experience, and would con- 
tent himſelf with the Qyality, that he might with more Honour lay down 
Arms, having before to that end demanded Triumph. Cicero who loved 
Comiand, was tickled with this propoſition. He therefore told the Fa- 
thers, that having underſtood they conſulted an Accommodation between 
the Governouts of the Province, his advice was, that they ſhould by ſome 
good Office appeaſe a Man they bad offended, and who was at the Head of 
U - wy Army, that for his parthe thought it better, that before the age 
allowed by the Laws, they ſhould nominate him to a charge to be exerci 
if the City, than behold him in the Field at the Head of an Army, capable 
to revenge hitnſelf : nevertheleſs, that he might a&t a wang rye to 
the authority of the Senate, he exhorted them to give him tor Colleague 
ſome aged and prudent perſon to ſerve as.a Guide to his youth. The whole 
Senate laughed at Cicero's ambition, bur above all, the Kindred of the Con- 
ſpirators oppoſed him, out of the fear they had, leſt if Ceſar obtained the 
Conſulate, he ſhould ſtudy revenge ; inſomuch that the Afſembly was no 
_ ſummoned, becauſe a lawtul one could not be called for ſundry 
TCalons. 


Mean whik Anthony having crofled the Apes by conſent of Culeo, who 

_ the paſſage by order of Zepidus, came and lodged his Army on a 

iver ſide by hwm, without fortifying his Camp, but as one Friend fits 

down by another there feveral times their People weat and came from 

one tothe other, Anthony »f 2 pop inmindof their Friendſhip, of what 
ic 


heHhaddone for ttm, and adviſed to beware leſt all tholewho had been of 
Ceſzr's Party werenot oppreſſed one after another,and Leprdus excuſed him- 
Kifupon the Orders of the Senate, which commanded him to make War, 
though it would trouble him to come to extremities with him. But Zepidus his 
Soldiers, whether they had a reſpe& for A»thoxy,or ele perceived ſome Ne- 
gotiations, or otherwiſe took delight roſe thatunfornified Camp, mixed 
with thoſe of Anthony, at firſt privately, and at laſt publickly, as going ro 
ſee therr'Countrymen, and ſometime Comrades: invain did their Officers 
forbid it, And tothe end they might more eaſily converſe togerher, they 
made a Bridge of Boats over the River ; and the tenth Legion which had 
formerly been commanded by Apthony, carried him from Zepids his 
Campall things neceſſary. Zaterexſis one'of the moſt confderable Senators 
| FRY perceiving 
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perceiving it, gave notice to Zepidus, and when he would believe nothing 
- of it, deſired him todivide his Army, and ſend one part toany place where 
he might feign employment for them, and others elſewhere, thereby to try 
* the faith or perfidiouſneſs of his Soldiers. Thereupon he drew his Forces 
into three Bodies, and commanded them todepart by night to goand con- 
voy the Quzſtors, who were not far off. But they about the third Watch 
arminz themſelves as for a March, ſeiſed on the Trenches, and went and 
opened the Gates to Anthony. He run direQly to the Generals Tent, led 
by Zepidus's Soldiers, crying out, that he ſhould make peace, and pardon 
his miſerable Fellow Citizens. Upon the noiſe hereof he leaps out of Bed, 
and quite unready runs to meet them, promiſing to do what they would 
have him, and embracing Anthony, craved pardon for what he had been 
forced to do. Nay, ſome fay he fell on his Knees to Anthony : but that he 
was ſo baſe and cowardly, all Authors do not affirm : and in my opinion it 
ſcems ſcarce credible, for he had as yet committed no att of Hoſtility a- 
gainſt Azthony, which might occaſion him to be ſo fearful. Thus Anthony 
| became more powerful and more formidable to his Enemies than ever he 
had been before ; for beſides the Forces brought from Modenz, among 
which he had excellent Horſe, Yentidius had by the way joyned with him 


with other three Legions, and now Zepidus with ſeven more, furniſhed 


with light armed Foot, Horſe, and a conſiderable train, all which went in 
Lepidus's name; but indeed 4:t50ny was Maſter of them. This news 
having reached the City, wrought in a moment a wonderful change. Thoſe 
whodeſpiſed him before now feared him, and they who feared before, be- 
gan now to take heart, with ſcorn they tore down the Ordinances of the 
Commiſſaries, fixed in the publick places, and prorogued to a farther 
time the Aſſembly for eletion of Conſuls. The Senate moſt heavily per- 
plexed with fear, leſt Ceſar ſhould make an Accommodation with 4zthoxy, 
deputed two of their Body, Zucins and Panſa to Brutus and Caſſius, to aſſiſt 
them in what they could, under pretence of overlooking the Eſtate of 
Grezce ; of the three Legions Sextus had in Africa they ſent for twoover, 
and gave the other to Corrificius, who commanded ina part of that Pro- 
vince, and was firm to the Senates intereſts, though the Senate were jea- 
lous of theſe Forces, which they knew well had ſerved under Ceſar : but 
neceſfity forced the Fathers to this, as well as moſt ſhamefully to give Ce- 
ſar joynt Command with Dectmus of the War againſt Anthony, cauſe 
they were afraid he ſhould joyn with 4nthony. 


But Ceſar did all he could to incenſe his Soldiers againſt the Senate, as 
well for the injuries himſelf had received, as becauſe they were ſent upon 
a ſecond Expedition, without being payed the five thouſand Drams a Head, 
due for the firſt ; inſomuch that upon his advice to ſend Deputies to Rome 
to demand that Money, they gave Commiſſion to their Cenrurions. e 
Senate knew well he had ſet them on, and therefore {aid they would give 
an anſwer by other Commiſſioners of their own. And indeed they ; Av 
them with orders to addreſs themſelves to Anthony's two Legions, without 
ſpeaking to Ceſar, and to adviſe them not to place their hopes upon one 
man alone, but rather rely on the power of the Senate, which was immor- 
tal, and to march over to Decimus, where they ſhould find the reſt of 
their Money; for to the end they might rhe more eaſt]y ſpeakto them, they 
had brought hz1f the Money, and deputed ten Commiſſioners to diſtribute 
it, without ſomuch as naming Ceſar for the Eleventh : but the Legions re- 
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Exc fiiſing' to hear the Deputies, unleſs Ceſar were preſent, they went _ 
| withour doinguny _ Hereupon Cer thinking it no longer Eodeler, 

or to declare his mind by others, aſſembled the to ſpeak tothem 


. himſelf, where after having related all the injuſtices of the Senate, he told 
them that all was done tended only to the ruine of Czſar's Party one after 


another, that they ſhould beware of fighting for their Enemies, or. ſuffer- 
ing themſelves to be e in endl ars, wherein they —_— 
them only, that might periſh in Fight, or be ruined by Seditions, 


which was the reaſon why after they had all ſerved together at Modena, . 
they offered reward only to two Legions, that they might raiſe a jealouſte 
; and diviſion amongſt them. 


The Oration of Ceſar to his Army. 


in what manner thoſe of Pompey's Fattion have in the City treated ſuch 
s heve received kindneſſes my Father ; and pray judge after that whe- 
ther they will let you enjoy the Lands and Money he gave you, or can there be 
any ſecurity for my perſon, ſo long as the Kindred of the Murderers are ſo 
ul in the Senate, As for my part Twill endure with patience whatever 
| Can _— to mes, for "tis aGlory for me to ſuffer for my Father ; but I am 
troubled for your concerns, you that for my intereſs and my Father*s Honour 
dayly expoſe your ſelves to ſo many dangers: you had an evidence 7 had then 
no ambition, when 71 refuſed the Office of Pretor offered by you ; but now there 
| is but one only way to preſerve us all. Tt is by your means 1 may obtain the 
| Conſulate, then will be confirmed to you the benefits received from my Father, 
then will be given you Colonies and other rewards due to you; and 7 will pro- 
ceed in judgment againſt the Murderers, and diſpenſe with you from going to 
any other Wars. 


\'E know, ( ſaidhe) why they have of late made War upon Anthoriy, . 
a 


Theſe Words were attended with a general Acclamation of the whole 

Army, who preſently deputed their Centurions to Rome, to demand the 

Confulate for Ceſar. The Senate objeQting that he was not of age, re- 

quired by Law, they anſwered (2s they were prepared) that Corvinss 

= was formerly created Conſul as young as he, and Sipioafter him, who as 
| young as they were had both done ſignal ſervice for their Country. They 
| alledged likewiſe the freſher examples of Pompey and Dolobella, beſides 
that a Decree had already paſſed permitting the ſame Ceſar todemand the 
Conſulate ten years before the appointed age. Whilſt the Centurions re- 
ſolutely offered theſe reaſons, ſome of the Senators offended at the freedons 
of their ſpeech, interrupted them, by ſaying they talked too high for Peo- 
| ple of their Qualiry, which being reported tothe Army, ſo highly incenſed 


= the Soldiers, that they deſired to be led direly tothe City, where them- 
ſelves holding the Aſſembly they would make Ceſar's Son Cohful, to whom 
at the ſame inſtant they gave a thouſand praiſes. Ceſar ſeeing them thus 
diſpoſed , preſently drawing together his Army, raiſes the Camp = 
r eight. 
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eight Legions, good Horſe, and all other things neceſſary, paſſes the Rabi- 
con that divides Gaul from /aly, from whence formerly his Father had be- 
gun the Civil War. There he divides his Army into two Bodies, leaving 
one in the Rear to follow him at leilure, and at the Head of the other who 


were all choſen Men, marching by great journies direQtly towards Rome, © 


that he might ſurpriſe his Enemies betore they could be prepared. Having 
advice by the way, that uponthe ſame Road Commiſſioners ſent by the Se- 
nate with the Soldiers Money were coming to meet him, he was jealous 
teſt any of his Men —_— be tempted by this reward, wherefore he private- 
ly ſent Scouts towards them, who ſo terrified them, that away they fled 
with their Money. The newsof his approach filled all the City with Tu- 
mult and Terrour ; ſome run through the Streets in diforder, others car- 
ried away their W ives,Children, and choiceſt Goods into the Country, or 
to the ſtrongeſt places of the City. For itnot being certainly known if he 
only demanded the Conſulate, upon the rumour ox he came in a hoſtile 
manner atthe Head of an angry Army, every thing appeared dreadful to 
them. Eſpecially in the Senate the conſternation was great, becauſe they 
had not at preſent any Army todefend them. Some { as it happens ever 
in like Allarms) accuſed others, either that they had injuriouſly taken 
from him the Legions they had given him to make War upon 4thony, or 
that they had denyedhim the Triumph due to him, or that out of envy to 
him, when they lent the ten Commiſhoners to pay the Army, they had 
not ſo much as named him for the eleventh, or that they had not payed the 
Money promiled the Soldiers, either not intime, or atleaſt not in full, and 
thereby had giventhem cauſe torevolt. But that which they moft of all 
bd was the difobliging Ceſar in an ill Conjunfture, Brutus and Caffies 
being at a great diſtance, and as yet but meanly _—_ and Anthony 
and Zepidus both at hand, and ready to fall upon the City, who, if they 
entertained but the thoughts of making an mmodation with Ceſar, 
might complete its ruine. Cicero himſelf, who a moſt officious in 
all other matters, now ſhewed not his Head : | uch that in a mament 
the face of all things was ſo utterly changed, that inftead of two thouſand 
five hundred Drams offered to every Soldier, it was ordered by Decree of 
the Senate, that five thouſand ſhould be payed them, not for rwo Legions 
only, but for eight, of which C2/ar himſelf ſhould have the diftribution, 
and the ten Commiſſioners. As for Ceſar, though he were abſent, they 

ave him the Conſulate, and diſpatched away Commiſſioners poſt to carry 

im the news of it. 


But ſcarcely were they got out of the City when the Senate reperited, 
moſt of them beganto cry out, that it was a ſhame they ſhould ſo coward- 
ly ſuffer themſelves to be trod under foot, and ſuffer the ſerring up of a 
new Tyranny without ſhedding of Blood, or ſhould accuſtom prerenders 
to the Conſulate to demand it with Arms in their hands, and Soldiers to 
command their Country. That therefore they ought preſently to arm; 
and oppoſe the authority of the Laws to thoſe who offered them violence ; 
and if they repented them not (as it was tiot credible they would) endure 
a Siege, expeCting the coming of Plencus and Decimus to relieve the City, 
and inthe mean time hight tothe laſt gaſp, rather than ſubmit to ſervitude 
without defending themſelves. They alledged hereupon example of things 


which their Predeceſſors had undertaken, executed, and ſuffered, to main-. 


tain their Liberty : and whea they ſaw the two Legions they had ſent for 
| out 
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out of Africa arrive at the Port that very day, they gan. abr Gods con- 
cern'd themſelyes in their defence;inlomuch that they confirmed tkemſtlyes 
in their repentance, and Cicero beginning to appear, the Decree was abſo- 
lutely —_ They made a Roll of all the youth capable to bear Arms, 
to joyn with the two Legions newly come from Africa, a thouſand Horſe, 
and another Legion which Panſa had left them, they gave Quarters to all 
theſe Troops, one part guarded the Faniculum with the Riches there ſtored 
up, another the Bridge over 7ber, under the Command of the Pretors of 
the City, and others kept within the Port Boats and Veſfels laden with 
Money, ready, if neceſſity required, to flie towards the River, and gain 
the Sea, making theſe preparations with a countenance of defending them- 
ſelves, they hoped Cefar might take his turn to be in fear, or that they 
ſhould per{wade him to come, anddemand the Conſulate without bringing 
his Army, or that at haſt they ſhoul1 repulſe him by force, and that the 
queſtion: being the preſervation of common liberty, all contrary Parties 
mightunite. . But when after having made a long ſearch both publickly and 
privately for Czſar's Mother and Sifter, and not finding them, their. fears 
returned, beholding themſelves robbed of fuch mighty Hoſtages, it being 
unlikely that thoſe of Ceſar's Party would joyn with them in the common 
defence, who had ſo well concealed his beſt Friends. Whilſt Cz/ar was 
yet in conference with the Deputies, came other to tell him, that the Se- 
nate had changed their reſolution ; fo that the firft returned loaden with 
ſhame and confuſion, and he with an Army incenſed at theſe proceedings, 
marched towards the City, troubled for his Mother and his Siſter, and 
fearful left any miſchief ſhould befal them. He ſent before ſome Horſemen 
to aſſure the People, who trembled for fears; andto the great aſtoniſhment 
of all the world came'2nd encamped over againſt Mount Quirinal, whilſt 
none durſt either oppoſe or hinder him. Ar his arrival likewiſe a ſudden 
change aroſe in the minds of Men, the Nobility went in thrangs to do him 
reverence, and the People ran by whole companies to welcome the Sol- 
diers, who for their parts committed no- more diſorders, than in time of 
the profoundeſt peace. On the morrow leavifig his Army in that place, 
he ſet forward towards Reme withan indifferent Train, which increaſed in- 
finitely as he went, by the concourſe of multitudes of perſons, who came 
from all parts to complement him, and to. pay himall the teſtimonies of 
xeſpe&t and ſubmiſſion poſſible. His Mother and Sifter who had taken 
SanfQtuary among the Veſtals , received him with extreme joy in the 


- Temple of that Goddeſs ; and the three Legions that were in the City, 


without taking notice of their Officers, ſent their Deputies, and ſubmitted 
rien Goo to him, and after them the Officers themſelves made their 
compoſition, and ſore fidelity to them, fave only Cormutus, who tlew 
himſelf. Cicerounderſtanding how things went by rhe intermiſſion of Ce- 
ſar's Friends, had leave to ſee him, who made an Oration to him, -prai- 
ſing him that he demanded the Conſulate, concerning which he had be- 
fore made a propoſition to the Fathers, to all which he in Railtery an- 
{wered, 7hat he was the laſt of his Friends that came to ſee him. The night 
following a rumour was rail at the Legion of 4Zars, together with 
the fourth were coming towards the City to eiſe it by ſupriſe, which the 
Pretors and Senate too eafily believed : and though Ceſar's Army was all 
at hand, they imagined that they alone with the principal Citizens coud 
for fome time make reliſtance till other Forces from elſewhere might come 


'totheir relief: fo that very night they ſent away Acitius Craſſus to go and 


raiſe Men in the Country of Picenur, and gave order to Apulcins one of | 
| the 
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the Tribynes to go through the City, and declare this news to the People ; 
and at the ſame inſtant aflembled themſelves in the Palace, ythere Cicero 
received them at the Gate ; but when the report proved falle, fled away 
in his Litter out of the City : C2/ar laughed at their weakneſs, and cauſed 
his Army to advance info the Campus Martins, yet offergd no affrant to 
the Pretors, not ſo much as to Craſſus, who was going to raiſe Men againſt 
bim, though brought to him diſguiſed in the Habit of a Slave, but treely 
- pardoned all, that he might beget in the Citizens an opinion of his Cle- 
mency. In the mean time hecauſed tobe brought to him all the publick 
Treaſure that was in the Zaniculuw, or elſewhere, of which according to 
Decree of the Senate paſſed before by the advice of Cicero, he diſtributed 
to each Soldier two thouſand five hundred Drams, promiſing to be ac- 
countable for the reft, and that done he went out of the City, expeQing till 
the day for cleQtion of Conluls. | o 


In concluſion, he was nominated to that Dignity, and with him (ac: 
cording to his deſire) Qnintus Pedius , who had given him his part of the 
Inheritance left by Ce/ar. He entred Rome as Conſul, and offered the Sa- 
crifices accuſtomary upon ſuch occaſions, during which there appeared 0- 
ver the City twelve Vultures, in like manner, as it is ſaid, there appeared 
to Romulus when he founded it. After having performed theſe Sacrifices, 
he declared himſelf $on of Czſar ia the Aſſembly of the Tribes, that be 
might canfirm his Adoption by the People ; for the People are divided unto 
Tribes in Rome, in the ſame manner as the Phratrians among the Greeks. 
Now this formality obſerved in the Adoptions of thoſe who have no Fa- 
ther, gives them the ſame advantages and the ſame right that natural 
Children have in reſpeCt to the Kindred and * Freed Men of their Fa- + +, pr 
thers; wherefore becauſe C2/ar beſides the great Wealth he left, had ma- nd Son of tie 
ny Freed Men very rich, Iam of the mind, that the Son not content with {5 7 
tys firkt Adoption , thought the ſecond neceflary, He revoked likewiſe rrud ar. 
the Decree by which Dolobella was declared Enemy, and permitted all 

ons whatlocver to become parties againſt thoſe who were guilty of 

is Father's Murder. There preſenmdy appeared great numbers of Ce- 
{ar's Friends, who formed their accuſations not only againſt thoſe who had 
an immediate hand in the Action, but likewiſe againſt many who were 
privy to the plot, but were not in Rowe when it was executed, nor 
were otherwiſe guilty, than in not diſcovering it. Having all been pub- 
lickly ſummoned to appear on the ſame day, they were condemned by 
defaulr, Ceſar ſitting in Judgment, and not one of the Judges arguing 
for their Diſcharge, except one of the moſt conſiderable, to wham no- 
thing was {aid at preſent, but not lang after he was proſcribed with 
many others. About the ſame time one of the Pretors of the City 
named Owntus-Gallius, Brother of Marcus Gallius, who was with 4ntho- 
#y, having obtained fram Ceſar the Government of Africa, and after 
ſtanding convict of an Attempt againſt the life of his Renefator, was de- 

oled from his Charge, by his Brethren in Office, the People plundered 
bis Houfe, and the Senate condemned him to death. However, Cez/ar 
commanded him to go and find out his Brother, and he embarquing 
himſelf to thar purpoſe, was never ſezn more. After theſe Exploits 
Ceſar's whole thoughts were employed in reconciling himſelf with Lztho- 
vy, becaule he ccrtainly knew that Brutus and Caſſius had twenty Legions, | 
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ſo-that ſtanding in need of him, he went out of the City , and by 
{mall' Journies marched towards the Ionian Sea, that he might find 
out how the Senate ſtood affeAed. For in the abſence of Ceſar, Pe- 
dins adviſed the Fathers to an Accommodation with Anthony and Ze- 
pidus, before the Animoſities that were between the Parties became ir- 
reconcileable. They ſaw well fuch an Accommodation was neither 
for theirs, nor their Countries Advantage, and that by it Czfar only 
aim'd at ſtrengthening himſelf againſt Cafſiws and Brutus : yet the 
beheld. themſelves in a neceſfity to conſent z wherefore they peel. 
ed the Decrees by which — and Zepidus with their Armies 
had been declared Enemies, and ſent them aſſurances of their good 
will. Ceſar wrote Letters of Congratulation to the Senate, and fent 
to Anthony, that if he ſtood in need of his Arms againſt Decimmns, 
he was Yeady to ſerve him: and Anthony returned Anſwer , that 
he made War againſt Decimus as a Traytor to Ceſar, and againſt 
Plancus as an Enemy to Anthony ; and therefore if he pleaſed, he 
would joyn Forces with him. After the mutual ſending and recepti- 
on of the Letters, as Anthony purſued Decimas, Aſinius Pollio came and 
joyned with him with two Legions, and by his interceſſion Plancus 
reconciled with 4:thony brought him three more; ſo that he became 
mighty powerful. As for Dec:mus he {till had ten Legions, four where- 
of compoſed of experienced Soldiers, were yet fick after the Famine 
they had undergone in Modena, and fix were newly levyed, neither 
trained, nor inured to hardſhip; wherefore thinking it imprudence 
to bring them to ation, he retolved to retreat to Brutus in Macedor , 
and took his March not by the Ciſalpine Gau/, but by Ravenna or 
Ayuileia, and yet at laſt becauſe Cz/ar was to come into thoſe Quar- 
ters, he attempted a longer and more incommodious March by going 
over the Rhine to crols a Country inhabited by Barbarians. The 
difficulty of this unknown way at firſt ſight ſo aftrighted his new For- 
ces, that they left him , and ſubmitted to Ceſar, and not long after 
the four old Legions went over to Anthony, with all the reſt of his 
Forces, except only the French Horſe deſigned for his Life Guard. 
Reduced to this ſmall number , he gave licenſe to all that had yet a 
mind to depart, making them ſome preſent of Money, and with three 
hundred Horſe only came to the Banks of the Rhize, but by reaſon of 
the difficulty of paſſing the River, they by little and little Exfook him, 
except only ten, with whom, habited after the faſhion of the Gauls, 
and fpeaking their language , he began again to travel, and without 
fetching ſo great a compaſs, took the Road to Aqwileia, where he 
thought he might paſs unknown , becauſe of his ſlender Train. In 
the way being taken by Thieves, and bound, he asked them how they 
called the Lord. of that Country ; and when he underſtood it was 
Camillus, for whom he had done ſome ſervices, he intreated them to 
_ him before him. When Camillus ſaw him, he received him with 
much civility before the People , ſharply reproving thoſe that brought 
him bound , that through ignorance they had affronted ſo great a 
Man, bur in' private he gave advice to Anthony, who had ſo much com- 
ion of his fortune, that he would not ſee him. However, he fent 
to Camilles for his Head, which after having viewed, he gave to fome 
of his People to be buried. Thus ended Decimus, who had been Ge- 
neral af the Horſe to Cefar , Governaur of the Tranſalpine Geu/ over 
im 
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The Argument of this Book. 


thony ard Lepidus. 1I. Diſmal Preſages of future Miſeries : Pe- 
ws begins the Proſcriptions ; and Char, Anthony and Lepidus are named 
Crimvirs. I. 4 Copy of the Eaict of Proſeription. 1V. The general 


C ruelties, 


I. | He Author*s Deſign in this Book : The Accommodation of Cxzlar, An- 
b 


- 
— 
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Cruelties committed in the Execution of it. V. Many Particutarities of 
ſuch as ſuffered. V1. The Triumph of Lepidus : Proſcription of the Hamen, 
and Hortenſia's Oration for her Sex. VII. Particulars of ſeveral eſcaped 
the Proſcription, VIII. Defeat of Cornificius, Lelius ad Ventidius. i» 
Lybia, by Sextus Czlar's Liewtenants, IX. Caſhus beſieges and takes Do- 
lobella i» Laodicea, and does many other things in Syria. X. Caſſius a: 
bout to beſiege Rhodes, Archelaus endeavours to diſſwade him. XI. Caſſius 
anſwers him, and beſieges and rakes Rhodes. XII. Brutus beſfteges th: Xan- 
tiens, and takes the City. XIII. After which Patara yields to him, and 
Murcus, who ſides with him, is beſieged by Anthony #ear Brunduſiumi. 
XIV. Sex. Pompey coming into Sicily, fights at Sea againft Salvidienus 
with equal Advantage. XV. Murcus and Domitius Anobarbus ſize or 
_ the Paſſage of the ; Sea ; and Ciditius avd Norbanus, Liextenants 
to Czlar and Anthony , march by Land againſt. Caſſius and Brutus. 
XVI. Brutus 4-4 Caſſius having drawn together their Army, Caſſius makes 
an Oration to them, XVIL Brutus and Caſſius go and encamp near Phi- 
lippi. XVIII, Anthony and Czſar encamp . by them \, they engage ;, 
Brutus gets the better, but Caſſius is worſted. XIX. Zhe Death of Caſſius: 
Murcus 4d Anobarbus defeat Domitius Calviaus. XX. Brutus Speech to 
his Army, to oblige them to temporize ; and Anthony's, to enconrage his to 
the Battel, XXI. Brutus's Army force him to fight. XXII. The Battel : 


Brutus defeated. XXIII, The Death of Brutus: Praiſes of Brutus and 
Caſſius ; aud £nd of this Book, 


Aving in the former Book declared how two of Cz/ar's Mur- 

derers periſhed in their Governments ; to wit, 7rebonius in 
Aſia, and Decimus .in Gaul; in this we ſhall ſet forth how 
Brutus and Caffiws, the principal Authors of the Conſpiracy, 
were puniſhed. . Men, that were Maſters of all the Provin- 
ces from Syria to Macedon, who commanded mighty Armies both by Sea 
and Land ; having more than twenty Legions, great number of Shipping, 
and abundance of Money. And this was done at a tune when Proſcripti- 

tions were dreadful at Rome ; and that as many Zee Perſons as could 
n found were miſerably put to death. Sothat the like had never been ſeen 
or known among all the Tumults and' Wars of the Grecians, nor yet a- 
mong thoſe of the Romans,if you except the time of Hs, who was the firſt 
proſcribed his Enemies : for Marivs. only {lew ſuch as fell into his Hands ; 
whereas Hl not only permitted any that would to {lay thoſe he had pro- 
ſcribed, but propoſed Rewards tothe Murderers, and decreed Puniſhments 
againſt an Gur giv ſuccour to a proſcribed Perſon. But of all. thoſe 
things we have diſcourſed in writing what paſſed inthe time of }farias and 
Sylls ; let us proceed to our order of Hiſtory. 

' Ceſar being reconciled to 4rthony, it was determined td have a Confe- 
rence together. The place deſigned forit was near Moders, in a little flat 
Iſland of the River Zabinia: whither they came with each five Legions ; 
which pare, cop Stands on each fide the River, the two Generals, accom- 
panied only by three hundred Men each, advanced to the Bridges that went 
overthe Streams. LZepidus, who was before gone into the Iſland toſee that 
there were no Ambuſcade, having made them the Signal by ſhewing his 
Coat-Armor, they left all rheir Train at the Bridges ; and advancing on to 
the higheſt part of the Iſland, they three ſat down ; C2far in the middle, be- 
cauſe of his Quality of Conſul. After my whole Days Conference they 
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the Pyrenean 

Spain, ſhould remain to Zepidus , andthat Ceſar ſhould take ##ica, with 
Sicily, Sardinia, andall the other adjacent Iſles. In this Diviſion of the Ro- 
man Empire amongthemſelves, they forbore ſharing the other Provinces, 
becauſe Brutus and Caffins yet held them. They agretd therefore together, 
that Anthony and Ceſar ſhould make War them : That Zep/auy, de- 
ſigned Conſul forthe Year following, ſhould remain in the City, that he 
might provide them of all things neceſſaty ; and ſhould govern Sþ4in by 
his Lieutenants : That of the ten Legions that compoſed his Atty, he 
ſhould keep three for the Defence of the City, and give three toC2ſay and 
four to Antbony ; by which means each of them would have twenty Legi- 
ons. Andthat they might encourage the Soldiers, beſides the Recompence 
uſually referred till after the Vitory, and other Donatives ; they aMgned 
them for Colonies eighteen of the beſt Cines of Z ly, as well for the beau- 
ty of the Buildings, as Fertility and Riches of the adjacent Soil, whoſe Hoy- 
ſts and Fields they ſet out amongſt them, as it is uſual to divide a conquered 
Country, The chief of theſe wete Capna, Rheginm, [#epofa, Beneventnin, 
Luceria, Rimini, Thus was the beſt part of zaly deſtined a Recompenceto 
the Soldiers. . They reſolved likewiſe that: before all things elſe they would 
rid. thernſelves of their particular Enemies, leſt they ſhould be a hindrance 
to their. Deſigns when they were gone outof the City. "Theſe things being 
all agreed to, andput in writing, : Cz/ar as Conſul, read them publickly bes 
foreall the Forces (except only that concerning the Proſcriptions, which he 
kept ſecret) who received them al with a general Acclamation ; and forths 
with both Arrhics ſaluted eachother intokenof Reconciliation. = 

Mean while many dreadfal Prodigies appeared at Rore. All the Dogs 

of the-City howked like Wolves, whichis accounted an unhappy Prefage. 
The Wolves, which do 'not uſually come into Ciries, catne now into the 
GreatPlace, ' An Ox ſpoke with a Man's voice. A Child fpoke as ſoon as 
it was born. 'The'Statues of the Gods {weated, ſore Water, and forme 
Blood.' The ctics of Men, 'clantering of Arms, and running of Horſes 
were heard ; yetnotſen. - Many frightful Signs appeared about the Sun. 
It rained Stones. Thunder fell upon ſeveral Temples, - and ſome of the ve- 
ry images of the Gods were ftricken. Hereupon the Senate ſent for Di- 
vines out of Tufcary; 'the eldeſt of which told them, that the Royalty ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed, and they all Slaves but only He : and therewith topping 
his Mouth, held his Breath fo long, till he fell down dead in the place: - This 
Trwmvirate then after their Agreement made, began to contrive amon 
themſelves the Roll-of the Profcribed ; wherein they inferred all rhoſe 
whoſe too great power they were. fealous of, and all their particular Ene- 
mies ; abandoning their own Friends and Relations to one another, ſo the 
might byithat means be revenged on thoſe they hated. And this they did, 
not only at preſent, but even afterwards ; for they proſcribed an- "__— 
We £ number 
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number vn after ator, either out of ſome old Gridgey 6 ſome lighe Of. 
fence, or for being Frietfs to thert Enemies, of Enemics t6 theit Friends, gr 
becauſe they were ri; And indeed they food iti need of Rire of Monty 
for the War, Brutus and Caſſius having received abundanee from the TH- 
butes of 4ſz,beſides what thoſe Kings and Potentates furniſhed them with ; 
whereas thele had noe to receive, but only out of Fxrope and Zaly, already 
drained dry by Exatibhs and Wars. In ſo much, that to taife Money, 
there was no Perſon to the moſt miſerable of tle People, without excepting 
the very Women, who ſuffered not a thouſand Violences from the Tax-Ga- 
therers, if they were but informed they had any thing. There were ſome 
likewiſe proſcribed for the beauty of their Houles or Gardens. In ſhort, the 
Roll of the Proſcribed, with Confiſcation of Goods, amounted to three 
hundred Senators, and two thouſand Roman Knights 3 among whom ſome 
were Brethren and Uncles to the Triumvirs, and Officers that had ſerved in - 
their Armies for having diſpleaſed the Generals or their Lieutenants. They 
deferred the reſt of the Proſcription till ſuch time as they came to the City ; 
and in the mean time reſvlved to begin the Execution by twelve (or as ſome 
1a) by ſeventeen of the Principal, among whom was Cicero. To this pur- 
pole they ſent ſome of their People, who forthwith ſtew four whomrtey 
tound either at their Tables orin the Streets. The others were ſought for 
in Temples and Houſes ; in ſo much, that all that Night there was a great 
Tumult : People running up and down the City with ſuch cryings and 
howlings, as if the Enemy had been in the midſt of them ; for hearing of 
{ome being taken, and not knowing of any Perſon yet proſcribed, every 
Man thought the next he met ſought tor him. So that in a general Deſpair 
ſome diſpoſed themſelves to ſet tire, either to their own Houſes, or the 
Publick Buildings, that before they died they might do ſomething worthy 
of Memory : And they had done it if the Conſul Pedizs, running about to 
all parts, had not exhorted them to be in good hopes, and to expe till 
Day gave better knowledge of the Cauſe of the Diſorder. Morning being 
come, withqut ſtaying for the Trimvirs Orders, he proſcribed thoſe ſe- 
venteen Merias the only Authors of Inteſtine Miſchiefs, and the only Men 
condemned ; promiſing Security toall others, becauſe he knew not what 
had been agreed upon ; and after dyed of a Diſtemper cauſed by the too 
much labour undergone that Night. Three days following arrived one at- 
ter another, Ceſar, Anthony and Zepidus, each with his Regiment of Guards 
and one Legion ; and immediately the City was filled with armed Men, 
and Courts of Guards placed in the moſt convenient Stations. Then were 
the People aſſembled, and Publius 7itivs the Tribune propoſed the Law for 
Creation of the Triumvirate ; to which he nominated Zepidus, Anthony 
and Ceſar to govern the Commonwealth for five Years, with the ſame 
Power the Conſuls had (this is what the Greeks call Harmoſtates, and the 
Lacedemonians Reformers) and without giving the People time to delibe- 
rare, of to appoineT Day for tiotding anorter Aﬀembly, theLaw was at 
that inſtant ratified. The Night following beſides the ſeventeen before 
there were found one hundred and thirty more, whoſe Names were fixed 
up in divers places of the City ; ſoon after one hundred and fifry others 
were added ; and at laſt the Roll was dayly augmented with names of new- 
ly condemned People, or of thoſe who had been ſlain by miſtake, that hey 
might not be thought to be killed without Cauſe. Thoſe likewiſe who kil- 
led any proſcribed Perſons were commanded to bring their Heads to the 
Triumvirs z and to this purpoſe Rewards weredecreed them, to the Free 
Men Money, and to Slaves Freedom and Money. Nothing was barred 
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againſt thoſe that ſought for them, becauſe it was forbid under the like 


pain, either to receive them, or conceal them, or deny entrance into the 
Houſe to any that ſought after them, with a like Reward to apy gave In: 
forgaation of all theſe things. 


The Ordinance for Proſcription was eonceived in theſe Terms. | 
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F by an extraordinary Infidelity wicked Men who had re» © WI. 
| ceived Pardon had not become Enemies to their Benefa- 
tors ſo far as to attempt againſt their Lives, and that 
Rl they had not murdered Czlar ; who after baving redyced 
i them nnder his Power, ſaved them, honoured them with 
his Friend(bip, and load+d them with Honours, Favoars 
and Dignities ; we had not been forced to.come to Fxtre- 
mities to revenge our ſelves of the Tnjuries they have 
| : done us, in atclaring us Enemies to our Country, But 
now that after [o many Ambuſyes Laid for us, and the Murder committed on the 
Perſon of Czlar, we are bound to believe that their Malice canngt be overcome 
by fair means, we hav? choſe rather to prevent our Fnemies, than to wait till 
þ 


. = : 
th:y deflroy us. JVherefere, whoever ſhall conſider it what manner they have 
treated 
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treated Czar, with the Injuries that we have ſuffered will not find in our proceed- 
ing either Paſſion, Injuſtice or Cruelty. Since Czlar their General, their High 
Prieſt, whohad Jabdoed Nations ever before formidable to the Roman People : 
if of all eroſſed an unknown Sea beyond the Columns of Hercules, and ope- 
ned to the Romans away tos New Horld ; has been murdered in « Sacred Place, 
in the midſt of the Palace, inthe fight of the Gods, baſe ſtabbed with three 
and twenty Hounds of Daggers, by people whoſe lives be had ſaved after having 
made them Priſoners at War : Nay, ſome of which he had by Teftament made 
his Heirs. Whilſt inſtead of puniſhing this Attempt, others tranſported by the 
ſame hatred, have made them Governors of Provinces ; or elſe abuſing their 
Power, have ſeized upon the Revenues of the Commonwealth, raiſed - Arms a- 
gainſt us ; calling totheir ance Barbarians, perpetual Enemies to this Em- 
pire,, and burning, ſacking and rafing ſome Cities under our Obedience, thas would 
not ſubmit to theirs ; and forcing others by threats and terror to take Arms «- 
geinſ us and their Country. Some of theſe we have already puniſhed, and by 
God's ance you ſhall ſee us puniſh others. But becauſe after thoſe greas 
things we have done for the ſecurity of Spain, Gaul, and the Heart of the Re- 
publick, there yet remains a troubleſome Affair, which is the Expedition inſt 
Cziar's Morderers : Toeffett which we muſt croff the Sea ,, being ready, for t 

Service of the Pwblick, to carry our Arms into 4 remote Country, we cannot 
think it either ſecure or bed or us to leave behind #s our Fnemies, who 

e 


ous fe 
will not fail to make their beſt uſe of our abſence, and of the uncertain Succeff of 
Har. There may likewiſe er in delay ; wherefore we have reſolved to de- 
ſtroy them, fince they have begun to perſecute us by declaring us Enemies of our 
C . Andthough neither reſpett to Gods, nor fear of Menreſtrained them 
from endeavouring to deſtroy with us ſo many thouſand Citizens, yet will we not 
imitate them, nor offend any of the people ; nay, nor ſo much as hold all thoſe 
for Enemies who have took part againſt us, or have diſobliged ss. We will «ſ- 
Sanlt no perſon becauſe of his Riches and Dignities, nor put ſo many to death as 
did who had the ſame before us ; and who having, as well as we, 
wnderteken to remedy the Miſchiefs cauſed by Chil War, deſerved the Title of 
HAPPY, for the happy ſuccefs of his Enterprizes ,” though it cannot be ima- 
gined he could have ſo many Enemies as we three. YVewill therefore only pw 
nifb ſuch as argthe moſt criminal, and moſt guilty of thoſe Miſchiefs the Com- 
monwealth groans under ; which will be no leff advantagious to you than to our 
ſelves : for as long as owr Diſſentions laſt, it will be ;jmpoſfible for you, whilſt 
things hang between two, not to ſuffer extraordinarily. Beſides, it is comveni- 


ent to ſatisfie the Soldiery offended, that without reaſon you have declared thems 
Enemies, And —_ we could without notice puniſh thoſe we think worthy ; 4 
xat 


ir, yet wethink fit rather to 9. jc than to ſurprize them ; which indeed we 
for your ſakes, left the Soldier's anger might tranſport him ag ainſt thoſe are un- 
condemned, or to deſtroy others with thoſe whoſe Names are fixed up in publick 
places. For theſe reaſons we forbid all yp ay the recetving into th:ir Houſes a- 
ny of thoſe whoſe Names are inſerted in the Roll of the Proſcribed, or to conceal 
or ſend them to any place of ſecurity, or to furniſh them with Money, under pain 
that all that ſhall be found convitted of having ſecured or relieved them, [ball 
be put themſelves into the number of the Proſeribed, without hopes of Pardon. 
e ordain likewiſe thoſe who have lain any of the Proſeribed to bring to us 


* Fight bun- Their Heads ; for each of which he ſhall be payed "I and twenty thouſand 
: 


arid and ſtven- 
&5 Pounds Ster- 


ng 
Three hundred 
and twelve 


Pounds Stirling 
. * cret 


Attick Drams if he be a Free Perſon brings it ; andif he be a Slave he ſball 
receive * ren thouſand, with the ſame Liberty and Right of Buroeſsſbip his Ma- 
fter enjoyed. He promiſe likewiſe the ſame Reward to all Informers , nor ſhall 


#he Name of any receives it be recorded in our Regiſters, that it may remain ſe- 


Such 
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Such was the Ordinanceof Proſcription made by the Triumvirs. Zepi- 
dus proſcribed the firſt, and his Brother Paulus was the firſt Proſeript. 4n- 
thony proſcribed the ſecond, and his Uncle Zacins was the ſecond Profeript ; 
becauſe they had firſt given their Opinions when they were declared Ene- 
ies of their Country. The third-and fourth Proſcripts, whoſe Names 
were put in another Table, were the two Conſuls deſigned for the follow- 
ing Year, Plotius, Brother of Plancus, and Qnintus, Father in Law to Aj- 
us ; who were not named with the firſt only becauſe of their Prehemi- 
nence,. but to ſtrike terror, and make Men loſe all hopes of elcaping, And 
indeed, Zhoranius was found among the Proſcribed ; he who, as it is ſaid, 
had been Cz/ar's Tutor. The Proſcription being publiſhed, Guards were 
forthwith placedat the Gates ; andall the Avenues of the City, at the Sea- 
Ports, and in the Marſhes, and in all places where there was any likelihood 
an unhappy Man might ſhelter himſelf : Beſides, Centurions were com- 
manded abroad, to make ſearch in the Country, which was done all at an 
inſtant , ſo that both within and without the City many perſons dyed ſud- 
dainly of ſeveral kinds of Deaths. The Streets were filled with the ſad Spe- 
Qacle of Hcads carrying tothe Triumvirs, to receive the Reward ; as: - 
very ſtep ſome Perſon of Quality endeavouring to ſave himſelf, was mer 
ſhamefully diſguiſed ; ſome running down into Wells, and others into Pri- 
vies ; ſome hiding themſelves in the tops of the Chimneys, or under the 
Tiles, where they durſt not utter a ſ{igh'or groan ; for they ſtood in more 
fear of their Wives, or Children, or Freed Men, or Slaves, or Debtors, or 
Neighbours that coveted ſome of their Goods, than of the. Murderers them- 
ſelves. All private Grudges were now diſcovered ; and it was a ſtrange 
change to ſee the prime Men. of the Senate, Conſulars, Pretors, Tribunes, 
or Pretenders to theſe Dignities caſt themſelves at the feet of their Slaves 
with tears in their eyes, begging and careſfing them, calling them their $a- 
viors and Patrons z, and which is moſt deplorable, not be able with all theſe 
ſubmiſſions to obtain the leaſt fayour. The moſt pernicious Seditions and 
cruelleſt of Wars never had any thing inthemſo terrible as the Calamities 
wherewith the City was now affrighted ; for in War and Tumult none but 
Enemies were feared, and Domeſticks were confided in ; whereas now 
Domeſticks were more dreadful than Enemies, becauſe having no cauſe to 
fear for themſelves, asin War or Tumult, .from Familiars they became of 
a ſuddain Perſecutors ; either out of a diſſembled hate, or out of hope of 
Recompence publickly propoſed, or becauſe of ſome Silver or Gold hid in 
the Houſe : So that no perſon found himſelf ſecure in his Houſe, Servants 
being ordinarily more ſenſible of Profit than of the AﬀeQtion they owe to 
their Maſters z and though ſome might be found faithful and kind, yetthey 
dur{t not aſſiſt a Proſcript, nor conceal him, nor ſo much as ſtay with him, 
for fear of falling into the ſame misfortune. There was now much more 
dariger than when the ſeventeen firſt proſcribed were fallen upon ;. for then 
no perſon being publickly proſcribed, when on a ſyddain they ſaw ſome 
killed, one Man defended another, for fear leſt the ſame ſhoul happen to 
him. Butafter the Proſcription was publiſhed, thoſe comprized in it were 
preſently forſaken by all the World ; ſome that thought themſelves ſecure, 
having their minds bent on Profit, ſought them to deliver themto the Mur- 
derers, that they might have the Reward ; others pillaged the Houſes of 
thoſe that had been killed, and with the preſent gaincomforted themſelves 

againſt the Publick Miſery. - The moſt Prudent and Moderate ſurprized 

at a thing ſo extraordinary, ſtood like Men —_ conſidering that o- 
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| ther Cities turmoiled with Diviſions were re-eſtabliſhed by the Concord of 
their Citizens': Whereas the Romans, already afflicted with Civil Diſ- 

ſentions, compleated their Ruin by rhis Reconciliation. Some were killed 

defending themſelves ; others, who thought themlelves not condemned, 

without any defence : Some let themſelves die with hunger, or hanged, 

or drowned themſelves, or threw themſelves headlong from the tops of 
Houſes, or caft themſelves into the Fire, or run to meet their Murderers : 

Others again ſought to protraCt the time ; and either hid themſelves, or 

begged ſhamefully, or fled, or offered Money to fave their Lives. Many 
likewiſe were flain contrary to the intention of the Triumvirs, either by 

miſtake, or out of ſome particular grudge ; but the Bodies of the Proſcripts 
mightbe known from the others, becauſe they wanted the Head, which 
was cut off, and carried before the Tribunal for Orations, where they pay- 
ed the Reward. Onthe other fide, wonderful Examples were to be ſeen 

of the Aﬀe&tion of Wives, Children, Brethren and Slaves ; who found out 
a thouſand inventions to ſave their Husbands, Fathers, Brethren or Ma- 
ſters ; dyed with them when they were diſcovered, or killed themſelves 
upon thoſe Bodies they were not able to defend. Of thoſe that eſcaped the 
Proſcription, ſome, purſued by their ill fortune,. periſhed by Shipwrack , 
others ſaved beyond all probability, came afterwards to exerciſe Dignities 
in the City, to have Command of Armies, and arrive at the Honour of 
Triumph. Such w#derful things were to be ſeen inthoſe days which do 
not happen in an ordinary City, orina {mall Kingdom ; but in the Miſtreſs 
of the world, as well by Sea as Land : Providence diſfoling it ſotoreduce 
things to that excellent order wherein you now ſee them. Not but that 
Rome felt the ſame miſeries under H/ls, ard before him under 4Zarius ; and 
we have in writing of them reported many ACtions of Cruelty, even tothe 
depriving their Enemies of Burial : But what paſſed under the Triumvirs 
made much more noiſe, becauſe of the height of their Reputation ; and 
particularly the Valour and Good Fortune of him, who having fixed the 
Foundations of this Empire, has left it to thoſe of his Race and Name, even 
to this preſent. Twill therefore relate what was now done moſt remarkable, 
and moſt cruel ; which I can the eaſier do, becauſe thelength of time has 
not yet quite effaced the memory of theſe Actions. Yet I will not write 
all ; fora common death, or the flight of ſome private Men, who after ob- 
taining Pardon of the Triumvirs, returned and ſpent the reſt of their Lives 

without appearing, ſeems not to me worthy being recorded : But I will re- 
lateſome extraordinary Examples, that the Reader may be perſwaded of 
the truth of what I have before ſaid. Many Roman Authors have hereof 
wrote particular Books z out of which I have extraCted what appeared moſt 

credible, to compoſe a Summary, which may well make the happineſs of 
our Timcs be admired. 


The Maſſacre unhappy began with the Magiſtracy, of whom the firſt 


ſlain was Safvirs, Tribune of the People ; though by the Laws the Tri- 
bunes were holy and invielable ; and ſo powerful, that ſometimes they 
have impriſoned Conſuls. This Man when they were about to declare -4- 
thony Enemy oppoſed it, but afterwards he took part with Cicero. There- 
fore when he knew the Triumvirs were agreed, and marched towards the 
City, he made a Feaſt for his Domeſticks, as having now but a ſhort time 
tolive with them. The Soldiers entring the place where they were eat- 
ing, all the people affrighted, beganto riſe up ; but the Centurion comman- 


ding them to keep their places, took Salvirns by the Hair, drew him m_ 
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The Table, cut off his Head, and forbid the others from ſtirring ; for if 
they made the leaſt noiſe he would ſerve them in the ſame manner : Ar 
which they were fo affrighted, that after the Centurion was gone they 
ſpent moſt part of theNight by the Body, without ſpeaking a word. 

After Salvius, was ſlain the Pretor Minutins, Upon notice brought him 
aS he gave Audience in the place, that the Soldiers were coming towards 
him, - roſe ſuddainly to ſeek out ſome place to ſhelter himſelf in : and ha- 
ving changed Cloaths, went to hide himſelf ina Shop ; but his People, and 
thoſs that carried the Marks of his Dignity, whom he commanded to leave 
him, ſtaying there ſome timeout of a fear and affeQtion they had for him; 
were the occaſion, without deſigning it, that the Murderers did the more 
eaſily find him. 

Annalis the other Pretor,as he ſolicited the People for his Son,who deman- 
ded the Queſtors Office ; his Friends and Liftors underſtanding that he was 
in the Roll of the Proſcripts, all of a ſuddain left him : Whereupon he fled, 
and retired into a wretched Houle that one of his Creatures had in the Sub- 
burbs ; where, becauſe the place was utterly contemptible, he was for a 
while ſecure ; till ſuch time as his own Son,having ſome doubt he was gone 
thither,ſhewed the way to the Executioners of the Proſcription : In reward 
whereof the Triumvirs gave him his Father's Eſtate, and the Office of 2A- 
dile, but he enjoyed not either long ; for returning drunk from a Debauch, 
upon ſome reviling words given to the Soldiers who had killed his Father, 
they killed him too. | 

For 7horanius, who was not Pretor, but had been ; he was Father to a 
wretchleſs Youth, who yet had a great deal of power over Anthony. He 
therefore entreated the Centurions to delay his death but ſo long till his Son 
had begged him of the Triumvir. To which they laughing, anſwered 5 
He has already begged you, but it is in another manner, Which the Old Man 
hearing, prayed them but togive him ſo much time as to ſee his Daughter ; 
and having ſeen her, forbad her from pretending any thing to his Eſtate, 
leſt her Brother ſhould beg herlikewiſe of Anthony. The end of this wic- 
ked Son was no better than the others ; for after having conſumed his Pa- 
trimony in all ſorts of Debauchery, he was accuſed of Theft, and condem- 
ned to Baniſhment. | 

As for Cicero, who had ruled in the Aſſemblies of the People after Czſar's 
death ; he was proſcribed, with his Son, his Brother, and all their Servants, 
Clients and Friends. He was embarked on a {mall Boac to make his Eſcape 
by Sea;but not able toendure the toſſing of theW aves,he returned to a Mea- 
dow that belonged to him near Capua ; which upon occaſion of writing this 
Hiſtory, I would needs ſee. As he repoſed himſelf, and that thoſe that 
ſought him were not far off (for of all the Proſcripts, Azthony cauſed him to 
be ht with moſt diligence)/a Flock of Crows flying over the place 
where he ſlept, waked him with their Cries, and began with their Beaks to 
pull the Covering from off him ; till his Slaves thinking it an Advertiſe- 
ment of the Gods, returned him into his Litter, and took their way towards 
the Sea, through the thickeſt of the Foreſt. Preſently after ſeveral Soldi- 
ers coming to' that place one after another, and demanding of thoſe they 
met if they had not ſeen Cicero, they all, outof the compaſſion they had for 
him, anſwered, that he was embarked, and was already a good way off at 
Sea : But a Shoo-maker called Cerdo, a Creature to Clodinus, formerly a 
mortal Enemy to Cicero ; having ſhewed the Centurion Zeng, followed but 
by a few Soldiers, the way he had taken, he preſently purſued him. Czcero 
was accompanied with more people diſpoſed to defend him, than Zexz had 
YYy 2 wilt 
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- with him to aſſault him. Wherefore having overtaken him, he made uſe 
of policy ; and began to cry out asif he had called toother Centurions be- 
hind him ; Come 07, Gentlemen, come on, Whereupon the people of the 
Profeript imagining that they were about to be over-preſſed by numbers, 
grew fearful, and deſerted him. Then Zena, though Cicero had formerly 
pleaded for him ina Cauſe wherein he overcame, drew his Head out of the 
Litter; and cut it, or rather hewed-it off, at three blows ; ſo unhardy he 
was. He likewiſe cut off the Hand wherewith he had writ the Orations, 
accuſing Anthony of Tyranny ; which after the example of Demoſthenes, he 
called the Philippicks : And atthe ſame inſtant diſpatching away Expreſſes 
both by Sea as Land to carry this pleating News to Anthony, he himſelf 
followed them to Rome z, where finding thorny in the place, ſeated in the 
Tribunal, he ſhewed him ata diſtance the Head and Hand of Cicero. And 
he raviſhed with joy, puta Crown upon the Centurion's Head, and gave 
* Um ce him for a Reward * rwohundred and fifty thouſand Attick Drams ; as ha- 
?boxſaxd Pound, ving freed him of the greateſt of all his Enemies, and from whom he had 
received the higheſt injuries. His Head and Hand ſtood a long time for a 
SpeQacle before the Tribunal, where he uſed to make his Orations : And 
more flocked now thither to ſee him, than did before to hear him. Ir is ſaid 
likewiſe, that Anthony at a Collation cauſed the Head to be ſet upon the 
Table that he might contemplate it more at leiſure, and fatiate himſelf (as 
we may ſo ſay) with the view of it. Thus was Cicero ſlain ; to this day in 
great Eſteem for his Eloquence : And who, when he aQted in the Quality 
of Conſul, had done ſignal Services to his Country ; yet after his death he 

was thus unworthily treated by his Enemies. 

His Son was already eſcaped to Brutzs in Greece, but his Brother and 
Nephew were unhappily taken by the Soldiers. The Father begged he 
might die before his Son, and the Son requeſted he might die betore his 
Father; and they having promiſed to {atistte them both, took them apart, 
and ſlew them at the ſame inſtant. . | 

But Z2nativs and his Son embracing each other, dicd together ; and 
their Heads being both ſtruck off at one blow, the rwo Bodies kept ſtill their 
hold of each other. 

Balbus deſigning to eſcape with his Son. by Sea, ſent him before, think- 
ing that by not going together they would not ſo eaſily beknown ; and him- 
{elf ſoon after ſet forward to follow him at a diſtance : but ſome one, either 
out of malice or miſtake, having told him that his Son was taken, he retur- 
nedof his own accord to offer himſelf to the Executioners, and his Son pe- 
Tiſhed by Ship-wrack : So much did fortune contribute to the Calamities 
of theſe times. | 

Aruntins had a Sen that could not reſolve to fly without him ; yet at 
length he prevailed fo far as to perſwade him, that being young, he ought 
to ſurvive him. The Mother having been his Guide as far as the City 
Gates, returned ſpeedily to | 19 Burial to her Husband whom they had 
flain. And ſome days after hearing her Son was ſtarved to death at' Sea, 
ſhe ſlew her ſelf. | 

Hitherto we have propoſed Examples of good and evil Children. 
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As for Brothers. Thoſe two called Zigaris, proſcribed together, lay hid 
in an Oven, till ſuch time as being betrayed by their Slaves, one was ſlain 
atthe ſame time, and the other who {lipped from the Executioners, know- 
ing his Brother was dead, caft himſelf from the Bridge into the River. 
Some Fiſher-men that thought he tell in by miſchance, and not deſfignedly, 

came 
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came intoſave him ; from which he defended himſelf ſome time by plung- | 


ing himſelf to the bottom of the Water : till ſuch time as they pulling him 
out, do what he could, he told them ; Zou do not ſave me, but loſe your ſelves 
with a Proſeript. Yet, ſay what he could, they were reſolved toſave his 
Life. But the Soldiers who had the Guard of the Bridge underſtanding he 
was a Proſcript, came in and*cut off his Head. 

Of two other Brothers, one having caſt himſelf headlong into the River, 
his Slave, after having ſought the Body fivedays, at length found it ; and 
in the condition he was, being hardly to be known, cut off his Head, and 
carried it to the Tribune to have the Reward. The other being hid in a 
Privy, was betrayed by another Slave ; and becauſe the Soldiers vouchſafed 
not to go down, they flew him with Javelins, drew him out ; and in the 
condition he was cutbff his Head without waſhing it. 

Another ſeeing his Brother ſtopped, ran in ; and without knowing that 
helikewiſe was proſcribed, cryed out, A7// me firſt. Whereupon the Cen- 
turion, who knew the order of the Roll, made anſwer , 7ou ask but rea- 

fon, for your Name does indeed ſtand in the Roll before his : And therewith 
flew one after the other. 

Theſe are Examples of Brothers. 


As for Wives. LZigarius his Wife had hid him ; and werit from time to 
time to ſee him, attended only by one Maid ; who betraying him, ſhe fol- 
lowed thoſe who carried away her Husband's Head, crying out ; /t is 7 
that hid him, the Concealers are condemned to the ſame Puniſhwent. And be- 
cauſe no one would either kill or accuſe her, ſhe went and diſcovered her 
ſelf tothe Magiſtrates : who not judging her guilty for loving her Husband, 
{he ſtarved her ſelf to death. 


Lhave ſpoke of her inthis place, becauſe, having in vain endeavouredto 
{ſave her Husbands Life, ſhe would not {urvive him : for as for thoſe whoſe 
Conjugal AﬀeQtion had better ſucceſs, we will reſerve them to another 
place, when we are to ſpeak of thoſe eſcaped, 


Here therefore we ſhall now only relate Examples of ſuch as made 


wretched Attempts upon the Lives of their Husbands ; among whom Sepr-- 
mins W ite ſhall have the firſt place. It wasa long time before that one of 
Anthony's Friends had abuſed her Husband's Bed : But ſhe deſiring rather 
to be his Wife than his Miſtreſs, he prevailed fo far by the Credit he had 
with A;thony, that Septimins was found among the number of the Pro- 
ſcripts. He was advertized of it by her own ſelf : And knowing nothing 
of the diſhonour of his Houſe, diſpoſed himſelf to Flight. Burt ſhe, like 
a kind Wife, ſhut the Doors ; and kept him very diligently, till the E- 
xecutioners came to rid her of him ; and the fameday of her Husband's 
death eſpouſed the other. 

| Salaffius had eſcaped ; but out of a belief the pager diminiſhed, was fo 
imprudentas to return by Night into the City. In the meantime thus Houſe 
was fold, and there remained in it.gf all his Prog none but thee Porter, 
who was comprized in the Sale :. So that he alone knowing him, made him 
come into his Lodge, promiſed to keep him cloſe, and to feed him the beſt 
he could. He was noſooner entred but he ſent for his Wife, who was 
lodged elſewhere : who profeſſed a great paſſion to ſee her Husband ; but 
excuſing her ſelf upon the fear of the Night, and the ſuſpicion ſhe had of 


the fidelity of her Servants, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would not come till the gs 5 
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As ſoonas it was Day ſhe wentto ſeek for Executioners, and the Porter 
went to find her to deſire her to come : which was the occaſion that Sa/af7z- 
us miſſing the Porter, began to fear ſome treachery ; and got up tothetop 
of the Houſe to expeQ the event : whence beholding not the Porter, but 
Soldiers coming under his Wife's ConduCthe precipitated himſelf from top 
to bottom. 

Inlike manner Futviss having ſonght for refuge in the Houle of a certain 
Woman, who having been his Slave and Concubine, he made free and mar- 
ried :' for ſo many good turns ſhe betrayed him, jealous that he had eſpou- 
{ſd another woman. Bit Ihave ſaid enough of wicked Women. 


Statins the Samnite, who had performed many great. Services for his 
Country in the War with the Allies : After which, ' by his worthy Ati- 
ons, Riches and Birth, he was arrived to the Dignity of Roman Senator : 
being proſcribed at the age of fourſcore Years only for his Riches, cauſed 
his Houſe to be ranſacked by the People and his Slaves, who carried away 
what they could, the reſt he himſelf threw into the S:reet z and barring his 
Doors, ſet fire to his Houſe, wherein he was burnt with a good part ot the 
City. 

Copit having half opened the Door of his Houſe, ſo that but one at a 
time could enter, flew with his own hands many of the Soldiers , till atlaſt, 
over-powred by numbers, he was himſelf flain. 

Fitulinns aflembled about the Country of Regium great Forces, com 
ſd of proſcribed Perſons, and others who came to take SanQtuary under 
him, together with the Inhabitants of thoſe eighteen Cities deſtined for the 
Soldiers Reward after the Victory z which made them deſperate : And 
with theſe took the Field ; where he cut in pieces all the Centurions he 
could meet with that were ſearching for Proſcripts. But the Triumvirs 
having ſent greater Forces againſt them, he, without loſing heart, crofſed 
over into Sicily, where Pompey then commanded, the Refuge of all ſuch Pro- 
ſcripts as could eſcape out of Zaly. After which generouſly returning to 
renew this ſort of War, being defeated in ſeveral Engagements, he em- 
barked his Son, with other Proſcripts, to ſend them before him to Meſſina ; 
but his own Boat ſcarce reaching the middle of the Straits, till he was 
ſurrounded by Enemies, he there honourably dyed. 

Naſo having been betrayed by a Freed-man, by whom he had been abu- 
fed, ſnatched the Sword out of one of the Soldiers hand ; and after having . 
ſlain the Traitor, offered them his own Throat. 

A certain faithful Slave had keft his Maſter hid in a Sepulchre, while he 
went to the Sea to hire a Boat. His Return happened to be juſt at the in- 
ſtant that the Soldiers were murdering his Maſter ; to whom, ſeeing him 
ready to die, he cryed out, Stay a little, my dear Maſter : and at the ſame 
minute falling upon a Centurion, ſlew him firſt, and then himſelf ; ſaying, 
Now Maſter, you have ſome cauſe of Comfort. 

7 .xcius having two Freed-men, upon whole fidelity he relyed, gave them 
his Money to carry tothe Sea, where he deſigned to embark : bur they run- 
ning away with what they were intruſted with, hereturns ; and condem- 
ning himſelf to death, delivers himſelf up to the Murderers. 

Z abienus, who in the Proſcription of Sy/{a had taken and deſtroyed ma- 
ny, had been a Coward if he had not bravely born what he had made 0- 
thers ſuffer. Wherefore, coming out before the-Gates of his Houſe, he 
fathim downin a Chair, expeCting ſome who would come and cut off his 


Head. | 
Ceftins, 
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Ceſtius, who lay concealed in a Country-houfe with faithful Slaves, ſeeing 
armed Centurions daily paſs by carrying of Heads, could no longer endure 
to live in that continual fear ; but having commanded his Slaves to raiſe a 
Pile of Wood, and ſerfire to it, that they might tell thoſe that paſſed they 
burnt the Body of Ceftins, threw himſelf into it in good earneſt. 

Apomins was in a place of Security : 'But not able to accuſtom himſelf to 
ſuch courſe Proviſions as were brought him, went outto ſeek his death. 

Another publickly waiting for the Executioners ; becauſe they came nor 
ſoon enough, ſtrangled himſelf before all the People: 

Zacius, Father in Law of Aſinius now Conlul, having eſcaped by Sea ; 
not able to endure the tofling of the Waves, threw himielf over-board. 

Siſzius being puriued by Soldiers ; and crying out he was not proſcrib- 
ed, but they had a mind to deſtroy him for his Riches, was led to a place 
where the Names of the Profcripts were affixed, thrt he might ſee his own z 
which having read, they cut off his Head. 

e/Emilins not knowing himſelf was of the number of the Proſcribed, and 
ſeeing another that fled, asked the Centurion who that Proſcript was : Up- 
on which the Centurion knowing him, replyed 3 7 ho# art one as well as he : 
and ſo flew them both, | | 

Cilon and Decins being informed as they came out of the Palace, that 
their Names werc in the Roll of the Proſcripts ; before any one ſer upon 
them, took their way towards the Gate ſo aftrighted, that their Flight alone 
made them known to the Centurions, had the Guard of the Avenues. 

Zclius, the fame that inthe Judgment of Brutas and Caffins, when Ceſar 
fate Preſident, when all the other Judges gave privately their Votes to con- 
demn them, alone durſt publickly argue tor their Diſcharge, remembred 
not himſelf in this occaſion of that great Generoſity ; for ſeeing a dead Bo- 
dy carrying out of the City, he ſet to his Shoulder with the reſt, that ſo he 
might gain a paſſage in favour. of the Bier : But the Guards at the Gate 
perceiving there more people than were uſually employed in that Office ; 
yet without doubting of them, would only know if they did not carry alive 
Body inſtead of a dead : Which occaſioned that 7ci/ins being dilowned by 
the reſt, was known, and at the {ame time lain. | 

Varus being betrayed by one of his Freed-men, fled ; and taking the way 
of the Mountains, got tothe Marſhes of Miztzraum, where he hid himſelt 
to take a little repole. Mean time thoſe of Minturnum coming by chance 

. toſeek for Thieves who oftenrun thither for Shelter, ſeeing the Leaves of 
the Buſhes ſhake, diſcovered him. So that being taken, and confefſing 
himſelf to be a Thief, they condemned him to rs. : But ſeeing that they 
went to puthim upon thc Rack, to make him confeſs his Companions, he 
told them ; 7 give you notice, my Maſters, that T have been Conſul, and am 
proſcribed : in which Quality 1 am more conſiderable to thoſe that now govern, 
that you ought not have the boldneff either to torment or put me to death ; for 
ſince my death is inevitable, T had rather die by my Equals. The Judges had 
much ado to believe him, and thought it only a Fiction, when a Centurion 
arriving, knew him, cut off his Head, and left tlie reſt of his Body to the 
People of Mintwrnum. 

Zargsus found in the Country by Soldiers that ſought for another, they 
had pity of a Man fallen into their Hands unlooked tor, and let him eſcape 
into the Woods ; where being met and purſued by others, he run again to 
the firſt ; crying out, Aillme, you that would have ſaved me ; for 1 had ra- 


ther you than others ſhould have the Rewards. Thus dying, he made his ac- 


knowledgments of their good will: 
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Rufus, who was Neighbour to Fulvis, Anthony's Wife, having a very 
fine Houſe which formerly he had refuſed to ſell her, though now he would 
gladly have given it her, was found. among the number of the Proſctipts. 
His Head being brought to Hzthony, he ſaid, it belonged not to him ; #nd 
ſent it to his Wife : who cauſed it not to be nailedup inthe Publick Place, 
but before the ſame Houſe. 

Another having a Houſe of Pleaſure in the Country with a magaificent 
Garden, wherein was a deep and beautiful Grotto, which had been the 


. cauſe of his —_—— One day, as he was refreſhing himſelf in his 


Grotto, one of his Slaves eſpying the Soldiers afar off, hid him in the obſcu- 
reſt part of the Cave z and taking his Cloaths, preſented himſelf to the Sol- 
diersin ſucha frightful poſture as if he indeed had been his Maſter : And 
certainly he'might have paſſed for him, had not another of his Slaves diſcos 
vered the Deceit. Thus the Maſter being ſlain, the people incenſed againſt 
the Traytor, never left impertuning the Magiſtrates till he was hanged, 
and that the other had obtained his Liberty. | 

Aeerins being likewiſe hid, one of his Slaves diſcovered him, and for it 
had his Liberty. But not content therewith when the Goods of the Pro- 
ſcript were publickly ſold, and that the Children would have bought them, 


| henotonly out-bid them,-but reviled them with words ; which they ſeem- 
ed not atall to reſent, but ſtill followed him every where with tears in their 


eyes, till ſuch time as the people were ſo much incenſed, that the Triumvirs 
condemning his Avarice, revoked his Liberty, and remitted him under the 
power of the Children of the Proſcript. 


One would have thought this Cruelty ſhould have been exerciſed only 
= a perſons grown, at leaſt to full years ; it extended it ſelf even to Or- 
phan Children, with intent to ſpoil them of their Riches. And one was 
killed as he went to School with his Maſter ; who held the Child fo ftrong- 
ly embraced, they could not pull him out of his arms. 

Another, called Atti/ins, had the ſame day taken the Robe Virile ; and 
his Friends conduQted him to the Temple, to offer Sacrifices, ordinary up- 
on thoſe occaſions : when he was inſerted in the Roll of the Profcripts, his 
Slaves and Friends all preſently fled every one his way ; and he remainin 
alone, forſaken of all his great Train, retired to his Mother ; who was ſo 
frighted, that ſhe refuſed him her Houſe. So that not daring toapply him- 
ſelt to any other perſon after being ſo treated by a Mother, he fled to the 
top of a Mountain : whence Hunger forcing him to deſcend, he fell into 
the hands of one of thoſe Thieves who ſteal Free Perſons to make them 
Slaves. This Young Man, tenderly bred, and not able to undergo Labour 
and Hardſhip, eſcaped chained as he was, and recovered the publick Road z 
-- ws preſenting himfelf to the firſt Centurion paſſed by, he ended his 

ife. | 


Mean while Zepidus triumphed over the Spaniards ; and to that purpoſe 
publiſhed an Ordinance drawn upto this effect. Al Perſons of what Degree 
ſoever are enjoyned to employ this day in Feaſts, Sacrificing and Rejoycing, un- 
der pain of Proſcription. Aﬀeer that he mounted in Triumph to the Capitol, 
accompanied by all the moſt remarkable Perſons of the City ; cheartul ii 
appearance, but with Souls oppreſſed with Hate and Anger. As for the 
Goods of the Proſcribed, they plundered their Houſes, but they found few 
Purchaſers of thew Lands ; for moſt Men were aſhamed to add to their 


Misfortunes, and believed ill luck would attend themſelves ſhould they deal 
| in 
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in ſuch Goods. Beſides, there was no ſecurity for ſuch as were known to 
have Money ; andit was ſo dangerous to make new Acquilitions, that no 
Man was ſecure of what he held from his Anceſtors. There were there- 
fore none but very bold Men that bought : and becauſe they were but few, 
they had them tor a {mall matter. So that the Triumvirs, who thought 
that the Moneys hereby raiſed would ſerve for the Expence of the War ; 
found it to fall ſhort * two hundred Millions. They thereupon in the A\- 
ſembly acquainted the People with their Wants, and proſcribed fourteen 
hundred of the richeſt Women of the City ; to whom they commanded to 
come and declare what Riches they had, tobe employed 1n the Neceffities 
of the State, as the Triumvirs thought convenient : and ſtriftly forbidding 
all Concealmencs whatſoever, or valuing things below their true Value, un- 
der painof Puniſhment z with promile of a Reward to any that ſhould in- 
form of ſuch an Omiſſion, whether Free Manor Slave. The Women, as 
ſoon as they had notice of it, having reſolved to become Suitors tothe Kin- 
dred of the Triumvirs, to ſolicite them in their behalf, were favourably re- 
ceived by Ceſar's Siſter, and Anthony's Mother ; but Fulvia, his Wife, ſhut 
the Gate againſt them. They were ſo concerned at the Afﬀront, that they 
came in a Body to the Place ; and the People and Guards making way for 
them, they advanced to the Tribunal of the Triumvirs : where Horterſia, 
before prepared to that purpoſe, ſpoke to them inthis manner, in the name 
of all the reit, ; 


The Oration of Hortenſza. | 


Eing obliged to make to you our Remonſtrances, as we are omen, we had 
recourſe to your Women ; which ſurely was no more than what was decent : 
But having received from Fulvia an affront which even Decency and Good /Aan- 
ners forbid her to put upon us, we are forced to come bithef to ſpeak for our 
ſelves. Touhave deprived us of our Fathers, our Children, our Husbands, and 
our Brothers, accuſed of the Crime of having offended you ; if after that you 
ſpoil us of 0:7 Goods, you will reduce us to Fxtremities unbecoming our Birth, 
our Quality, and our Sex. If you perhaps ſay we have _ you as well as the 
Men, proſcribe us in the ſame manner : But if none of you have been declared 
Enemy by the Women ; if we have neither demoliſhed your Houſes, nor defeated 
your Armies, nor given your Dignities t9 others, nor hinadred-you from bein 
' preferred to Honours and Magiſtracies, why are we equally puniſhed ? Hhy Z 
you exalt Contributions from us, who pretend nothing to Dignities, nor Honours, 
nor Command of Armies, nor Government of the State, nor all thoſe things for 
which you diſpute among your ſelves with ſo much Heat and Obſtinacy ? But it is 
becauſe you have Var you inflict this on us : Was the Worldever without War? 
And were Women ever maae contribute to it, whom Nature diſpenſes with by the 
general Conſent of all Nations upon Farth ? 1 knowwell that in the time of our 
Anceſtors, our Mothers derogating from the Privileges of their Sex, contribu- 
ted tothe Fxpence of the War ; bat it was but once, and ina time when the Ro- 
man Fmpire and the City it ſelf were in hazard of becoming a Prey to the Cartha- 
ginians, This too they did voluntarily, and ſold not for it either their Lands, 
or their Houſes, or th2ir Foyntures ; without which free Women cannot ſubſiſt. 
They were content to contribute thoſe Mowables which only ſerved for Orna- 
2nt, not t9 be employed for any certain Uſe ; nor after Rewards promiſed to 
| Liz thoſe 
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thoſe that accuſed them, nor by conſtraint, but as much as they pleaſed. Should 
the Ganls or Parthians invade Italy, and we be demanded to defend our Country, 
we ſhall not be leſs generous than our Mothers ; but think not that we will con- 
tribute our EF ſtates for Civil /Vars, and to maintain one againſt another. In 
the War of Pompey nothing was demanded, neither did Marius zor Cinna exatt 
any thing from us : no, nor Sylla himſelf though he had oppreſſed that Common- 
wealth which you pretend to be the reeſtabliſhers of. 


The Triumvirs were nettled at_ theſe words of Hortenſia's, and 
thinking it ſtrange, that where Men were filent, Women ſhould 
dare to ſpeak, and be fo bold as to demand of the Magiſtrates an 
account of their Aftions, and refule to contribute Money to a War, 
to which Men payed their perſons, commanded the Uſhers to make 
them withdraw from the Tribunal ; but the multitude beginning to 
cry out, the Uſhers ſtopped, and the Triumvirs adjourned the bufineſs till 
the morrow. As ſoon as it was day, of fourteen hundred Proſcripts they 
retrenched a thouſand, and only taxed four hundred ; and for the Men it 
was decreed, that whoever had more than one hundred thouſand Drams ef- 
fetivez whether he was Citrzen or Sojourner, Freed Man or Prieſt, of 
what Nation ſoever he was, without excepting perſon, ſhould give in a 
Declaration of it, of which the fifteenth penny ſhould be taken at intereſt, 
and one years Revenue towards the charge of the War, under pain of pu- 
niſhment to the Tranſgreſſors, and promiſe of reward to the Informers. 
Whilſt theſe Ordinances were publiſhed at Rome, the Soldiers contemning 
their Officers, committed greater diſorders inthe Country, for the power 
and ſecurity of the Triumvirs depending upon them, they demanded ei- ' 
ther the Houſes, Lands, or confilcated Goods of the Proſcripts; others 
would have rich perſons to adopt them, others of their own Motion ſlew 
Men uncondemned, or plundered the Houſes. of private Men, infomuch 
that the Triumvirs deputed one of the Conſuls to chaſtiſe them, but he 
durſt not touch the Soldiers, for fear of incenſing them againſt himſelf, on- 
ly took occaſion to hang a few Slaves, who in Soldiers habit committed the 
ame Vaolences. 


After having related the miſeries of the Proſcripts, I think it expedient 
to ſpeak of thoſe who eſcaped beyond their own hopes, or came after- 
wards to Dignity in the City, ſuch Examples not being unprofitable to the 
Reader, who from thence may learn not to lofe courage in the worſt of 
misfortunes. A great part of theſe who could get out of /aly made their 
retreat" to Brutus and Caſſivs, and ſome to Cornificius, who likewiſe ſtood 
for the People in Africa, but the greateſt part eſcaped into Sicily, which is 

W 


nigh unto /taly, where Pompey took care to receive them, and did in this 
unhappy occaſion great ſervices tothele miſerable People ; for in the firſt 
place he cauſed it to be publiſhed, that whoever would make their retreat 
to'him, ſhould be welcome, and that he would give to thoſe who ſaved a 
Proſcript, whether he were Freeman or Slave, double the reward which 
the Trrumvirs promiſed to the Murderers. Then he appointed great 
numbers of Barques and other Vefſlels ro go out and meet ſach as might be 
eſcaped to'Sea, and his Gallys continually cruiſed along the Coaſts, making 
Signals to all that paſſed, and receiving all ſuch as would embarque on 
them, whom at their landing he in ex received, furniſhed them with 
Cloaths and Neceſlaries, and to ſuch aswere wor thy gave Command = his 
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Army by Sea or Land, and declared he would never come toan Accom- 
modation with the Iriumvirs, unleſs thoſe who had fled for refuge to him 
were compriſed in it. Thus he beneficially ſerved his Country, atid be- 
ſides the Glory derived from his Father, made himielf illuſtrious by his 
own Virtue. Othersthat fled or hid themſelves in Country Houſes, or in 
* Sepulchres, or inthe City itſelf, lived miſerably, and in perpetual fear, tilt 
the perſecution was overpaſſed, which laſted a good time, duririg which 
were found wonderful examples of Friendſhip, of Wives for their Huſ. 
bands, of Children for their Parents, and even of Slaves totheir Maſters, 
of which we will relate the moſt memorable. 

Paulus Brother t6 Zepidus being proſcribed by himſelf, the Centurions 
had yet reſpe& for him as he was their General's Brother, fo that he re- 
treated in ſafety to Brutus, and after Brutus's death to Miletwn, from 
whence, though after the peace he were recalled, he vouchſafed not to 
come. | R . 

Lacius, Anthony's Uncle, was received into his Siſter's Houſe , who 
kept him along time without concealing him, becauſe the Centurions re- 
peed her as Mother to their General , yet at laſt when they would have 
entred, ſhe run tothe place, and 4zthoay with his Colleagues being ſeated 
onethe Tribunal, 7 accuſe my ſelf, Sir, ( ſaid ſhe) #hat 1 have received and 
will recerve Lucius into my _ till ſuch time as you put us both to death 
together, ſince the Proſcripts and thoſe that receive them are equally guilty. An 
thony anſwered her, that ſhe was a good Siſter,- but an ill Mother, and 
that ſhe either ought not. now to ſave Zxcins, or have hindred him before 
from declaring her Son Enemy ; yet he took ſuch order, that the Conſul 
Plancus exempted him from puniſhment by a Decree of the People. 

Mcſſala, a young Man of nobleſt Birth, having made his eſcape to Bru- 
tus, the Triumvirs, who feared him becauſe of his Generoſity, revoked 
his Proſcription in theſe terms: S/nce th? Kindred of Mcilala have atteſted to 
ws that he was, not in the City whey Calar was killed, we have decreed that he be 
erazed ont of the Rol! of the Proſcripts. Put he would not accept their kind- 
neſs: and yet afier Brut#s and Caſſivs were killed in Zhrace, when the 
Army being yet in a good condition, and wanted neither Ships nor Money 
nor hopes, had choſen him General, he refulcd itz nay, oti the contrary, 
perſwaded the Soldiers to yield to fortune, and take part with Lzthory. 
After which he was one of his particular Friends, till ſuch time as affronted 
by Cleopatra. he withdrew to Ce/er, who madehim Conful in the room of 
Anthony after he was declared Energy the ſecond time. After which he 
ſerved under Ceſar atthe Battel of A#ium, and in concluſion Ceſar having 
ſent him againſt the revolted Gauls he defeated them, and deſeryed the Ho- 
nour of Triuraph. 

Bibal1s, who gained Anthony's favour at the ſame time with Meſſala, 
and was ſome time Adrairal of his Flect againſt Czar, got at laſt the Go- 
vernment of Sria, where hedied. | 

Acilins, who was dragged out of the City, having been delivered to the 
Soldiers by one of his Slaves, perſwaded them. by hopes of great gain to 
{end ſome of their company -to his Wife with the tokens he gave them. 
They going, ſhe ſhewed them her Jewels, and told them ſhe would give 
themall, on condition they would releaſe him, which they promiſed to do, 
and though ſhe doubted of their promiſe, yet her friendſhip to her Hul- 
band was worthy not to be deceived, and the Soldiers hired a Boat for 4:- 
lius, and {ent him for Sictly. 

* LZentulus being watched by his Wife, for fear he ſhould fly without her, 
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and he was unwilling ſhe ſhould hazard her felf in the danger with him, e- 
ſcaped ſecretly into Sicily, where being made Pretor, he wrote to her the 
happy ſucceſs of his flight, and the Honour he had received from Pompey. 
When ſhe knew where her Husband was, ſhe ſtole from her vigilant Mo- 
ther, and only with two Slaves and her ſelf inthe habit of a Servant came 
with much trouble and labour to Rhegium, from whence towards Evening 
ſhe got paſſage to Meſſe; where having eaſily found the Pretor's Houſe, 
ſhe found Zemtulus, not in the Equipage of a Pretor, but lying on the 
ground upona Mattreſs, with untrimmed Hair and aflender Supper, all out 
of grief and impatience to ſee his Wife. Pies " 

Apuleins's Wife threatned to have him taken if he fled away alone ; 6 
thathe was conſtrained to carry her along with him, which made none be 
ſuſpicious of his flight, ſeeing him march publickly with his Wife, Men, 
and Maid-Servants. And Antius his Wite wrapped him in Coverlids, and 
made him be carried like a Pack tothe Sea ſide, from whence he eſcaped 
into Sicey. 

Reginus his Wife made her Husband by night go down the Privy, of 
which he ſmelt ſo ſtrong next Morning, that the Soldiers loath to come 
near him, the next day ſhe cloathed him ]ike a Collier, giving him an Aſs 
loaden with Charcoal to drive before him, and ſhe at a ſmall diſtance went 
before in her Litter. One of the Soldiers that had the Guard of the Gare 
had ſome ſuſpicion of the Litter, and would needs ſee what was in it. Re- 
ginus, who was in fear forhis Wife, came up praying the Soldier (as in 
paſſing) not toaffront Women : and the Soldier haying at firſt given him 
a ſurly anſwer as to a Collier, at laſt knowing him, for he had born Arms 
under him in ria, faid tohim, Save your ſelf without fearing any thing, 
my General, for it is yet reaſonable that Tcall you ſo. 

Copponins by means of his Wife, who had been chaſte hitherto, got his 
pardon of Anthony ; but ſhe remedied one miſchief by another. 

Geta*s Son made a Funeral Pile for his Father's Body, as if he had ſtrang- 
led himſelf, and ſent to hide him at a"Town he had lately purchaſed in the 
Country, where the old man, the better to diſguiſe himſelf, cla a 
Plaiſter on one eye : and after the Peace was concluded, found that for 
want of making uſe of his eye, he was indeed blind of it. 

Oppius refuſing to flie, becauſe he was already old and infirm, his $2n 
took him upon his Shoulders, carried him out of the City, and labuured 
ſolong, that ſometimes leading, and ſometimes carrying him, he brought 
him art laſt to Sicily, without any ones having the leaſt ſuſpicion, or doing 
them the leaſt injury. Thus we paint eAfxeas, ' reſpeQted by his Enemies 
themſelves, for carrying his Father. The People afterwards gave the #- 
dility to this young Man, outof reſpeQ to his Piety, and becauſe his Fa- 
ther's eſtate being confiſcate, he had nothing to defray the expence of thoſe 
Plays, the Artizans with one accord ſupplyed him gratis with whatever he 


. wanted from each ſeveral Trade, and every SpeQator caſt what Money he 


pleaſed on the Stage, ſo that he became rich. 
g_ likewiſe by Will ordered this Epitaph to be engravea on his Se- 
PUICHTE ; | 


Eeerelie the Aſpes of a Proſeript, whoſe Son not proſcribed, concealed, accom: 
' panied in his flight, and ſaved from the Proſcription. 


There lived in theſe 'times two AMerellus's, the Father and the Son, 


'whereof the Father having command under 4nhoxyat the Bartel of 4t#- 
; um, 
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wn, was taken without being known, the Son ſiding with Ce/ar had Com- 
mand under him in the lame Battel, When Ceſar being at Sao; would 
needs lec the Priſoners ; this old Man was brought aggpng the reſt, his 
Hair long, and fo filthy, that he was not to be known , but when they 
called him in his order of the Roll, the Son who was ſeated near Ceſar, 
hearing the name of Mete/lus, leaped from his place, and ran with tears 
in his eyes to embrace his Father, whom he ſcarcely knew, and then re- 
ftraining his tears, ſpoke thus to Ceſar : He bore Arms againſt you, I have 
ſerved you : hs deſerves puniſhment, 7 reward, T beſeech you then either pax- 
den my Father in conſideration of the ſervicts T have done you ; or let me die 
with him for the offences he has committed againſt you. This Diſcourſe mo- 
ving all the Aſſembly to compaſſion, C#ſar promiſed to give life to Metellss, 
though he had been his greateſt Enemy, and that he could never by any of- 
fers he made, oblige him to ſerve againſt Anthony. 

-The Slaves of Maricius*were lo faithful, and fo fortunate asto keep him 
in the Houſe all the time of the Proſcription, infomuch that when the dan- 
ger was over, he came out of his Houſe , as if he came out of Baniſh- 
ment. 

Hirtias being eſcaped out of the City with his Slaves, went throughout 
1taly, releaſing Priſoners, gathering together _—_ and at firſt plun- 
dering {mall Towns, afterwards greater, till ſuch time as he beheld him- 
ſelf at the Head of conſiderable Forces, and ſubdued the Brutians, but the 
Triumvirate ſending againſt, hima potent Army, he retreated with all his 
People to Pompey. | 

 Reſtion thinking to flic alone, was privately followed by one of his Slaves 
born in his Houſe, whom formerly he had uſed kindly, bur fince branded 
in hjs Face with ahot Iron for his Roguery. His Maſter as he was lying 
down in the Marches, ſeeing him come, was much affrighted, which the 
Slave obſerving, told him the Brand he had ſet in his Face touched him not 
{o much as the memory of his former Benefits; and at the {ame time hidin 
him in a Cave, fed hm by his labour in the beſt manner he could ; and at- 
tzrward perceiving the Soldiers who were not far from the Cave, and 
were coming thither upon ſuſpicion ſome one might be there hid, he fel} 
upon an old Man that paſſed by, ſlew him, and cut off his Head ; where- 
upon the Soldiers wondring at the ation, and laying hold on him as a Mur- 
derer, he told him: 7 is Reſtion wy Maſter whom 7 have thus flain, to re- 
wvenge theſe marks of Infamy ; whereupon they preſently took from him the 
Head, that they might have the reward, which, whilſt they in vain went 
to ſeek at the City, he removed his Maſter thence, ang got him a paſſage 
into Sicily. | | . | 

—_ being in Bed in a ſmall Country Houſe, whither the Soldiers came 
to ſeek him, one of his Slaves pulled off his Cloaths, which making him 
put on, he lay down in the Bed asf he had been the Maſter, and was wil- 
lingly flain for him, pins ſtanding by in the Habit of a Slave. 

In the fame manner Menemivs being beſieged by the Soldiers ma his 
Houſe, one of the Slaves went into his Litter, and cauſed himſelf to be 
carried out by ſome of his Comrades, who contributed to his deſign, and 
{o was killed for his Maſter, who by that means eſcaped for Sicily. 

A Freed Man of Zunius, called Philemon, who dwelt in a magnificent 
Houſe, hid him in a publick Room in a ſtrong Cheſt made to keep Writings 
or Plate, and fed him by night till thetime of peace. 

Another Freed Man to whom was committed the keeping of his Ma- 
ſter's Sepulchre, whoſe Son was lkewile proſcribed, kept there both Fa- 
ther and Son. Tucretins 
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Lucretius having wandered fome time up and down the Fields with two 
faithful Slaves, was at laſt by hunger forced to return and ſee his Wife, 
cauſing himſelf that end to be carried by the Slaves in his Litter as a ſick 
Man, one of thoſe that carried him having broke his Leg, he purſued his 
way, ſupporting himſelf upon the other. But when he came near to that 
Gate wherehis Father, proſcribed by $5//z, was taken, and ſaw a compa- 
ny of Soldiers coming towards him, his heart upon the omea of the place 
miſpave him, and he went and hid himſelf in a Sepulchre. Certain Thieves 
uſed to rob Sepulchres, ways | Ymng he let himſelf be ripped. The 
Slave while his Maſter lay cloke was gone towards the Gate, where he 


' waited for him, and when he came, covering him with -ſome part of his 


Cloaths, carried him in that manner to his Wife: There was in his Houſe a 
Room double floored, where {he hid him, , tull.by the interceſſion of his 
Friends he got pardon from the Triumvirs, and after peace was made, ob- 
tained the Eonlulate. - 

S-roius remained ſome time hid in A-thony's own Houle, whoat laſt ma- 
naged Afﬀairs ſo, by the means of the Conful Plazcus, that his return was 
aflented to; wherefore when Ceſar and Anthony after fell at odds, when 
the Senate dechred 4zthony Enemy, Sergius was the only man that openly 
oppoſed it. ; | 

As for Pomponins, he took the Habit and Enſign of a Pretor, and having 
cloathed his Slaves like Uſhers, weat as a Pretor all the length of the City 
with his Litters, his Officers crowding cloſg about him for fear he ſhould 
be known by others ; ws. {19 out of the Gates he mounted in one of the 
publick Coaches, and marching in this Equipage through /aly, was eve 
where received as a Pretor deputed from the Triumvirs to make peace with 
is till ſuch time as he paſſed into Sicily upon one of the publick Gal- 

E : 
"4 weins and Aruntins ated the Centurions, armed their Slaves like 
Soldiers, and run about the City as if they had purſued ſome Proſcripts. 


' Atlength _— they began to releaſe Priſoners, and to gather toge- 


ther Fugitives, till having kevyed ſome Troops, each beheld himſelf with 
Enſigns, Arms, anda certain kind of Army.; both one and the other ſtrove 
to get the Sea fide, and therefore came to encamp on certain eminencies in 
view of each other, one mightily afraid of the other. Morning coming on 
they took one the other for Enemies, came down from the Hills, and en- 
gaged each other, till at length, knowing their errour, they threw down 
their Arms, and with tears embraced, caſting this accident on fortune 
which had been crols to them in all things. After that they embarqued and 
made their retreat, Aruntins to Pompey, with whom he returned to the Ci- 
ty, and Apuleins to Brutus, whole Lieutenant he was in the Government 


of Bithynia, which after Brutus's death falling to Anthony, he permitted 


him to return to his Houle. | 

As ſoon as Yertidius was proſcribed, one of his Freed Men bound him, 
as if it were to deliver him to the Executioners, the Night following he 
armed all his Slaves like Soldiers, and as if he had been Centurion brought 
forth his Patron, and managed his bulineſs with ſo much cunning, that crol- 
ſing in this manner all ay as far as Sicily, they lodged often in the ſame Ian 
with other Centurions, under pretence of ſearching for /entidins. 

Another whom his Freed Man had hid in a Sepulchre, being'ftruck with 
horrour at ſuch a Lodging, went and hired a wretched Chamber nextto 


-one hired by a Soldier, wherenot able to endure to live in continual fear, he 


-paſſed from infinite rerrour to prodigious boldneſs, and cauſing himſelf to 


be 
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be ſhaved, went and kept a School in Rowe it (elf, till fuchtime as peace 
was made. | | | 

Yoluſixs being proſcribed whilſt he was Xdile, had a Friend, Prieſt tot*e 
Goddeſs /{;, who lent him a Linnen Robe that covered him to the very 
Heels, ſo that paſſing through the Country in the habit of a Prieſt to that 
Goddeſs, and every where performing rhe uſual Ceremonies, he eſcaped 
to Pompey. | 

Sittius a Native of Ca/es, as he was very rich, ſo he had been at great ex- 
pence in the ſervice of his Countrymen, in acknowledging of which they 
took Arms in his defence, threatened his Slaves with death, if any ill hap- 
__ to him, and permitted not the Soldiers to approach their Walls, till 

uch time as the miſchief diminiſhing, they ſent to ! 6 Triumvirs, and ob- 
tained from them that he might ſtay in his own Country, baniſhed from a- 
ny part of /taly. So Sittius begame the only perſon of all mankind that e- 
ver was inexile in his own Country. 

Yarro a Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, Soldier, and General of great Reputa- 
tion, was alſo proſcribed, poflibly for being ſo, as an Enemy to Monarchy. 
All his Friends were at ſtrife who ſhould have the Honour to ſecure him, 
Calenus carried it, and kept him in a Country Houle of his, where 4thony 
often divertiſed himſelf as he paſſed by; yet none, either of Yarro's or Ca- 
lenus's Slaves diſcovered him. 

Firginius a fair ſpoken Man perſwaded his Domeſticks, that if they ſlew 
bim for a {mall gain, which yet they were not ſure of, they would be af- 
flited with eternal remorſe of conſcience ; whereas on the contrary by ſ2- 
ving his life they might expeCt immortal Glory, and hope for rewards 
greater and more certain ; wherefore, as if they had been one of his 
companions, they followed him in his flight, wherein being known by the 
Soldiers, he talked to them in the ſame manner, he told them that there 
was no hate between them for which they ſhould kill him, and that doing ir 
only for Money, they might get more and more honeſtly if they would go 
with him to the Sea fe, whither his Wife was to bring all he had. The 
believed him, and went along, and indecd his Wife had been there ST 
ing to agreement betwixt ghem , but Yirginius ſtaying too long , 
ſhe believed, that coming Mere before her he was embarqued, and 
therefore embarqued to follow him, yet leaving a Slave on the Shore to 
give /irginius notice, if he were yet behind. The Slave ſeeing Caine 
coming, ran to meet him, and ſhewed him the Veſſel wherein his Wite 
was, not yet out of ſight, and withal talked to him of his Wite, his Money, 
and the reaſon why ſheleft him. The Soldiers were ſo abſolutely perſwa- 
ded, that when /irginius entreated them either to ſtay till he could make 
his Wife return, or toembarque with him to goafter her, and receive thzir 
Money, they entred with him-into the Veſſel, and themſelves ſetting hand 
to the Oars brought him into Sicily, where after having received what he 
had promiſed them , they continued in his ſervice till the time of the 
Peace. 

Rebulus being in a Veſſel that was to carry him for Sicily, the Pilot began 
to demand Money of him, threatning to diſcover him it he gave it him 
not, to whom Reb»{us made a like anſwer, as Zhemiſtocles had done 1n his 
flight that he would have ſaved a Proſcript for Money, inſomuch that the 
Pilot affrighted with the anſwer, brought him ſpeedily to Pompey. 

Murcus was likewiſe proſcribed becauſe he had Command in Brutus's 
Army, and being taken after Brutus was defeated, he feigned himſelf a 
Shave : Barbula bought him, and becauſe he faw him aQtive, gave him the 
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- Government of all his other Slaves, and withal made him his Caſh-keeper. 
'Murcus behaved himſelf in this Employment with more prudence than na- 
ture ordinarily gives to Slaves, his Maſter —_— had ſome ſuſpicion 
of him, and exhorting him to courage, promiſed to ſecure him, . though 
he were one of the Proſcripts, which he conſtantly denyed, telling him 
out of his own invention his Name, his Family, and his former Maſters. 
Barbula thereupon carried him to Rome, thinking if he were one of the 
Proſeripts he would be loath togo: however he tollowed him ; but ſome 
time after as Barbula was before one of the Conluls Gates, one of his 
Friends knowing, /urcus in his Train in the Habit of a Slave gave him no- 
ticeof it, and he by the interceſſion of 4zrippe deſired his pardon of Ceſar, 
who cauſed him to be crazed out of the Roll of the Proſcripts, eſteemed 
him afterwards as his Friend, and employed him not long after in the Battel 
of Atium againſt Anthony. Barbuls ſerved under Anthony, and fortune 
had ordered each of them his turn; for Barbala after Anthoxy's Defeat 
was taken priſoner, feigning himſelf a Slave, 2Zwrcus bought him as if he 
had not known him, and = advice of it to Ceſar, from whom he obtain- 
ed power to return him like for like; and this conformity of fortune be- 
tween them continued ever ; for they were afterwards Colleagues in one 
of the higheſt Dignities of the City. - 

Some time after Zepidus reduced by Ceſar tothe condition of a private 
Man from a Sovereign, that he was conſtrained by a like neceſſity to ſub- 
mit to Balbiuus, who eſcaping the Proſcription returned with Pompey, and 
was now Conſul, and thus ithappened, Azcenas had accuſed Zepidus the 
Son, of a Conſpiracy againſt Ceſar, together with the Mother as an Ac- 
complice ; for Zepidus himſelf he deſpiſed as weak. The Son being ſent to 
Czfar then at Atinm, Mecenzs cauſed it tobe ordered, that if the Mother 


would be diſpenſed with from the toil of the Journey, ſhe ſhould give in 
ſuch ſecurity as. the Conſul ſhoul4 approve, but none being found would 
be bound for her : Zepidns having often in vain preſented himſelf before 
Balbinuss Gate, and ſometimes toobefore the Tribunal, from whence the 
Officers had forced him to retire, had ſcarce the liberty at laſt to ſay theſe 
words : The accuſers themſelves are feſſmoggy* of my innocency, by ſaying 7 


am no Abettor with my Wife and Son. *TwasSTot [ proferibed you, and at this 
day 1 am my ſelf under the power of Proſcribers;, wherefore let me beg you to 
confider the inſtability of humane things, and to accept my ſecurity for my Wife, 
or ſend me priſoner along with her. Lepidus having thus ſpoke, Balbinus 
mon at this great change, diſcharged his Wife from the ſecurity de- 
manded. | 

Cicero the Son of the Orator being ſent into Greece by his Father, who 
foreſaw the miſeries that afterwards happened, retired firſt to Brutus, and 
afterwards to Pompey, and had both under one and the other very honoura- 
ble Employments in the War. At laſt Ceſar to make it appear he had not 
conſented to his Father's death, made his Son firſt Pontifex or High Prieſt, 
lometime after Conſul, and in the end Proconſul of Syria : and then when 
Ceſar after having defeated Anthony at Attium, wrote news of it to Rome : 
Ciceroas Conſul read it in full Aſſembly, and fixed a Copy before the Tri- 
bunal for Orations, where formerly his Father's Head had been expoſed. 

Appins after having depoſited what Goods he had in the hands of his 
Slaves, embarqued himſelf to go with them into Sicily. A Tempelt a- 
TIDE, the Slaves who were deſirous to enrich themſelves with his Money, 
periwaded him there was more ſecurity in the Boat, and prevailed with 
him to go into her.. But fortune would that againſt all probability he was 
ſaved, and the Slaves all periſhed, Publius 
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Publius, * Queſtor to Brutus, who had been lolicited by Azthony's Peo- * Trerfiner, 


ple to betray his General, and was proſcribed by the Triumvirate for not 
conſenting, returned at laſt to Rome, and was beloved by Czar to that de- 
gree, that when Publins ſhewed him Pictures of Brutus in his Houle, he yet 
eſteemed him the more. «Theſe are the moſt memorable accidents happen- 
ed to ſome Proſcripts who eſcaped the danger. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, all the reſt of the Empire concern'd 
' Either for one or the other party was filled with W ars, eſpecially in rica, 
between Sextus and Cornificins, in. Syria between Caſſius and Dolobellr, and 
in Sicily againſt Pompey, in which Attions many Citics were forced, as Zao- 
dicea, Tharſus, Rhodes, Patara and Xant, not to ſpeak of others leſs con- 
ſiderable ; the particulars whereof we will relate in the briefeſt method 
poſſible. The Romans divide Africa into two Provinces, of which, they 
call that the od which they, conquered from the Carthaginians, and that 
whereof Ceſar had newly deſpoiled King Z#bz they call the new, that is 
Numidia, Sextins ſent into this laſt in quality of Ce/ar's Lieutenant, gave 
Commands to Cornificins to ſurrender to him the old, becauſe by the divi- 
fion made among the Triumvirate all Africa belonged to Ceſar : Cornificius 
made anſwer, that he knew nothing of any ſuch Diviſion, and could not 
without orders of the Senate quit the Government of a Province they had 
given him in charge, whereupon they declared War : Cornificivs had an Ar- 
my both better diſciplin'd,and ſtronger in Men than Sextis,who having only 
light armed Foot made incurſions into Cornificins's Government, and dayly 
drew ſome to his Party, till ſuch time as /ertidins Lieutenant to Cornificius 
coming againſt him with more Forces than he had, beſieged him, and Ze- 
lixs the other Lieutenant of the ſame Cornificirs entred into Sextins his Pro- 
vince,and beſieged Cirta. Mean time both Parties {cnt to demand alliance of 
King Arabi9n, and thole they call Sittiens, for the reaſon we are going to re- 
late. Sittias accuſed of crimes at Rome,not daring ſtand a trial,fled,and gathe- 
ring together ſome Forces as well in /taly as Spaiz, went over into fjrica. 
There happened then tobe War between the African Kings, wherein Sittivs 
taking ſometimes one part,ang ſometimes another,and ſtill carrying Victory 
ts that ſide hejoyned with, ſoon gained a fairreputation, and by exer- 
ciſing his Army made it capable of great Attempts. He ſerved likewiſe 
C. Ceſar when he came to make War upon thoſe who took part with Pompey, 
and flew Saburra Licutenant to King F«ba, in acknowledgment of 
which ſervices Ceſar gave him the confiſcation of Mazaſſes's Eſtate, yet not 
all of it, but the better part. Maraſſes was Father of this 4rabion, and for 
having aſſiſted King Z#b4, Ceſar divided his Country between Sirtius and 
Bocchus King of the Moors. Sittins diſtributed his part to his Soldiers; and 
Arabion went over into Spain to Pompey's Sons. Aﬀter Ceſar's death he re- 
turned into Africa, from whence he continually ſent freſh Troops of Afri- 
cans to Sextus the Son of Pompey, who being returned from Sparz well ex- 
perienced, he drove out Bocchns, and got rid of Sittins by treaſon, and 
though he had an inclination for Pompey's Children, becauſe of the good 
Offices he had received, yet would heno longer oblige himlelt to that Par- 
ty which he ſaw forſaken by fortune, but choſe rather to declare for Sex- 
tizs, by whoſe means he hoped to gain Ce/ar's favour, and the Sittians in 
conſideration of his Father's kindnefe to them, did the ſame : Sextius en- 
couraged by fuch a reinforcement went and charged Yentidivs, routs his 
People, cuts the moſt part in pieces, and takesa great many Priſoners. News 
whereof being brought to Zelins, he "_ the Siege of Cir/z, and returns 
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to joyn with Cornificins. Sextins pufted up with this ſucceſs, marches a- 
oanſt Corrnificius, who lay near Utica with much greater Forces ; and en- 
camps cloſe by him. There Zelivs being commanded out with his Horſe, 
to make diſcovery of the Poſture of the Enemy, Sextius gives Order to 4 
rabion to go charge him in Front with his Horle ;. and he with his Light-ar- 
med Foot gains the Flank, whilſt he thought to have to deal only with 
Horſe. He charges him ſo home, that Z-/zus, before he received farther 
diſgrace, fearing to be ſurrounded, and his Retreat cut off, Nom and ſeizes 
upon an Eminence in the midſt of the Campain z where 4rabioz in his Rear 
having ſlain many of his Horſe-men, inveſts him. Cormificius ſeeing thar, 
fallies out of the Camp with his beſt Troops : Sextixs fallsin his Rear : He 
faces about ; and during the Fight, wherein he is hard put it, Arabion ſends 
privately to his Camp people uled to clamber up Rocks ; who make them- 
ſelves Maſters of it. Roſcins, who had the Guard of it, makes one of his 
people kill him. Corrificizs tired out with fighting, not knowing his Camp 
was taken,haſtes towards the Eminence to make good his Retreat to Zelins ; 
but Arabion getting between him and his mark, he was cut in pieces. Ze. 
lins, who beheld all this from the place where he was, kills himſelf. The 
Army ſeeing their -Commanders dead, made every Man the beſt way he 
could. The Proſcripts that were with Corr#ficins fled, fome to Sicily; others 
where beſt they might. Sextivs gave to Arabion and the Sittians great 
quantity of Spoils ; and pardoning the Cities, received them under the O- 
bedience of Ceſar. Thus ended the War in Zybia between Sextius and Cor- 
nificius ; which was thus ſhort, as it ſeems, by reaſon of the heat of the 
Commanders. 


We will now ſpeak of what was done by Brutus and Caſſius, after having, 
made {ome ſhort Repetition of what has been ſaid before, for the better un- 
deritanding the whole. Ceſar being ſlain, the CANIIEES {cized the Ca- 
pitol ; from whence they deſcended after rhe Senate had proclaimed the In- 
dempnity. Afterward, the or moved for Cezſar*s death, took Fire- 
brands from his Funeral-pile, and clapped them to the Houſes of the Con- 
ſpirators ; which defending themſelves from above, repulſed the multi. 
tude, and ſoon after every one of them retired into the Governments which 
Ceſar had given them. - Cafſins and Brutes exerciſed ſtill the Office of Pre- 
tors in the City, and had been deſigned Pro-Pretors by Ceſar ; Caſſius of 
Syria, and Brutus of Macedon. But becauſe the time appointed for their 
going to their Provinces was not yet come, and that without fear they 
could not ſtay in the City. The Senate ſent them out honourably, under 
pretence of giving them the Superintendence of Proviſion, leſt otherwiſe 
they ſhould ſeem to have fled. After they were gone the Governments of 
Syria and Macedon were given by Decree to the Conſuls, 4zthony and Dols- 
bella, againſt the mindof moſt of the Senate ; and yet in ſome manner to 
recompence Brutus and Caſſius, they granted them Crete and Cyrene : But 
they deſpiſing theſe Governments becauſe they were too ſmall, began by 
Money.to aſſure themſelves of Forces, with intent to fieze upon Syria and 
Macedon. Tothis end they were labouring, when 7rebories being ſlain b 
Dolobella, and Decimns belieged in Gaul by Anthony, the Senate offended, 
declwwed Anthony and Dolobella Enemies, confirmed Brutus and Caſſius in 
their firſt Governments, added 7/lyria to that of Brutus ; and gave Com- 
mand to all Governors, and all Soldiers of the Oriental Provinces, to re- 
ceive the Orders of Caius and Brutus. Afﬀter which Caſſius, without conſi- 
dering Dolobella, advances to poſſels himſelf of Syria, with the Enſigns of 
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Command, together with twelve compleat Legions of Old Sofdiers, who 
had ſerved their Apprenticeſhip under Ceſar, For Ceſar having already in 
his thoughts the War againſt the Parthians, had left one in Syria under the 
Charge of Cecilius Baſſus, as Lieutenang to Sextus Fulins, his Kinſman, yet 
very young : who roving about the Country to take his pleaſare, uſed to 
carry his Legion along with him, contrary to all Decency : which when 
Baſſus repreſented unto him, he reviled him. And another time when he 
ſent for Baſſ#s, becauſe he came not immediately, he commanded to bring 
him by force : This Command raiſed a Tumult, and tne Tumult a Scuffe, 
wherein the Soldiers no longer able to bear with Z#/i«s infolence, flew him 
with their Javelins : Butat the ſame inſtant they repented themſelves, for 
they feared Ceſar ; wherefore they ſwore mutually to one another, that if 
he granted them not a Pardon for this Attion, they would defend them- 
ſelves tothe death. They likewiſe forced Baſſus to be of the Conſpiracy +. 
and raiſed another Legion, whom they exerciſed after the Roman way of 
Diſcipline: Sextus Marcus, {ent by Ceſar againſt them withthree Legions; 
was repulſed ; till ſuch time as having called to his Aſſiſtance Ainutius Cri- 
ſpur with three other Legions out of Bithynia ; Baſſus found himſelf be- 
ieged by ſix Legions, when Caſſius coming that way, Baſſus Army volunta- 
rily ſubmitted to him, and ſoon after the {ix Legions commanded by Marcus 
and Minutias; whether they had an inclination for him, or elſe were wil- 
ling to obey him in compliance with the Senate's Decree. Mlienus ſent 
{ome time before by Dolobella into Zzypr, now brought thence four Legions 
of the Remains of Pompey's and Gro Defeats; or of thoſe which Ceſar, 
at his departure from £g ypt, had left in Cleopatra's Service. Caſſius ſurpri- 
zed him in Paleſtine, and forced to take part with him ; for he durſt not re- 
ſiſt eight Legions, having but four. . Thus, beyond all expeQation, he 
found himſelt Maſter of twelve Legions, beſides a great number of Parthian 
Archers.on Horſe-back, who were come to offer themſelves to him out of 
the great Eſteem he had gained among them, 'when being Queſtor to Craſ- 
ſus, they judged him more prudent than his General. Dolobella, ſince 7re- 
bonius death, had ſtayed in Zonia ; where he exafted great ſtore of Money 
from the Cities, and prepared a Fleet of Ships which Zivius Frgulus hired 
from the Rhodians, Lycians, Pamphilians and Cilicians. So that having 
made theſe Preparations, he attempted to ſeize upon Syria ; and to that 
purpoſe took his March by Land with two Legions, and gave order to Fig«- 
las to follow him by Sea : But when he underſtood the State of Cffius his 
Power, he turned into Zaodicea, a City affeCtionate to his Intereſts, and ſci- 
tuate on a Peninſula fortified to the Land ; and whereof the Port was very 
commodious to enter with Provifions,. or to go outagain whenever the 
had a mind to fet Sail: As foon as Caſſius had notice hereof, that Dolobella 
might not eſcape him, he cauſed to be raiſed atthe Neck of the Peninfula, 
which was two Furtongs over, a Bulwark of the fame length, raifed with 
Stones and other forts of Materials, which he took from the Houſes and Se+ 
pulchres that were in the Subutbs. He ſent likewiſe to require Shipping 
from the Phenicians, Lycians and Rhodians z who all refuſed him : But 
though only the Sidonians fent theirs to him, he forbore not with them to 
aſſaule Dolobella's Navy. There was in this Fight a great many Ships funk 
of one ſide and the other ; nevertheleſs, atlait Dolclells got five, with all 
the Sea-men and Soldiers in them: Caſſius fent afreſh tro demand Aid 
thoſe had refuſed him at firſt ; and beſides ther, to Cleopatra, Queen of E- 
gypt; andto Serapion, whocommanded for her in Cyprus. The Tyrians, 
the Aradians and Serap;oz (withour the _— Order) ent him all they 
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had :. But the Queen pretended that Zgypr was afflicted with Famine and 
Plague toexcule her ſelf ; though indeed, for the firit Ceſar's ſake, ſhe was 
concerned for Dolobella, had already ſent him four Legions by Allzenus, 
and had likewiſe at thar preſent a F{et in readineſs to relieve him, which 
only ſtayed till the foul W eather Seaſon was paſt. As for the Rhodians and 
Lycians,they made Anſwer, that they would ſerve neither Brutus nor Caſſius 
in a Civil War ; and that they had lent their Ships to Dolobella for paſſage 
only, not believing he would make vlſe of them in War. After this Anſwer, 
Caſſius, with thoſe Forces he had, returned to give an Aſſault to Dolobella's 
Fleet ; where the advantage was very doubtful atfirit, but atlaſt Dolobells 
ſuffered ſome loſs. At the fame time the Bulwark being finiſhed, they 
planted Batteries ; and whilſt they played ar the Wall, Cffizs laboured to 
corrupt the Guards : And not being able to gain Marſus, who commanded 
the Guard by Night, he prevailed with the Centurions that did it by Day ; 
who, when /ar/#s was gone to his Repole, let in Cafivs at many little Po- 
ſterns. The City being taken, Dolobel/a commanded one of his People to 
cut off his Head, and carry it to Caſſius, to ſave his own : He obeyed in the 
firſt point, but after killed himſelf upon his Maſter's Body : Marſus like- 
wiſe ſlew himſelf. Cf/izs took an Oath from Dolobella's Army, plundered 
the Temples and Treaſuries of Zaodicea, _ todeath the principal Inhabi- 
tants, and taxed the reſt in vaſt Summs ; ſothat he reduced the City to ex- 
treme neceſſity. From Zaodicea, he took his March towards Zzypr, upon 
the News that Cleopatra was going with a great Fleet to-meet Czſar and 
Anthony. He hoped to hinder that Queen's Voyage, and torevenge him- 
{If of her : and indeed,. he was very deſirous to have fiezed upon #2 ypr, 
then oppreſſed with Famine, and disfurniſhed of Men of War, Aienus ha- 
ving lately drawnthence the four Legions. Andit is probable ſomething 
might have been done, but Brutus {ent for Caſſius in haſte, becauſe Ceſar and 
Anthony had paſſed the Ionian Sea. Thus Caſſius diverted from the Expedi- 
tion of Zzypt, of which he had great hopes, diſmiſſed the Parthians with 
Rewards, and ſent Ambaſſadors to their King, todemand a greater Succor ; 
which arriving after the Defeat, over-run Syria and the Neighbouring Pro- 
vinces, as far.as /onia, and foreturned., After this, having left his Nephew 
in ria with one Legion, he ſent his Horle before into Cappadocia ;, ſurpri- 
Zed Ariobarzanes, under pretence that he had deſerted C as, and defeated 
him, and brought to the General all his Treaſures and Proviſions which he 
had made ready for the War. T hoſe of Zarſ#s being divided into two Fa- 
Qtions, the one had firſt received Caſſius, and made him a Preſent of a 
Crown , the@other ſome time after payed the fame Honours to Dolobella ; 
and both acted in the Name of the Community : So that by having receiv- 
ed ſometimes one and ſometimes the other, they expoſed their Ciry to be 
puniſhed by both for their Inconſtancy ; andat laſt Caſivs, after Dolobella's 
death, taxed them in fifteen hundred Talents. They were already ſo poor, 
that they had-not wherewithal to pay this Summ ; but the Soldierscormen- 
tedthem with a thouſand Cruelties to make them find it : They ſold firſt 
all the Publick Goods ; then things conſecrated, even to the Ornaments of 
the Temples, and the Offerings had been made : Which yer amounting not 
tothe leaſt part of the Summ, the Magiſtrates fold the Free Perſons ; firſt 
the Maids and Children, rhen the Women and Old Men, who yielded but 
little ; and afterall, the Young Men, many of which flew themſelves. Ar 
taſt Ca7:s returning from Syr/2, had compaſſion on their miſery, and re- 
matted the Remainder of the Tax. Theſe were the Calamities wherewith 
Farſus and Z.aodicca were afflicted. 

: Caſſius 
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Caſſics and Brutas conſulting together what they were beſt to do ; Brutus 
was of Opinion they ſhould go into Macedon, and give Battel to the Enc- 
mics, who had forty Legions ; eight of which had already paſſed the Ioni- 
an Sca. Caſſizs judged on the contrary ; that the Enemy being ſo nume- 
rous were not to be dreaded, ſeeing they would ſcatter of themſelves for 
want of Proviſions ; and therefore, that it were better to begin the War 
with the Rhodians and Lycians, who held for the Enemies, and were very 
{trong in Shipping, left they ſhould fall into their Rear whilſt they were en- 
gaged with Ceſar and Anthony. This Opinion was followed , Brutus un- 
dertook the Lycians, and C2//ivs thoſe of Rhodes, where he had been-educa- 
ted, and had ſtudied thoſe Sciences taught in Greece. And becauſe he had 
to deal with People very expert in Sea-Fights, he fitted up all the Ships he 
had, manned them both with Sea-Men and Soldiers, andexerciſed them at 
Mynda, As for the Rhodians, the moſt prudent of them were fearful to 
come to Extremities with the Romans ; butthe People made inſolent with 
thoſe Victories, which they remembred to have gained againſt People, ro 
whom the Romans were no. ways comparable, were very glad of it; and 
began to ſetin order three and thirty of the beſt Veſſels they had. 'Howe- 
ver, they ſent Deputies to Cafſizs to deſire him not to contemn Rhodes, 
which had always revenged it ſelf on thoſe that had deſpiſed them : Nor to 
violate the Treaties between the Romans and the Rhodians, by which they 
had promiſed notto bear Arms one againſt the other. Thar if he found 
fault with them for refuling their Ships, they would ſend Deputies to the 
Senate ; and if the Senate ordered it, they would affiſt him with all their 
Forces, To this Cffizs made Anſwer, that now it was no-more time to 
niake uſ2of Wores, but Arms: That as' for thoſe Treaties which obliged 
them natto bear Arms one againſt another, they had firſt violated them by 
aſſiſting Dolobe!/a agvinſt him : That the ſame Treaties contained likewiſe a 
Promiſe of aſſiſting one the other ; and that when Caffivs demanded theirs, 
they mocked him with a pretence of ſending Deputies to the Senate, now 
diſperſed into all parts in their flight from thoſe Tyrants had made them- 
{elves Lords of the City ; Tyrants which he —__ puniſh as well as the 
Rhotians their Abettors, if they did not ſuddenly ſubmit themſelves. This 
Anſwer increaſed the fear of the Wiſe Men : But the'People ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be led by Alexander and HMnaſexss ; who encouraged them by put- 
tingthem in mind how 17ithridates, and before him Demetrizs, had in vain 
attempted Rhodes with far greater numbers of Shipping. Wherefore they 
made Alexander Prytane,. which is the-chief and moſt powerful Magiftrate 
of the City ; and AZaſeus they made Admiral. However, they again de- 
puted to Caſ/izs, Archelarns, under whom he had ſtudied the Greek Learn- 
ing ; who, as one that had lived familiarly with him, taking him by the 
hand, ſpoke thus. * 
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The Speech of Archelaus to Caſſius. 


Tl youthat love the Greeks, ruin a Greek City ; and that fight for Zi- 

berty, take it from Rhodes that is a Free City ? Are you emvious of 

the Glory of the Dorick Nation, which never yet was overcome ; or have you 
forgot thoſe Noble Stories you learnt at Rhodes, and at Rome it ſelf ? A+ 
Rhodes the mighty Ations the Rhodians, when; aſſaulted in their City, have 
done again(t a number of Kings ; and above all, againſt thoſe were thought in- 
vincible, Demetrius and Mithridates, for the Defence of that Liberty for 
which you ſay you are now in Arms ? At Rome, the important Services we 
hve done the Romans, eſpecially againſt King Antiochus ; the Monuments of 
which you may there behold engraven in Copper ? This I ſaytooblige you to conſt- 
der our Nation, the Honour of our City, its good Fortune which never yet a- 
bandoned it, its Aﬀettion to the Romans, and the Aſſiſtance it has offered them, 
But as to what may concern your ſelf, Caſſius 4 you ought particularly to bear 
ſome reſpeit to aCity wherein you have been educated, taught, cured of your Sick- 
neſff, and where you have a long time ſojourned, and that even in my School ; 
which makes me hope that the pains 7 have formerly took in inſtruiting you, will 
not prove unprofitable to my Country, in diſpenſing ber from engaging in « War 
with her Nurſling and Scholar 5 wherein of two things, one muſt be inevitable ; 
all the Rhodians muſt periſh, or Caſſius muſt. be overcome. 7 will add a little 
Counſel to the Requeſt 1 make you. ' Inthe important Affair wherein you are en- 
gaged for the Publick Good, take the Gods for the Guide of all your Actions ; 
thoſe Gods by which' you ſwore, when by Czlar's intermiſſion we laſt renewed the 
Alliance between us ; and after we had ſworn mutually, g ave hands in token of 
that Faith which ought to be kept, evento Enemies ; but with much more reaſon 
to Friends, and thoſe from whom we have. received our Education. Beſides, we 
ought not only to conſider the Gods, but alſo take care to preſerve our Reputation 
'for the ſake of Men ; for thoſe who violate Treaties are abhorred of all the 
Horld , and after heving once broke it, neither Friends nor Enemies have any 


more Relyance on their Mord, 


After theſe wordsthe Old Man kt not go his Hand, but wet i with his 
tearsz which Caſſius could not ſee without bluſhing : and yetat laſt he made 


this Anſwer. 


| .Caſins's Af to Archelaus. 


your ſelf ; and if you told them your thought, becauſe they did not believe 

w, 4 will revenge you. Now, it is manifeſt they have affronted me, firſt in re- 
fuſing that Aſſiſtance [ demanded, in which they have deſpiſed me , Me that 
have been bred and educated in their City. Secondly, In preferring Dolobella 
before me, who was neither fed wor bred there : And what is yet more odtous ;; 


whilſt Brutus, and Z, and all the reſt of the Senators that fly from "OR la- 
| our 


I, you diſſwaded not the Rhodians from afſronting me, you have affronted me 
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bour as you ſee to reſtore our Country to Liberty ; and that Dolobella and others, 
whoſe Party you favour, oppreſs it. Tou, Gentlemen of Rhodes, that are ſuch 
mighty Lovers of Liberty, you make a pretence that you will not concern your 
ſelves in our Civil Jars ; though this be no Civil War, ſince we pretend not 
to the Sovereignty. It is a declared War againſt T yrants, andthe Republick de- 
mands your Aſſiſtance ; you decline it by deſiring tobe left in Liberty, under co- 
lour that you have Alliance with the Romans, and yet have no compaſſion for ſo 
many Romans unjuſtly condemned to death, and proſcribed, with Confiſcation of 
their Goods ; feigning that you expect the Orders of the Senate, now ſo oppreſ- 
ſed, that it is in no power of defending it ſelf : Tet it is a long time ſince you re- 
cerved thoſe Orders by Decree, commanding all the Oriental Provinces to obey 
Brutus and 7, As for you, Archelaus, you ſet a great value upon the Services 
the Rhodtans have done us inthe increaſe of our Empire, and of whith you have 
received ample Recompence : But you ſay nothing to what you owe to our Aliſt- 
ance, now that we fieht for Liberty and the Safety of our Country ; though the 
Dorians, had we never had any Commerce together, ought to gain the Romans 
Friendſhip, defend from Oppreſſion the Roman Commonwealth. Jf without con- 
ſtdering any of theſe Reaſons, you ſtand upon the terms of Alliance made between 
ws by Julius Czſar, the Founder of the 7 yranny ; it expreſly ſays that the People 
of Rome and the People of Rhodes ſhall if one the other in neceſſity. Aſſiſt 
therefore the Romans in the Fxtremity wherein they now are ; Caſſius ſu1- 
mons you to it according to the terms of he Treaty : He is a Roman, and 
Commander over the Romans, authorized by Decree, which commands all the 
People of the Faſt to recerve his Orders : Prutus requires the Execution of the 
ſame Decree ; and Pompey too, appointed by the Senate to the > ooo ny 
of Sea Afﬀairs. Add to theſe the Prazers of all the Senators who are eſcaped, 
part to Brutus and me, and part to Pompey ; though by the Treaty the 
Rhodi ans are to help any ſingle Roman that calls to them for Aid. But if you 
take not us either for Pretors, or ſo much as for Romans ;, but treat us like 
Strangers or Fugitives, or as the Tyrants call us, for condemned Men ; you 
have indeed no Alliance with us, but with the People of Rome : But we Str an- 
gers that are not comprehended in this Treaty, will make Har upon you till you 
pay us an abſolute Submiſſion: 


After this Anſwer Caſſius diſmiſſed Archelans with much Civility : And 
after his Return AMexander and MMnaſeus, the Commanders of the Rhodians 
went to Myndus with their three and thirty Ships, toout-btave Caf/ivs ; and 
it may be- too, they had ſome hopes of Victory, the: remembrance how 
they dealt with 27:ithridates near this place begetting thoughts in them that 
they might now likewiſe come off with ſucceſs. The firſt day they were 
fatisfied with ſhewing their skill at the Oar, and ſoreturned to Grnidus : 
The next day they came again reſolved to fall upon Cafius Fleet : The Ro- 
mans wondring at their boldneſs, weighed, and went to meet them ; and 
now they fought bravely on both ſides. The Rhodians by nimble rowing 
hither and thither, with their lighter Veſſels charged the Romans ſome- 
times in the Bow, and ſometimes on the Broad-ſide ; but when the Romans 
could grapple with them, they fought with them hand tohand, as it upon 
firm Ground. At laſt, Caſſius having a greater number of Ships than the 
Enemy, ſurrounded them in that manner, that they could no more turn a- 
bout in that nimble manner as before ; bur if charging the Romans a Head, 
they went preſently off again, (hey muſt needs come to dammage, being 


cloſely blocked up : And the Rhodian Prows not being able to mo the 
rong; 
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ſtrong built Roman Ships, whereas the Roman gave ſhrewd {hocks when- 
ever they joyned Board and Board to the lighter Rhodians. So that at laſt 
they had three Ships taken with all their Gang, and two ſunk , the reſt eſca- 
ped to Rhodes, but in an ill condition ; and the Romans retreated to Ayn- 
dus, wherethey refitted ſeveral of their Ships that had come to dammage, 
Such was the Succels of the Sea-fight between the Komans and Rhodians 


- near Myndns ; where Caſſius was not in perlon, but beheld it from the top 


of a Hill. After he had refitted his Ships, he came to Zoryma, a Fort ſtan- 
ding upon the Continent, but by the Sea fide, and belonging to the Rhodi- 
ans. From hence he tranſported his Land Army, commanded by Faris 
and Zentulus, upon Ships of Burthen into the Ifland ; and himſelf with 
fourſcore Galleys, went and anchored near the City, beſieged now by Sea 
and Land ; where he for ſome time remained without doing any thing, in 
hopes the Enemy would ſubmit : But they charged him as fiercely as at 
firlt - and again with the loſs of two _ found themſelves inveſted on 
all ſides. The Walls were immediately lined round with Soldiers, to de- 
fend themſelves from Fanins, who at the ſame time ſtormed the City by 
Land ; and from C//ius, who approached with his Fleet and all things ne- 
ceſlary for an Attack, For forekeing he ſhould ſtand in need of them, he 
had brought along Towers of Wood ready framed ; which were ſoon ſet 
together and mounted. Thus Rhodes, after the ill ſucceſs of two Fights, 
was beleagured by Sea and Land ; unprepared to ſuſtain a Storm, as is u- 
ſual in unexpeQed Surprizes ; ſothatin all likelihood the Enemy would in 
a ſhort time become Maſter of it, either by Force or Famine. The moſt 
prudent of the Inhabitants had no doubt of it ; and were alrcady capitula- 
ting with Farius and Zemtaulrs, when they were all aſtoniſhed to ſee Caſſins 
with the choiceſt of his Forces in the midlt of the City, without perceiving 
any Violence, or that he had made uſe of any Scaling Ladders. Many 
thought, and not without reaſon, that ſome of his Friends in the City had 0- 
pened him the Wickets to fave it from Plunder, or before it ſhould be forced 
yield for want of Proviſions. Rhodes being thus taken, Cafſivs ſeated him- 
ſelf in a Tribunal, upon which was fixed a Spear, as if he had taken the Ci- 
ty by Force : and having drawn up his Army to a ſtand, he publiſhed a 
Proclamation forbidding the Soldiers to plunder or commit any violence 
upon pain of death. Atter which he called by name about fifty of the Inha- 
bitants of Rhodes, whom he put todeath ; and five and twenty others which 
abſented themſelves, he condemned to Baniſhment. In concluſion, he 
{ſpoiled all the Temples, and all the Publick Places of all the Riches, and of 
all the Gold and Silver which he could find ; and moreover, commanded 
every particular Perſon to bring in all he had at a prefixed day ; with 
threats to put to death thoſe that concealed any thing, and pronule to re- 
ward the Informer with the tenth Penny it he were Free, and with Liber- 
ty if he were a Slave. At firſt many ventured __ Concealments, ima- 
g1ning the threats would not be executed with ſeverity ; but when they 
{aw the Reward given to the Informers, they grew fearful, and requeſted 
that the time might be prolonged ; which being granted, ſome = up 
their Money from under Ground, others drew it up out of Wells, others 
out of Sepulchres ; ſo that they brought much greater quantitics than be- 
fore. To ſuch calamity was rhe City of Rzodes reduced, in which Zucias 
Varns was left Governor. Caſſius extraordinarily well ſatisfied to have ta- 
ken it info ſhort a time, and to get withal ſo much Money, gave Command 
to all the other Provinces to pay him inten Years Tribute ; which was rea- 
dily performed. Mean time a report was brought that Cleopatra wy a 
mighty 
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mighty Fleet, and great Warlike Preparations were at Sea togojoyn Ceſar 
_ Anthony : for having formerly underhand favoured their Party for old 
Ceſar's fake, ſhe now openly declared her {elf for the fear ſhe ſtood in of 
Caſſius. Wherefore he cauled 4Zurcus toembark with the beſt Legion he 
had, and ſome Archers ; and in ſixty Ships ſent him to Peloponneſus, giving 
him Order to poſt himſelf about 7erarzs ; from whence himſelf had taken 
off all the Cattel and other Proviſions in the Peninſula; 


We will now relate the Exploits of Brutus in Zycia : But here it will like- 
wiſe be neceſſary to look a little back, the better to revive the remembrance 
of things. After that he had received from Apuleius thoſe Forces he had, 
with ſixteen thouſand Talents ; and gathered in the Tributes of fa, he 
came to Beotia : Where the Senate having given him order toemploy this 
Money for his preſent Neceſhities, with the Command of the Armies in 
Macedon and Illyria ,, Fentidins, his Predeceſſor in the Government of this 
laſt Province, delivered up to him three Legions, whereof the Illyrian Ar- 
my was compoſed. He took at the ſame time one from Caius, Anthony's 
Brother, whom he found in his Government ; and after raiſed four Lefjions 
more of new Troops. All which together, made eight Legions ; among 
which were many of Ceſar's Veterans, and great numbers of Macedonians, 
whom he cauſed to be exerciſed in the Roman Diſcipline : And all this 
without comprizing his Horſe, which were in no ſmall numbers ; and his 
Light-armed Foot, and Archers. Whilſt he was endeavouring to raiſe Men, 
and gather up Money, there appeared an Adventure to him from part of 
ZiPace, A King of that Country being ſlain by his Enemies, Polemocratia 
his Widdow, who was fearful for her Son, came to Brutus ; recommending 
her Infant to him, anddclivering into his hands the Treaſures of her dead 
Husband. He ſent the Infant to the Cyzicenians, to take care of him till he 
had leiſure to go and reſtore him to his Kingdom : But finding in thoſe 
Treaſures a prodigious quantity of Gold and Silver, he cauſed it tobe coyn- 
ed into Mony. When at the Conterence with Caſſius they had agreed to- 
- gether, that before all other things they would make War upon the Lycians 
and the Rhodians ; he undertook to fall upon the Lycians, by the Siege of 
the City of Xanthrs. The Inhabitants pulled down their Suburbs, leſt Bru- 
tus ſhould lodge in them, or out of them furniſh themſelves with Materials 
for the Seige: And fortifying their City, defended themſelves by the fa- 
vour of a Ditch fifty Foot deep, and proportionably broad ; in ſo much that 
thoſe on either ſide could do each other no hurt, unleſs with Slings or Ar- 
rows ; for they ſtood as if parted by a deep River. Brutus reſolving to fill 
this Ditch, cauſed Mantelets to be made to ſecure his Men's Approach, and 
divided the Work by night and day amongſt the whole Army ; beginning 
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to labour in good earneſt, cauſing Materials to be with all _ brought | 


from far, andomitting nocare or diligence neceſſary on ſuc 
In ſhort, though at firſt it ſeemed likely that either the Enemies would hin- 
der the Work ; or, atleaſt, that it would take up ſome Months time ; yet 
it was finiſhed in few days, and Brutus found himſelf at the Foot of the 
Wall ; where he cauſed his Machines to be raiſed, and the Gates ſtormed by 
his Foot, continually releived by freſh Companies ſent one after another. 
Yet for all this did the Beſieged, though almoſt all tired aut, and the moſt 
wounded, defend themſelves as long as their Walls ſtood. There was al- 
ready ſome Breaches made, and their Towers were all ſhattered ; when 
Brutus well foreſeeing what would happen, gave over the Storm at the 
Gates, and cauſed his Men to retreat from the Aſfault. Whereupan, the 
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an occaſion. 
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Inhabitants imagining this Retreat proceeded from the Negligence or 
Cowardile of the Befiegers, made a Sally by night upon their Enemies with 
Torches in their hands. The Romans, who expeCted them, running inu 
on them, they took their flight towards the Gates, which thoſe that had 
the Guard of ſhut, for fear leſt their Enemies ſhould enter with them ; {ſo 
thatthere happened a great Slaughter. Some time after thoſe that remain- 
ed in the City fallyed out at Noon day ; and having beaten off the Guards, 
fired all the Machines. The Gates being left open becauſe of the misfor- 
tune that happened before, there entred with the Inhabitints about two 
thouſand Romans ; and as the reſt were thronging in afterthem, the Port- 
cullis all on a ſuddain fell upon them ; whether by order of the Xanthians, 
or that the Ropes that held them broke. Thus of the Romans that had en- 
gaged themſelves too far, ſome were loſt, and the reſt found themſelves in- 
cloſed, not being able'to lift up the Portcullis for want of Cordage : ſo rhat 
knocked down from above by the Xanthians inthoſe narrow Streets, the 
with much difficulty gained the Publick Place, which was not far off; 
where ſtill extremely tormented with the Arrows ſhot at them : and ha- 
ving*neither Bows nor Arrows, they retreated into the Temple of Sarpe- 
don, for fear of being at laſt over-preſſed.by the multitude. Mean while the 
Romans troubled, and fearful for thoſe ſhut within the City, attempted all 
ways poſſible to relieve them: And Brutus went from Quarter to Quarter, 
to encourage his Soldiers z but they could not break open the Gates, almoſt 
covered over with Bars of Iron ; and their Ladders and Towers of Wood. 
were burnt. Notwithſtanding, ſome applyed themſelves to make gew 
Ladders ; others raiſed Perches, Forks and other pieces of Timber againſt 
the Walls to {ſerve inſtead of Ladders ; others faſtned Iron Hooks upon 
Ropes, caſt them over the Battlements ; and when they catched hold, climb- 
ed up by help of the Rope. The Oenandes, Neighbours and Enemies to 
the Xanthians ; and therefore now ſerving under Brutus, began to ſcramble 
up the Rocks and Precipices, where the Romans with much pain followed 
them ; and though many tumbled back, yet ſome gained the Wall, and 0- 
pened alittle Gate, before which was a Paliſade of very ſharpStakes, over 
which ſome of the braveſt, aſſiſted by thoſe already within, paſſed : So that 
now being a conſiderable number, they attempted to break open a great 
Gate, which was not on the inſide lined with Bars of Iron ; to which effe&t 
thoſe without laboured likewiſe. The Xanthians were at the ſame time 
fighting with thoſe ſhut up in the Temple of Sarpedor, who made a great 
noiſe ; which made thoſe who both within and without were endeavouring 
to break open the Gate to make one great puſh for all ; which effeQing their 
buſineſs, they about Sun-ſetentred pell mell into the Town, ſhouting out as 
loud as they could, that thoſe in the Temple might hear them. The Ci 
being taken, the Inhabitants retreated to their Houſes ; where they {lew al 
thoſe they loved beſt, who of themſelves came to offer themſelves up to 
death. Brutus hearing the cries and groans which this fury cauſed through- 
out the City, thought the Soldiers had been plundering ; and by Proclama- 
tion forbad it : Bnt when he underſtood the true cauſe, he had compaſſion 
of People {o fond of their Liberty, and ſent to offer them Compoſition : but 
they with Darts and Arrows drove back thoſe that came to ſpeak with them; 
and after having ſlain all their Domeſticks, and layd their Bodies upon 
Piles, they fer themon fire, and then ſlaying themſelves, they burnt with 
the reſt. Brutus preſerved from the flame all the Temples he could, and 
took Priſoners only a tew Slaves, and about one hundred and fifty Virgins 
and Women who had no Men to kill them, And this was the third wo 
” [nec 
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the Xanthians were deltroyed for defence of their Liberty : for being be- 
ing beſieged by Harpalus the Median, Lieutenant to Cyrus, they chole ra- 
ther to die than yield, andtheir City ſerved them for a common Tomb ; 
which Harpa!ns put not himſelf to the trouble tohinder. And under Ae- 
xander, the Son of Philip, they fell under the like misfortune ; refuſing to 
ſubmit to that Conqueror of ſo many Nations. 


_ ' From Panthns, Brutus went down to Patara, which ſeemed to be the 
Port of the Xanthians ; inveſted the City, ſummoned the Inhabitants to 
ſurrender, under the penalty of being treated like their Neighbours : And 
the better to perſwade them, Daoues before them Priſoners of Xaxthys ; 
who making a Recital of their Miſery, exhorted them to be wiſer. The 
Patarans making no Anſwer, Brutns gave them the reſt of that day to con- 
ſider of it, and retreated. The next morning he returned before the 
place ; when the Inhabitants cryed out from the Walls, that they were rea- 
dy to follow his Orders, and.opened to him the Gates. Being entred, he 
neither put to death nor baniſhed Perſon, but cauſed be brought to him all 
the Publick Mony of the City ; and commanded likewiſe every particular 
perſon to bring in what he had, under the ſame Penalties and the ſame Re- 
wards as Caſſins, after the taking of Rhodes, had decreed to the Concealers 
and Informers : which was exerciſed ſo punQually, that there was not a 
Concealer, ſave one who was accuſed by his Slave. After this Traytor 
had ſheweg to the Centurion that was ſent, the place where the Mony was 
hid, as they carried away all the Family before Brutzs, the Maſter ſaid not 
a word ; buthis Mother followed crying out, to ſave his life, thar it was 
ſhe that had hid it. Upon which the Slave, . without being asked, fay- 
ing, that the Mother lyed, for that it was her Son himſelf had hid it, Brz- 
tus praiſing the Son's filence and the Mother's affeCtion to her Son, ſent 
them away with their Mony without any Puniſhment ; but for the Slave 
that would have deſtroyed both Maſter and Miſtreſs, he cauſed him to be 
hanged: At the ſametime Zeztulns ſent to Anariac, which is a Port of the 
Myrians, broke the Chain which croſſed over the Port ; wentup to 271ra, 
which was ſurrendred to him by the Inhabitants ; and after having taken 
their Mony, as was done at Patara, returned to Brutus : whither came 
the Lycian Deputies, promiſing him to ſerve him and affift him to the ut- 
moſt of their power. He impoled on them a certain Tribute, ſent back to 
Aanthus all the Free People, gave order to the Lycian People to meet him 
at Abydos'; whither having ſent his own Ships, he marched himſelf by 
Land, thereto wait for Caf/ius, who was to come from 7ozi4, that they 
might together paſs over to Sffos. Mean while Murcns, who had poſted 
himſelf about Peloporneſus, with deſign to engage Queen Cleopatra's Fleet if 
ſhe paſſed that way z underſtanding that ſhe had been driven by Storms up- 
on the Coaſts of /ybia, and that ſome of her Wracks were brought as far 
as Lacedemon ; ſhe her elf being ſurprized by Sickneſs, being torced to 
make her Retreat into £2 ypt ; he,that he might not loſe time,and do nothing 
with ſo great a number of Ships, crofſed overto Brunduſinm ; where he ferz- 
ed upon the Iſland that makes a part of the Harbor ; from whence he hin- 
dred the Remainder. of the Enemy's from being tranſported over into 7- 
cedon, or Proviſions to be carried to thoſe were there. But Anthony belieg- 
ed him with thoſe few long Ships he had ; raiſing to this purpoſe Towers 
upon Rafts of Timber, whulit he made his Companies, one = another, 
go aboard the Ships of Burthen , and taking the opportunity of the 
Wind off Shore (for fear of being ſurprized in their paſſage by AZurcns 
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Fleet) put out to Sea. Yethe found that this Seige would prove very pain- 
ful ; wherefore he called Ceſar to his Aſſiſtance, who was now fighting 
with Pompey on the Sicilian Sea for S:cily it ſelf. But it 15 neceſſary that [ 
fay ſomething of this Pompey, the youngeſt of the Children of the grear 
Pompey. 


After thathis Brother was killed in Sai, Ceſar deſpiſed himas a young 
Man, unexperienced and incapable of attempting any great matter : and 
indeed, he was retreated towards the Ocean, at the Head of a few High- 
way-Men, with whom he rambled the Country, not known tobe Pompey. 
But at laſt a greater number of Vagabonds joyning with him, ſeeing him- 
ſelf Commander of pretty conſiderable Forces ; and declarin himſe1f for 
Pompey's Son, all the Soldiers who had ſerved under his Father or under 
his Brother, and had neither Employ nor certain Reſidence, came to him 
asto their General. Arabion likewiſe came from frica after having been 
expelled his Father's Eſtates, as we have heretofore ſaid. The name of 
Pompey ſoon ſpread it ſelf through all Spazn, the greateſt of the Roman Pro- 
vinces : And he ſhewed himſelt ſometimes in one place, ſometimes in ano- 
ther ; yet notdaring to adventure a Battel with Ce/ar's Lieutenants. When 
all AP 4 things were known at Rome, C. Ceſar ſent Carinas and greater For- 
ces todefeat Pompey : But he with his flying Army fell upon Carinas whert 
leaſt looked for, and then made his Retreat to places of Security , for he 
had already got ſome Towns, both imall and great. Wherefore Ceſar 
ſent to ſucced Carinas, Aſinins Pollio ; who made no farther Advances than 
his Predeceſſor had done : And Cz/ar being dead, the Senate recalled Pom- 
pey z whocame thereupon to Marſilia, toattend what courſe the Aﬀairs of 
the City would take. Afterwards the Superintendence of Sea-Afﬀairs be- 
ing given to him, with the ſame Power that formerly his Father had; in- 
ſtead of returning to the City, he went and gathered together ſuch Ship- 


ing as he found in ſeveral Ports ; and with a conſiderable Fleet ſet Sail 

om Spain. Arthe beginning of the Triumvate helanded in Sicily ; where 
Bithynicus, who was Governor, refuſing tofſurrender to him the Govern- 
ment, he beſieged him in the Iſle ; till fuch time as Firtivs and Phanins, 
Proſcripts, who eſcaped, perlwaded Bithynicas to yield to Pompey. Thus 
he ſoon beheld himfelf extremely powerful in Sicily ; Maſter of a great 
number of Ships, of an Iſland commodious for /taly, and of a mighty Ar- 


my ; compoſed as well of the People he had at fiſt, as thoſe which the 
Proſcripts brought him, Free Men and Slaves, or which came to him from 
thoſe Cities of /taly decreed by the Triumvirs for a Reward of their Sol- 
diers after the ViQtory ; for the Inhabitants of thoſe Cities abhorred nothing 
more than the name of that Vidtory.- Wheretore, they ſecretly oppoſed it 
all they could poſſible ; forſaking their Country, which they now held 
no more for their Country ; and retreating to Pompey, who was their 
Neighbour, and now in the eſteem of all the World. Beſides, he had Sea. 
men, Africans and Spaniards, very expert Men ; fo that he wanted neither 
Officers, nor Soldiers, nor Ships, nor Mony. Cz/ar having notice of theſe 
things, ſent away Salvidienus with his Fleet, to go drive Pompey out of S:ci- 
ly, as if it had been an eaſie thing ; and himſelf followed with his Land- 
Army through 7taly, to Rhegium, where he had ordered the Navy to meet 
him. But Pompey met Salvidienus witha great Fleet, and engaged him in 
the Entrance of the Streights, near S:y//a. Pompey's Ships were the nimbl- 
eſt, and his Sea-men the moſt skilful ; whereas the Roman. Veſlels were 
heavy, and therefore not fo yare in working : Beſides, the Sea, which was 


very 
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very boyſterous in the place where they fought, was leſs troubleſome to 
Pompey's Sea-men, who were uſed toit, than to Sa/vidienus's, who perhaps 
had never paſt that Strait ; and therefore were not able to keep any fted- 
dy courſe, for they could neither row nor ſtere. Towards Evening Salvi- 
dienus firſt retreated, and Pompey drew off ſoon after. The loſs of Ships 
was equal : Salvidienus refitted his Ships in a Port called Balara, nigh unto 
the place where they fought, and whither he at firſt retired ; and Ceſar be- 
ing arrived in thoſe Quarters, gave his promiſe tothole of Rh:gium and /;- 
bone, that he would except their Cities from the number of thoſe which 
were to be given in reward to his Soldiers ; which they were ſorely afraid 
of, becauſe they lay ſo nigh the Strait of Sicily. 


Thereupon, Anthony having ſent in haſte for him, he embarked for Bruy- 
duſuwm ; leaving Sicily onthe Right Hand, and referring to another Seaſon 
the reducing of that Iſland, and the War againſt Pompey. Aurcus having 
intelligence of his coming, that he might not be ſurrounded by Ceſar's and 
Anthony's Powers, at once quitted Brundvſium, to goand watch in their paſ- 
ſage for thoſe Ships of Burthen that carried the Enemy's Army to Macedo. 
They were convoyed by Gallies ; but the fair Wind contributed more to 
their Security than their Convoy. Afwrcus troubled toſee his hopes fruſtra- 
ted, watched once more toſurprize them as they returned empty ; but both 
then, andafterwards, when they were loaden again with more Forces, they 
eſcaped him with full Sails, till the whole Army, together with Ceſar and 
Anthony, were got over. Though 4urcas believed Fortune oppoſite to his 
deſigns, yet he ſtayed till in his Poſtto hinder, as muchas in himlay, the 
tranſportation of Ammunitions, Proviſions, or the new raiſed Forces. Thi- 
ther, as to a convenient place, came to joyn Forces with him Domitius eAZ- 
nobarbus, ſent by Caſſius and Brutus with fifty other Ships, one Legion, and 
fome Archers : For becaule the Enemy could have but frnull ſtore of Provi- 
ſions elſewhere, they thought it a matter of importance to hinder tlie tranſ. 
portation of any out of Zaly : And indeed, urcus and eAfnobarbas with 
one hundred and thirty long Ships or Gallies, a great number of ſmaller 
Veſſels, anda conſiderable Army, did very much annoy Ceſar and Antho- 
ny by —_— 7 Paſſage. Mean while Ceditizs and Vorbanus, whom 
the Triumvirs had ſent before into Macedon with eight Legions ; having 
from Macedon, advanced by way of the Mountains, towards 7hrace ; after 
fifteen hundred Furlongs March, were got beyond the Ph:lippi”s, and went 
and ſeized upon the Strait of Zorpides and Szlapees, in the Eſtates of Ra- 
ſeupolis, which were then the only known Paſſages from Zurope to Aſia. 
And this was the firſt ſtop that preſented it ſelf to Brutus and Caſſius, who 
were croſſed over from Abidos to Seftos. This Raſcupolis and Raſcus, his 
Brother, Princes of the Blood-Royal of Zhrace, and Sovereigns of a certain 
Country, were of different Parties ; and with a thouſand Horſe each, Ra/- 
cus held for Anthony, and Raſcupolis for Brutus and Caſſius. When there- 
fore Caſſis.and Brutus informed themſelves of the Ways, Raſcupolis told 
them that the Ways of Ana and Aaronia were the greateſt Road, and the 
ſhorteſt and moſt ordinary Way to go to the Straits of Sa/apees, then pol- 
ſeſſed by rhe Enemies ; and that tofetch a turn about the March would be 
thrice as long, and very difficult. Upon this Advice, they judging that 
the Enemy had not ſeized upon the Poſt, ſo much to cut off their paſſage, 
as that thereby they might have the greater conveniency of forraging and 
fetching Proviſions out of Zhrace than Macedon, they ſet forward on the 
way of A:na and Maronia, and from thence went to Zyſimachia and Cardia, 
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which ſerve as Gates tothe Neck of the Thracian Cherſoreſus, from whence 
the next day they came to the Black Gult. Here they muſtered their Ar- 
mies, and found they had nineteen Legions, nine for Caf/izs, and eight for 
Brutus, which were not quite full, and two which they diſtributed into the 
others to make them complete, ſo that the whole amounted to about four- 
ſcore thouſand Foot z as for Cavalry Brutus had four thouſand Gaul and 
* Lufitanian Horſe, and two thouſand Thracians, Illyrians, Parthians and 
Theſlalians, and Caſſius had two thouſand Spaniards and Gauls, and four 
thouſand Archers on Horſeback, Arabians, Medes and Parthians, beſides 
the Kings and Tetrarchs of the Galatians in a, who brought with them 
g00d itore of Foot, and five thouſand Horſe. 'Thele were the Forces Bru 
zus and Caſſins had at the Black Gulf, and with which they fought the Bat-" 
tel, the remainder of their Forces being employed upon other Afﬀairs. 
The Army _ here purged with the uſual Ceremonies, they payed what 
they had promiſed to thoſe who had not yet receivedit ; for they had taken 
a courſe not to want Money, becauſe indeed they ſtood in need of it, to 
gain by force of gifts the hearts of the Soldiers, and eſpecially of the Yete- 
rans who had born Arms under C.Ce/ar, for fear leſt at the fight or name of 
his Son they ſhould change their minds. Beſides they thought it conveni-. 
ent the Army ſhould be ſpoke too ; and at the ſame time cauſed to be e- 
rected a great Tribunal, whereon the Generals with the Senators 
only being mounted, and all the Army as well their own Forces 
as the Auxiliaries, drawn round about them, they took great delight 
to view one another. The Commanders began to take heart, and to hope 
well inthe great number of their Soldiers, and rhe Soldiers began to grow 
in love with their Commanders, for there is nothing unites hearts {6 
much as common hopes. Now becauſe there was a great noiſe made by ſo 
vaſt a multitude, filence was commanded by ſound of the Trumpet, and 
then Caſſizs, who was the elder of the two, advancing ſomewhat out of 
his place, ſpoke in this manner : 


T he Oration of Caſſius. 


T Hat danger which is common to us, Fellow Soldiers, obliges us to 

« be faithful one toanother, beſides that you are farther engaged 
«by receiving the Donative we had promiſed you, which ought to beger 
«<a belief in you that we will keep our words with you for the future, and 
* you ought to hope for a happy ſucceſs of this War from your own va- 
*lour, from our ConduQ, and trom the Generoſity of theſe great Men of 
*the Senate, whom you ſee here ſitting. We have as you well know 
*great ſtore of Munitions, Proviſions, Arms, Money, Ships, and many 
* Provinces and Kingdoms, which declare for us. Wherefore we need not 
* make uſe of words to exhort to reſolution and concord thoſe whom com- 
* mon defence and intereſt obliges. As forthe Calumnies which our two 
* Enemies caſt upon us, you know them, and 'tis that knowledge binds 
*you fo firmly to our Party : yet I ſhall be well content to give you this 
* day an accountof our Aftions, that you may the more clearly underſtand, 
* never was any War more honeſt and juſt than this we are now going up- 
*o0n. By ſerving with you under Ceſar in many Wars, in ſome of which 


«we likewiſe commanded, we contributed to his Greatnels, .and therefore 
CC qo. 
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* were always his Friends, that no Man may think we attempted his lifz 
* out of any particular grudge. Peace being made, as he was Criminal, he 
© ought to have been accuſed, not by us who were his Friends, and whom 


© he had raiſed to Honours in the City, but by the Laws, and by the Com-. 


© mon-wealth ; but becauſe neither the Laws, nor the Determinations of 
* the Senate, nor the Decrees of the People were now any more of any 
* account, but he had thrown down all thoſe things inſtituted by our Fore- 
<« fathers, when they expelled Kings, and ſwore never again to ſuffer the 
* Regal Power, we being their Succeflors have prevented the violation 
* of their Oath, we have diverted from our ſelves, and caſt off from our 
* own Heads thoſe imprecations they pronounced, by not ſuffering one 
* Man, though ſo much our Friend and BenefaQtor, to be longer Maſter of 
* the Treaſures and Forces of the Republick, or have. the diſpoſe of all 
© Dignities and Governments, to the ſhame of the Senate and Roman Peo- 
* ple: or in ſhort, change the Laws according to his fancy, uſurping over 
* the People and Senate and abſolute power and Sovereign Authority , pol: 
< ſibly in thoſe times you did not make ſufficient refleQtons on theſe things, 
* but regarded only in him the quality of Generaliffimo. But now you may 
* better underſtand what I ſay, by what particularly concerns you; you 
*are of the People, during War you obey your General, and in Peace 
* have therighr of giving your vote. The Senate firſt deliberates all mat- 
© ters, that youmay not be deceived, but it is you, who in your Aſſemblies, 
* either by Tribes or Centuries create Conluls, Tribunes of the People, 
** Pretors, who give Sovereign Sentences, and decree to us either Rewards 
* or Puniſhments, according as we have well or ill behaved our ſelves in 
* our Charges. Thus for giving to every Man according tohis deſert, our 
* Empire owes to youits felicity ; and when you diſtribute honours to thoſe 
* deſerve them, they have likewiſeto you a particular obligation. *T'was 
< by this very power you made S$zpiv Conſul, to whom in teſtimony of his 
* valour you gave the ſirname of African, by this you created annual Tri- 
< bunes of the People, who had power to oppole the Senate, when it was 
* neceſſary for your advantage. But what need I relate things, your ſelves 
* ſo well know: Since Ceſar made himſelf Maſter of the Common-wealth, 
* you have not by your Votes nominated any Magiſtrate, neither Pretor, 
*nor Conſul, nor Tribune of the People, you have given no perſon a teſti- 
* monial of his Virtue, nor have had the power to grant him any reward. 
© In ſhort, no perſon is obliged to you, neither for his Government, nor 
” __O__ given inhis behalf ; and whatis yet more worthy of com- 
* paſſion, you have not been able to ſecure from outrage the Tribunes of 
* the People, who are your gorngr Magiſtrates, and whom by your 
* Decree you have declared ſacred and inviolable. But thoſe inviolable 
« perſons you have beheld infamouſly degraded from a ſacred Dignity, 
"y ,woar of of a ſacred Habit, without any legal trial, by the command of 
*a ſingle perſon, and that for maintaining your rights, and declaring their 
* indignation againſt thoſe who would have given him the Title of King. 
© The Senate ſulſered it With regret for your ſakes only ; for the Office of 


* Tribune belongs to the People, and not to the Senate. Butnot having 


*the power to accuſe, or bring tojudgment this Man, becauſe of the great 


« Armies whereof he made himſelf Maſter, to the prejudice of the Roman 
« People, to whom they belonged, we applyed the only-remedy left for the 
« chafing away the Tyranny, by conſpiring all together againſt his perſon ; 
* for it was requiſite this Aﬀair ſhould be afſented to by all honeſt Men, 


* though it were executed but by a few. And immediately after the _ 
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* the Senate declared it done by common deliberation, when they forth- 
« with propoſed us rewards as for having ſlain a Tyrant. But 2zthony op- 
« poſing itunder pretence of appeaſing the tumult, and we our ſelves not 
« deſiring apy greater reward than the ſervice of our Country, they were 
© not ordered becauſe they would not defame Czſar, being content to have 
* thrown down the Tyranny. However, they decreeda general Indemni- 
© ty, with prohibitions to all perſons of agg ws in form of Juſtice for 
«th ation done; and a {mall"tirae after, becaule 4thony incenſed the 
© multitude againſt us by his Orations, -the ſame Senate gave to us 
© the greateſt Provinces of the Empire, with the command of Armies, and 
* 2nabſolute power over all their Territories from the Ionian Sea to Syria ; 
© was it to puniſh usas Villains and Murderers, that they thus honoured 
* us With the ſacred Purple, with Rods and Axes? "Twas for the ſame 
* reaſons they recalled from Baniſhment the young Pompey, who had no 
<* hand in the Conſpiracy, but only was the Son of that | wa Pompey who 
* firſt took up Arms for the Common-wealth, and did in ſome meaſure op- 
* poſe the Tyranny, by concealing himſelf in Sai”. That they ordered 
* the value of his Father's Eſtate ſhould be payed him out of the publick 
* Monies: that they made him Admiral over all Seas, to the end, that 
* having a love for the Common-wealth he might not be without com- 
*mand. After all theſe, can you deſire moreample teſtimonies to incline 
*you to a belief, that the Senate knew and approved our ACtion, unleſs 
* poſſibly you expeCtthey themſelves ſhould tell you ſo; but they will tell 
*'t you, and with telling it you reward your ſervices, as ſoon as they ſhall 
<* haveagainattained the power of ſpeaking, and giving rewards. For you 
* know in what condition the Senators Afﬀairs ſtand at preſent, they are 
* proſcribed without any form of Juſtice, their Goodsare confiſcated, and 
* withouthearing them ſpeak they are {lain in their Houſes, in the Streets, 
*in the Temples, by the Soldiers, by their Slaves, by their Enemies; they 
* are dragged out of their Coverts, and hunted from place to place, that 
* they may have no way toeſcape. Wenever were uſed to bring our E- 
* nemies Heads into the place, but only their Arms, and the Prows of their 
« Ships: now they expoſe there the Heads-of the Conſuls, Pretors, Trt- 
©* bunes of the People, Roman Knights, and reward thoſe commit ſuch 
« Villanies. For *tis a dreadful diſorder. The enmities which have a long 
*time layn hid, now declare themſelves openly, and many of the Pro- 
" —_— periſh by the private hatred of their Wives, Children, Freed Men 
* and Slaves, ſo many cruelties has this Plague occaſioned in the City, to 
* which the Triumvirs gave the firſt examples, by proſcribing their Bro- 
*thers, their Uncles and their Tutors. *Tis ſaid, that Rome formerly be- 
* came a Prize to the moſt Barbarous Nations uponearth ; but the Gauls 
* cutoff no Heads, nor abuſed not dead Bodies, nor were troubled that 
* their Enemies fled, or hid themſelves : and we our ſelves in all the Cities 
*we have taken, have neither ated, nor heard that ever were acted the 
* leaſt of thoſe cruelties which are now ated, not in a vulgar City, but in 
* the Miſtreſs of the World, by Magiſtrates created to reform and reſtore 
*the Common-wealth. Was ever the like committed by 7arquiz, who 
* only for aCting a violence upon a Woman he loved, was driven out of 
* Rome by our Fore-fathers, and for that ſole Aftion the Royalty aboliſhed ? 
*yetafter all this, Citizens, we are treated as execrable perſons by the Tr1- 
<* umvirs, who ſay they revenge the death of Ceſar, by proſcribing perſons 
* who were not in the City when he was ſlain, {JF yr whom you lee 


* here, who were only proſcribed for their Riches, or Birth, or atteQtion 
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* tothe Common-wealth. Why was Pompey proſcribed with us, he who 
« wasin Spa/n at the time of the ation, unleſs it be becauſe he isa Son to a 
« Father that loved the Common-wealth ; becauſe the Senate recalled him 
* and gave him the Admiralty, therefore the Triumvirs judged him wor- 
* thy of Proſcription ? Were the Women contederate inthe Conſpiracy, 
© thoſe whom they have taxed with ſuch immenſe Contributions? Had 
«* the People committed any crime, for the puniſhment of which they had 
* reaſon to commandevery Man that was worth above a hundred thouſand 
* Drams to make Declaration of it, under a penalty, if he failed. And 
« yet withall theſe cruelties, all theſe exaCtions, they have not been able to 
* raiſe Money to pay that Donative they promiſed to thoſe Soldiers that 
*{erve them; whilſt we that have done nothing but what is reaſonable, 
© have fatisfied you the rewards we promiſed you, and have greater pre- 
« pared for you. The truth is becauſe we have reſpeQ to Juſtice in all our 
* ations, the Gods favour our Deſigns. The Gods (I lay ) after whoſe 
* example you ought to conſider humane Afairs, look upon your Fellow 
« Citizens, under whoſe Command you have often fought, and who have 
<« with applauſe adminiſtred the Conſulate, you ſee as well as we whither 
< they have been forced to flie for Refuge, becauſe they have been good 
* Men, and Lovers of their Country. They embrace our Party, offer up 
* Vous for the proſperity of our Arms, and will neverdecline our intereſts. 
© Therefore have we propoſed a greater and juſter reward to thoſe ſhall 
* ſayethem, then our Enemies promile to their Murderers. On the other 
« fide the Triumvirs imagine, that after having ſlain C. Ceſar, becauſe he 
* alone uſurped the Sovereign Power, we will ſuffer them to divide it a- 
* mongſt them , inſtead of reſtoring the Government of the Common- 
«wealth to the People, according to the eſtabliſhment of our Predeceſ- 
«*fors. But as our intentions are different in this War, theirs tendingonly 
*to Dominion and Tyranny, astheir Proſcriptions have already made aps 
* pear, and we having no other aim but the liberty of our Country, un 
* which we ſhall content our ſelves to live equal with other Citizens, un- 
« der the authority of the Laws, there is no doubt but Gods and Men will 
* eſteem our Party the moſt juſt ; and there's nothing in War gives better 
* hopes than the juſtice of the cauſe. Nor let any one make a ſcruple that 
© he has formerly ſerved under Ceſar ; for he ſerved not him but his Coun- 
* try: nor was it he gave you rewards, but the Common-wealth, in the 
* ſame manner as youare not now the Army of Caſſius or of Brutus, but 
*the Army of the Romans : we are only your companions, and if we com- 
© mand you, it is only in the name of the Senate and People of Rome. 
* Had our Enemies the ſame intentions with us, how eafily might we all 
* difarm with ſecurity, and ſurrender upto the Commareoctl their Ar- 
© mies, to be employed for the publick Good, we would our ſelves become 
* ſ{uppliants for it, if we thought they would accept of theſe conditions. 
* but becauſe they have no heart to do it, nor can hope to find ſecurity for 
* themſelves, after their Proſcriptions and other crimes they have com- 
* mitted ; Let us go, Fellow Soldiers, let us go fight with courage and 
« cheerfulneſs for the Senate and People of Rome, and having noother end 
but Liberty. 


Here all the Soldiers cryed with one voice ; 


Let us gowhither you think fit to lead us. 


Ceecc And 


_ 
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And Caſfiss glad to ſee them ſo well diſpoſed, as ſoon as ſilence was made, 
continued to ſpeak in this manner : 


« May the Gods, u_ _ over juſt Wars, reward my Fellow Sol- 
© diers your Faith and Aﬀe&tion. As for that foreſight your Generals, as 
© they are Men, ought to have, obſerve but how much we are at this pre- 
* ſent ſtronger than our Enemies: we are equal in number of Legions, 
* though we have left Men in many places where we judged it neceſſary : 
* we have far the greater number of Horſe, Ships and Auxiliary Forces 
* entus from Kings and Nations, extending as far as the Medes and Par- 
* thians. Our Enemies can only affault us before, whereas we can like- 
«wiſe fall upon them behind, for we have Pompey in _ and Murcns in 
*the Ionian Sea, beſides efZnobarbus has his Fleet well fleſh'd with Seamen, 
« with two Legions, and good ftore of Archers, who do ſorely annoy 
* them, whereas behind us, all is peaceable, both on Sea and Shore. As 
* for Money, which ſome call Nerves of War, they have none at all, not 
© being able to pay what they promiſed their Army, that brought in by 
wh Proferiptions not anſwering their ex tions, for no honeſt Man would 
© buy thoſe Lands, the purchaſe of which would render him odious to all 
* the world : and they can have none elſewhere, «ly being drained dr 
- by Seditions, ExaQions, and Proſcriptions, whereas we have taken ſuch 
” care, that we have it in ſuch abundance, that we are able to give 
* you another Donativez andthe Provinces we have left behind us will fuf- 
* ticiently ſupply us. As for Proviſion which occaſions all the difficulty for 
*the ſubliſtance of great Armies, they can be ſupplyed only from AZace- 
* dor, a Mountainous Country , or 7hefſaly, a Province of ſmall extent, 
*and that by Land with incredible labour, and if they pretend to have ir 
* brought from ca, Zacania or Povilia, Pompey, Murcus or eAinobar- 
* bus will cut off {tow For our parts we have already plenty, and 
* more will dayly be t by Sea from all the Iſlands, and all the Pro- 
« vinces between 7hrace and the Euphrates eaſily, without the oppoſition of 
*any perſon, we having no Enemy behind us. Theſe are, Fellow Sol- 
* diers, the works of humane fore-ſight, we expeQt the reſt from you, and 
* the. Gods. For our'parts, beſides what you have already received, we 
* will pay you what we have promiſed, and as we have already rewarded 
«your fidelity witha Donative z ſo by God's affiſtance, after having gained 
*the Victory, we will recompence you with ſomething worthy your {er- 
* vices. "And inthe mean time, the more to encourage you, and becauſe 
*1 ſe the whole Afembly diſpoſed todo well, as ſoon as I deſcend from 
*this Tribunal, we. will give every Soldier fifteen hundred Italian Drams, 
*to m_ Centurion five times as much, and to every Tribune propor- 
* tionable. 


After having thus ſpake, and gained the hearts of the Army by AQtions, 
by Words, and by Gifts, he diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, which yet would not 
break up till after many Acclamations to Brutus and Caſſivs with = 


of good ſervice, immediately they diſt1ibuted in m_ Money what they 
had promiſed, gratifying with ſomewhat more, ſuch as had ſignalized 
themſelves upon any other occaſions, and as they received their Money they 
ſent them forward on their march towards Doriſca, whither in few days 
the General followed them. Ar the ſame time two living Eagles came and 


pearched 
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pearched upon the Siver Eagles of the Standard-bearers, and pecking at 
them (as ſome ſay) and covering them with their Wings, there ſtayed. 
The Generals cauſed Food to be given them till the day before the Battel, 
when they fled away. After two days March on the Banks of the Black 
Gulf, the Army came to Ana, and from thence to Doriſca, and other 
Maritime Cities, as far as Mount Serri4, which advances ir ſelf into the Sea, 
from thence the Army turned into the Land; and 7 ullius Cimber was com- 
manded; with the Fleet, one Legion, and ſome Archers, to proceed on the 
way along the Coaſt. Now this Coaſt was formerly uninhabited, though 
the Land were excellent good, becauſe the Thracians made no advantage of 
the conveniency of the Sea, nor ſo much as came near the Shore, for tear 
of Ships that paſſed by. Afterward the Chalcidians and other Greeks u- 
ſing the Sea, inhabited, tilled it, and ſettled a Trade, beſides that many 
Thracians were well ſatisfied to change the Mountains for ſuch a Reſidence, 
till ſuch time as Philip the Son of Amyntas chaling away the Chalcidians 
and others, there remained no other marks of its ever being inhabited, fave . 
the pavements of ſome Temples. Zullius then coaſting along this deſert 
Shore, according to his Orders ; when he came near the Straits of Sa/apecs 
he began to ſet out the Lines of a Camp, and to chule out certain Caves in 
the Shore might ſerve to harbor his Ships, that Vorbannus thinking it needleſs 
to guard both Paſſes, might quit them. And indeed part of what he had 
projeed, happened ; for asſoon as Norbanus ſaw the Ships, fearful leſt he 
alone ſhould not be able to defend the paſſage of Sa/apeas, he ſent preſent! 
to Ceditizs to quit that of Zorpides, and come to his aſſiſtance, which he lid, 
and thus Brutus and Caſſius finding the Strait of 7orpides deſerted, paſſed it. 
But the deceit being diſcovered, Norbanus and Ceditius fo well defended 
that of Salapeas, that Brutus's People not being able to force it were dif- 
heartened, growing fearful leſt atlaſt they ſhould be forced to go that great 
way about, which art firſt they had declined, and withal return back all the 
ground they had gone ; beſides that Summer was far ſpent. Whilſt they 
were in this trouble, Raſexpolis told them, that he would find out a way b 
which in three days they ſhould croſs all the Mountains of Sa/apeas, which 
never any before had paſſed, by reaſon of the craggineſs of the Rocks, 
want of Water, and thethickneſs of the Woods, but f they would reſolye 
to carry Water with them, and cut a way through the Wood _ enough 
for them to pals, they ſhould march under covert without being leen by any 
Man, nay, not ſo much as by the very Birds, and onthe fourth day ſhould 
arrive at the River rpeſſa, which falls into the Heber, from whence in one 
day they might reach Ph:/ippi, and fo incloſe their Enemies, that it would 
be impoſlible for them to eſcape. Though no advice could be propoſed, 
in the execution whereof there could be more difficulty, yet this was fol- 
lowed, the Soldiers being chiefly encouraged to it, by the hopes they had in 
{o ſhort a time, to behold ſo great a number of Enemies 1n their power. 
Lucins Bibulus having then together with Raſcypolis taken upon him the 
charge of preparingthe way, they cauſed one half of the Army to move, 
who, though it were with much labour and difficulty, marched on briskly 
and 3 xeaans' , eſpeciallÞ after thoſe who were ſent before to diſcover, 
brought word, that from the tops of the Hill they might ſee the River; but 
the fourth day the Soldiers ſpent with travel, and tormented with thirſt, 
becauſe the water brought with them failed, began to make refleQtion upon 
what had been told them (that it was but three days marchere they ſhould 
find water) and to ſuſpet ſome treaſon: not but they believed thoſe who 
aſſured them they had ſeen the River, we > 2 imagined they were led _ 
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of the way, and therefore aflited themſelves, as thinking they were be- 
trayed; and when Faſcupolis came to encourage them, they railed and 
threw ſtones at him. Ar length Bibalus entreating them in the name of 
the Gods, to wait with patience the cloſe of that day, towards the Even- 
ing thoſe that were in the Front perceived the River, whereupon with 
ſhouts of joy giving the word back, it ſoon reached thoſe in the rear. 
Brutus and Caſſins having advice that a part of their Army was happily 
paſſed, cauſed the reſt to file off the ſame way, yet they could not conceal 
their march from the Enemy, nor did they incloſe them as Raſcupslis had 
made them hope. For Raſcus his Brother having heard ſome ſhouts, grew 
ſuſpicious, and going himſelf upon the ſcout, made a perfe& diſcovery, 
with wonder that ſich mighty Forces had paſſed through a Country ſodry, 


and where the Wood was fo thick, that he ſcarce believed the very Beaſts 
could have found a paſſage ; and immediately giving notice hereof to \or- 
banus, he the fame night deſerted Sal/apeas, and with what People he had 
' fledtowards Amphipolis, infomuch, that in all the Armies nothing was ſo 
much ſpoke of as theſe two Thracians, of the one for having been Guide 
to the Army through ſuch an unknown way ; and of the other for diſcove- 


Tingit. Thus Brutus and Caſſns's Forces by a wonderful Adventure came 
to Philippi, whither Cimber being likewiſe arrived, they had a general Ren- 
dezvous. This City was formerly called Data, and before that * Crenides, 
becauſe of the many Springs about the Hill on which it is ſeated. Philip, 
who found this place convenient to make War upon the Thracians, fortified 
it, and called it by his nante. On the North lie Woods, through which 
Raſcupolis brought the -Army : on the Eaſt are the Straits of Sa/apeas and 
Torpides: and on the Weſt vaſt places which reach as far as the Cities of 
Murcina, Dorabiſca, and the Strymon, which is about * one hundred and 
fifty Furlongs diſtant. The Soil is good, and the Country pleaſant, and 
*tis faid that heretofore hh, Damfel, as ſhe was gathering Flowers, 
was raviſhed by aGod, and that 1n paſſing a River hard b , the Yoke of his 
Chariot broke, whence the' Greeks called that River Zygaſtes : from Phi- 
lippi to Amphipolis is an eafie deſcent, fo that Men go up hill from -4nphi- 
polis, and down from Philippi, At ſome diſtance from Philipp is another 
eminence, {qid to be conſecrated to Bacchus, where are Mines of Gold, 
called Aſles, thence advancing ten Fulongsare found two other Eminen- 
cies diſtant from Philippi eighteen Fo and eight one from the other, 
upon which Brittus and Caſſivs pitched their Camps ; Caſſius on the Sou- 
thern, and Br#tus on the Northern. They purſued not NVorbanns in this 
flight, becauſe word was brought that 4thony came on apace, having left 
Ceſar ſick at Fpidamnam. The Plain was w proper fora {et Battel, and 
the Eminenciescommodious to encamp on ; for on one fide were Mariſhes 
and Pools of Water as far as the Strymoz ; on the other inacceſſible Straits. 
The ſpace between both of eight Furlongs was as it were the Paſſage or 
Gate out of Europe into Aſia, they cauſed Walls to be built from one Camp 
to,another, and left a Gate in the middle to joyn together when they plea- 
ſed. Hard by they had a River called Gangnagor Garnzira, and on their 
Backs they had the Sea, by which they = their Proviſions from 
Thaſſa, not above one hundred Furlongs diſtant, where they kept their 
Stores, and for their Gallies they left them. at Vea, not above ſeventy Fur- 
longs diftant, inſomuch that they were extremely {azisfied& with bavi 
found a place ſo commodious, and where they couldy | 

tage poſt themſc]yes. T-:. 
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Mean while Anthony advanced by great Marches to poſſeſs himſelf of XVI: | 


Amphipolis, which he had deſigned to make the Seat of the War. And be- 
cauſe he found NVorbanzs had fortified it toreccive him, wherewith he was 
extremely well pleafed : He left there all his Stores, with a Legion com- 
manded by Pinnarins, to keepthe Guard of them ; and with an altoniſhing 
boldneſs advancing ſtill forward, went and encamped in the Plain, eight 
furlongs diſtant from the Enemy. Now was plainly ro be {cen the advan- 
tage that Zrutus and Cs had over Anthony 1n the Seat of their Camps : 
For they were encamped upon Hills, he on the even Plain ; they fetched 
W ood trom the Mountains, he from a Mariſh ; they watered at a River, he 
at a Well which himſelf dug ; their Stores wereat 7haſſs, not fir diftant-; 


his at Amphzpolis, * three hundred and fifry Furlongs from the Camp : So * 4hor: faty 
that in all appearance thorny ſeemed to have encamped there out of pure M#., 


neceſſity, all the high Ground being ſerzed upon, and the reſt of the Plain 
ſo low, that ſometimes the River overflowed it. And indeed, in ſinking 
Wells, they found abundance of freſh Water. However, though this 
boldneſs were an effett of neceſſity, yetit ſtroke ſome kind of terror in the 
Enemy ; who were amazed toſee him, after fo long a March, as ſoonas he 
arrived; come, and with ſo much ſcorn encamp ſo nigh them. Where- 
fore they raiſed a great number of Forts, with Ditches, Paliſſadoes and 
Walls, whilſt he only wrought upon the Lines of his Camp. Caffivs, for 
his part ſeeing this raving fury of 4zthony's, cauſed a little ſpace of Ground 
that lay betwixt his Camp and the Mariſh, which before he had neglected, 
to be now fortified, that he might omit nothing for the ſecuriry of the 
Camps, for the outmoſt ſide of Brutus's was defended by Rocks, and that 
of Caſfius's by the Mariſh ; and the ſpace between both ſhut up with Ditch- 
es, Pallifſadoes, Walls and Gates. Whilſtthe one and the other were buſie 
at their Intrenchments, their Horſe and Light armed Foot made tryal a- 
gainſt each other in ſome Skirmiſhes : But after that their Works were 
brought to perfeftion, and Ceſar was come (though he had not yetrecove- 
red {o muck health as tobe able to fight in Perſon, and was fain to be carri- 
ed about the Ranks inhis Litter) all their Forces drew out in order of Battel. 
On the other ſide, Brwus likewiſe drew out his Army upon the Hill, but of- 
fered not to come down, for he had no deſire to fight, being in hopes the E. 
nemy would ſoon be in want of Proviſions. There were on each fide nine- 
teen Legions ; of which, thoſe on Brutus ſide were not compleat, whereas 
in thoſe of Czſar's there were Supernumeraries. Asfor the Horſe, accoun-- 
ting the Thracian Auxilaries on both ſides ; Azthozy and Ceſar had thirteen 
thouſand Horſe, and Brutus and Caffius had twenty thouſand : So that both 
for the number of Men, the bravery and valour of the Commanders, the 
Arms and Artillery, it was a glorious ſight toſee theſe two Armies. Yet 
they lay ſeveral days without doing any thing ; for Brutus and Caſſius 
would not fight, but rather ſtarve their Enemies , they —__ for them- 
- ſelves fa and all the Countries adjacent to furniſh them with all things ne- 
ceſſlary, which were brought to them by Sea ; whereas the Enemy neither 
had Proviſions, nor any place whence to fetch them , for the Merchants 
could not. bring any from #-ypr, at preſent afflicted with Famine : Pompey, 
Mrnrcus and eAfnobarbus ſtopped their coming from Africa, Italy and Sparr ; 
and Macedon and 7heſſaly, who only fed the Army, were not long able to 
maintein it. Caius and Brutus knew all this very well, and were therefore 
in no haſte to give Battel ; but Azthonry, who was apprehenſive of Famine, 
reſolved to forcethem to it. He imagined thatif ſecrerly he could contrive 
the making of a way croſs the Marifh, he might cut off the Enemy's _ 
| or 
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for their Proviſions brought them from 7haſſa. Having therefore ſeveral 
times cauſed the Army, with all their Enſigns, to draw out into Battel, as if 
all his Force had been there ; wrought ah and day with a Party he had 
drawn out of the Grols, to make a little way through the Mariſh ; cuttin 
of Buſhes, and raiſinga Cauſway ; ſupported with Walls on both ſides, left 
it ſhould tumble down ; and driving in Piles on thoſe wh he could not fill 
up, on which he placed Bridges of Wood with ſuch a profound ſilence, 
that the Enemy perceived _— for the Buſhes they left on both ſides 
the Cauſway hindred their Proſpect. The Work being finiſhed inten days, 
he ſent by night a great number of Cohorts to the other fide ; who ſerzing 
on ſome advantageous Poſts, raiſed Forts which they ſoon brought into a 
condition of defence. Caſſius was aſtoniſhed at this Undertaking, and at 
the ſecrecy of its Execution : And to put the change upon zthoay, by hin- 
dring his Communication with his Forts : He undertook likewiſe a like 
Workquite croſsthe Mariſh, from his Camp to the Sea. They therefore 
began to raiſe Terraſſes, and to place Bridges of Wood on Piles in the 
deepeſt places, as had been done by Anthony ; and already the Caulway 
which he had made was broken, ſo that thoſe which were paſſed over had 
no way of Return, nor could he, though he knew it, releive them. This 
put him in ſuch a rage, that, thoughit was already Noon, he immediately 
made his Army which was on the other ſide march to the Intrenchment 
which firſt Caſſius had made between his Camp and the Mariſh ; making 
them bring with them Spades, Pick-axes and Ladders , reſolving after he 
had carried it, to ſtorm Cafſins his Camp. Mean while, as Cz/ar's Men 
made their Bravadoes in that Space which was between the two Gamps, 
Brntas's Men thinking it a ſhame for them, if, armed as they were, they 
{uffered their Enemies, unpuniſhed, toaffront them to their very Beards ; 
without any other Orders than that of a Tribune, fallyed out ;. and charg- 
ing them in Flank, killed as many as they could reach : and having once be- 
gun the Fight, turned upon the Groſs of Ceſar's Army, which was march- 
ing towards them ; put them to flight, and purſued them to the very Camp, 
and at laſt became Maſters of the Camp it ſelf, which was in common be- 
tween Ceſar and Anthony. Ceſar was not there becauſe of a Dream, by 
which he was advertized to abſent himſelf that day, as himſelf has writ in 
his Commentaries. But Aathoxy ſeeing the Fight grow hot, was very glad 
to ſee the Enemy engaged, for he was mighty fearful of wanting Proviſions , 
yet he would not return into the Plain tor fear of difordering his Ranks in 
countermarching his Army, but continued his March towards the Hill ; 
which, in ſpite of the Darts lanced at him from above by the Enemy, he 
mounted, and came to handy ſtrokes with Caffins's Army, which was 
there drawn up, and ſtood amazed at an Attempt fo little judicious. Ha- 
ving preſently broken them, and put them into diſorder, he afſzulted the 
Trench between the Camp and the Marſh ; and with an incredible brisk- 
nels pulled out the Pallifſadoes, filled up the Ditch, beat down the Ram- 
part, cut in pieces the greateſt part of thoſe that defended the Gate, paſ- 
ſed over the Bellies of the reſt, and threw himſelf into the place. Many 
of his Peoplexentred by the Breaches of the Rampart, ſome clambered o- 
ver heaps of dead Bodies : Andall this was done in {uch a moment of time, 
thatthole who were at work in the Mariſh came not to the Aſſiſtance of 
their Companions till their Treach was gained ; and then Anthory and 
thoſe that entred with hum charging them with fury, drove them back in- 
tothe Mariſh ; and returned to aſſault Cafius his Camp, whilſt the reſt of 
the Army were ſtill 6ghting with Czſis's People without the TO The 
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Camp, becauſe it was ſtrong of it ſelf, was very flenderly guarded, ar 
therefore ſoon forced ; whereupon, thoſe who defended themſelves with- 
out, and were before hard put to it, ſeeing now their Camp in the power 
of the Enemies, betook themſelves to a ſhameful flight. Thus the Advan- 
tage became equal on both ſides ; Brutus beat the Enemy on the left Wing, 
and took their Camp ; and Anthony on the other ſide, by a wonderful bold. 
neſs took Cafiss's Camp, after having ſlain great numbers of his Men. The 
duſt flew fo thick inthe Field of the Battel, that one Party knew not what 
had ha to the other. And when the Soldiers came to know the 
place where they were, they called to them their Fellows, who looked ra- 
ther like Day-labourers than Soldiers ; being ſo beſmeared with duſt, they 
could ſcarce be known ; and certainly had one Party of them met ariother 
loaden with Booty, they had again fought for their Spoil. Ir is thought 
that on Caſius's ſide there might be ſlain about eight thouſand beſides Lac- 
quies, and on Ceſar's ſide twice as many more. 

Caſſius having loſt his Camp, and all hopes of regaining it, retreated to 
a Hill hard by fry iſ to ſee what paſſed , but becauſe the duſt was ſo 
thick that he could ſee nothing but that his Camp was taken, he command- 
ed Pindarus his Eſquire to kill him. As Pindarss was exculing himſelf 
from doing it, there came a Man from Brutus, to tell him that Brutus on his 
fide had the better, and was Maſter of the Enemy's Camp : To which he 
made only this ſhort Anſwer ; 7ell him 7 wiſh him an entire Viittory. And 
rurning art the ſame time towards Pindzrus ; Hhy delay you, ſaid he, diſpatch 
and free me from this Infamy. Pindarus thereupon ran him with his Sword 
into thethroarz and ſodied Cai»s, according to the opinion of ſome. O- 
thers ſay, that ſome Horſe-men coming to bring him the News of Br«tss's 
ViQtory, he imagined they were Enemies, and ſcent to 77tinius to know the 
certainty ; and that thoſe Horle-men having received 7:tinins as Caſſius his 
Friend, with Careſſes and Shouts of joy, he believed 77tinius was fallen in- 
to the hands of the Enemy ; and ſaying, Ze have ftayed to fee them take 4- 
way our Friend, retired with Pindarus into his Tent, and was no more ſeen : 
wherefore, ſome think he ſlew his Maſter without having any Command 
to doit. However it were, Cffis died on his Birth-day after this Battel, 
which paſſed as we have deſcribed. 77tinius likewiſe ſlew himſelf for grief 
that he was not come ſooner, to give him an Anſwer : And Brutus, weep- 
ing over Cafſi:s's Body, called him the laſt of rhe Romans, whoſe Vertuz 
would never find its Equal ; lamented his haſte and precipitation, and yet 
eſteemed him happy in being delivered from thoſe cares and troubles in 
which he was engaged,and of which he knew not the Succeſs. Atlength, 
having delivered the Body to his Friends to be privately diſpoſed, leſt rhe 
ſight of it might ſadden the Army ; without taking any food, or ſleeping, 
he ſpeat the night in rallying Caſius's Troops. On the Morrow the Enemies 
appeared in Batte!, that they might make it be thought they had no difad- 
vantage : but knowing their thoughts, Zet us arm too, ſaid he, and by a like 
Fittion conceal our lol. But the Enemy retreating at the ſame time that he 
drew up his Army in Battel, he jeſtingly faid to his Friend ; 7heſe people 
who came out to fizht us, thinking us wearied, durſt not make the Fxperiment. 
The ſame day of this Battel of Philippi, there happened on the Ionian Sea a 
memorable Defeat. Domitins Calvinus was bringing over to Ceſar upon 
Ships of Burthen, two Legions ; one of which was for its valour honoured 
with the Title of Martial ; witha Pretorian Cohort, or Regiment of two 
thouſand Men, four Troops of Horſe, and other choice Foot, which were 
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convoyed by ſome Gallies. AZurcus and es/E»obarbus engaging them with 
one hundred and thirty long Ships, part of the Ships of Burthen eſcaped at 
firſt witha freſh Gale ; but the Wind ceaſing all on a ſuddain, the reſt were 
ſurprized with a Calm, and were not able ro ſtir ; as if God had delivered 
them up to their Enemies ; who began to aſſault them one after another, 
and to {end them to the bottom ; for the Gallies, which were but few in 
number, could not releive them, being kept off by the long Ships : Not but 
that, in the danger wherein they were, they did all that was poſſible for 
Men to do ; they at firſt laſh.d their Ships faſt together with Booms and 
Cables, that the Enemy might not ſeparate them. But whea this ſucceed- 
ed well for a while, Murcus at length caſt into them great numbers of fla- 
ming Darts , which forced them to caſt off as faſtas they had got together, 
and ſtrive to get clear of one another, leſt they ſhould all burn together. 
So that they again ſaw themſclves expoſed to the ſhock of AZurcus Prows, 
or elſe were ſoon encompaſled each one by a great number. The Soldiers 
were in deſpair, eſpecially thoſe of the Martial Legion ; that, brave as they 
were, they muſt dic unrevenged. Some flew themſclves for fear of being 
burnt ; others leaped into the Enemies Ships, and were cut in pieces fight- 
ing : Some Ships half burnt rowed a long time upon the Water, with the 
Men wherewith they were laden ; ſome whereot periſhed by the Fire, 0- 
thers by Hunger and Thirſt. Others graſping Maſts or Planks, were caſt 
either upon Rocks or deſert Shores. Some were ſaved beyond all hopes ; 
and ſome there were remained five days upon the Sea, licking the Pitch, 
or eating Sails and Cordage ; till at laſt the Waves caſt them on Shore. 
Many overpreſſed with ſo many misfortunes, yielded themſelves with their 
Veſſels ; among which were ſeventeen Gallies, whoſe Sea-men and Soldiers 
turned to Murcas's Party, and {wore Fidelity to hum. Catvinus their Ca- 
ptain, whom all Men thought loſt, returned the fifth day to Brundyſiun 
with his Ship. And this, that may be called Ship-wrack or Sea-fight, hap- 
pened onthe Ionian Sea, the ſame day that the Batrel of Philipp; was fought, 
to the wonder of all the World that knew it. 


As for Brutus, having drawn together his Army, he ſpoke to them in 
this manner. 


The Oration of Brutxs. 


N what paſſed y:fterday, Fellow-Soldiers, we gained the advantage of our 
Enemies tn all points ; for youbegun the Fight chearfully, thouzh you had 

no Command to do it ; cut in pieces the fourth Legion, drawn up of purpoſe in 
that Station becauſe of its Valour ; and purſued them into their Camp, which 
you took and plundered : So that this Vittory very much exceeds the Loſi we 
ſuffered on the Left Wing. Tou might have made it perfett, had you not thought 
#t better to rifle the Enemies Carriages, than utterly to ruin them ; . for moſt of 
you let the Men eſcape, to fall upon the Baggage. Inwhica, yet we had the bet- 
ter z for of two Camps we had, they took but one ; whereas, webecame Maſters 
of all they had : ſo that in that point their boſs was twice as great as ours. Hi- 
therto then, we have had all the advantage of the Fight. And now, to know 
the whole of our Strength, you need only ask the Priſoners ;, they will tell you 
how ſcarce Vittuals are in their Army, how dear they coft, with what 6pcotly 
ey 
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they are brought to them, and that they can ſcarce find any more to bring : 
For Pompey, Murcus 4x4 Anobarbus, who keep the Sea with two hundred 
and ſixty Ships, prevent the bringing any from Sicily, Sardinia, Africa and 
—_ : They have already drained Macedon, and now only Theſſaly affords 
them a Subſiſtance ; and pray judge you if that can laſt any long time. Where 
fore, when you behold them urging you to fight ; know that, reaay to periſh with 
hanger, they ſeek an honourable death : Therefore our endeavours ought to be to 
fieht them firſt with Famine, and when we ſee it convenient for our purpoſe we 
may fall on ; and ſhall then find them ſo weak and feeble, they wil! not be able to 
defend themſelves ; but let not us permit our Conrage to tranſport us before it be 
time. J1f any one ſay this is retreati _— of advancing, let him look upon 
the Sea behind us , which brings us p nce of all Conveniences, offers us an 
opportunity of overcoming without danger, provided you can but have patience, 
and not grow hot when they come to make a Bravado, and defre you to the Battel : 
For it is not Generoſity in them, as yeſterday's Fight made appear ; but that they 
may deliver themſelves of another fear. But though I now deſire you to moderate 
your Conrage, yet pray remember to att with the y 4 warmth and vigour when I 
ſhall demand the effeits of it. And I promiſe you, when it ſhall pleaſe God to 
give us a perfett Vittory, to pay you punitually the Rewards we have promiſed ; 
in the mean time, for thoſe brave things you did yeſterday, 7 will this day give e- 
very Soldier a thouſand Drams, and the Officers proportionably. 


Theſe words were followed by the diftribution of the Donative to each 
Legion ; to which ſome ſay, he added the Promiſe of giving them the Plun- 
der of Lacedemon and 7heſſalonica, On the other ſide, Ceſar and Anthony 
foreſeeing well that Brutus had no deſign to fight, drew together their Ar- 
my ; to whom thorny ſpoke in this manner. 


The Oration of Anthony. 


; | Hough when our Enemies talk of yeſterday's Action, they may ſay, that in 
part they gained the Vidtory, becauſe they 2 ſame of ours to flcbr, and 


took our Camp ; yet in reality they confeſs you to be abſolutely viftorious ; for / 
dare aſſure you that neither to morrow nor in a long time after it, they will not 
dare to engage you again unlefi they are forced to it ; which is an indubitable 
proof of your yeſterday's vittory, and their preſent fear. As Wreſtlers in the 
Gymnick Games, when they decline the ſtrife, acknowledge themſelves the weak- 
er. They have indeed aſſembled all this mighty Army only to come and —_ 
in the paſſages into Thrace, and there continue : for the ſame fear that 

them fortifie themſelves at onr firſt coming ; hinders them from drawing ous 
after the diſgrace they yeſterday received , which was ſuch as obliged the moſt 
ancient and moſt experienced of their Generals to kill himſelf, a moſt ample 
Teſtimony of their 4; order. Theſe are the reaſons why they come not down 
when we defie them, but traſt more in their Rocks than their Arms. Now brave 
Romans make your gallantry appear, and force them to fight as yeſterday you 
forced them, and certainly it would be diſhonourable for you not to dare to af- 
ſault Cowards trembling with fear, or to ſuffer it to be ſaid that men like you 
were of leſs ſtrenzth than Walls. For we are not come hither to remain all 
our lifetime in the Field, where we cannot ſub{ſt, for all proviſions will ſoox 
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fail us, and if that were not, yet every wiſe Man will put an end to War with 
the ſooneſt, and enjoy the ſweets of peace the longeſt hs can poſſibly : we will 
therefore give orders to lay hold on time and occaſion. He I ſay whoſe conrage 
and condntt you repent not to have yeſterday followed, and you for your parts 
let your Generals = your bravery, now that they demand the effeits of it, and 
trouble not your ſe ves for the baggage you yeſterday loſt ; for our riches conſiſt not 
in that, but in the vittory,which if we gain will not only reſlorewhat our Enemies 
took from us, but make all they have ours ; if therefore you ave in haſt to recover 
them, make _— to fight. Not but that yeſterday we recovered a preat deal, it 
may be more than we toft ; for they had in their Camp all the riches of which they 
had robbed Aſia ; and you, when you came from home, left behind you whatever 
was precious, and bronght nothing but what was neceſſary. So that if there 
were any thing valuable in our Camp, it was your Generals Zquipage, a loſs they 
are ſo far from conſidering they are ready to venture all that they have left to make 
you perfeitly vittorious : nor ſhall that hinder us from giving as a reward of 
your Vittory five thouſand Drams to every Soldier, five and twenty thouſand 
to every Centurion, and to every Tribune fifty thonſana. 


On the morrow he drew out his Army, but the Enemies not coming 
XXI. down, he was troubled, yet he continued every day to do the ſame ; Bra 
tus on his ſide always kept one part of his Army at thcir Arms, in caſe he 
ſhould be forced to fight, and planted the other upon the way by which the 
ViCtuallers brought their Proviſions to favour their paſſage : there was a lit- 
tle Hillnear Cafſwrs his Camp, of which the Enemies could not poſſeſs them- 
ſelves but with difficulty, becauſe from the Camp they might be galled 
with Darts and Arrows.; yet Cafſizs had placed a Guard there for fear leſt 
ſome might be ſo bold as to come and lodge there. Brutas having {lighted 
it, Ceſar's People one night ſeiſed upon it, bringing with them great quan- 
tities of Hides and Hurdles to defend them from the Darts. This Hill being 
taken, ten other Legions went and encamped five Furlongs off, near the 
Sea, and two Legions advancing four Furlongs further, poſted themſelves 
ſo, that they might reach to the very ſhore. Their deſign was tomake 
an attempt either upon the Shore, or croſs the Mariſh, or by ſome other 
invention to cut off the paſſage of Proviſions to Brwt«s, but he took care to 
prevent them by building Forts direaly oppoſite to the Enemies Camp, 
which gave them no ſmall vexation ; tor they were manifeſtly afflicted 
with Famine, which dayly more and more growing upon them, as much 
increaſed their fears. 7h:ſaly was notable to ſupply them with Proviſions 
enough, and by Sea they could not hope to have any, Bruins being Maſter, 
beſides the news of the Sea Fight on the Ionian Sea was come to both Ar- 
mies,which gave them freſh occaſions of fear, and W inter approaching, it 
would be an unſafferable annoyance if they ſhould be forced to endure it, 

encamped in the Mariſhes. To make the beſt proviſion in theſe ſtraits the 
could, they ſent a Legion into Achazato get in what proviſion they could, 
and ſend it away ſpeedily to the Army, but that could not all warrant them 
from the dangers wherewith they were threatned. Wherefore ſeeing 
all their endeavours could not oblige the Enemy to a Fight, and that in vain 
they every day drew out into the Plain, they advanced up to. the very 
Trenches with ſhouts and revilings to incenſe Brutus's Men, who they re- 
ſolved not to beſiege, but to force to fight at what rate ſoever. But Brutus 
continued firm inhis firlt reſolution, the rather, becauſe he knew they were 
ready to periſh with hunge-, and becauſe his Fleet had got the berter in the 
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Sea Fight, ſo that perceiving the delpair the Enemies want had brought 
them to, he chaſc rather to ſee himlelt befieged, or endure any thing than 
fight with hunger-{tarved and deſperate Men, who expected no other re- 
lief than trom their Arms. Burt to rhis the Soldicrs could not conſent, nor 
endure to be thus ſhut up like Women, without doing any thing. The 
Officers themſelves complained not that they diſapproved 5r»tus's deſign, 
but that aſcertaining themſelves upon the diſpoſition they beheld in the Sol- 
diers, they belicved they ſhould advance the Victory. The mildneſs and 
courteous temper of Brutus to all Men occalioned much of this ; for Caſ/tus 
was ſevere and imperious, the Officers of his Army executed his Orders 
without asking a realon of them ; and though they did not approve them, 
durſt not contradict them. But Brutus was willing to do all things with 
the approbation and conſent of thoſe commanded in the Army. Atlaſt the 
Soldiers began to gather in Companies, and to ask one another, //þy has 
our Gen:ral ſo ill an opinion of us? what fault have we committed? have we 
not beaten aid put to flizht our Enemies, cut in pieces their beſt Companies, and 
forced th:ir Cazyy ? Yet he ſtill diſſembled it, and would not ſpeak tothem 
for fear of doing any thing might reflect on his Honour, by ſuffering him- 
ſelf tobe i2d by a blind multitude, eſpecially the Strangers, who as uncon- 
{tant as Slaves would every day be changing Maſters, and on the tir{t occa- 
fion would dclert him. But when he ſaw himſeFf importuned by the Tri- 
bunes and the Centurions, who adviſed him to take that opporcunity, 
whilſt the Soldiers burning with a defireto fight, would poſſibly do ſorae- 
thing great, (beſides, if any misfortune happened, they could retreat with- 
in their Trenches, and defend themſelves) he grew angry that his Officers 
ſhould give him ſuch counſel, and ſuffer themſelves to be fo eafily carried a- 
way by the impatience of his Soldiers, who choſe rather to hazard the Jus 
of all, than to overcome without danger. However, he conlented, though 
to theirs, and his ownTruine ; {aying only this ſhort ſentence, 7 ſee 7 amre- 
duced to make Var as Pompey did, and rather to be commanded than to co%- 
m4:d. For my part Tbelieve he ſaid no more for fear of diſcovering what 
he moſt of all feared, leſt the Army which had formerly ſerved under Ce- 
ſur ſhould upon diſcontent go over to the Enemy. For this was whar both 
Caſſius and he had from the beginning ſome ſuſpicion of, and therefore took 
care not to give the Soldiers any cauſe of diſſatisfaction. 


Thus Brutas drew his Mcn out of the Camp much againſt his will, and 
drew them up in order, bur ſtill forbad them going too far from the Hill, 


that their retreat might be more eaſic, and that they might from above- 


charge the Enemy more advantageouſly with their miſſile Arms. Both Par- 
ties were ina brave and fighting condition, and therefore came reſolutely 
forth to the Battel, animated by reaſonable conſiderations ; on the one fide 
the fear of Famine, and on the other by a juſt Shame, for having forced 
their General to fight before he had a mind to it. Wherefore they burn'd 
with deſire to make him ſee in their decds the ſame Bravery and Courage 
they had boaſted in words, for fear leſt he ſhould reproach them of having 
been carried away rather by raſhneis than prudence. Brutus going on 
Horſeback from Quarter to Quarter with a ſevere look, put them in mind 
of it, and the better to imprint it in their thoughts, as time gave leave, 
{Hoke theſe words, Zu mold needs fizht, and have forced me to conquer in a- 
nother matn:r than 1 deſired. But have a care you do not deceive both your 
omn hopes and mine, yo: have the advant:ge of the Hill, which fizhts for yor, 
all b:hiad you is oz your fide, wh.reas th: Enemy are to d:ſead therjclucs bark 
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againſt you and Famine. To which diſcourſe which he made as he went up 
and down the Army, they anſwered him with ſhouts of, joy and promilcs 
of well doing. Ceſar and Anthony in the mean time went each on their 
ſide through the Rznks, encouraging their Soldiers with hand and voice, 
without flattering them, or difſembling the condition wherein they were, 
being certain to die by Famine if they got not the Victory, which was a 
powerful motive to ſpur them on : /Ye have found our Enemy, ſaid they, 
and have got him now, Fellow Soldiers, out of his Trenches. from whence we 
have taken ſo much pains to draw him; but after having provoked him by ſo 
many defiances, have a care of yow Honour, and let your Attions make good 
the threats you have nttered. Chuſe now either to fight againſt hunger an in- 
vincible Fnemy which gives wo Quarter, or againſt Men who cannot ſtand be- 
fore you, if you employ but your Arms, your Courage, nay, your very Deſpair, 
as you ought to do. For our Aﬀeairs are in ſuch a condition, they admit of no 
delay, this day muſt put an end to the War, either by an entire Vittory, or a 
glorions death. Jf you come off viitorjons, you will in one ſole day and one only 
Fight o&t Proviſion, Treaſure, Fleets, Arms, and beſides all the Donative we 
have promiſed you for the Victory, which will ſurely be ours, if in giving the 
onſet we remember the neceſſity to which we are reduced ; and after having put 
them in diſorder, ſeiſe the Gates of their Camp, and drive them either among 
the Precipices, or into the Plain, ſo that they can no more rally, or ſhut them- 
ſelves up in thoſe Trenches, where, by a cowardiſe unheard of yet in any Enemy, 
they place their hopes not in fighting, but in not fighting at all. By theſe 
words Ceſar and Anthony fo encouraged their Soldiers, that they would 
have bluſhed not to have anſwered their Generals expeCtation, beſides there 
being no other way to remedy their want of Proviſions, which was aug- 
mented by what had happened on the Ionian Sea ; they choſe rather to un- 
dergo the worlt that could befal them in Fight, than to periſh by a miſery 
inevitable, Upon theſe Motives the two Armies were inflamed with an 
incredible ardour. The Soldiers no» more remembred they were Fellow 
Citizens, but threatened each other as if they had been two Nations that 
had been at a perpetual enmity. Such power now had anger got over 
them above either reaſon or nature. And in ſhort, both Parties divined 
that this Battel would decide the deſtiny of the Roman Empire, as in- 
deed it did. After having employed one part of the day in preparing 
themſelves,abourt nine of the Clock two Eagles began to fight between the 
two Armies, who obſerved them with a profound filence, till ſuch time as 
that on Brut«s's {ide turning tail, gave occaſion to the contrary Party with 
great ſhouts to run on upon their Enemies. The Charge was fierce and 
cruel, for they threw away, as uſeleſs, their Piles and all other Weapons 
ordinarily uſed in Fight, tocome to the Swords point ; they gave neither 
blow nor thruſt in vain, and each ſide endeavoured to breakthrough, and 
diſorder the oppoſite Ranks, the one Party fighting for ſafety more than 
for Victory ; and the other for Victory only, remembring that by their 
Importunity they had forced their General to engage. Nothing was to be 
ſeen but {laughter, nor heard but groans : as ſoon as any one tell, thoſe of 
his Party drew him off, and another freſh Man ſtepped in out of the next 
Rank to ſupply his place. Mean while the Generals acted wonaers, they 
Tun from place to place, and ſhewed themliclves every where, encouraging 
thoſe whom they {aw had the advantage, and exhorting others whom they 
perceived overpreſled, yet to hold out a little till they could ſend freſh Men 
to diſengage them. 1hus the Front of the Battel was always full: yet at 
laſt C:/ar's People either prefied forwazd by ther tear of Famine, or m_ 
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red on by his good fortune ( for Brutzs's Men were no way faulty ) made 
the firſt Line ot the Enemies a little recoil, who gave ground without any 
trouble or diſorder,as if it had been a great Machine removed at once ; but 
at laſt the firſt Rank being broken, thoſe who fought in it retreated more 
nimbly into the ſecond, and thoſe of the ſecond into the third, that it begar 
ſome confuſion, for they were both prefied upon by the Enemies and thoſe 
of their own Party, {o that they betook themſelves to a diſorderly flight. 
And now Ceſ2r's Men, according to the command they had received, feiſed 
upon the Gate, though with a great deal of danger; for they wereſorely 
galled by Darts from the Rampart, and by thoſe who yet ſtood their 
ground without, till ſuch time as the Enemy, utterly defeated, and put to 
the Rout, not being able to gain entrance, fled ſome towards the Sea, 0- 
thers tothe Mountains by the Valley of the River Sy2aſtus. The Generals 
parted betwixt the Remainder of the Work ; and Ceſar ſtaying to oppoſe 
thoſe who made offer to ſally out of Brutus's Camp, and to guard their own ; 
Anthony took upon him the whole Function of General : he purſued the Fu- 
gitives, cut in picces thole who yet made us reſiſtance,and fearful leſt the 
chief Commanders —_— from this Defeat ſhould get on Foot another 
Army, he ſent his Horſe to all the Avenues, ſome to one fide, and ſome to 
another : one Party under the Command of Raſcus the Thracian, who 
knew the Country, fetched a turn about the Mountains, ſo that the 
Trenches and Precipices of the Camp were ſurrounded on all ſides by 
Guards placed by Zzthony, to hinder any perſon from retreating, and if 
any did come out, they hunted them like Beaſts : others followed Brutus 
upon full ſpeed, and were not far from him when Zacilins Zucinns {ecing 
them come,ſtopped,and as it he had been Bratus,prayed them to carry him 
to Anthory, and not to Ceſar,which confirmed their opinion that it was Bra- 
tus indeed, becauſe he would not fall into the hands of his mortal Enemy : 
Anthony having notice that they were bringing him, went forthwith ro meet 
them, making refleQtion upon the Fortune, Dignity, and Virtue of the 
Man, and conſulting with himſelf how he ſhould receive him. When he 
was near, Zucinus advancing, fiercely told him, Brutus #s xot zaken, nor ſhall 
balenſs ever make a Priſoner of Virtue: for my part, 7 only deceived thoſe 
thit would have taken him, and behold me now in your power. Whereupon 
Anthony ſeeing the Horſemen that brought him a{hamed at their miſtake, 
coinforted them with theſe words: 7he Prize you have taken is not of leſs 
value then that you thought to have made ; nay, "tis rather of much greater, as 4 
Friend is worth more than an Enemy. And at theſame inſtant delivering Z«- 
cis:'s into the hands of fome of his Friends to have a care of him, he atter- 
wards treated him like a perſon in whom he had confidence. 


As for Brucas he eſcaped into the Mountains, where rallying ſome con- 
ſiderable Forces reſolved to return by night into his Camp, or get down to 
the <ea ſide ; but becauſe the Enemy had feiſed of all the Paſſes, he ſtayed 
there all that night in Arms with the People he had: and it is faid, that 
looking up to the Stars he pronounced this Verſe : 


Thou knon'ſt, O Jupiter, who cauſes all theſe woes. 


Meaning it by Anthony: and indeed as ſome relate, Anthony himfelf, when 
in 11:5 »wn misfortune he was touched with repentance, acknowledged, 
thi +1creas he might have made an accommodation with Br=tus and Caf- 
ſors, i: raade himlelt Serjeant to Offavias, That fame night Anthony en- 

camped 
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camped direQtly oppoſite to Brutus, without other intrenchment than heaps 
of Arms and dead Bodies, which ſerved him inſtead of Ramparts ; and 
Ceſar having watched till Midnight, being fick withdrew, and Ictt the 
Guard of the Camp to /Vorbanus. On the morrow, Bruts {ceing that the 
Enemy quitted not their Poſt, and that he had with him but four Legions, 
and thoſe too not complete, he believed it not ſecure for him to ſpeak to 
them himſelf, but ſent the Tribunes, aſhamed of the fault they had com- 
mitted, to ſound the minds of the Soldiers, and know of them whether 
they would undertake to open themſelves a way through their Enemies to 
regain their Camp where their Companions {till guarded their Equipage : 
but theſe People went ſo chearfully to the Fight, and. hadſo long and [vo ge- 
nerouſly ſuſtained the Enemy, as if God had now forſaken them, returned 
anſwer to their General, that the counſel he gave them was worthy of him, 
but that for their parts they had ſo often tempted fortune, that they would 
not now quite loſe all hopes of making conditions for themſelves. Then 
ſaid Brutus to his Friends ; 7 can do my Country no farth:r ſervice, if they 
have taken ſuch reſolutions. And at the fame time he called Sratothe Epi- 
rot his Friend, whom he intreated to kill him; Srrato adviſing him to think 
more ſerioully upon it, he called to -one of his Domeſticks, upon which 
Stratoſaid, Brutus, ſince you are reſolved, you have a Friend more ready to e xe- 
cute your laſt command than a!l your Slaves. And ſaying ſo, thruſt his Sword 
betwixt his Ribs, which he received without moving. Thus ended Bru- 
tus and Caſſius the moſt generous and illuſtrious of the Romans, whoſe Vir- 
tue had never been equalled, had it not been fſullied with Ceſar's Blood, 
who though they were of Pompey's Party, from Enemies had made them 
Friends, and afterwards loved them like his Children. The Senate had al- 
ways a great inclination for them, and after their death did much compal:- 


ſionate their misfortune : for their ſakes only they had paſſed rhe general 
Amneſty,and when they left the City gave them Government for fear they 
ſhould paſs for baniſhed Men. Not that all that compoſed this noble Body 
hated Ceſar, or were fatished with what was done ; for living they had 
been admirersof his Virtuee and Fortune ; and dead, they had ſolemnized 
his Funeral at the } pray Charge, confirmed all that he had done, and 


granted places and truſts in the City according to the Memorandums by 
bimleft, not thinking it poſſible for thernſelves to diſpoſe of it more pru- 
dently: and yet the affeCtion they bore theſe great Men, and the care they 
took of their ſafety, gave occaſion to ſuſpicionsand ſcandals, fo mightily 
they were favoured by the Senate. And the greater partof the Exiles pre- 
ferred them before Pompey himſelf; for Pompey being near the City mighr 
incline to an Accommodation, whereas they were tar off and implacable. 
Moreover, when they ſaw themſelves forced to take up Arms, they had in 
leſs than two years got together more than twenty Legions, almoſt twenty 
thouſand Horſe, more than two hundred long Ships, and conſiderable Stores 
of all warlike Proviſions. They had raiſed likewiſe vaſt Sums in 4a, ei- 
ther by good will, or by force : and inthoſe Wars they waged with divers 
Cities who held on the adverſe Party, they.almoſt continually came off vi- 
Ctorious, till they became Maſters of all that Country extending from Ma- 
cedon tothe Euphrates : and all thoſe with whom they had mad War ranged 
themſelves on their Party, and continued faithful to them. They likewiſe 
made uſe of many Kings and Princes; nay, of the Parthians themſelves, 
though Enemies to the Romans , but this was only in matters of ſmall con- 
ſequence, for in the great Afﬀairs when all was diſputed, they ſtayed not 
their caming for fear of teaching a Barbarous Nation,and always an _— 
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how to fight with the Romans. But what molt of all ought tobe admired 
at, is, thar the greateſt part of their Army was compoſed of Soldiers that 
had ſerved under Cef4r, and that after his beipg flain, the affeRion of the 
Soldiery was unhappily tranſported to theſe his Murderers fo firmly, that 
they afterwards were more ſterltaſt in obſcrving their faith to them againſt 
his Son, than to Athy himielf who had commanded them under Ceſar, 
for none of them deſerted Brutus or Caſſius, even in their utmoſt misfortune, 
whereas all of them revolted from {thorny at Brunduſinm inthe very begin- 
ning of the War he had with Ottavins. They made their pretence of ta- 
king Arms, both now and in Pompey's time not private advantage, but the 
name of the Common-wealth; ſpccious indeed, but uſually of little effeft, 
and when they thought themſelves no longer ſcrviceable to their Country, 
they equally deſpiſed their lives. As tor their particular conduQt, Caſſius 
like the Gladiators which mind only their Enemies, had fixed his thoughts 
upon War, and thought of nothing elſe. But Bratus who in all times and 
occaſions was a Philoſopher, was pleaſed to look into, and underſtand many 
things ; yet when allis faid that pong can be to aſſure them great Men, 
the aſſault they made upon Ceſar's perſon was the only cauſe none of their 
deſigns proſpered: and certainly it was no ordinary crime , nor of little 
conlequence, for they had unhappily murdered their Friend, their Bene- 
tactor, one who by right of War might have diſpoſed of their lives, and 
yet had ſaved them, their General in the Senate, 1n a facred place, cloath'd 
in his holy Robes, the moſt powertul of all the Romans; and which is moſt 
of all, the Man of all the world molt ſerviceable to the Empire and his 
Country. And Heaven accordingly ſent tokens of its anger, and prelages 
of their ruine: tor when Cs oftered Sacrifices to purge his, Army, one 
of the LifQtors put a Crown reverſed upon his Head ; a Golden Image of 
Victory, which he then offered, fell down of it felf, many Flocks of Birds 
of Prey came and fer about his Camp without making any noiſe, 2nd al- 
moſt dayly they faw Swarms of Bees. They ſaw likewiſe that Brerus cele- 
brating at Sawos, in the midit of their Jollity and Feaſting, wherein he 
was not uſed to be our ot temper, witha ſudden paſſion uttered theſe Ver- 
es : 


But *twas Latona's Son, and angry Fate 
Advanc'd my death 


And that when he was deſigning to pals out of 4a into Farope with his 
Army, as he watched by night, and his Candle almoſt ſpent, there appear- 
ed to hima Ghoſt with a ſtrange kind of countenance, at which not moved, 
he asked what it was, God or Man, to which the Ghoſt anſwered ; Brutus, 
1 am thy evil Genins, thou ſha!t ſee me ag1ia at Philippi. Andin truth, *is 
{aid, it appearcd to him the day before the laſt Battel, and that when he 
drew his Army out of the Campan Ethiopian met him, whom preſently 
the enraged Soldiers cut in picces. This was likewiſe a token of their mil- 
fortune, that Czſſis after a Fight, wherein the loſs had been almoſt equal, 
 fellſo eafily intodeſparr ; and that Brutus, forced to violate the prudent re- 
ſolution he had taken, to temporize, yet engaged with ſtarved People, 
whilſt he had abundance of Proviſions, and the conventency of the Sea. 
Though thelc two Men hed often been in many perillous occaſions, yet they 
were never wounded, but they murdered themſclves as they had murdered 
Ceſar, and fo received puniſhment for the crime they had committed. An- 
theny finding Bratus's Body, covercd it witha Purple Robe, and after _—_ 
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burned it, ſent the Aſhes to Servilia his Mother ; his Army which yet con- 
ſiſted of fourteen thouſand Men, as ſoon as they knew of his death ſent De- 
utics to Ceſar and Anthony, who having pardoned them, divided them 
berwinr them. Soon after, thoſe that were in the Forts yielded likewiſe, 
but on condition that the Plunder both of the Forts and the Camp ſhould be 
the Prize of Czſar's and Anthony's Soldiers. As for the perſons of Note 
and Quality who had ſided with Brutzs, ſome fell in the Fight, others like 
their Generals ſlew themſelves, and others forced their deaths from their 
Enetnies hand, of which number were Z. Caſſius Nephew to the General, 
and the Son of the famous Cato of the ſame name, -who ſeveral times threw 
himſelf into the midft of his Enemies, and at laſt took off his Head-piece, 
either that he might be the eaſier known, or the eaſter killed, or both : Za- 
beo known for his wiſdom, and for being Father tothat Zebeoto this day 
holding a prime degree among the famous Dottors of Law, cauſed a hole 
to bedug in his Tent, to the proportion of his Body, and after having given 
his Orders to his Servants, and writ to his Wife and Children Letters, which 
he gave to his Slaves to carry, took by the Right Hand one of the faithful- 
eſt of them, and having made him-walk round about him, according to the 
Roman cuſtom when they enfranchiſe a Slave, commanded him to take a 
Sword, and preſented him his Throat, and ſo made his Tent his Grave. 
The Thracian Raſcxs brought back many People from the Mountains , 
and for all the ſervice he had done Anthony and Ceſar, asked only the par- 
don of his Brother Raſcupolis, and obtained it ; which was mncugh to ſigni» 
fie, that at the beginning of the War theie Thracians had no private dif- 
ference, but ſeeing two great Armies coming into their Country to make 
War, not knowing which would have the berter, one took one part, and the 
other the other, that happen what would he on the conquering fide might 
make his Brother's compoſition. As for Portia Brutus's Wife and young 
Cato's Siſter, when ſhe heard they were both in this manner loſt, in ſpite of 
all her Servants care to prevent her death, ſhe ſwallowed burning Coals, 
and died. Many perſons of Quality being eſcaped to 7haſſa, ſome of them 
embarqued to retire eKewhere, others with the remainder of the Army 
choſe Meſſala Corvinus and Lucius Bibulus for their Chiefs, to whom they 
promiſed to do what they pleaſed ; and the reſt treating with 4nthony's 
Men, as ſoon as they came to 7haſſa delivered into their Hands all the Mo- 
ney, Proviſions, and ſtore of other warlike Preparations. Thus by a ha- 
zardous boldneſs Ceſar and thorny in two Fights won the greateſt Vito. 
Ty that ever till now was gained ; for never did two ſuch Roman Armies 
fight together. Nor were their Forces raiſed in haſte out of the Citizens, 
but all choſen Men, not Apprentices, but old Soldiers, experienced both 
in Foreign and Civil Wars, all ſpeaking the ſame —__— all exerciſed 
in the = Military Diſcipline, equal in experience and valour, which 
made it not eaſfie for them to vanquiſh each other : beſides never in any 
War did ſo many Citizens once Friends and Comrades fight with ſomuch 
heat and courage, which is ſufficiently proved in that, conſidering both 
Battels, the Vanquiſher loſt not leſs than the Fangmas. However, Ce- 
ſar's and Anthony's Men found the prediCtion of their Generals true ; for 
in one day, and one Battel they were not only delivered from the danger of 
Famine, and the fear they were in of periſhing, but this glorious Victory 
gave them likewiſe all things in abundance, and the conceptions of many 
Mens minds when they went to fight, that this day would decide the ſtare 
of the Empire, were accompliſhed ; for the Common-weal:h was never 


more reſtored, nor was there any more need for the Citizens to come to 
theſe 


Book IV. 
theſe extremities, except in the quarrel between Ceſar and Anthony, which 
was the laſt of the Civil Wars, tgr as to what happened in the mean time; 
when after the death of Brutus, Pompey and all hos who eſcaped from the 
Defeat, having yet coliſiderable Forces refiewed the. War, there was no- 
thing patallel tot, either for Gallantry, or affeQtion of Cities, or Soldiers 
woos... their Generals, beſides no perſons of Quality were concerned, nei. 


ther did the Senate declare for them, nor had they ever ſuch Reputation 
and Glory as Caffivs and Brutus. | oo 
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ſettle the Colonies, but finds it a matter of much difficulty. V. The Soldiers 
inſolence, with the cauſes of it. VI. Lucius Anthony's Brother, Fulvia 
his FVife, and Manius fall af variance with Cziar. VII. An Arcommo- 
dation vainly endeavoured, they take up Arms. VIII. The beginning of the 
War with the Siege of Peruſia by Cafar. IX. Lucius loſes all hopes of de- 
fending himſelf, and capitulates. X. Lucius's Speech to Czfar, yieldin 

himſelf at diſcretion. XI. The taking and burning of Peruſia. XII 7h- 
end of this War, XII. Anthony and Czfar diſtruſting each other, make 
preparations. XIV. Brunduſium beſieged by Anthony. XV. Aereement 
between them by Cocceius's intermiſſion. XVI. Mutiny of the People a- 
gainſt Czlar , ſuppreſſed by Anthony. XVIL Accommodation between 
Cziar and Pompey. XVIII Anthony's Preparations againſt the Parthi- 
ans. XIX. The Accommodation between Czar and Pompey broken, and 
Caſar prepares for Var. XX. Sea Fight between Caſar's and Pompey's 
Lieutenants. XXI. Another Sea Fight between Czſar and Pompey, nhere- 
in Czſar has the worſt. XXII. Cazlar loſes moſt of his Ships by ſtorm. 
XXIII. Difference happens between Cziar and Anthony, which is accommo- 
dated by Oftavia's intermiſſion. XXIV. Czar invades Sicily with three 
Armies. His Fleet again ſcattered by Tempeſts, ſo that he is forced to put 
off the War till the next year. XXV. Pompey thinking himſelf freed 
from the War by Czlar's misfortunes at Sea, calls himfelf the Son of Nep- 
tune : 47d Menodorus his Admiral goes the ſecond time and ſubmits to 
Czlar. XXVI. Czfar again invades Sicily, and Agrippa his Admiral 
engaging Pompey's near Myles, gains the Yiittory. XXVIL Cxlar going 
in perſon into Sicily to beſtege Tauromenia zs aſſaulted by Pompey by Sea 
and Land , leaves Cornificius encamped, and about to repaſs with his 
Ships, is defeated by Pompey, himſelf hardly eſcaping. XXVII. Corni- 
ficius with much loff rejoyns with Agrippa. XXIX. Czlar /ands all his 
Forces in Sicily, and cuts off Pompey from Proviſions. XXX. The laſt 
Sea Battel between Czar and Pompey where Pompey 7s defeated. XXXI. 
Pompey flies towards Anthony : and Lepidus exdeavouring to ſeiſe Sicily, 
i; by Czlar reduced to the condition of a private Man, and ſent to Rome. 
XXX1I. Czlar*s' Soldiers mutiny, who disbands one Party, and contents the 
other. XXXII. He ſettles Sicily, returns to Rome, where he ts received 
with general applauſe. XXXIV. Pompey would deceive Anthony, but is 
diſcovered. XXXV. He makes Har upon Anthony's Lieutenants in Aſia, 
XXXVI. He is at length taken and ſlain. 


Fter the death of Brutus and Caſſius, Ceſar went into 7taly, and 

Anthony into Aſia, where meeting with Cleopatra Queen of 

Feypt, he no ſooner beheld her but he became inflamed with a 

love proved ruinous to them both, and occaſioned multitudes 

of miſeriesto all Fzypr, wherefore the Egyptian Afﬀairs will 

make a part of this Story, yet without bearing that Title - for I have yet 
much to treat of the Civil Wars, which continued long after the death of 
Brutusand Caſſius, though without any Head or General obeyed like them, 
till Sextus the Na Son of Pompey the Great, who had got together 
the Remains of Brutus and Caſſins's Party, being dead, and Zepidus de- 
ſpoiled of that part of the Empire he pretended to,all the Sovereign Power 
remained divided between Ceſzr and Anthony : which things paſſed inthis 
manner; Caffins ſirnamed the Parmeſan was left in Az by Caſſivs and Bru- 
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tus, with a Flect and an Army to officiate there as Superintendent of the 
Revenues. After Caffus's death, in hopes that the like would not happen 
to Brutus, he made choice of thirty of the Rhodian Ships, which he thought 
himſelf able tomanage with Seamen and Soldiers, and burning all the reſt 
except the Sacred Galley, that he might deprive the Rhodians of attempr- 
ing any thing, took the Sea with this Fleet. Clodivs whom Brutxs had ſent 
into that Iſland with thirteen Ships, finding it revolted (for Brut«s was 
ſlain at the time of his arrival) drew off three thouland Men' that were 
there in Garriſon, and went to joyn with the Parmefian. 7orilus came 
likewiſe to them with many other Ships, and all the Tribute Money he 
could gather at Rhodes. To this Fleet, grown already in lome mealure 
powertul, flocked all thoſe diſperſed throughout 4 to exerciſe.any Of- 
fice, bringing with them all the Soldiers they could, and to that end ma- 
king Levies of Slaves, Captives, and the Inhabitants of the I{lands 'where 
they touched, Cicero the Orator came thither likewiſe, and with him all 
the Perſons of Quality eſcaped from 7heſſs; lo that in a ſhort time great 
multitudes were aſſembled of conſiderable Forces, both by Sea and Land, 
with Officers to command them. Atlength taking with them one Zepidus, 
whom Brutss had left in Crete with ſome Forces tor Guard of that Iſland, 
they ſteered their courſe towards Murcns and eAnobarbus, who had a 
powerful Fleet. on the Ionian Seas: there dividing themſelves, one part 
joyned with urcus, and went towards Sicily, which was a confiderable 
recruit to Pompey and the other ſtayed with e/AZrobarbus, who 3% ran to 
forma party by himſelf: thus out of the ruines of Brutvs and Caſſius ſprung 
up two new Armies. Mean while Ceſar and 4zthony made magnificent 
Sacrifices tothe Gods for the Victory at Ph;lippi, teſtifying their acknow- 
ledgments to the Soldiers by praiſes, till they could be able to give them 
the promiſed Rewards. To this end Ceſar took his way forthwith into /taly, 
undertaking the charge of diſtributing Land to them, and giving them 
Houſes, a charge which he thought the leaſt toilſome,-and firteſt tor him, 
not being well in health, whilſt 2thozy went into the beyond Sea Provin- 
ces, to get together mony to dilcharge their promiſes. After this they 
made a new diviſion of the Empire, and beſides thoſe Provinces they alrea- 
dy had, parted between them thoſe which were Zepidas his ſhare : for Ce- 
ſar deſigned to make the Tranfalpine Gauls free, according to the intention 
of his Father, and Zepidus was acculed of holding intelligence with Pom- 
pey. However Ceſar had reſolved to give him other Provinces, if the in- 
formation made againſt him proved not true. They diſmiſſed likewiſe all 
the Veterans, fave only eight thouſand Men, who deſiring to continue in 
the ſervice, were ſhared betwixt them, and added to the Pretorian Co- 
horts. Their Forces compriſing likewiſe thoſe which had quitted Brutus's 
Party, ſtill conſiſted of eleven Legions, and fourteen thouſand Horſe, of 
which thorny, becauſe of his Expedition, took fix Legions and ten thou- 
{and Horle ; forhat Ceſar had lefthim only five Legions, and four thouſand 
Horle, with ſome Troops Anthony had left in /raly under the Command of 
Calenus, to whom he gave order to deliver them to Czar, inſtead of thoſe 
taken from him, and this done, Ceſar began his March towards the Ionian 
Sea. 


Anthony arriving at Fpheſus, offered moſt magnificent Sacrifices to the 
Goddeſs, and pardoned all thoſe of Caffius and Brutus's Party that had taken 
Sanctuary in the Temple, fave only Petronius, one of the Con- 
{pirators againſt Ceſar, and Qu/utus who had delivered Dolobelia to Caffins 
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at Zaodicea, Aﬀter which the Greeks and allthe other Nations inhabiting 
Aſia on the Confines of Jo rar pe having ſent Deputies to him to treat 
their compoſition, he afſembled,them together, and ſpoke to them in this 
manner : 


The Oration of Anthony. 


Ou know, Gentlemen, that Attalus your King having by teſtament giver 
.ÞÞ ou 70 the People of Rome, you ſoon found our Government more eaſie 
and more advantageous than his : for we remitted you all thoſe Tributes you were 
uſed to pay him, till there riſing up among us ſome diſturbers of the publuck 
Peace, we were forced to lay ſome Contributions upon you : we impoſed them up- 
07 you, not according to your Eſtates, or to continue the payment of them after 
the danger was paſt, but we taxed you only in ſome part of your Revenues, to 
the end we might participate together in the publick charge. After which, 
when the Commiſſioners ſent by the Senate to colleft them oppreſſed you, making 
you pay more than demanded by us, C. Cxlar diſcharged you of a third of all 
the impoſitions, and ſettled orders, that no more injuſtice ſhould be done you by 
committing to your ſelves the colletting of the Moneys from the Country. Not- 
withſtanding which, that great Man to whom you were obliged being ſlain as a 
Tyrant by our * good Citizens, you have ſupplycd with vaſt Sums the Murderers 
of your Benefaitor againſt us who did all we could to revenge him, JVherefore 
Fortune favouring the Jer cauſe, and having decided it, not as you would 
have had it, but according to reaſon, we ſhould have my ya youu more rigo- 
rouſly 4 you had aſſiſted them with your Arms ; but becauſe we are willing to be- 
lieve that you have done nothing but what you were forced to, we ſhall d:al the 
more gently with you. Ve ſtand now in need of Money, of Lands, and of 
Cities, to diſcharge our ſelves of the promiſes made to our Soldiers to reward 
them after the Victory. Our Army is compoſed of twenty eight Legions, which, 
eccounting the light armed Foot, amount to one hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
Men, beſides the Horſe and ſome other Companies : you may therefore judge 
what Money we are obliged to raiſe for ſo great a number of Men. As A th 
Lands and Cities, Czlar is gone into Italy, to diſtribute them, and to ſpeak it 
ina word to change all the habitations of that people ; ſo that to the end you be 
not forced to quit your Lands, wn Cities, your Houſes, your Temples , and 
your Sepulchres : you muſt furniſh us with Money, but yet not all (for you can- 
not do that ) but apart, andthe leaſt part too: and Thelieve when you know onr 
Demands, you will go away ſatisfied. Tou have in two years fea our Enemies 
ten years Tribute, we ask no more of you ; but it muſt be payed in a year, for ne- 
ceſſity preſſes us, beſides we favour you, and you cannot but confeſs the penalty 
# lefſthan the crime. 


Thus ſpake thorny with deſign to raiſe Money to pay cight and twenty 
Legions, though at the time of their Accommodation at AZodera they 
had promiſed rewards to three and forty complete Legions, but the War 
had reduced them to that number. Scarcely had he pronounced his laſt 
words, but the Greeks proſtrating themſclves upon the ground, humbly 
repreſented to him, that after the violences they had ſuſered from Bru- 
tas and Caſſkrs, they were not worthy of puniſhment but pity, that ny 
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would willingly bave given to their BenefaCtors all their Goods, if they 
had not been robbed of them by their Enemies, whom they had not only 
been forced to furniſh with all their ſtamped Money, but likewiſe to deliver 
up all their Plate and Goldſmiths Work to be by them coined. Art length 
they prevailed with him that they ſhould only pay nine years Tribute in two 
years; and beſides this Taxes were layed upon the Kings, Potentates and 
tree Cities according ro their Eſtates. As he went from Province to Pro. 
vince,/.#cius Brother to Caſſiws,and all who were afraid of him hearing of his 
clemency at Z#pheſas,came toask pardon. He forgave all ſave only thoſe who 
had a hand in theConſpiracy againſt Cyr to them he remained implaca- 
ble. He comforted thoſe Cities had ſuſtained the greateſt lofſes, exempt- 
cd the Lycians from Tribute, exhorted the Xanthians to rebuild their City, 
gave the Rhodians Andros, Tino, Naxos and Mynda, which ſoon after he 
again took from them becauſe they uſed them hardly, he declared thoſe of 
/ aodicea and Tharſus free and exempt from all Impoſitions, atnd by Ordi- 
nance which he cauſed to be proclaimed, diſcharged from ſervitude all the 
Thracians had been fold. The Athenians coming to wait upon him; he 
gave them firſt 7:0, then Zgina, /cono, Zea, Sciatha and Pararetha, Afﬀ- 
ter which paſſing through Phrygia, Myſia, Galatia , Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
the Lower Sria and Paleſtine, he charged them with great Impoſitions. 
To whatever place he came he took cogniſance of all difterences between 
the Cities and the Kings. As in Cappadocia between Syſinnus and Ariara- 
thes, where he adjudged the Kingdom to Syw2»us for his Mother Glaphyra's 
ſake, who was very beautiful. And in $ria, whence he expelled all the 
Tyrants who had ſet themſelves up in every City. 


Being in Cilicia, Cleopatra came to him, to whom having complained, 
that ſhe had not aſſiſted Cz/ar, ſhe made no other excuſe, bur that at the be- 
ginning of the War ſhe had ſent four Legions to Dolobella, that afterwards 
having fitted out a Fleet, ſhe was prevented by Tempeſts, and the ſudden 
death of that young Conſul. That though Cafivs had twice with threats 
demanded her aſfiftance, ſhe had refuſed it. That when they were upon 
the Ionian Sca, ſhe was her ſelf embarqued upon a magnificent Fleet, to 
come and joyn with them, without any conſideration either of Cafizs or 
Murcus's Naval Power, but that bad weather and other lofles with her own 
ſickneſs had made her return into Zzypr, where ſhe' received news of the 
Victory. Here Athozy, wounded 1n the very ſoul by the charms of this 
Queen, became as fooliſhly in love as if he had been a young Man, though 
he were now above forty years of age. True it is, he is reported to have 
always had a natural inclination for this paſſion, and that formerly when 
ſhe was but a child he conceived a love for her, having ſeen her at Alexan- 
aria, when he ſerved under Gabixizs as General of the Horſe. Antho 
therefore all upon a ſudden neglecting the care of his Aﬀairs, Cleopatra d. 
ipoled of all « coals at her pleaſure, without conſidering either reaſon or 
juſtice, inſomuch that -{#zoe her Siſter having taken _ at iletum 
in the Temple of Diana Zencophryaa, Anthony ſent ſome thither who ſlew 
her, and commanded the Tyrians to deliver up to Cleopatra, Serapion Go- 
vernour of Cyprus, who was fled into the SanQtuary at Zyre, becauſe he had 
taken part with Caſ/ivs ; and gave the ſame order to the Aradians, touch- 
ing another who had fled for refuge into their City, becauſe the Brother of 
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ſeenno more, this unhappy Man had told the Aradians, that he was Pro/e- 
»”y ; and at laſt ordered the Epheſians to bring before him Zegabyzes the 

igh Prieſt of Diana, becauſe he had received ſine as a Queen z but the 
Epheſians having beſought Cleopatra in his behalf,the pardoned him. Thus 
it a ſhort time might a ſtrange change be perceived in Anthony's ſpirit; 
cauſed by that paſſion which was the beginning and end of all thoſe miſe- 
ries afterwards befel him: for after Cleopatra's return to Zoypr he ſent his 
Horſe to Palmyra a City near the Enphrates, toſackit ; his pretence for 
doing it being very 1 ht, for he could accuſe the Inhabitants of nothing, 
but that being ſituated between the Dominion of the Romans and that of 
the Parthians, they ſtrove to accommodate themſelves the beſt they could 
with one and t'other; and indeed it was a City of Trade, through which 
were tranſported from Perſia to Rome all the commodities of 7zdi2z and 4 
rabia, but his main deſign was to enrich his Cavalry. The Palmyrians forc- 
ſeeing it, had cauſed all they had of value to be carried to the other ſide of 
the River, on the Banks of which they planted good Archers to defend the 
approach, ( for there are the beſt Archers of the world ) fo the Cavalry 
finding not a perſon in the City, returned without drawing their Swords, or 
making any purchaſe. The Parthian War which happened ſoon after, 
ſtems trom hence to have taken its birth, many of the Tyrants of Syria be- 
ing retired with them: for $yri2 till the time of tiochns the Pious, and 
his Son of the ſame name, had been governed by Kings of the race of Se- 
leucus Nitator ( as we have already ſaid, writing the Aﬀairs of Syria) bur 
this Province being reduced by Pompey's Arms, he placed therein Scaurns 
for Governofr, to whom the Senate ſent others for Succeſſors, among 
whom was Gab:mias, who went to make War againſt the People of exar- 
aria : to Gabinins ſucceeded Craſſus,who was (lain by the Parthians,and after 
him Bib»lus. At length after the death of C. Ceſer, duting thele troubles 
which were almoſt univerſal, rhere roſe upin every City Tyrants, ſupport- 
ed by the Parthians ; for after Craſſ#s's misfortune they had ſpread them- 
ſelves into Syria, and had I with the Tyrants, which fzthony 
now forced to retire to them, whom after he had expelled, charged the 
People with Impoſts, and made this impertinent attempt upon the Palmyri- 
ans,he took no farther care how toappeaſe the troubles wherein he beheld the 
Province, atid put his my in Garriſon, and went to find out Cleopatra in 
Zeypt, where being magnificently received, he ſpent the Winter, without 
any mark of Command, both habited and living like a private Man, whe- 
ther becauſe he was in a Country dependant on another, andin the Royal 
City, ot thathe might the more pleaſantly paſs away the time whilſt Win- 
ter laſted : for he baniſhed all manner of care, and diſpenſed with the Of- 
ficers, put off his uſual habit to weat a ſquare Robe after the Greek Faſhion, 
with white Attick Hoſe, ſuch as are worn by the Prieſt's of 4thers and of 
Alexandria, which they call Phecaſion,and 4s & vilited the Temples,Schools, 
and Philoſophy Aſſemblies, holding converſation with none but the Greeks 
in ſervice of Cleopatra, for whoſe lake alone he had undertook this Jour- 
ney. 


Meah while, Ceſar going to Rome was very much diſtempered in Body, 
eſpecially at Brunduſi»m, where the danger was ſo great, that a report was 
raiſed of his being dead : but at length by degrees the Diſtemper diminiſh- 
ing, he entred the City, where ſhewing Anthony's orders to thoſe who had 
charpe of his Aﬀairs, they preſently ſignified to Calenus, that he ſhould de- 
liver to him the two Legions, and wrote to Sext#s in {rica to ſurrender up 
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the Province, which was performed. After which Ceſar finding that Ze- 
pidus was not guilty of what he had been charged with, quittedto him <- 
frica, inſtead ot thoſe Provinces that had been taken from him, and expoſed 
to ſale what were left of the Goods of the Proſcribed. But when it came to 
the point of ſending, Soldiers to Colonies,and giving them Lands,many diff- 
culties preſented themſelves. The Soldiers pretended they ought to give 
them the beſt Cities of all Zaly, according tothe promiſe made them be- 
fore the War. And the Cities demanded that all 7:a/y ſhould contribute tg 
this charge, or that others ſhould draw lots with them, and that for the 
Lands the Generals ſhould pay the purchaſe ; but there was no Money in 
the Treaſure. There were dayly tobe ſeen coming to Rome yaung and 
old, Women and Children, who aſſembling in the great place, or in the 
Temples, with tears in their eyes cryed out: That being Italians, without 
having committed any fault, they were driven from their Lands, and their 
Houſes, as if it had beena conquered Country. The Romans had com- 
paſſion on them, and their deplorable condition drew tears from a multi- 
tude of People, eſpecially when they conſidered that this War had not 
been undertaken for the publick good, but to fatisfie the ambition of the 
Chiefs, who had no other aim than the feifing of the Empire. Beſides, 
they were ſenſible, that they gave not the Soldiers the recompenſe promiſed 
aſter the Victory, nor ſent them into Colonies with any other intent, -but 
that the Common-wealth ſhould never more get Head again, the Uſurpers 
of the Government having ſo many People, obliged by their good turns, 
ready to take up Arms at their firſt command. Ceſar made excuſe to the 
Cities from the neceſſity conſtraining theſe things, telling them withal he 
was much afraid the Soldiers would not be ſo content neither. And indeed 
they were not content z for they oppreſſed their Neighbours, and took not 
only more than the Lands ſec out to them, but likewiſe the beſt they could 
pick out. Andin vain did Ceſar reprove them, or gave them other things ' 
ro hinder them from thele violences , for their Generals ſtanding in need of 
them to ſecure their Dominions, they ſtood but inlittle awe. Moreover; 
the five years of the Triumvirate drawing to an end, they ſtood incach o- 
thers aſhiſtance for their common ſecurity, the Generals, that by the Sol- 
diers means they might keep their Command, and the Soldiers, that by 
their means they might keep poſſeſſion of what had been given them ; for 
all their hopes being that the grant would ſtand good fo long as the Donors 
were Maſters of the Empire, they were concerned to atttempt any thing for 
the maintenance of their power : wherefore Ceſar gave many other gifts 
to the maimed Soldiers, borrowing for this purpoſe Money from the Tem- 
ples, which increaſed the afteCtion of the Soldiery to him, who found them- 
{elves obliged by his having gratified them with Cities, Land, Money and 
Houſes. Thoſe who were deſpoiled of all theſe things made great cla- 
mours, and continuall railed againſt him, but however they affronted him, 
he bore all to content the Soldiery. 


Zucins Brother to Anthony now Conſul, Fulvia his Wife, and Maning, 
who had the charge of his Afﬀairs in his abſence, obſerving Czſar's Con- 
duct, and to the end thatall might not ſeem to be his doings, or the whole 
obligation be owned tohim alone, and conſequently he have all the thanks, 
to Anthony's prejudice, uſedall the artifices poſſible ; to delay the ſending 
the Soldiers to the Colonies , till his return out of is : but when 
they could notſucceed in that deſign, becauſe of the earneſtneſs. of the Ar- 
my, they required of Czſar liberty to be themſclves the ConduQtors or An- 
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thony's Forces. By the agrrement made with Cfar he had quitted to him 
the employment, but they denyed it, and Fulvia going her {cif to the Head 
of the Legions with 4thony's Children, beſought them not to ſuffer their 
General to be deprived of the Glory and fatisfattion toteſtifie his good will 
to them : beſides, Anthony's reputation was very great among the Soldiery, 
and high in efteem with all the world ; for Ceſar being ſick at the time of 
the Battel at Philippz, all the honour of that ViEtory ſeemed due only to 
Anthony. Though Ceſar ſaw well this wasa violation of their agreement; 
yet in favour to his Aſſociate inthe Empire, he conſented, and fo they con- 
ducted the Legions to their Colonies, where they committed ſtrange difor- 
ders; for that Ceſar might not ſeem more 5s none than thoſe whocon- 
ducted them, they gave them all manner of Licenſe. Many-Cities neigh- 
bouring on thoſe where they had Lands ſet out , having received much in- 
jury, came to complain to Ceſar, telling him, that the Colonies were 
much more injuſt than the Proſcriptions; for they proſcribed only 
their Enemies, whereas by means of the Colonies multitudes of innocent 
perſons wereruined , Ceſar was not ignorant of the injuries done, but he 
could not remedy them, for he had no Money to pay the old Proprietors 
the purchaſe of their Lands, and he would not delay the recompence pro- 
miſed to their Forces, becauſe of the Wars they were {till engaged in : 
Pompey was powertul at Sea, and able to ſtarve the City by cutting off Pro- 
viſions: eAfxobarbus and Inrcus were fitting out another Fleet, and ano- 
ther Army ; ſothat if Ceſar and Anthony performed not their promiſe, they 
had reaſon to fear they ſhould be but ill ſerved by their Soldiers. Add to 
which that the five years of the Triumvirate was near expired, and they 
had therefore ſtill more reaſon to gain the good will of the Army ; where- 
fore they paſſed by many things patiently, and ſeemegas if they did not ſee 
their inſolencies ; till ſuch time that one day as Ceſar was at the Theatre, a 
Soldier who could get no room in the place appointed for them, had the im- 
pudence to &9 ſeat himſelt with the Roman Knights. The People having 
oblerved it, Ceſar cauſed him to be taken away, whereat the reſt were {o 
enraged, that when the Plays were done, gathering about Ceſar they de- 
manded their companion, becauſe not having {cen him afterwards they 
thought him dead. The Soldier coming in at the ſame time they imagined 
him brought out of Priſon, and though he denyed it , and told them 
the matter asit paſſed, they told him he lyed, had been fuborned, and was 
a Traytor to betray his Comrades. Such was their infolence in the T hea- 
tre, as a conſequence to which, he having appointed them a day for their 
meeting in the Field of Mars, for rhe diviſion of Lands, they were fo haſty 
that they came thither long before day-light. And fretting at Ceſar that he 
came not ſo ſoon as they thought fit, NVorius a Centurion freely reproving 
them,and repreſenting tothem the reſpeQ they oughtto their General, who 
made them not wait out of any pride or ſcorn, but becauſe he was fick, 
they beganto rail at him, and call him Aflatterer, and by degrees their | 
increaſing,proceded to affront and throw ſtones as him. He thereupon fled, 
they —_— him, he threw himſelf into the River to make his eſcape, 
but there they killed him, and drawing his Body out of the Water, brought 
it and layd it in the way by which Ceſ2r-was to pals. His Friends here-' 
upon counſelled him not to gc and expoſe hinſelt to theſe Bediams, bur 
leſtabſence might more increaſe their an he went, and fecing Vonius's 
Body, turned off by another way. There as if this had been the crime 
enly of ſome particular Men, he exhorted them for the future to {pare one 
-2ther, made diviſion of their Lands, "04 1A had done good fer- 
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vice tademand the uſual rewards, and gave them likewiſe even againſt his 
own judgment, to many. that were unworthy, infomuch that the multj- 
tude admiring his gravity, began to repent and be aſhamed, and withal to 
demand that thoſe guilty of /ozins's death might be puniſhed , upon 
which he told them he knew them well, but thathe was content with their 
confeſſion and repentance, and would remit the puniſhment. Thus ha- 
ving obtained not only pardon for their fault, bur likewiſe gifts and re- 
wards, they all upon a ſudden changed their anger into applaule and accla- 
mations. Theſe two examples choſen among many others make it evi- 
dently appear how difficult it is, to govern in ſuch times as thoſe the ſpirits 
of the Soldiery, which is occaſioned when Generals are not commiſſion- 
ed to the Command of their Armies by lawful Authority and Nomination 
as ordinarily happens in Civil Wats, and when Armies are not raiſed ac- 
cording to ancient cuſtom, for the ſ{erviceof their Country. And in reali- 
ty all thoſe People bore not Arms for the Roman People, bur for thoſe that 
had ſet themon foot, not by order of War, but by private promiſes, not 
againſt the Enemies of the State, bur to fatisfie particular animoſities, not 
againſt Strangers, but againſt Citizens their Equals in Birth and Dignity : 
all theſe things ruined Military Diſcipline. The Soldiers conceited not they 
made War, but did ſervice to particular perſons that would oblige them, 
and from whom they hoped for acknowledgments, and the Commanders 
made uſe of them as they had occaſion for their own advantage. And 
whereas the ancient Romans never pardoned apy Runaways, they now 
gave them rewards; for the Pleas were equally ſpecious, each party deem- 
ng the other Enemy tothe State, the Leaders themſelves making the ſame 
pretence, and all ſaying they had no other end than the ſervice of their 
Country. Thus the Soldiers were his, gave moſt ; as well as whole Armies 
and many illuſtrious perſons, thought they did not-deſerve the name of Run- 
aways, which things cauſcd often ſhifting of ſides ; for on whatever par- 
ty they ranged themſelves, they ſtill ſerved their Country : wherefore the 
Generals that were ſenſible'of this, were fain towink at many things, and 
confided not ſo much in the ftidelty of their Soldiers, or the authority of 
the Laws, as in the power of their Largeſſes, ſo ordinary were tumults 
and mutinics now in Armies. 


Mean while Rome was diſtreſſed for want of Proviſions ; for Pompey hig- 
dred the bringing any by Sea, and in tal they had almoſt given over Huf- 
bandry, becauſe of the continual Wars, and that little Corn there was the 
Armies conſumed. There were likewiſe committed in the Cities many 
Robberies and Violences by night, after which no inqueſt was made, be- 
cauſe they layd all upon the Soldiers ; wherefore the People ſhut up their 
Shops, and drove away the Magiftrates, as ſtanding no more in need of 
Officers or Artificers in a miſerable City, where all things were expoſed to 
Robbery and Plunder: Zxcizs a Lover of the publick wellfare, and Enemy 
to the power of the Triumvirate, which ſeemed to laſt beyond the time 
preſcribed by its eſtabliſhment, had often ſharp words with Car ; and 
when the old Proprietors of Lands came to complain to the Magiſtrates of 
the oppreſſion of the Soldicry, he alone would hear their cat and 
promiſe them his protection, and they on the other ſide engaged them- 
ſelves toſerve him in what ever he would employ them. This gave occa- 
ſton to Anthony's Soldiers, and to Cſar himſelf, to reproach him that he bu- 
lied himſelf againſt his Brother, and to giveadvice to Fulvia to have a care 
of kindling an unſcaſonable War. Notwithitanding which AZfanizs —- 
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liciouſly cunning, having buzzed in her ears, that as long as Zalz.was in 
peace her Husband would ſtay with Cleopatra, but if once there were War 
would preſently come _ ſhe ſuffered her {elf to be perſwaded; and 
out of her womanly paſſhon obliged Zxcivs to ſeek ſome occaſion of a 
Rupture. To which effeft Cſar being gone to ſettle the reſt of the Colo- 
nies, ſhe ſent along Anthony's Children together with Zxcius, that it might 
not be thought he alone had the authority. And he happening to com- 
mand ſome part of his Cavalry to march ſpeedily to the Sea Coaſt of the 
Brutians, leſt Pompey ſhould plunder them, Zncius either fearing or di. 
ſembling that he was afraid theſe Horſe were drawn off againſt him and his 
Nephews, fled forthwith to 4»thony's Colonies, deſiring of them Guards 
for his ſecurity, accuſing Ceſar of infidelity towards their General : Ceſar 
on the contrary ſent to tell them that there was no ſhadow of change in the 
Friendſhip betwixt them and 4»thony, but that Zucius ſought a pretence to 
make them arm againſt each other, becauſe he was an Enemy to the Tri- 
umvirate in the maintenance of whoſe power the Soldiery were tobe con- 
cerned, if they would not be driven from their Colonies, and that for his 
Horſe they were ſtill in the Country of the Brutians executing his orders. 
The principal Officers of zthony's Army underſtanding well all theſe 
things met together at Zheana with Ceſar, where a Treaty was made on 
chalde conditions : That the Triumvirs ſhould not diſturb the Conſuls in the 
Government of the Common-wealth ; that they ſhould give Lands only to 
thoſe had ſervedat Philipp: : that Anthony's Forces in Ztaly ſhould as well as 
Ceſar's have a ſhare of the Proſcripts Money, and in the produce of the {ale 
lately made of their Goods : that for the future no one ſhould conſtrain 
them to ſerve out of Ztaly, except two Legions which Ce/ar might employ 
in the Expedition againft Pompey : that thoſe Ceſar ſhould ſend to Spair 
might paſs the Apes without being impeded by ſims Poll:o, and that 
Lucius ſatisfied with theſe conditions ſhould diſmiſs his Guards, and follow 
the funCftions of his authority with all ſecurity. Theſe Articles being a- 
greed upon by the Officers of 4»thony's Army, there were but two of them 
executed, and Salvidienus paſſed the Alpes in ſpite of thoſe would have hin- 
dred him : inſfomuch that the performance of the reſt being delayed, Z*- 
cigs retired to Preneſte, ſaying, that having no Guards, he was afraid of 
Ceſar, who was always accompanied with Soldiers, becaule of his quality 
of Triumvir. {via likewiſe fled for refuge to Zepidus, out of fear, as 
ſhe faid, for her Children, and ſhe had a better opinion of him than of Ce- 
ſar. . However it were, both one and the other wrote to A»thony, and ſome 
of their Friends who could lay open all the Aﬀair carried the Letters, of 
whichl could not find theCopies,though Ihave made a curious ſearch. Things 
ſtanding in this poſture, the principal Officers of both Armies met together 
to terminate the differences yet between their Generals by an equitable 
Ren, reſolved to force to a compliance thoſe that would not ſubmit, 
and they invited Zacius his Friends to joyn with them ; upon their refuſal, 
Ceſar to render them odious, began to vent his complaints in all places as 
well to the Officers of the Armies, as the principal Citizens, which occa- 
ſioned a great many perſons to go from the City to Zucins, to beſeech him 
to have compaſſion of Z7taly, almoſt ruined by Civil Wars, and to make 
choice of ſome, who, with them, or with the Officers might endeavour an 
accommodation. A£Zutins had both a reſpe& for ther and the matter 
whereof they ſpoke. But Marins anſwered fiercely , that whilſt 4»- 
thony amuſed himſelf to raiſe Money among Strangers , Ce/ar by 
his cringing and flexibility ſecured to himfelf all the Militia, and all 
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the ſtrong places of /taly: T hattothis purpole; to:the-damage of Anthas: 
iy, to whom- Gaul appettained, he had enfranchiled it , and that in- 
ſtead of. eighteen Cities deſigned to reward: the Veterans, he had. granted: 
them almoſt all Zaly, andithat whereas Lands were due only to twenty. 
cight Legions that had ſerved, he had given to four and thirty , that he: 

. had' taken Money out of the Temples, which had never before been done. 
whatever Famine were in the City, and that on pretence of a War againſt 

Pompey, but indeed to gain-himlelt Soldiers to. employ againſt 2nthony.: 

beſides he had appraiſed:the Proſcripts Goods at ſuch low rates, that it was 

rather giving than ſellingthem : wherefore if he: really deſired peace, he 

ought firſt to give anaccount of whathe had done, and donothing for the 

future but what ſhould be trefolved upon commondeliberation.” Thus A/a- 

»ius by this arrogant anſwer would have had Ceſar no, more to have the ar- 

bitrement of any thing,bur that the agreement made between him and 4z- 

thony (by which each had an abſolute power 'in things whereof he took 

charge, and what one did the other was to approve ) ſhould be utterly 

void. Wherefore C2far ſeeing they were abſolutely determined for War,, 

begari to prepare likewiſe. 1'wo Legions that were in the City of 4ncome 

having advice hereof, they having formerly belonged to Cefar, and ſince 

to Anthony, and having till refpe&t for both, ſent Deputies to Rome to en- 
treatthem to conſent to an Accommodation : whereupon Ceſar anſwering 

that he had nodeſign againſt Azthony, but that Zacius would make War 

upon him, the Deputies and Officers of Anthony's Forces joyned together, 

deputed ſome to Zucivs, to perſwade him to admit of a determination of 

the Differences between Ceſir and him , by the way of Juſtice, letting 

him know, that if he would not ſubmit, they would take the matter into 

their own hands. After having obtained of Zxcins what they deſired, the 

Cityof Gabes was made choice of for the mecting, being the half way be- 

twixt Rome and Preneſte, where Benches were ſet up for the Judges, and 

two Tribunals, from whence to plead Caules: Ceſar who came firſt had 

ſent ſome Horle on the way which Zxcixs was to come, to diſcover if there 

were no Ambuſh ; theſe met with ſome of 42thony's Horle which Zacins 

had likewiſe ſent to ſcout before, and ſlew ſome of them : Zucins retreat- 

ed thereupon for fear (as he ſaid ) of Ambuſhes, and never afterwards 
notwithſtanding all the prayers of Anthony's Officers, and all their affu- 

rancesto be his ſafe conduQ, would return, fo that thoſe who laboured for 

Peace, not ſucceeding, it came toan open War, and they began already to 

tear one another in pieces by bloody Declarations. Zxcius's Forces were 

compoſed of four Legions he had raiſed when he entred into the Conlulate, 

beſides the eleven Legions of Anthony's commanded by Calenus, and all 

thoſe were in Zaly : and Czſar had four Legions at Capia and his Pretorian: 

Cohorts with ſix Legions Salvidienus brought him from Spaiz. For Mo- 

ney, Anthony's Provinces where there was no War, furniſhed Zacins 5 

and Ceſar drew from all his except Sardinia, at preſent engaged in War, 

and borrowed from all the Temples with promiſe to pay the intereſt, till he 

 Teftored it to the Temple of the Capitol in Rome, at Antium, at Lavinia, 

* Of Aryci- at the * Foreſt, and at 73bvur, in all which Temples there are to this day 


a, where was ſtore of conſecrated Treaſure. 
the Nymph 
EKgeria. 


Nor were all things quiet out of /«/y, for Pompey's Force and Reputati- 
VII. on was much increaſed by the Procripts, the old Inhabitants of the Colo- 
| nies, and even by this breach with Zncivs ; for all thoſe whoeither fearcd 


their own ſatety, or were deſpoiled of their goods, or had any diſlike » 
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the-preſent Kate of Aﬀairs, flocked in to him ; beſides a great number of 
Youth, who ſought their Fortune by War, and thought it indifferent to en- 
gage under one or another General, ſince they were all Romans came in 
to him, as judging his cauſe the more juſt : Beſides he was grownrich with 
Prizes taken at Sea, and had ſtore of Shipping with all things neceſſary ; 
Murcss likewiſe had brought him two Legions with fourſcore Ships, and 
there was coming to him another Army from Cephalonia, which makes 
ſome think thaTif he had now invaded 7a/y, he might eafily have become 
Maſter of it, oppreſled, as it was, with Famine, and rent in pieces with 
Inteſtine Diviſions : but Pompey by an inexculable imprudence choſe rather 
todefend himſelf, than affail others, which proved in the end his own loſs: 
As for what happened in Africa, Sextus, Lieutenant to Anthony, accord- 
ing to Z«cjus Command, had delivered up his Army to Fagio, Ceſar's 
Lieutenant, afterwards having received Ordersagain-to withdraw it ; up- 
on Fazio's refuſal to return it, he declared War againſt him, and havin 
raiſed conſiderable Forces of disbanded Soldiers and Africans , with ſuch 
aſſfiſtance-as he had from the Kings of that Country, goes to charge the 
Enemy, cuts in pieces the two Wings of his Army , and makes himſelf 
Maſter of his Camp; ſo that Fgio deſpairing, 2nd thinking he was be- 
trayed, {lew himſelf. Thus Sextus repoſſeiled himſelf of both the Pro- 
vinces of 4rica, and Bocchns, King of the Moors, by Zxcins perſwaſion 
went to make War againſt Car/nas, who commanded in Spain for Ceſar. 
On the other ſide eAfzobarbus, with ſeventy Ships, two Legions, a great 
number of Archers and Slingers, ſome light armed Infantry, and Gladia- 
tors, cruiſing on the Tonian Sea, waſted all thoſe Coaſts that acknow- 
ledged the Triumvirate ; and coming nigh to Brunduſium, took part of Ge- 
ſar's Galley's, burnt others, and having forced the Inhabitants to ſhut 
themſelves up within their Wall, ſpoiled their Country. Geſar ſent thi- 
ther one Legion, and commanded Salvidienns to haſten out of Spain, 
whilft both perſons laboured to raiſe men in /ealy, where there happened 
ſome fights, ſome skirmiſhes, and many ſurpriſes. The people had a 
far greater inclination for Z«c:#s's, then for the adverſe party, becauſe the 
made War againſt the new Colonies, and not only the Cities , whoſe 
Lands they had divided to the Soldiers, declared for him ; but likewiſe all 
Haly, who feared the like oppreiſhion; 1o thoſe that Ceſar had ſent to bor- 
row the conſecrated Mony, being driven out of the Cities, and ſome of 
them {lain, the Inhabitants became Maſters of their Walls, and declared 
for Zxcius, But if theſe took his part, the .new Poſſefſors of Lands ſided 
with Ceſar, as if both one and the other had only regarded their proper 
intereſts. Afﬀairs ſtanding thus, Ceſar aſſembled in the Palace the Se- 
nate and Roman Knights, and thus ſpoke-to them. 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


Know 1 am contemn'd by Lucius party, as weak end infirm ; and I know 
that contempt will increaſe upon this my conventing you ; but 7 am yet aſ- 
ured I have a ſtrong and wp ul Army , as well that which Lucius wrongs 
by detaining from them their due rewards, as the other which fights under my 
Command ; or is there any thing wanting to me, but good will , for I cannot 
eaſily reſolve on a Civil Jar, unleſs conſtrained , or Ire to engage thoſe Ci- 
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tizens, remaining to deſtroy each other ;, but ef _ 1 dclioht not in « War 
like this, which is not to be in Thrace or Macedon, but in the very heart 0 
Italy , 44. which muſt occaſion infinite miſeries , though no man were to | 


ſlain, wherefore 1 have hitherto temporized, and do now proteſt; that T neither 


complain of Anthony, nor have given him cauſe to —_— of me : *Tis 
your intereſt , and you ought to let Lucius and his C wm lors know they are 
in the wrong, and let me intreat you to reconcile us together. If they will not 
believe you, but continue obſtinate, they youu ſoon find my delay was an effect 
of my prudence, and not of 18 fear, and you may bear witneſs for me to An- 
thony, that 7 am forced to what 7 do, by the inſolence of Lucius, 


Ceſar having ſaid theſe words , they ſent forthwith to Zacius to Pre- 
eſte, who made them no anſwer, but that blows hadalready been ftruck 
on both ſides, and that Ceſar deceived them, having already ſent a Legi- 
on to Brunduſium , to hinder Anthony's landing, beſides Marius ſhowed 
them a Letter from thozy, whether true or forged is uncertain, com- 
manding them to defend his Authority by Arms, whereupon the Depu- 
ties of the Senate demanding, if any had invaded nthory's ; for if ſo they 
would make them do reaſon by ways of Juſtice, Manins thereupon pro- 
poſed many other things, 1o they went away without doing any thing ; 
yet they went not- together to return Ceſar any anſwer of their Legation, 
whether they had given him an account of it privately, or that they were 
aſhamed, or tor ſome other reaſon. 


Thus War being declared, Ceſar took the Field, leaving Zepidas with 
two Legions for guard of the City, at which time many perſons of qua- 
lity declared their diſlike of the Trumvirs, by going over to Zxctns. 
Now what paſſed moſt conſiderable in this War was thus : Two of Z- 
cins his Legions quartered at Ma mutined, and having turned away their 
Officers, were upon the very point of revolting , when both Zacins and 
Ceſar were upon their way thither ; Zxcizs gor there firſt, and by the 
force of Money and Promiles, kept them in their Duty. After which, as 
Firmius brought him another Army, Ceſar fell upon his Rear-guard, and 
forced Firmius to an Eminence; from whence eſcaping the. next night 
into a City of his faQtion, called Sextia ; Ceſar would not purſue him, tor 
fear of an Ambuſh, but on the morrow beſieged the place and the Army. 
On the other ſide Z»civs having a deſign upon Rome, ſent before three 
Regiments, who with wonderful diligence entred the City privately by 
night, himſelf followed with the flower of his Horſe and the Gladiators , 
and was receivedby NVorius, who having that day the guard of the Gate, 
with. all his Soldiers ſubmitted-to him, and Zepidvs went out to meet with 
Ceſar ; Zucius thus entred the City, aflembled the people, and told them 
that Znthony and Zepidus ſhould in few days give an account of the vio- 
lences committed in their Magiſtracy , and that Anthony was diſpoſed to 
quit that unlawful power, to accept of the Conſulate, that is to ſay, a 
Dignity eſtabliſhed by their Anceſtors, inſtead of a tyrannical Dominion. 
Thefe words were received with the univerſal joy of the people , who 
already imagining the Triumvirate aboliſhed , made acclamations to Zu- 
cins, Suing him the Title of Emperour. Soon after heleft the we” to 
march againſt Ceſar, paſſing by his Brother's Colonies, where he raiſed a- 
nother Body of an Army, and fortified all the Citics he found affeQtionate 
to his Party: but Barbarius Queſtor to thorny being returned upon ſome 

ifference 
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difference he had With his General, told all Men, that he was mightily in- 
cenſed againſt thoſe made War upon C{ar, to the ruine of their common 
power, which made many that diſcovered not Barbarins's deceit, deſert Lu- 
cius, and joyn with Ceſar. Zacius then marched to meet with Salvidienus, 
who was coming with an Army of Gauls to Cez/ar, followed in the rear by 
Aſintus and Yentidius, two of Anthony's Lieutenants ; fo that he could nor 
well paſs farther, when rakes, one of C2ſar's beſt Friends, fearing leſt 
Satvidienus ſhould be incloſed, went and ſeiſed upon * Zzſibria , trom 
whence Lucius drew great Succors, thinking thereby to oblige Zucius to 
turn his Arms upon him, and quit his deſign upon Sz/vidienus, who would 
not fail to follow him in the rear, nor was he deceived in his imagination : 
Lxcins therefore fruſtrated in his hopes, would willingly have joyned with 
Alſinius and Ventidius, but Agrippa and Salvidienus lying on each ſide him, 
ſorely annoyed him, and had given good order for guarding rhe Straits ; 
when he ſaw himſelf engaged in this manner, not daring to venture a Bat- 
tel, he retired nighto Per»g/aa ſtrong City, where he encamped, ſtaying 
for YVentidius. Aorippa, Salvidienus and Ceſar himſelf coming in at the ſame 
time, with the three Armies there belieged him, Ceſar having ſpeedily 
drawn together all his Forces, that Zci#s who was the Head of the War 
might not eſcape him. He ſent likewiſe ſome Forces towards Aſinizs and 
Pentidius to retard their march, though they made no great haſte, for they 
approved not of this War, and did not well know Azthony's mind ; beſides 
there was jealouſie between them, and being of equal Dignity each was 
ambitious of the ſole Command of the Army. Mean while, Z»cius thus 
beſieged durſt not hazarda Battel, being the weaker both in number and 
quality of Soldiers, his Army conſiſting for the moſt part of new raiſed 
Forces, nor durſt he take the Field, or adventure a Retreat, being on all 


ſides ſo belayd ; wherefore he ſent 1Marnins to Vertidins and Aſtnins to. 


haſten them to come to his relief, and gave order to 7 7tiznins to go with 
four thouſand Horſe to waſte the Country under Cezſar's proteCtion, that he 
might oblige him to raiſe his Siege, whilſt he ſhut himſelf up in Perugia, 
reſolved it he were forced to it to ſpend the Winter there, or at leaſt {© 
much time till /7extidizs came up to him with the other Army, but Ceſar 
preſently ſet his Men to work on the Circumvallation, which he was forced 
to make ſix and fifty Furlongs in circuit, becauſe of the Hills, among which 
the City is ſeated, from whence he drew two Lines down to the 77b:r to 
hinder any thing from being brought to the City. LZxcius on his part cau- 
{ed the foot of the Hills to be fortified with Trench and Palifado like to the 
Circumvallation, whilſt Fulv42 ſent freſh diſpatches to Ventidins, Aſinius, 
Ateius and Calenus to haſten them with all ſpeed to his relief, and withal 
Taiſed a new Army, which ſhe ſent to him under the Command of Plax- 
cas, who meeting with one of Cefar's Legions on their March to the City, 
cut them in pieces. As for Yentidius and Aſfinins doubtful of Anthony's 
mind they temporized,and yet preſſed to it by Fx{via,they began to march 
on and to come to diſengage Zxcins,Ceſar together with 4rippa preſently let 
forward to meet them, atter having placed a very good Guard before Pe- 
rugia, but they not being able tojoyn Plarcus, or put themſelves into a con- 
dition to fight, retired one to Ravenna, the other to Rwmini, and Plancus to 
Spoleto; and Ceſar having leſt a part of his Forces to hinder their con- 
jun&ion, returned to the Siegeat Perugia. There he with all poſſible dilt- 
gence cauſed to be made a double Ditch of thirty Foot wide, andas many 
deep, on which he raiſed a Rampire, with fifteen hundred Towers of 
Wood, ſixty Feet diſtant one from the other, with ſtore of Redoudts, my 
a 
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all things neceſſary for defence as well againſt the Beſi@ged, as thoſe that 

would torce his Lines; this was not done without frequent Sallies, artd ma- 

ny Engagements, wherein Ceſar's Light-armed Foot did wonders in lancing 

their Javelings ; but when Lucius's Gladiators could Come to a cloſe Fight 

with them, they made a great ſlaughter. 1he work being brought to per- 

; feCtion, the Belieged began to be afflicted with Famine, which augment- 
( ed from day to day, for neither Zxcius nor the Inhabitants had made any 
Proviſion of ViQtuals, which coming to Ceſar's knowledge, he cauſed the 

Lines to be guarded- with double care and diligence. Now on the Eve of 
New-years-day, being a lolemn Feſtival, Zacins, imagining they would not 
have ſo much care of the Watch as ordinarily, went and ſtormed the Gate 
of their Trenches, believing, that by opening this paſſage, he might gain 
anentrance into the City for thole other Forces he had in divers Quarters. 
But the Legion then upon the Guard preſently running in, and Ceſar him- 
ſelf with the Pretorian Cohorrs, Z#c:s after a long Fight reſolutely main- 
tained, was forced to a Retreat : and this happened at.the lame time that at 
Rome, where they had layed in ſtores of Corn for Proviſion for the Sol- 
diers, the People deteſting both the Wars and the Victories, ran to all the 
Magazines, and pillaged them of all the Corn. After this Yentidius and 
thole with him judging it ſhametul for them not to relieve Zncins, periſh- 
ing with Famine, fet torward to their aſſiſtance, and at firſt over-run thoſe 
Forces which Ceſar had left to oppole their Deſigns, but orippaand Salwi- 
dienus coming in with a greater power, they were fearful of being ſur- 
rounded, and ſo turned off to Fulcinia, a little City about one hundred and 
ſixty Furlongs from Perugia, where .4»ippa having beſieged them, they 
- gave Zncins notice of there being ther?, by great Fires which they kindled 
in the Night time, Yextidins and Aſivirs 2x0 of the mind to fally out and 
fight :  P/azcas on the contrary laid they had Leuter ſtay a while, for fear of 
engaging themſelves between Azripps und Coſi; fo the Beſieged in Peru- 
gia, who had rejoyced at rhe firſt ſight of the Fires, ieeing their Compani- 
ons came not, imagined,they had met wich tome obſtacle, but when the 
Fires were quite cxtin@, then they bel::yed them abſolutely defeated ; 
whereupon Zx#cius opprelſed with Famue, would once more attempt an 
Aſſault by night, and trom the firſt Watch il! it was light did all he could 
to force the Lines, but being every where repulled, he fetreated into Per- 
gia, where having taken an exact account of the Proviſion remaningy he 
forbade giving any to the Slaves, whom yet he ſet Guards over, leſt fly- 
ing to the Enemy they ſhould betray the extremities of the Garriſon ; ſo 
that whole Troops of thole poor wretches might be ſeen walk ſtaggering 
through the City, and as far asthe Rampnre, cating Grals, or green Leaves, 
or whatſoever they could find; and when they were dead, Zcius cauſed 
them to be interred very deep, leſt if he ſhould have burnt them, the Ene- 
my ſhould have knowledge of it, or letting them lie, they ſhould putrefie, 
and by their corrupt ſtench engender the Plague. But when there appear- 
ednoend either of Famine or Funerals, the Soldiers quite wearied out, de- 
fired Zucius they might once more attempt the Enemies Trenches, promi- 
ting themſelyes this time to carry them, he 2pproved their reſolution, and 
told them : 7» our laſt Aſſault we fought not ſo ſtoutly as the preſent occaſion 
and our necifſity did require: now we have no other way but either to yield, or 
if that ſeem worſe than dyinz, to firht it cut to the death. All of them cou- 
. Tageoully accepting of theſe conditions, they belought him to lead them on 
12 open day, that if there were any Cowards among them the night might 
not keep them from being known. Zxcirs made his Sally abour _ of 
| ay, 
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day with a great quantity of Iron Inſtruments, many kind of Lads 
Tools of all ſorts fill = the Trenches, with mas /? Towers - lay 
Bridges over to the Walls, all kind of miffile Arms, with Stones and Bun- 
dles of Ofiers or Wattles to throw upon the Stakes. They then began the 
Aſfault with ſuch fury, that they preſently filled up the Ditch, ralled the 
Paliſade, and gained the Foot of the Wall, which ſome laboured to under- 
mine, and others brought Ladders to ſcale, others drew cloſe up their Tow- 
ers with a wonderful contempt of their lives, though there fell upon them 
Showers of Stones, of Darts, andof Leaden Bullets. They aſſaulted the 
Lines inſeveral places at once, ſo that the —_ diſtraQted, could not fo 
vigorouſly apply themſelves to the defence of all : whereby it hap- 
pened in one place Zxcirs's Men having brought up a Tower, had caſt their 
Planks upon the Wall, where, though fighting in extreme danger, as be- 
ing galled both in Front and Flank by the Enemies miſfile Arms, they at 
length forced their way, and ſome of them gained the Wall, followed pell 
mell by others; and poſſibly their deſpair had met with a happy ſuccels, if 
the Enemy, knowing there were not many of theſe Machines, had not © 
poſed the molt valiant of Ceſar's Soldiers, to theſe weak and tired Men, 
who ſoon tumbled them down the Walls, and having broken in pieces their 
Machine with contempt, wounded them from above: yet with broken 
Arms and wounded Bodies, their very voices almoſt failing them, they 
ſtill reſolutely ſtood to it ; but when they ſaw the Bodies of thoſe who had 
been ſlain upon the Wall one and thrown after theni, the contumely 
ſeemed unſufferable, and they ſtood like Men ſtruck dumb, or like Wreſt- 
lersat the Gymnick Games that would breath themſelves a while : fo that 
Zucins ſeeing them in this condition, took compaſſion on them, and ſound- 
ed a Retreat. However, when Cezſar's Soldiers, joyful for their ſucceſs, 
made a great noiſe with rheir Arms as a mark of ViCtory, they reentred 
with fury, and bringing out Ladders ( for they had no more Towers ) in 
a deſperate mood attempted to ſcale the Wall, but all in vain, and indeed 
it was impoſſible ; wherefore Zxcius running about to all places, beſought 
them not to caſt themſelves away, and brought them off weeping, and 
much againſt their wills. After this fierce Aſſault, Ceſar, to prevent the 
Enemies from making the like upon his Trenches, lined his Walls with 
Courts of Guard, giving order that atthe firſt ſignal they ſhould mount the 
Rampire, ſome in one place, and ſome in others: and this they did conti- 
nually, though none aſſailed them, with delign to exerciſe the Soldiers, 


and ſtrike terrour into the Enemy. 


Mean while Zxcius's Soldiers began to be quite out of heart, and to neg- 
le& their Guards, as it often happens after ſuch unfortunate repulſes; and 
many, not only of the Soldiers, but Officers went and ſubmitted themſelves 

to Ceſar. Lucius himſelf, touched with pity to ſee ſo many Men fo miſer- 
ably ending their lives, would willingly have conſented to an Accommoda- 
tion, if he had not had with him ſome particular Enemies of Ceſar's, who 
were fearful to fall into his hands; but when it was known that he kindly re- 
ceived the very Runaways,all Mens minds grew more iniclinable to peace;ſo 


that Zucins rIng, leſt if he alone reſiſted, they would deliver him to 


Ceſar; wherefore ſeeing ſome appearance of hopes, he thus ſpoke to his 


Army : 
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Triumvirate changed into a Tyranny, and that this Authority thought to 
only eſtabliſhed againſt Brutus and Caſſius, continued yet after their deaths , 
for Lepidus being deprived of his part of the Empire, whilft Anthony 3s g4- 
thering up Money in the remote Provinces, this Man whobeſieges us poſes all 
things at pleaſure, and the Roman Laws, which he makes a mock of, ſerve him 
but for a pretence * but when to remedy this diſorder, and rede:m the Common- 
wealth from Slavery, T requeſted that after having given the promiſed Recom- 
penſes to the Soldiery he ſhould lay down the Sovereign Authority, not obtainin 
it by requeſt, 1 ſought to conſtrain it according to the power inveſted in me 
the quality of Conſul, but he raiſed a report among the Soldiers that T oppoſed 
the Colonies in favour of the ancient poſſeſſors : it was a long time ere I knew he 
flandered me in this mannet ; and when it was to!d me, 1 could not believe it, 
ſince Thad my ſelf appointed Commiſſioners to divide the Lands among you: we- 
vertheleſithe greater jo giving ear to this Calumny, joyned themſelves with 
Czſar's Faition to make War upon us;but have made War againſt themſetyes,as 
time will make it appear. For your part 7 am your witneſs, that having adhered to 
the juſter cauſe you have ſuffered infinitely, and at liſt we are not overcome by 
our Enemies, but by Famine, which has forced our Officers to deſert us, True 
it is, it would be much for my Glory to fight for my Country, even to the laſt 
extremities, and my good will would be recompenſed with immortal praiſes, but 
T cannot reſolve it, out of my affettion to you whoſe ſafety I prefer before my 
own Glory. 1 will therefore ſend Deputies to the Conqueronr to d:ſire him 
to deal as he pleaſe with me , ſo he will but pardon you who are his Fellow 
Citizens, and have been his Soldiers, who have committed no fault in HE 


for a cauſe ſo apparently juſt, aud who have not been overcome by Arms, but 
want of Prov: 1085, 


I Had adeſizn, Fellow Soldiers, to reftore my Country to liberty, ſeeing the 
e 


After theſe words, he choſe three out of the principal Men of his Army, 
and ſent them to Ceſar, which drew tears from the eyes of all the reſt, de- 
ploring either their own, ortheir Generals condition, who having ſuch noble 
and generous thoughts for his Country was yet reduced to that ſhameful 
neceſſity. The three Deputies repreſented to Ceſar, that they were all of the 
ſame Country, had formerly fought under the ſame Colours, that the Chief 
of both Parties had been good Friends, and that he ought to imitate the Ge- 
ncroſity of the Ancients, who were haters of deadly difſentions, with 
many other things tending to the ſame purpole. Ceſar who well knew the 
Army was compoſed of Veterans and new raiſed Soldiers, cunningly an- 
{wered, that he would pardon 4zthony's Men. tor their General's fake, but 
for the reſt they ſhould yield upon diſcretion. This he ſpoke publickly, 
but drawing apart F#rziss one of the three Deputies,he gave him hopes of 
a general pardon, excepting only his particular Enemies, but thoſe who 
thought themſelves of that number, ſuſpeCting this private conference be- 
tween Furnins and Ceſar was to their prejudice, reviled him at his return, 
and beſought Zucius :either to obtain a general Peace, or to continue the 
War 


ſ 
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War without Quarter, ſince it had not been undertaken for any particular 
animoſities, but for the Common-wealth. Zxcizs moved to coinpaſſion for 

rſons of equal quality with himſelf, praiſed their reſolution, and promi- 
fed to ſend ' other Deputies ; but after ſaying he could find no Man fitter 
for that Negotiation than himſelf, he went without a Herauld, only ſome 
runging before to give Ceſar notice Zucins was coming. Ceſar preſently 
came- forth to meet him, and when they were in ſight of each other, at- 
tended by their Friends, and in the habit of Generals: Zacins ſtopped his 
Train, and taking with him only two Lictors came forward, thereby ma- 
king known his intentipn : Ceſar having obſerved it, imitated his Modeſty, 
the better to give him aſſurance of his tuture good will ; and when he ſaw 
Lucius advanced tg the Trenches in token he yielded to diſcretion, he came 
out himſelf, that Zxcius might ſtill be at freedom to diſpoſe of his Aﬀairs : 
theſe ſigns of their good inclinations they by turns gave each other at their 
approach : but when they were met near the Trench, after mutual ſaluta- 
tions, Zacius thus began : gg 


T he Speech of Lucius to Ceſar. 


Aſar, had 7 made #his /Var with Stranzers, .T ſhould have thought it Y; 
baſe to have been overcome, but much baſer to have thus yielded my felf, © 

and (ſhould ſoon have found a way to have freed me from that infamy ;, but ha- 
ving to aeal with a Citizen of my own quality, and for my Conntry, 7 think it no 
ſhame to be vanquiſhed in ſuch a cauſe, and by ſuch a Man : T ſay not this that 
1 would refuſe to ſuffer what ever you pleaſe ( for T come to you without a He- 
rauld ) but toobtain pardon for others, which as it is juſt, will be no leſs pro- 
fitable ro your Aﬀairs, which to make you the more clearly underſtand, 1 wit! 
ſeparate my intereſt from theirs, that being fully perſwaded 7 alone am the cauſe 
of what has paſſed, you may diſcharge all your anger you me ; yet think not 
whatever 7 ſay Twould have offended you ( that would have been unſeaſonable ) 
only let me ſpeak, truths cannot be diſſembled, 7 undertook this War againſt 
you, not to i ſe the Sovereign Power after your defeat, but to reſtore to the Se- 
nate the Government of the Common-wealth, of which the Trinumvirate de- 
prived them, ſince when you eſtabliſhed it, you confeſſed your Government not 
lawful, but neceſſary for a time, ſo long as Brutus and Caſſius, with whom you 
could make no peace, ſubſifted. After the Heads of that Diſſention were dead, 
the Remains of their Party ( if yet there be any Remains) being flill in Arms, 
not azainſt the Common-wealth, but becauſe they feared you, and the five years 
of the Triunrvirate being expired, 7 demanaed the reftoration of the Magi- 
ſtrates power, according to the ancient order, preferring the good of my Country 
before mine own Brother, becauſe I hoped for his conſent at his return, and in 
the mean time to finiſh the work whilſt Twas in authority ;, which had it proceed- 
&d from you, you alone had had the Glory of it ; but not being able to perſwade 
you, [went to the City where T thought 1 might by force effelt it, being a Citi- 
zen of conſiderable Birth, and withal Conſul. This is the ſole cauſe of this 

iVar, which ought neither to be attributed to my Brother, nor to Manius, nor 

to Fulvia, zor to the diſtribution made of [ands to thoſe Soldiers had ſerved at 

Philippi, zor to the compaſſion might have conceived for thoſe turned out of 

their Beings, ſince 1 my ſelf ſent Commiſſioners on the places to ſettle my Bro- 

thers Legions in their Colonies, and to drive out the old Proprictors : but it 
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was your invention to throw upon me and the Colonies the cauſe of the War, 

and an artifice by which gaining the hearts of the Veterans you have pot the 

Vittory ; for being perſuaded Twas their Enemy, they have done all they could a» 

gainſt me, and you had reaſon to make uſe of this policy, being in open War 

with me. Now you have got the FVittory, 1f you are an Enemy to your Coun- 

try treat me likewiſe as an Enemy ; for 7 had « 5: to Sou it, if I had not 

been hindred by want of Proviſion. Theſe things 7 ſpeak yielding my ſelf ( as 
Thave ſaid ) freely up, touſe at your diſcretion, and coming alone tg youg that 
you may perceive what thoughts 1 have heretofore had of you, andþhat 7 fell 
preſerve. Thus far toxching my ſelf : for what concerns my Friends, and all 
the reſt of the Army ( if my advice may not be ſuſpetted by you ) 7 will give 
yon what ſhall be for your advantage. Let me counſel you not to uſe them hard- 
ly for any difference between ws, Wa being ſtill 4 Man expoſed to the reach of 
Fortune, you make thoſe ſerve under you backward in hazarding themſelves to 
danger, when by your example they ſhall have learn'd there is no hopes of ſafety 
but in Vittory. But if the counſels of an Enemy are not to be liſtened to, I be- 
ſeech you not to puniſh my Friends for my fault, or misfortune ; but rather lay 
all the Load on me, who am the only cauſe of all that has happened, T have on 
purpoſe {ft them behind me, for fear leſt if Thad ſpoke in therr preſence it might 
have lcoked like an Artifice to gain favour for my ſelf. 


Towhich Ceſar anſwered: 


The Anſwer of Ceſar to Lucius. 


Hen I ſaw you, Lucius, coming to me without a Herald, 7 preſently 

came out of my Trenches to meet you; that you being ſtill Maſter 

of your ſelf might ſtill be at liberty to reſolve, ſay and do what you judged moſt 
advantazeons for you; but ſince acknowledging your fault you yield to diſcre- 
tion, there is noneed of a reply to what you impute to me with a great deal of 
cunning, and little truh. From the beginning you have had a- deſire -to van- 
quiſh me, and you now have done #t : for had you deſired to capitulate, yow had 
deſervedly met with a ſevere Conquerour, but now without any conditions you 
come to yield np your ſelf, your Friends and Army, you have taken away all an- 
ger, taken away all advantage 1 had over you, for 1 am now to conſider not ſo 
uch what you deſerve as what becomes megwhich 1 am glad to have the opportunity 
of doing, ont of reſpets to the Gods, for my own intereſt, and for your ſake, Lys, 
cius, who ſhall not he deceived in that opinion of me which brought you hither 


" Theſe are near upon the very ſame words as I found them in the Com- 
mentaries of thoſe times. rs 


In theſe paſſages Ceſar admired the generous and unſhaken mind of Ze, 
cias ſo well biaſed with prudence ;- and Zxcius the great clemency. and ex+ 
peditious brevity of Celis, and others read in both their Faces the teaurs 
of what they had ſpoke: Zncius preſently ſent his Tribunes to receive or- 
ders fron\ Ceſar, whobrought him the Muſter-Rolls of the whole Army, 


according to the cuſtom to this day when a Tribuge comes.for Orders, -he 
we No OL eY preſents 
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preſents the General with a Counter-roll of thoſe ſerve under him. After 
having received Orders,they ſet the Watch as before, it being Ceſar's plea- 
ſure that for that night each Army ſhould lodge in their own Camp : on 
the morrow he offered Sacrifices, and Zwcins ſent him all his. Forces in 
Arms, and ready to march upon ſervice. As ſoonas they came in ſight of 
Ceſar they ſaluted him, calling him Emperour, and that done, drew up by 
Legions the Veterans apart from the new raiſed Men in a place by him ap- 
pointed. After having performed the Ceremonies of the Sacrifices, Ce- 
ſar ſeated himſelf upon a Tribunal with a Wreath of Laurel on his Head, 
which is the Badge of Vittory, and commanded them all tolay down their 
Arms, then he gave order for the Veterans to draw near, that he might 
terrific them with reproaches of ingratitude z but his mind being known, 


all Ceſar's Soldiers, whether ſuborned, or moved with affetion towards 


their Fellow Citizens in diſtreſs, ſtepped out of their Ranks, and advancing 
towards Z«cius's Men, who had formerly been.their Comrades, began to 
embrace them, weeping and emploring Cz/ar for them, continuing their 
cries and their embraces, till ſuch time as the new raiſed Men being touch- 
ed with a like compaſſion, the whole place became the obje& of univerſal 
ſorrow; wherefore Ceſar changing his deſign, having with much difficul- 
ty ſilenced their cries, thus ſpoke to his own Men : 


\ 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


A] On have always, Fellow Soldiers, ſo behaved your ſelves to me;that you cart 

ask nothing I can deny : Tbelieve the new Soldiers may have been force 
to ſerve Lucius ; but for thoſe there who have ſo often born Arms with you, and 
with whom you now petition me, 1 would fain ask them what injury I have dome 
them, or what they ever requeſted of me that I refuſed them, or what advantage 
they could hope from others might oblige them to take up Arms arainſt me, a- 
gainſt you, and againſt themſelves ; for there is no labour to which 7 have not 
expoſed my ſelf for ſettling of the Colonies, in which they are to be ſharers; but 
take it not amiſs if their inſolency make me be no further concerned for 
them. 


But they inſtantly intreating him not togive over his care of them, and 
renewing their intreaties for their pardon. 


7 grant you, ſaid he, whategier you deſire, let them be pardoned, provided 
for the future they be of one mind with you. 


 Whichafter they had all promiſed, they with acclamations gave thanks 
to Ceſar, who permitted ſome of his to entertain the others as their Gueſts, 
and ordered the multitude to encamp apart in the ſame place where they 
had firſt drawn up, till ſuch time as he appointed Cities for their Winter 
Quarters, with Commiſſioners to conduft them. After which, before he 
roſe from the Tribunal, he cauſed to come to him Zacins, and all the per- 
ſons of Quality with him, among whom there were many Senators and 
Roman Knights, all caſt down, and ſorrowtful for this ſudden and extraor- 
dinary change, who were no ſooner come out of Perug#s , but a os 
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* Tuſcans. 


riſon entred the City : when they were come before Cz/ar,he cauſed Zacins 
tobe ſerdown by him, and his Friends and Centurions took charge of the 
reſt, after being advertiſed to treat them honourably, but yet to have a 
care to ſecure their perſons. He ſent likewile to the People of Peruoia, 
who begged pardon from their Walls, to come to him without their 
Senators,and he pardoned them, but their Sehators were all impriſoned, and 
not long after ſlain, except only Zuci#s Zmmlns, who being at Rowe one of 
ions) ws 4 of Ceſar's Murderers, openly zave ſentence againſt them, and 

r{waded others todo thelike, to purge the City from that abominable yil- 
Jan . Czſar had reſolved to give the plunder of Perugia to his Soldiers. 
But Ce/tius one of the Inhabitants, a crack-brained Fellow, who becauſe 
he had bore Arms in Mazedoz ftiled himſelf Macedonicns, ſet fire to his 


' Houſe, and threw himſelf into the Flames, which the wind driving through- 


out the whole City, it was ina moment reduced to'afſhes, all but the Tem- 
ple of Yalcan, ſuch was the, end of Peragia, a City famous for its antiqui- 
ty ; for it is ſaid to be one of, thoſe twelve Cities built by the ancient * E- 
truſcans, at their firſt coming into Zaly, wherefore they formerly adored 
Zuno after the manner of the Etruſcansz but now thoſe who divided a- 
mong themſelves the ruines of the City, took /ulcar inſtead of Funo for 
their Tutelar Deity. The day following, Ceſar paſſed a general pardon; 
but the Army ftill grumbling and growing tumultuous againſt ſome, for- 
bore not till they were ſlain, who were all mighty Enemies to Ceſar, ſuch 
were Cannutirs, C. Flavins, Clodins Bythinicus and others. 


This concluſion had the Siege of Perugia, together with the War againſt 
Zucias, molt certainly a very perillous one, and whuch 1n all likelyhood 
mighta long time have tormented Zaly. For Aſinius, Plancus, Yentidins, 
Craſſus, Ateins, and others of this Party, who had in all confiderable For- 
ces, amounting to thirteen Legions, 'and ſix thouſand five hundred Horſe, 
reputing Zxcius the Head of this War, retired every one a ſeveral way 
towards the Sea, part to Brundyſium , part to Ravenna , part to 7a- 
rexturs, ſome of which went to ſeek out Murcas and eAfnobarbus, others 
Authony, ſtill followed in the rere by Czſar's Men, who offered them peace, 
which they refuſing, were by them much infeſted in their March ; but 
two of theſe Legions leftby Plancus at Cameria, Azrippa gained by fair pro- 
miles. Fulvialikewile with her Children fled to P#zzo/z, and from thence 
to Brundiſinm, convoyed by three thouſand Horſe, ſent her by her Huſ- 
band's Lieutenants. At Br»xduſium ſhe embarqued on five long Ships, ſent 
for out of Macedon, and departed with Plazcns the future companion of her 
Voyage, who through cowardiſe deſerted the reſt of the Army, of 
which /extidins after took the Conduct. Aſpnins drew eAfnobarbns to An- 
thony's Party, which they both gave him aflyrance of by Letters, and be- 
caule he was tocome into Zaly, they ſecured convenient places for his land- 
ing, and laid in ſtores of Proviſion. On the other ſide, Anthony having 
ſtill other Forces near the Apes commanded by Calerns, Ceſar deſignedto 
make himſelf Maſter of them, out of a jealouſie he had of 4thory, to 
keep them for him if he proved his Friend, or to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
him if it were true that he was not z, but whillt he was ſeeking a plauſible 
occaſion to doit, Calenus died ; fo that Ceſar laying hold of the opportuni- 
ty, goes with all celerity and ſeiſes upon the Army, and with it of Gaul 
and Spaiz twoof Anthony's Provinces, Falvias Son to Calennus out of fear 
yielding up all without oppoſition. Thus Ce/ar being at one puſh ſtrength- 
ened with eleven Legions, and theſe great Provinces, after having x 

move 
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moved the Commanders, and put his own Creatures in their places, re- 
turned to Rome. 


But Anthony detained the Deputies of the Colonies ſent to him, either - 


becauſe of the Winter Seaſon , or that they might not diſcover his 


Deſigns. At the beginning of Spring parting from Alexandria he came 
to Zyre, from thence paſſing to Cyprus, Rhodes,” and the Province of #4, 
he heard of the ſucceſs of the Siege of Perngia,' for which he blamed his 
Brother, his Wife, but eſpecially Aaxins. At Athens he met with F,l- 
via, flying from Brundnſimm, and Fulia his Mother, wham Pompey ( to 
whom ſhe was fled for refuge ) ſent upon long Ships, accompanied with 
the chief Men of Quality in his Party, Z. Zibo his Father-in-law, Saturninus 
and others, who beholding Anthony's Magnificence, would have perſwa- 
ded him to an alliance with Pompey againit Ceſar : to which he anſwered ; 
That indeed he was obliged to Porapey for ſending to him his Mother, which 
he would acknowledge in due ſeaſon ; and if he muſt make War with Cxlar, 
would embrace his alliance, but if the friendſhip betwixt them ſtood firm, he 
would do his endeavours to reconcile Porapey to Czlar. Thus Anthony then 
anſwered : but when Ceſar returned tothe City out of Gal, -underſtanding 
that ſome had failed from Pompey to Athens, but not hearing what anſwer 
they brought back, he began to make the old Soldiers and new Inhabi- 
tants of the Colonies jealous of Anthony, as if Pompey were ready by his 
allowance to come and drive them out, and place in their ancicnt potlefſi- 
ons the old Proprictors, of whom many indeed had fled to him for refuge, 
which though eaſily believed, yet could not the afteCtion of the Veterans to 
Anthony be lo caſily withdrawn, ſomuch credit had the Battel of Philipp; 
pot him in the hearts of the Soldiers. Czar, though he thought that he 

ould be ſtronger than 4nthony, Pompey and eAfnobarbas all together in 
the number of Legions, for he had already above forty ; yet neither ha- 
ving Shipping nor time to build any, he was much atraid that if they with 
five hundred Sail ſhould come and cruiſe about all the Coaſts of 7raly, they 
would ina ſhort time ſtarve him ;, wherefore though many Virgins were 
offered him in Marriage he wrote to Meceras that he ſhould treat for him 
with Scriboxia Siſter to Z.ibo Father-in-law of Pompey, that by this means if 
it were neceſſary he might make peace with Pompey : this was no ſooner 
known to Zibo, but by Letters he gave order that the Marriage ſhould 
forthwith be concluded. Henceforwards Ceſar when at any time he con- 
ceived a jealoufie of any of Azthozy's Friends or Forces under his Com- 
mand, he fent them to ſeveral places out of the way, and Zepidushe di- 
ſpatched with ſix of Azthony's Legions he had in ſome luſpicion, into Africa 
the Province deſigned for him. He ſent likewiſe for Zucius, whom after 
he praiſed for his piety to his Brother, that what by his orders he had 
done, he would take the fault off upon himſelf ; he yet accuſed him of in- 
gratitude, that after ſo grezt an obligation he would not conteſs ro him 


what every one talked publickly ; that 4rhovy had entred into League with 
Pompey againſt him. 


The 
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The Speech of Ceſar to Lucius. 


Ertainly, ſaid he, truſting to your words, after Calenus's death 7 pre- 
foved for Anthony by the means of my Friends thoſe Legions and 
Provinces that he might not be left without command ; but now perceiving his de- 
frons againſt me, I take them all as my own ; but you, if you pleaſe, may ſecure- 
ly go to your Brother, . 


Ceſar ſpoke thus either to try Zucius, or that what he ſaid might be told 
co Anthony : but Zacins anſwered him as he had done before. 


The Anſwer of Lucius to Ceſar. 


XKnew, faid he, 7'muſt confeſs, the mind of Fulvia aſþiring to Dominion, 
and I made uſe of my Brother*s Forces with hopes to ſuppref# the power of 
_youall; and if now my Brother comes to ſubvert Monarchy openly or privately, 
T will go to him, once more to make War for my Country againſt you, though 
fo highly obliged to you ; but if he ſeeks Aſſociates to maintain bis tyranny, 7 
will ſerve you againſt him ſo long as T ſhall believe you affett not the Monarchy ; 
© T ſhall always prefer my offeffion to my Country before either Friend or Re- 
at i005, 


Ceſar now again admiring Zxcins, told him, that whatever offers he 
made, he ſhould not accept of his ſervice againſt his Brother ; but that he 
thought ſuch a Man as he fit to be entruſted with the whole Provinceand 
Army of Spain, in which he ſhould have Pedxceins and Zuceins for his Lieu- 
tenants. Thus he ſent Zxcius out of the way with Honour, having given 
private orders to his Lieutenants to watch him narrowly. 


Anthony having left Fulvia ſick at Sycione, {et ſail from Corcyra to paſs the 
Tonian Sea with two hundred Ships he had built in 4, wherein he had but 
very {lender Forces. Upon advice that eAobarbus came to meet him with 
a great Fleet and a mighty Army, ſome were jealous that he would not 
prove faithful to the new made peace, becauſe he had been'condemned as 
an Abettor of Czſar's death, and therefore put in the number of the Pro- 
ſcribed, and had taken part againſt Ceſar and Anthony in the Battel of Phi- 
lippi. But Anthony, thathe might not ſeem to diſtruſt any thing, held on 
his courſe with five of his beſt Ships, commanding the reſt to follow at a 
diſtance ; when eAZnobarbus with all his Fleet and Army were come in 
ſight, Plancus, who was on board of Azthony, began to be afraid, and ad- 
viſed him to ſtop and ſend ſome before to make tryal of the Faith of this 
doubted Man. But Anthony made anſwer; That he had rather periſh by the 
violation of a peace, than ſave himſelf by betraying the leaſt fear. They 


were now come fo nigh, that they knew eaſily cach other, and the _ 
| ral's 
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ral's Ships ſtood Stem to Stem with their Flags aloft, when Anthony's chicf 
LiQtor ſtanding on the Prow, according to cuſtom, whether he had forgot 
that they were making towards a Man, whoſe Faith was in ſome queſtion, 
and who had under his Command an Army of his own, or moved by the 
cuſtomary duty of SubjeQs and inferiours to their Superiours, he command- 
ed them aloud to ſtrike their Flag, which they obeyed, and brought up 
their Ship along Anthony's fide ; then the Commanders having ſaluted 
each other, e/Enobarbus's Soldiers called Lnthony Emperour, and Plaxcus 
with much ado recovered out of his fright. Anthony having received eAZ- 
nobarbus into his Ship, they failed to Paleonta where eAinobarbuss Land 
Forces lay, where he reſigned up his Tent to Anthony as his General. 
From thence embarquing they ſailed to Brunduſium, kept with five Cohorts 
for Ceſar, where the Inhabitants ſhut their Gates againſt them, againſt 
e/Enobarbus as their ancient Enemy, and againſt thorny for being in their 
Enemies company : Avthony enraged at this refuſal, and thinking it only a 
pretence, and that indeed C2ſar's Men by his orders hindred his entrance, 
went and ſeiſed upon the Neck of the Peninſula, drew a line croſs, and 
fortified it ; for the City ſtands in a Penizſala in form of a Creſcent ; ſo that 
now there was no coming tothe City by Land, the Line being drawn from 
one Sea to the other : he likewiſe raiſed Forts round the Port, which is ve- 
ry ſpacious, and in the Iſlands wherewith it is encompaſſed, and ſentalong 
the Coaſts of 7talyto ſeile of all commodious places, and diſpatched withal 
atthe ſame time to Pompey tooblige him as much as poſſibly he could with 
his Fleet to infeſt Zra/y. He very gladly ſent Merodorns with a ſtrong Fleer 
and four Legions into Szrdinia, which then held for Ceſar, where he drew 
two Legions to his Party, ſcared with the agreement between fnthony 
and Pompey. In the mean time Anthony's Men took Saguntum in Auſonia, 
and Pompey beſieged 7huria and Conſentia, and ſent his Horſemen into their 
their Territories. Ceſar aſſailed inio many places at once, ſent 4-rippa to 
relieve thoſe in Auſorra,who, paſſing by the Colonies,commanded the Vete- 
Tans to follow him, as if he were to lead them againſt Pompey ; but when 
they were told he ated by 4nthony's orders, they ſtole away every Man to 
their Houſes, which moſt of all terrified Ceſar. However, he went 1n perſon 
to Brunduſium with another Army, and by ſeaſonable Careſſes drew the 
Veterans to their wor & they now following him out of a real reſpe& and 
reverence to his perſon, and yet holding among themſelves fecret confe- 
Tences of reconciling him with A»thoxy, whom if they found obſtinate, to 
make War, they would then defend their General's honour, who wasnow 
ſome days detained at Canuſinm : in Men he much outnumbred 4:thoxy ; 
but when he ſaw Bruxdnſinm fo beleaguered, that he could no way force the 
Lines, he contented himſelf to encamp near it, to view the Enemy, -and 
wait a fayourable occaſion. Though Anthony was fo well fortified in his 
Trenches, that he could well have defended himſelf _ much greater 
Forces than Ceſar's, yet he ſent with all ſpeed for his Army out of Mace- 
don: and in the mean time by this ſtratagem amuſed Ceſar, he ſent by 
night on board the long Ships and Veſſels of Burthen great numbers of 
Countrymen and Servants , and in the day time lagded them again one 
after another all armed in the ſight of* Ceſar, as if they had been armed out 
of Macedon. And now his Machines being in a readineſs, he began his 
Batteries upon Brunduſuum, to Ceſar's great grief, who could no way re- 
lieve the place, when towards the Evening news was brought to both Par- 
ties that erippa had retaken 7iguntum, and that Pompey repulſed from 
Zhuria, continued the Siege of Conſentia, W_ much troubled a - ; 
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but when he heard that Servilius with twelve hundred Horſe was gone over 
to Ce/#r, he could not contain himſelf, but riſing from Supper he mounted 
with ſuch of his Friends as were in a readinels, and accompanied onl 
four hundred Horſe with a ſingular boldneſs beat up the Quarters of fittcen 
hundred near ria, and fo ſurpriſed them, that they yielding, he brought 
- them the fame day before Brunduſium, ſuch an opinion of his being invin- 
cible had the Battel of Phil/ippi got him. The Pretorian Soldiers height- 
ened by this ſacceſs, went afterwards one after another up to Cz/ar's 
Trenches, upbraiding their ancient Comrades for bearing Arms againſt 
Anthony, who had ſaved their lives at Philipp, Whereupon the others 
anſwering, that onthe contrary wy made War upon them, they came at 
length to Conferences, wherein they began their reciprocal complaints z 
on one fide that they had refuſed them entrance into Brunduſinms, and cor- 
rupted Calenss's Army ; and the other, that they had beſieged Brundaſumn, 
made inroads into Auſonia, treated with e/Enobarbus one of Caeſar's Mur- 
derers, and with Pompey their common Enemy. Art length Czſ2r's Men 
diſcovered their inclinations to the other, that they followed Cz/ar without 
having forgot the Virtues of Anthony, and that their deſign was topro- 
cure a reconciliation between their Generals, to which, if Anthoxy would 
by no other means be inclined, then they muſt repel force. with force ; all 
which they went and publiſhed even betore Anthony's Trenches, 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the opportune news was brought of the 
death of F#lvia, who not able to bear her Husband's reproofs, was fallen 
ſick with diſcontent that he was angry with her, for he had left her ſick, 
and at his departure not vouchſafed to viſit her, which haſtened her end. 
All Men believed her death commodious for both Parties; for ſhe was a 
Woman of a turbulent ſpirit, and who only out of her jealouſie of Cleo- 
patrahad kindled this War. - However, Anthony ſeemed much grieved at 
the accident, as believing himſelf the cauſe. There was one Zacias Corceins 
intimately a Friend to both Generals, whom the Summer before C2/ar had 
ſent with Cecinna as his Envoy to Anthony then in Phenicia, Cecinna forth- 
with returning, he had till now ſtayed with Anthony. Thus Corcetas lay- 
ing hold on the occaſion, feigned that he was recalled by Czfar , and de 
ſired audience totake his leave, and Anthony permitting him to depart, he 
iryIng him farther, asked whether he would not write to Ceſar, having re- 
ceived Letters from him by the ſame Coccerus, to which Anthony replyed : 
Hhat can we now write to one another being Fnemies, unleſs it be mwtual ye- 
proaches ; beſides I then returned him anſwer by Cecinna, the Copies of which 
you may take if you pleaſe. To this cavil Cocceins made retort that Cz/ar 
was not to be called an Enemy, who had fo favourably treated 'Zacivs and 
other I riends of his. Bat me, {aid Anthony, he has fhut ont of Brunduſium, 
ſeiſed upon my Provinces, and Calenus's Army. As for his favour ſhewed on- 
: ty to my Friends, that has not ſo mach preſerved their Friendſhip to me, as made 
them my Enemies by his kindyeff. Cocceius hearing him enter upon com- - 
ow would no farther move an angry Man, but went to _ who 
ecing him, and wondred he was returned no ſooner , /s it ( laid heto 
him) becauſe 7 ſaved your Brother's life that you are become my Fnemy ? 
Cocreins anlwered, 7s it fo you call your Friends Enemies, and take away 
their Provinces and Armies? Cxfar hereto replyed ; After Calenus's death 
ſhould 1 have left inthe hand of ſuch a youns Man Foyces of ſuch conſequence, 
Anthony being abſent, Lucius diſcontent, Aſinius 4ud &nobarbus hard by, 
and ready to employ them againſt us? *Twas the ſame reaſon made me haſten 
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ro get Plancus's Legions into my hands, leſt they ſhould have "_- with Pom 


P2y, 4s the Horſe did who went over into Sicily. To Which Cocceins made 
anſwer, that things had been otherwiſe repreſented to Anthony, yet hedid 
not believe them, tillias an Enemy he was ſhut out of Brundnuſium. That 
was not done by any command of mine, replyed Ceſar, nor could / divine that 
he was coming ta land there, or dream that he ſhould come along with Enemies. 
The Inhabitants of Brunduſium, and the Officers left there in Garriſon to 0p- 
poſe the attempts of Enobarbus, did without orders from me ſhut their Gates 
againſt Anthony, newly. confederated with Pompey our common Enemy, and 
bringing aro with him Anobarbus a Parricide, condemned by publick ſen- 
rence, proſcribed, and who after the Battel of Philippi beſieged Brunduſium, 
and to this day waſtes all the Coaſts of the Ionian Sea, who burnt my 
Ships, and planders all Italy. To which Coceins made reply : Zou re- 
ſerved toone another the liberty to treat with whom you pleaſed ; Anthony has 
110 more made peace with any Murderer of your Father than your ſelf, he has too 
great an honour for his memory, Anobarbus was none of the Parricides, but 
condemned by malicious Fudges, when not conſcious of the conſpiracy. And if 
we think him unworthy of favour for being a Friend to Brutus, we muſt have a 
care leſt we make all Men ow Enemies. The peace was made too with Pom- 
pey not with deſign to quarrel with you, but that if you made/Var #pon Antho- 
ny, he might have him for an Aſſociate, and if you did not, to reconcile you 
together, as being a Man youcan impeach with no crime. In this too, you are 
in the fault ; for had there been no motion of Wax in Italy, they durſt not have 
ſent Deputies to Anthony. Thereupon Ceſar purſuing his complaints, ſaid, 
*Zwas Manius, Fulvia ad Lucius made /Var upon me and Italy, and never 
durſt Pompey before with his Forces attempt the Coaſts t1ll be was encouraged to 
it by Anthony. Mot only encouraged, ſaid Coccerus, but commanded, for I 
will hide nothing from you : he will with his Fleet invade the reſt of Italy, now 
deſtitute as it is of Shipping, unleff you make peace, Whereto Ceſar, who 
had not without refleQtions liſtened to this diſcourſe of Cocceius : ſaid, How- 
ever, Pompey has but little to brag of, being repulſed from Thuria. Here- 
upon Cocceins having now a full inſight of their controverſies, made men- 
tion of Fulvia's death, how not enduring her Husband's diſpleaſure, ſhe 
fell ſick, andher Diſtemper increaſing by a continual melancholy, that -4»- 
thony was ſounkind as not to viſit her in her ſickneſs, it had haſtened her 
end. And now ſhe is dead, ſaid he, there needs nothing more than that you 
explain your mutual ſuſpicions to one another. Ceſar mollitied by this diſcourſe 
of Cocceius, made him his Gueſt for that day, who entreated him as the 
younger to write to Azthony his elder : he denyed writing to his Enemy, 
from whence he had received no Letters, but complained that his Mother 
whom he had always ſo perfeQtly honoured, as his Kinſwoman, had fled 
out of raly, asif ſhe could not have commanded him as if he had been her 
own Son ; ſo under this pretence Ceſar wrote to Zulia, - As Cocceins was 
going out of the Camp many Centurions diſcovered to him the mind of the 
Army, who with all the reſt told this likewiſe to Anthony, that he might 
underſtand what a War he was about to engage himſelf in if he made not 
peace with Ceſar. Wherefore he adviſed him to remand Pompey, who 
waſted /taly, into Sicily, and toſend eAinobarbus into ſome other part, till 
new Leagues were made. To this Zx4ia his Mother joyning her prayers 


and intreaties ; there was nothing ſtood in the way but the ſhame Anthony 


feared he ſhould be expoſed to, if the Peace not ſucceedirig he ſhould - a- 
ain be forced to have recourſe to Pompey's aſſiſtance ; but his Mother put- 
ting him in hopes, confirmed by Cocceins partaker of Ceſar's privacies, 
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ny conſented, cauſed Pompey to. teturn to Sicily, promiſing to take 
= ll matters agreed on fur on them, and ſending «A£xobarbus Go. 
vernour into Bithyma; which as ſoon as Ceſar's hong knew, they choſe 
Den to go to both Generals, whom they beſought to reftaire from ac- 
cuſing each other ; for they were not made. choice of to judge, bat to re- 
__ them ; ſo that making Cocceiws Friend to both for Arbirrator, and 
nominating Pollio for Anthony, and Mecenas for Ceſar, they decreeda mu- 
tual oblivion for all paſt offences, and perfect friendſhip for the foiture. 
And becauſe Marcellus, Husband to Oifavia Ceſar's Silter, was farely 
dead, the authors of the peace defi ired Ceſar to give his Siſter in martiage to 
Anthony : ſhe was ſoon promiſed, with happy auguries, or theſe accorm- 
modations were atttended with univerſal acclamation of both Armies; with 
vows for their profperity, and continued rejoycings, which held all that 
day and the next night. 


Then Ceſar and Anthony made a new. diviſion of the Roman Empire, 
ſetling for the bounds of eithers Dominion Scodrana Town in 7hyria, which 
ſeemed ſeated in the Center of the Adriatick Gulf ; from whence Eaſt- 
ward as far as the Euphrates all the Provinces and Iflands were to be under 
the command of Arthony ; and Ceſar was to have all Weſtward as far asthe 
Ocean, except Africa which was left to Zepidus under the fame conditions 
he had received it from Ceſar. They agreed likewiſe that Czſar ſhould 
make War with Pompey, if ſome change happened not, and Anthony a- 
gainft the Parthians to revenge Craſſus's death ; that eAnobarbus ſhould be 
received into league by Ceſar, on the ſame conditions Anthony had before 
granted him. And thar both Generals might have equal power to raiſe 
Soldiers in Ztaly. In theſe Heads conſiſted the laſt league between C2ſar 
and Pompey : ſoon after which they ſent away their Friends to diſpatch ur- 
gent Aﬀairs, Anthony lent Ventidins into Aſia to oppoſe the attempts of the 
Parthians and the young Zabienns, who being joyned with them, infeſted 
Syria as far as /onia, taking the advantage of the Civil Wars. But how 
Zabienus and the Parthians were puniſhed, we have writ in the Book of 
the Parthians War. About the lame time, /lenodornus Pompey's Admi- 
ral again drew out of Sardinia Helenus one of Ceſar's Lieutenants, which 
was the main reaſon of Czſar'sbeing ſo incenſed, that he would not admit 
of Anthony's intermiſſion to reconcile him with —_ Afterwards be- 
ing returned to the City, the Nuptials were ſolemniſed, and Anthony put 
Aanius to death for exaſperating Fulvia againft Cleopatra, and making = 
the author of ſo many miſchiefs. Helikewiſe diſcovered to Ceſar how Sa/- 
vidienus, who commanded the Army in Ga/lia Narbonenſis, would have re- 
volted to him, and to that yore had ſent an expreſs to him art the Siege 
of Brundufuum : all Men did not much applaud him for it, but he revealed 
this ſecret to ſhew his franknels and the reality of his reconciliation : Ceſar 
forthwith ſeat command to Salvidienusto make haſte tohim, as if he had 
ſomething of importance to communicate, after which he would ſend him 
back to the Army ; but athis arrival reproaching him with his treache 
he put him to death, an4gave his Army, being jealous of it, to-fzthony. 
Mean while, the People were much oppreſſed with Famine , for the Mer- 
chants could bring nothing from the Eaſt, for fear of Pompey and Sicily, 
nor fromthe Weſt, becauſe Sardinia and Corſica were in the poſleffion of 
Pompey too. Nor out of Africa, becauſe of the Enemies Ships cruiſing in 
the open Sea ; wherefore the People attributing the caule of their want of 
Bread to the divifion of thoſe who commanded, continually reviled them, 
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urged them tomake peace with Pompey. But when thus neither they could 
not incline Czſar to it, Anthony counklled him to haſten the War we reme- 
dy the preſent diſtreſs : but becauſe there was ho Money to make the pre- 
paration, they made an Editt by which Maſters were taxed in twenty five 
Seſterces for every Slave they had (the like whereof had been before irt 
the War with Caſfiws ;) and withal a certain part to be payed out of new 
Inheritances. The _-_= " d, tore down this Edit whereever it 
was fixed up; growing furious, that after the treaſury was exhauſted, the 
Provinces drained dry, and Za/y ruined by continual Impoſts and Confiſ- 
cations, the Citizens ſhould be taxed for what they had yet left, and that 
not toemploy in foreign Wars, where the Honour of the Empire might 
lie at ſtake, but to revenge particular Mens quarrels, and increaſe their 
power, to which they were mounted by Proſcriptions and Murders, and 
for which the People were fain to ſuffer Famine and Miſery. They gather- 
ed together by Troops, railing in the Streets, throwing Stones at thoſe 
who would not joyn with them, and threatening to plunder and ſet fire on 
their Houſes, till at length the whole multitude was got intoa Body. C<- 
ſer going with his Guards and ſome Friends to appeaſe them, and give 
chemrealons for what he had done, as ſoon as they faw him they let fly their 
Stones, and though he ſtirred not, but ftood their Blows, yet they had no 
reverencenor reſpect to him ; of which Anthony having notice, ran ſpeed- 
ily to his relief, as he came up the Yz Sacra none threw Stanes at him, be- 
cauſe he was diſpoſed to make Peace with Pompey, they only warned him 
to be gone ; but when that prevailed not, the Stones flew likewiſe about his, 
Ears. Whereupon he ſent for the Soldiers who were without the City, 
and when the People forbote not their violences, the Soldiers having en- 
compaſled them on both ſides came up the croſs Streets upon them in the 
place, and in the great Street, charging the firſt he m—wih, who not able 
toflie becauſe of the Crowd, and not being in a poſture of defence, the 
Streets were ſoon filled with dead and wounded Men, and the Windows 
with cryes and lamentations. Thus thorny hardly eſcaping himſelf, with- 
drew Ceſar from manifeſt danger, and brought him to his Houſe. The mul- 
titude being put to flight,they commanded the Soldiers to caſt the Corps into 
Tiber, not to expoſethe ſad ipeQtacle to the Citizens view, but this cauſed 
a far greater affliction, when they beheld them carried away with the 
ſtream, or ſtripped by the Soldiers, among whom were mingled ſeveral 
Brokers, who carried away thoſe were beft clad, as if they had belonged 
.to their Family. However, this miſchief at length had an end, but not 
the multitudes hate and malice to theſe Men, nor yet the Famine which 
the miſerabte People underwent with groans and tears. 


| Mathonyhereupon gave advice to Zibo's Friends to invite him out of S7- 
cily, to rejoyce with his Relations, and poſſibly do a work of greater im- 
portance, promiſing to be ſecurity for his perfoni. They preſently wrote 
to him, nor did Pompey at all detain him. In his Voyage he landedin an 
Iſland formerly called Pithicuſa, and at preſent eAfxario, which as ſoon as 
the People heard of, they again afſembled, befeeching Ceſar with tears 
in their eyes to ſend a Paſs-port to Z:bo who came with Propofals of Peace, 
which though with ſeeming unwillingneſs he granted. That done the mul- 
titude ran to Mutia, o_— Mother, threatening to burn herif ſhe did not 
g0to her Son, and diſpoſe him to a Peace. Zibo perceiving their Enemies 


fiot ſo hot _ them as formerly, deſired a conference between the Ge- 
end they might compoſe all matters berween __ 
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which after the Peoples earneſt prayers had obtained, = and Anthony 
went to Baie. - Pompey's Friends all with one voice advited him to:Peace;: 
except only "Aenodorns, who wrote to him from Sardinia, that he oughr 
rather now to make War,or at leaſt remporize,  whulſt wn 194 tor 
them, that when they judged it fit to conclude a Peace, they might do it on: 
more adyantageous conditions, he likewiſe warned him to have a care of 
Murcus, who counſelled him: to make Peace only:for'the advancement of. 
his' particular fortune.; wherefore Pompey , who. was before jealous of 
Murcus's experience and authority broke now utterly with him,” and no! 
longer took his counſel inany thing : ſo Aſurcxs in diſcontent retired to Syra- 
cuſe, where perceiving ſome of Pompey's Guards that followed him by his: 
orders, he in their preſence railed at and reviled him, this haſtened his 
end ; for Pompey having corrupted one of his Tribunes, and :one of his: 
Centurions, ſent People to ſlay him, giving out that he was. murdered by : 
his Slaves, whom they hanged, to give the more creditto the cheat.” How-: 
ever, after what had happened to Bithynicus, Meneafhily believed:this ſe-' 
cond attempt committed on the perſon of a Man famous for hisexperience: 
in War, a. conſtant Friend to Pompey's FaCtion-from the very beginning, 
who had done him fignal ſervice in Sp4iz, and of his own accord came to 
him in Sicily. Afﬀter his death all Pompey's Friends exhorted him to 
Peace, acculing Menodorus of being in love with Command, conſidering 
more his cwn than his Maſters intereſt, finding it profitable to govern a 
Province with, 'an Army ; ſo Pompey embarqued for eAxaria with many - 
choice Ships, and himſelf on a moſt beautiful Galley of fix Banks;. and 
thus in great ſtate came failing towards the Evening by Pureoli, in view of 
the Enemy. As ſoon as day next Morning appeared, they drove Piles in : 
to the Sea, at ſome diſtance one from the other, and thereon laid two 
Bridges, upon one of which to the, Land-fide mounted Cefar and Asthony, 
and. Pompey and Ziboon the other, which was ſeparate on the firſt by a ſmall - 
interval of water ; ſo that without ſpeaking aloud they could hardly hear . 
each other, Pompey pretended to be Aſſociate in the Empire, in the room 
of Zepidas ; and the- others would only granthimthe liberty to return to 
Rome, \o they parted without doing any thing : yet their Friends kepton 
foot the Negotiation, making divers Propoſitions on the one part and the 
other ; Pompey in behalf of the Proſcripts had fled to him for refuge, de- 
manded that ſuch as were culpable, or Abettors of Czſar's Murder might 
be in ſecurity in their Exile, and thatthe others might with Honour be re- 
called into the City, and put into poſſeſſion of their Eſtates : upon this de- . 
mand Famine, and the People urging for Peace, Anthony and Ceſar agreed 
that they might redeem from the new Poſſeſſors a fourth partof their E- 
ſtates only, and they wrote to them about it, as ſuppoſing they would be 
therewith contented, and indeed ſo they were, for they began now to ſtand 
in fear-of Pompey, inſtrufted by Aurcus his misfortune, going therefore to 
Inm, and perſwading him to Peace, he rent his Robe, ſaying, he was be- 
trayed by thoſe for whom he had expoſed himſelf, and calling by name AMe- 
nodornus as the fole Man worthy of Command, and the only Friend he had. 
Atlengthby the inſtigation of AZut44 his Mother, and Zulia his Wife, they 
metagain only they three ona little Eminence, encompaſſed on all ſides by 
the Sea, about which they had placed Guards with Ships for their common 
ſecurity. Here they agreed to theſe Conditions ; That all War ſhould ceaſe 
between them, both by Sea and Land, that there ſhould be a free trade and 
commerce 1n all places, that Pompey ſhould withdraw all his Garrifons 
out of 7taly, that he ſhould harbour no more Fugitives, that his -= 
ou 
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ſhould cruife no more on the Italian Coaſts ; that he ſhould have the com- 
mand of Sicily, Sardinia and Corſica, with the other adjacent Ifles for ſq 
long as Anthony and Ceſar held the Sovereign Power, but with condition of 
rn, ook to Rome what Corn thoſe Iflands ought tothe Citizens, and that 
beſides all this he ſhonld have the Peloponneſus ; that being abſent he might 
exerciſe the charge of Conſul by one of his Friends, and ſhould be re- 
ceivedinto the Colledge of the High Prieſts ; that all perlons of Quality 
=_—_ return to the City except the Conſpirators who had been condem- 

by publick ſentence ; that the Goods of all thoſe fled to Pompey without 
_ proſcribed ſhould be reſtored, except the Moveables , and for the 
Proſcripts that they ſhould have a fourth part ; that all who had ſerved un- 
der Pompey ſhould be rewarded, if Slaves with Freedom, and if Freemen, 
when they had ſerved the time appointed by Law, with the ſame recom- 
pences as the Veterans of Ceſar and Anthozy received. Theſe were the 
Articles, which after being ingroffed and ſigned, were ſent to Roxze to be 

ſited in the hands of : 4 Veſtals. This done, they by lot feaſted each 

r: Pompey began, who laying his Galley ſide to the Rock therein re- 
ceived his Gueſts ; the days following thorny ind Ceſar treated him, pitch- 
ing Tents on the ſame Rock, with pretence that the Feaſt might be diſtri- 
buted better to the Shore, but perhaps that their mirth might be more ſe- 
cure; for there was nothing remitted of the uſual care, both the Ships 
were n their ſtations, and the Guardsat their Poſts, and the Gueſts them- 
ſelves had Daggers under their Robes. *Tis reported, that 1Menodorus, 
when they in the Galley, ſent to adviſe Pompey, that taking this ad- 
vantage of his Enemies, he ſhould revenge the wrongs his Father and Bro; 
ther had ſuffered, and recover the authority they had taken from his Father, 
and he would be anſwerable that not one ſhould eſcape out of the Ships. 
But Pompey made him an anſwer worthy his Birth and the preſent Afﬀair : 
Honld ts God, ſaid he, Menodorus could have done this without me ; for 
perjury may become. him, but never Pompey. At this Supper Pompey's 
Daughter, Neice to Zibo, was contrated to Aarcellus, Nephew to 4n- 
thony, Ceſar*s Siſter's Son. The day following Conſuls were deſigned for 
four years : firſt of all Anthony and Zibo, but to Anthony with leave to 
make a Subſtitute, then Ceſar and Pompey, then eAfnobarbus and Soſius, and 
laſtly Ceſar and Anthony again, who being now tobe Conſuls together the 
third time, it was hoped they would reſtore the ancient Adminiſtration of 
the Common-wealth. : 


Things thus concluded on, they departed, Pompey by Sea to Sicily, and 
Ceſar and Anthony by land to Rome. Upon the news of the Peace an uni- 
verſal joy was ſpread through the City and all 7-aly, Men were tranſport- 
ed to ſee themſelves delivered from an inteſtine War,from being often pick- 
ed out, and forced rogo,from the infolency of the Garriſons,trom the flight 
of Slaves, from the waſting of their Lands, and lying fallow of their 
Fields, but above all from Famine, which began to grow inſupportable : 
wherefore whereever the Generals paſſed, Sacrifices were made tothem 
as to the Saviours of their Country. And the City had prepared a magni- 
ficent entry, had they not rather choſe to go in by night, thar they might 
not ,Þl the Citizens to charge. All ſhared in this general JV ſave only 
thoſe who were poſſeſſed of any Lands of the baniſhed, which by the 


Treaty were to be reſtored, for they believed they ſhould have bur ill Neigh- 
bours of them, and that upon aff occaſions they would ſcek their de- 
ſtruftion. And indeed all the Fugitives who had hitherto followed Pompey, 
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except only a very few, after having taken their leave of him at Puteol;, 
embarqued and came for Rome, at whoſe arrival the People conceived a 
new joy, Which they made appear by thole Acclamations wherewith they 
entertained ſo many illuſtrious perſons, beyond all hopes returned totheir 
Country. After this Ce/ar marched into Gaul, where there were happen- 
ed ſome Commotions, and Anthony diſpoſed his Aﬀairs to go againſt the 
Parthians. In the firſt place he cauſed the Senate to approve not only what 
he had done, but whatever he ſhould do for the future, ſent away his Lieu- 
tenants into all parts, and diſpoſed what elſe he thought fit at pleaſure. 
Then he gave Kingdoms to ſeveral, y_=_ condition of paying Tribute. 
To Darins Son of Pharnaces and Grandlon to Mithridates the Kingdom of 
Pontus : to Herod Jdumeas and Samaria : to Amintas Piſidia : to Polemon 
part of Cilicia : and in ſhort, to many others other Nations which he e- 
rected into RA. As for the Army that was to winter with him, that 
he might accuſtom them both tothe profits and exerciſes of War, he ſent 
one part of them into the Country of the Parthians.a Nation of Zlhria, 
neighbouring upon Epidamnum, formerly very affeQtionate to Brutus : and 
another Party intothe Country of the Dardanians, who are another People 
of 7lyria uſed to make Inroads into Macedon, and gave orders to the reſt 
to tarry for him in Zpire, that he might have them all about him, being re- 
ſolved himſelf ro winter at Athens. He likewiſe ſent Farnius into Africa to 
cauſe Sextis's four Legions to march againſt the Parthians ; for as yet he 
underſtood not that Zepidus had taken them from Sextius. Things thus or- 
dered, he ſpent this Winter at Athens with OFavia, in the ſame manner as 
he had done the former with Cleopatra at Alexandria, all his bufineſs being 
only to look upon the Letters brought him from the Army, he laid aſide 
his Imperial Robe, cloathing himſelf again inthe Attick Cloak and Hole, 
having no Guards at his Gate, and walking through the City like a private 
perſon, without any Enſigns of his Dignity, and accompanied anly with 
two Friends and two ſervants, with whom he went to the Schools to hear 
Diſputes and. Orations z he likewiſe ſupped the Winter after the Greek 
manner, having always Greeks in his company, and aſliſting at their Ce- 
remonies, to the great contentof Ofavia, of whom he was very fond , for 
he was naturally inclined to the love of Women. But Winter being paſt, 
he ſeemed no more the ſame Man, he reſumed the Imperial Habit, and 
took the Enſigns of his authority, his Gates ſeemed now as it were beſieged 
with Li&tors, Officers and Guards, to beget an awe of his power, he gave 
audience to Embaſſadors, whom before he would not admit, adminiftred 
juſtice to private perſons, and ſent for Ships from all parts, and made a 
mighty noiſe with his preparations. 


Whilſt he was buſted intheſe things, there happened ſome diſturbances 
of the Peace between Ceſar and Pompey, for what certain cauſes not known, 
but thoſe that publickly appeared were theſe, Anthonyhad quitted the Pelo-, 
porneſus to Pompey on condition he ſhould pay what the Peloponneſians 
ought, or promiſe to pay it, or elſe give ſome time for the recovery of it ; 
but Pompey would not receive it in on theſe terms, thinking the Province 
quitted to him with all its debts ; wherewith, through diſcontent, (as Ce- 
far ſaid) or through infidelity, or out of envy to others who had great 
Armies, or becauſe he truſted Mernodorss, who faid they had not made a 
Peace but a Truce, he prepared again and fitted out aFleet, and in a ſpeech 
to his Army told them, there was more need than ever of new preparations. 
He likewiſe encouraged Pyrates underhand to infeft the Seas, ſo that little 
or 
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or noremedy . was brought to the Fainine in the City, and the comfcrtlef 
- cryed out, that by this Peace they had not redreſſed any of their 
eries, -but only added a fourth perſon tothe Tyranny. Hereupon ſome 
Pyrates being taken, Cz/ar cauſed them to be brought to the wrack, where 
they confeſſed they were {gt on by Pompey, which Ceſar made knownto the 
People ; he wrote about it likewiſe to Pompey, who ſtoutly denying it, 
| his complaints about the Pel/oporneſus. But ſome Noble Meri that 
were about Pompey perceiving that he always followed the the counſel of his 
Freed Men, corrupted ſome of them, either of their own free motion, or 
for Cefar's ſake, to incenſe Pompey againſt Memnodorus as a Man commind- 
ing his Maſter. They were eaſily drawn todo this, out of the envy they 
bore this powerful Favourite, ſo they ſoon begot in Pompey an averſion to i 
Menodoras. It happened thatat the ſame time Philadelphis Ceſar”s Freed j 
Man came to Menodorns tobuy Corn, and Mycilins, AMerodorus confident 
went to Rome to treat with Ceſar about his revolt, to whom he offered Sar- 
dinia, Corſica, three Legions and many of his Friends: whether Ph1/adel- 
phus had procured Ceſar this good fortune, or ele it proceeded from Pom- 
pey's diſguſts of Menodorus, he made difficulty ' of accepting it, yet did it, 
poo in Peace already broken. He diſpatched forthwith to -thory at 
Athens to delire him to come by an appointed day to Brundsſium, to confer | 
with him about this War, he cauſed long Ships to be brought from Raver- | 
4, and ſent in all haſte for his Army out of Ganl with all its ſtores of war- 
like Furniture, one part of which he ſent to Brunduſium, and the other to 1 
Puteoli, refolved to invade Sicily on both ſides, if Anthony approved it : [ 
Anthony came at” the ſame time prefixed wirh a ſlender Train, but not | 
finding Ceſar there, would not ſtay, whether he approved not this War | 
undertaken againſt ſolemn Leagues, whether he were not pleaſed to ſee | 
the great preparations of Ceſar, ( for being Competitors for Empire, they 
were always jealous of each other.) or whether he was frightned by a 
prodigy, for one of thoſe who were upon the Guard about his Quarters, | 
was found eaten up by Beaſts, all but the Face, as if that had been left to 
know him by, without ever ſo much as crying out, or the leaſt knowledge | 
of thoſe that {lept by him. All that could be diſcovered, was, that they | 
of Braxduſium aid, that in the Morning they ſaw a Wolf come out from | 
among the Tents. However, Anthony wrote to Ceſar he ought not to. i 
break the peace, and threatned to clap Memoderss in Irons as his Fugitive | 
Slave, for he had been Slave to Pompeythe Great, whole Goods Anthony Fo 
bought under the Spear by right of War. Yet Ceſar ſent Men into the 
Iſlands of Sardinia and Corſica to take poſſeſſion of them from Menodorns, 
and cauſed Forts to be built upon all the Coaſts of 7aly to hinder Pompez fl 
from making any ſpoil, giving orders for building other Ships at Raverne, 
and ſending fora powerful Army that was in hri4, and when Menodorss 
came tohim, from one enfranchiſed made him abſolutely free, by givinz 
him the Command of the Fleet he brought with him, yer but in quality of ll 
Lientenant to Ca/viſius his Admiral. Thovgh things were thus well diſpo- | 
ſed, yet he would make greater preparations before he began the War, l 
complaining of Anthony, that he had not ſtaid for him : however, he gave | 
order to Cornificius to bring what Ships he had in readineſs from Ravernz to | 
Tarentum ; 1n his paſſage there aroſe a furious Tempeſt, in which tliere yet Me 
periſhed only the Admiral, built on purpoſe for Ceſar hitnſelf, which was l 
made an Omen of what was to happen, for moſt men thought this War re- | 
newed by the violation of the Treaty ; to remove which ſuſpicion, Ceſar | | 
wrote to the Roman People, and {poke in perſon to the Army; _ 
| Il1i1i1 them 
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' ed not that Hexodorys had revolted from him 


them Pompey had broke the League, by infeting the Sea with Pyrau, 
which was evident, both by contefliog of the Pyrates themlelyes, aud gf 
Mevodorus, of which Antonius was not yet ignorant, and thelgge delivered 
not up to him the Peloponneſus. 


When all his prepaxations were in a readineſs, he embargued at 7aree- 
tum to go andinvade Sicily on one ſide, whilſt Calviſies, Sabinvs and Me- 
podorus, who ſex ſail from Ftruria, inveſted it on the other ; and the Land 
Army marched towards &þegium with wonderful d e. Pompey Perceiv- 

to Ceſar, till he came before 
Sicily. Fon, ſeeing himſe _ ved. yore” _ = nnd tO EX- 
pect Ceſar at eſſina, and op aga Viſtus enodorns a 
ha under the Command of Mexecrates his Freed Man, who out ol mu- 
tual emulation was a mortal Enemy to Menodorus. Memnecrates comes out 
to Sea, preſenting himſelf about Evening to the Enemy, who retired in- 
toa Gulf above Cum, where they anchored that aight, and he ſteered his | 
courſe towards the Iſland of eAffixeris. Asſoon as it was day, the Enemy 
coaſting about the Bay, drawn up in form of a Creſcent, for fear of being 
broken, erecrates appeared in light, and made towards them ; but ſeeing 
they would not be drawn off from the Shore-ſide, and that he could not do 
what hedeſigned, with a fierce charge he drove them a ground ; fo with 
their terns aſhore, and their Prows to Seaward, they lay upon their de- 
fence in ſuch manner, that it was eaſfje for the Enemy to come and give 
them a ſhock; and then tacking about to ſtand off to Sea, and fo retura a- 
ain upon them with freſh and freſh Ships, they had likewiſe the Rocks to 
ruggle with, on which many ſtuck ſo faſt, that neither moving Head 
nor Stern, it ſeemed like a kind of Sea-fight againſt a Land Force, ane of 
which could neither flie, nor the other purſue. Mean while Menodorss 
and Menecrates having dilcoveredeach other, leaving the reſt of the Fight 
with mutual ſhouts and fury begs an affault, and in all appearance which 
of theſe two got the better would carry the Viftory for his Party, In the 
:harge they met ſo fiercely, that both Ships were diſabled, Menodorss loſt 
his * Beak-head, and Merecrates Oars were broken. At length, havi 
caſt their Graplings on Board, they laſhed their Ships faſt together, _ 
began a Fight, as if on dry ground, and nothing was wanting, either of 
alacrity or dexterity to gain the Victory, they made uſe of all ſorts of Arms, 
Arrows, Stones, Darts, and caſt Planks fram Ship to Ship to board 
each other ; but becauſe Merodoras's Ship was the talleſt, it was much ea- 
fier for his Men to board the other, and the Darts they threw fell with more 
violence andexecution. At laſt many being {lain, and almoſt all the reſt 
wounded, enodorus had his Arm pierced through with a Dart, which 
was ſoon drawn out ; but Aerecrates being ſtruck into the Thigh with a 
Barbed Iron Javelin, madeafter the Spaniſh Faſhion, which could not eaſily 
be drawn out, he became unable to do more, yet ſtill with his voice he en- 
couraged his Men, till his Ship being taken, he threw himſelf over-board ; 
Menodorus faſtening his Prize to his Poop towed it into the Road, and was 
all he could do that day. This was done on the Left Wing. Oa the Right 
Wang which fought againſt the Enemies Left, Calviſius cut off ſome of 
Hemecrates's Ships from the reſt of the Squadron,and purſued them out to 


. Sea : but Demvcrates another of Pompey's Freed Men charging the reſt of 


_ Calviſiss's Ships, put ſome of them to flight, and drove the reſt upon the 


Rocks where they were beat to pieces, and the- Men forced to caſt them- 
{clves into the Sea, and thoſe which remained whole he had burnt, 20g "a 
| alviſins 
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Cebviſius returning from the Chaſe of the Enemy; and bringing along with 
him ſome of his Ships that had fled, ſaved one of them. Night coming 
on, each party retreated to rhe ſame places where they rode the Night 
before, and ſo ended this Sea-Fight wherein Pompey had much the better. 
Yet Demochares was ſo much concern'd for Mexerrates's death,which he e- 
ſteemed a mighty loſs (for Meredorus and Merecrates were two of Pompey's 
principal Officers at Sea ) that heleft all, and ſtcered his courſe direQtly to- 
wards Sicily, as if he had not only loſt Mezecrates and one Veſlel, but the 
whole Fleet. As for Calviſtus, as long as he thought Demochares would 
return to him he kept his ſtation, being in _ no condition to fight, for 
his beſt Ships were funk, and the reſt diſabled ; but when he heard his 
Enemy was gone for Sicily, he refitted his Ships, and held on his courſe, 
keeping the Shore cloſe aboard, and not ſo much as croſſing over any 
Bay. | 


On the other ſide, Ceſar being come from 7arentum to Rheogium with a 
great Fleetand a mighty Army met Pompey near Meſſina, who had but for: 
ty Ships ; wherefore his Friends adviſed him not to let ſlip this opportuni- 
ty, but toaſſault theſe few with his whole Navy, now in ſuch good order; 
before more Ships came to Pompey, but he would not hearken to their coun- 
ſel, expeCting Calviſius, and notthinking it prudence to expole himſelf t9 
danger, whilſt he expeCted greater Forces. Mean while, Demochares 
coming to Meſſina, Pompey gave him and Apollophanes, another of his Freed 
Men, the Command of the Fleet inſtead of Aezccrates and Menedorns : 
and Ceſar underſtanding the loſs he had ſuffered near Cumza, ſet forward 
through thee Strait to go meet Ca/vi/ivs, having got through the better part, 
as he was paſſing by the place called S:y//4z to turn about the Rock of Sy/lz, 
Pompey coming, out of Meſſina firlt fell upon his Rear, andafter came up 
with the reſt of the Fleet to provoke Ceſar to give him Battel ; and though 
Ceſar's Ships were ſorely infeſted, yetthey ſtirred not from about the Ad- 
maral, he having forbid it, whether he durſt not fight in the Strait, or 
whether he was firm tothe reſolution of not fighting without Calviſt,s, he 
only gave them orders to get cloſe under © hore, andthere coming toan An- 
chor defend themſelves trom the Forecaſtles, if any came to afſault them. 
" But Demochares coming with two Ships to charge each Shipof Ceſar's, put. 
them all into trouble and diſorder, ſo that ſome were ſplit againſt the Rocks. 


others _ foul of each other, ſunk; and in ſhort, many periſhed moſt - 


cowardly, for in the ſame manner as at the Batrel at Cyma they ſtuck faſt, 
whilſt the Enemies charging, and then falling off, oppreſſed them in a 
ſtrange manner, nor was fortune wanting to aſhilt the Enemy : Ceſar him- 
ſelf in this confuſion leaped out upon the Rocks, where he received thoſe 
that ſaved themſelves by ſwimming, and led them himſelf to the next 
Mountains. But Cornificivs and the reſt of the Captains encouraging one 
another, without their. General's order, cut their Cables, and wentout to 
Sea to charge the Enemy, Judging itbetter to die fighting, than thus to be 
expoſed to Blows without any detence. Cornificivs firſt of all with a dan- 
gerous boldneſs clapped on board the Admiral Ship of Demochares, and 
rook her, forcing him toleap into another. Whilit in this Fight'a world 
of Men periſhed , Calviſius and Mcrodorns appeared, coming with full 
Sails, not towards Ceſar's People, who were either caſt on ſhore, or .en- 
gaped at Sea, but towards Pompey's, who being far off from Land, as foon 
as they ſaw them, retreated, for ured; they durſt not engage freſh Men, 
and beſides, *rwas almoſt night ; yetthe chance was happy - for thoſe. yet in 
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danger. Night coming or, mavy deſerted their Ships, and fled to the 
Mountains, _— ths tw kindled many Fires for Signals to thoſe yet at Sea, 
ſo they ſpent the night without meat, without ſleep, and in want of all 
things, yet _ comforted themſelves with the preſence of C2far, who ng 
better ſupplyed than they, went from place to place, exhorting them to 
have patience till Morning. They knew not yet Calviſius was fo nigh, 
and had no hopes in their own Ships, forſaken becauſe of the Wrack; but 
by good fortune the thirteenth Legzon, which had taken their March over 
the Mountains, and was not far oft, having heard of the diſaſter, þ 4 
ways making towards the Fires, found their General and hoſt with 
im hungry and weary. The Soldiers -took what care they could of their 
companions, and the Officers forthwith brought their General (left with- 
out any of his Houſhold Servants diſperſed in the tumult of the Night ) to 
a Tent there pitched, whence ſending all about to give notice he was fafe, 
news was brought him that Calviſirs was arrived, and ſo unexpeQtedly re- 
freſhed with this ſecond good tydings, he rook ſome repole. As foon as it 
was day, caſting his eyes upon the Sea, he ſaw Ships flaming, others burnt, 
and others half burnt, others floating upon the Sea inthe mudiſt of pieces of 
Wracks, Mafts, Sails and Yards, and many that remained, ſorely ſhatter- 
ed near the Shore ; wherefore ordering Calviſius's Fleet to come near, he 
took care for neceſſaries to patch up ſuch Ships as yet might be made ſer- 
viceable, while the Enemy gave them leiſure, who were retreated, either 
out of fear of Calviſius, or becaule they had rather fight him in open 
Sea. 


While things were in this condition, about Noon roſea Wind from the 
South, which ſoon began to make che Waves roar in a Sea naturally mo- 
ved with little wind. Pompey wasnow fafe in the Harbour of Meffina; 
but Ceſr's Ships on a Lee ſhore, craggy Rocks, and without any Port, 
were either daſhed againſt the Rocks, or againſt one another, beſides want- 
ing many neceſſary Tacklings, they were not eafie to govern, Aenodorus 
therefore fearing leſt the wind ſhould yet every hour grow freſher,got out at 
firſt intothe open Sea, and came to an Anchor, becauſe in deep water the 
Waves broke leſs, and not ſo violently, and with the force of Oars he eaſed 
his Cables, left his Anchors ſhould give way : ſome others imitated him, 
but the greater part imagining the Storm would ſoon be over, as is uſual in 
the Spring, moor'd their Ships with an Anchor to Sea, and another to the 
Shore, and with Booms kept them off from falling foul of each other ; 
bur the wind raging more and more, all fell into contuſion and diforder, far 
their Cables breaking, they either fell foul or run aſhore one after another ; 
ſeveral cries and lamentations and howlings were mixed with Commands 
and Exhortations, which wereonly uttered to deaf people, there was now 
no difference berween the Pilot and the Sailer, neither for induſtry, skill, 
nor obedience. They periſhed all alike, whether they ſtayed in their Ships, or 
leaped over-board,they were killed by the piecesot Timber which theWaves 
beat againſt the Ships; for all the Sea was floating with the Wrack of the 
Ships, and with Bodies ſome dead, and ſome living, of which, if any 
iwum toShore, they were miſcrably beat in pieces among the Rocks, but 
when the Sea began to {well with a contrary wind, as it ordinarily happens 
inthis Strait, new terrours ſeiſed theſe people who were not accuſtomed to 
ﬆ, and their Ships toſſed now this way, and then the other, fell foul, doall 
they could; beſides towards the Evening, the wind doubled its violence, 
todouble their grief by making them periſh in the dark ; ſo that all __— 
ong 
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long the air was filled with dreadful Shouts and Crys. . Thoſe upon the 
Shore ran up and down calling their Friends they thought engaged in the 
Shipwrack by name, and when they anſwered them not, believed them 
loft, and wept : otherslifring their Heads above the Waves, called to their 
Friends on Shore to help them, but there was no manner of way to affiſt 
them ; for as it was dangerous for thoſe ftaid in the hip, or leaped into the 
Sea, {o it was nolefs upon the Shore ſide, becauſe of the Waves driven up 
by the Winds, which all that came near were fearful to be carried away 
with. Thus by an extraordinary effe&t of the Tempeſt thole who were 
near Land, feared the Land, and yetdurſt not go farther off to Sea, thar 
to ſecure themſelves from beating in peices againſt the Rocks ; for the place 
parrow by nature, the difficulty of the paſſage, the tumbling of the 
Waves, the Whirlwinds cauſed by the circumjacent Hills, and the fwallow- 
ing Whirlpool by the fierceneſs of the Current ſuffered them not to ftay in 
one place, nor yet to retire back, beſides the horrour of an extreme dark 
night added ſtill to their aMiQtion. Thus they periſhed without ſeeing one 
wother , fome crying out, others filently expeQing death, arid others 
through deſpair ning it, forthe expeQation is butan addition of pain; 
and now they were all out of hopes of any fafety, whenon a ſudden tv- 
wards break of day the wind began to duller, and about Sunrrifing there 
was little or none, yet the Sea ſtill continued in a rage. The Inhabitants 
of the Country remembred not to have ever ſeen fo furious a Tempeſt, 
Thus the greateſt part of Czſar's Ships and Men periſhed, and he beſides 
the los ſuſtained in the firſt Sea-Fight, having received theſe two aMictions 
one in the neck of the other, retreated the ſame night with all haſte tq 
* Yibone, by the Mountain Way, not enduring longer to look on that mis- 
fortune to which be could apply no remedy. 


From thence he wrote to all his Friends, and all his Commanders to re- 
mr, tr him, for fear left, as it ordinarily befalls the unfortunate, 
ome rw deſign ſhould be laid againſt him, he likewiſe ſent all the Land 
Forces he had with him along the Coaſts of Zaly, for fear leſt Pompey puffed 
up with this ſucceſs ſhould make ſome attempe ; but he thought nothing 
of it, no, nor ſo much, as when the Sea was Rill, of falling upon the re- 
mainder of the Shipwrack, neither while they lay there, nor when they 
were upon departure. On the contrary, he ſuffered them to gather toge- 
ther whatever they could fave of Ships or Rigging, and make a fafe re- 
treat before the wind to /iboxe, whether he thought he had beat them ſuf- 
ficiently, or that he knew not how to make uſe of his advantage; or elſe, 
as we have laid elſewhere, was cow-hearted upon an Aſſault, and content 
only to defend himſelf, Cz/2x had not above halt his Ships left, and thoſe 
but in ill condition, yet leaving Forces to ard them, he went much ttou- 
bled in mind into Campania, for he had no more Ships, nor time to 
build any, though he ſtood in great need of them, the Faminegrowing 
ſharp, and the people crying out inceſſantly for peace, and deteſting, this 
War, as undertaken contrary to a folemn League ; befides, he wanted 
Money, which was ſcarce at Rowe. The Citrzens would pay nothing, 
no? permit any to be raiſed on them. Atlength, being very politick in the 
conduct of his own Aﬀairs, he diſpatched AZzcenas to 4nthony, well in- 
ftrufed to clear all new differences might have happened between them, 
and to draw hum to be his Afſociate in the War, which, if it ſucceeded 
not, he refalved totranſport his Legions info Sicily upon Ships of Burthen, 
and there fghe Pompey by Land, without any more hazarding a Sea fight, | 
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Whilt he was perplexing himſelf with theſe cares, news. was brought 
him that Anthony had pafſed his word to ſerve him ; that 4zrippa; his Lieu: 
tenant in Gaul had gained a great Victory againſt the Aquitains, and that 
his Friends and ſome Cities promiſed him Ships, which were already build: 
ing ;: whereupon taking heart, he began to make greater preparations than 
betore. About the beginning of the Spring Anthony ſet Sail from: Athens, 
and arrived at_7arentsm with three hundred Sail, to aſſiſt Ceſar according 
to his promiſe ; but Ceſar having now changed his mind, would now ſtay 
till-the Ships, | building for him were in a readineſs. And. when he was 
urged to employ Anthony's Fleet, which'was ſufficient to put an.end tothis 
War, he excuſed himſelf that he was engaged in other Afﬀairs : which 
made it apparent, he either had ſome new. cauſe of quarrel with arhony; 
or elſe ſcorn'd his aſſiſtance, contenting himſelf with his own -Forces. 
Though Anthony was offended at this proceeding, yet he ſtaid ftill in the 
ſame place, and ſent tohim once more ; for whereas his Fleet lay at a great 
charge, and he ſtood in more need of Italian Soldiers for the Parthian 
War, he had thoughts of changing his Fleet for Legions. Though by the 
League each had power of raiſing Men in Ztaly; but becauſe it was faller 
to the others diviſion, he imagined it would be more difficult for him: 
Wherefore Ofavia her ſelf came to Ceſar to be as it were Arbitreſs be- 
tween them. He told her, that being deſerted by 4nthony, he had been 
in danger of loſing his life in the Sicilian Strait. She anſwered, that had 
been + ae difcourſcd and declared to Zeceras. - 'He then objefted that 
Anthony had ſent Callias his Freed Man to Zepidys to make a League toge- 
ther againſt him. To which ſhe anſwered, that to her knowledge, Callias 
was ſent to Zepidus to treat a Match ; for Azthozy being about to go tothe 
Parthian War, would before his departure have his Daughter married to 
Lepid«s's Son, according to his promiſe. Octavia attirming this, and 4»- 
thony lending Callias to Ceſar to torment him, if he pleaſed, and know the 
truth from his own mouth : he would not receive him, but ſent word he 
would meet Anthony between * Metapontum and Zarentum, and diſcourſe 
with him himſelt. Through the place appointed runs a River, called like- 
wiſe Metapontum : and they both by chance arriving at the ſame time, 
Anthony lighting out of his Chariot, leaps alone into a little Skiff he found 
there, te go meet Ceſar, confiding in him as his Friend ; Ceſar emulating 
that Ceneroſity, did the ſame; ſo meeting in the middle of the River, 
they diſputed a long time who ſhould gotothe other fide, at length Ceſar 
prevailed, having reſolved to goto 7arentwm to ſee Oftavia ; he therefore 
mounts with zthony 1n his Chariot, lights at his Lodgings, and without 
any Guards, lies there all night. Aztheny on the morrow repays him with 
the ſame confidence, ſo ſudden were their changes, ambition of Empire 
railing reciprocal Jealouſies, and the neceſſity of their Aﬀairs obliging 
them to confide in each other. Czſar then put off the War againſt Pom 
pey tothe next year z but Arhony notthinking fit longer to delay the War - 
againſt the Parthians, they made an exchange, 4»thony gave Ceſar ſixſcore 
Ships, which he forthwith delivered him, and Ceſar promiſed to ſend him 
twenty thouſand Legionary Soldiers: Ofavia likewiſe gratified her Bro- 
ther with ten Galliots- ( a fort of Veſſel between a Galley and a yy of 
Burthen ) which ſhe begged of Anthony, and he in return gave a thouſand 
choſen Men for Guards, which zthoxy- himſelf picked out. And be- 
cauſe the time of the Triumvirate was near expired, they prolong- 
cd it for five other years, without ſtaying for the ſuffrage of the Peo- 
ple, ſo they parted, 4zthory making with all diligence towards :S- 
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7, leaving Ottavia, and a little Daughter they had, with her Bro- ; 
er. 


In the mean time, whether that ezodorus were naturally perfidious, XXIV; 
or that he was fearful of Anthony, who had threatened him with Shakles 
ashis Fugitive Slave, or were riot rewarded to his expettation, or elſe 
moved with reproaches of his infidelity, which Pompey's other Freed Men 
( after thedeath of Zerecrates) continually loaded him with, exhorting 
him torcturn to his duty, he demanded {ate conduft, which being gtant- 
edhim, he returned into Pompey's ſervice with ſeven Veſlels, whilſt Cabui 
fu, Ceſar's Admiral perceived nothing of it ; wherefore Ceſar took away 

isCommand, and gave it to Aeripps. After that Ceſar's Fleet was finiſh- 
ed, he purged it in this manner, Altars were erefted in the Sea & little off 
the Shore, the Ships with all their Crews aloft ina profound filence, rank- 
ed in order before them, the Prieſts ſacrificed ſtanding in the water, then 

aced the Vitimes in a Pinnace, with which they rowed thrice round the 

ect, accompanied in other Boats by all the principal Commanders, allto- 
gether Praying, that if the Fleet were threatned with any misfortune, it 
might fall upon the Victimes, which after dividing in two, they caſt one 
part into the Sea, and burnt the other on the Altars, whilk all the multi- 
tude made their Prayers. And this is the form the Romans uſe in the pur- 
gation of their Fleets. It had been reſolved, that Czſar parting from P#:- 
zeoli, Lepidus from Africa, and 7 aurus from 7 arentam, ſhould -invade Si 
cily with three ſeveral Fleets, to encompaſs the Enemy on three ſides of 
the Iſland, Eaſt, Weſt and South , and that to this end, Czſar ſhould 
give notice to the others what day he would embarque, which was appoint- 
ted on the tenth of the Summer Solſtice, which the Romans call the Ca- 
lends of the Month formerly called Q#int:/is, and fince named Zuly in the 
Honour of the firſt Ceſar, which day he | wv upon, judging it would 
prove fortunate, becauſe his Father had thereon been always viQtorious.. 
As for Pompey, he 6 wy to Zepidus Plenias with one Legion, and ſtore 
of other Infantry at the point of Zi/ybeurm, fortified the Sea Coaſts of the 
Iſland to the Eaſt and Weſt, and more particularly the Iſlands of Zipars 
and * Coſſpra, leſt they ſhould prove Ports of Retreat, Coſſyr to Leprdus, 
and Ziparito Ceſar, from whence my mightat all times aſſault Sicily, All "7 4ivea- 
his beſt Fotces he rendezvouzed at Meſſina, that they might be in a readi- 
nels to match where-evet there ſhould be occaſion. e two Chieftains 
being in this manner provided, and the firſt day of Fuly come, Ce/ar's 
Party all embarqued about break of day. LZepidus ſet fail out of Africa 
with a thouſand Veſſels of Burthen, and ſeventy Galleys, twelve Legions, 
five thouſand Numidian Horſe, andall things neceſſary tor their ſubſiſtence. 
Taurus from Tarentum with one hundred and two Ships, of the Inundred 
and thirty Anthony had left Ceſar, the Rowers of the relt being dead of 
the Plague the laſt Winter. And Ceſar from Puteoli, having tirft ſacri- 
ficed 1n = Admiral, and thrown the Entrails into the Sea, that the winds 
might be fair, Neptune propitious, the Sea calm, and all favourable to 
him againſt his Father's Murderers. Some Ships went before to ſaund the 
depth of Water, and Appius with good Forces brought up the Rear. 
The third day after their embarquing it. blew very hard at South, and ſe- 
yeral of Zepidus's Veſlels of Burthen foundred, yer he reached Sicily, 
where he beſieged Plenius in Zilybewn, and took leveral places, ſome by 
force, and fome by ſurrender. -7awrns as ſoon as it begari to blow returned 
back to Zarentum: Apvins as he doubled the Cape of Minerva loſt one 
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part of his | uadron, another part were driven upon the Flats, and the 
reſt diſperſed here and there with great loſs. Colo at the egg of 
the Storm got to Anchor with all his Ships in the Gulf of ZZ in ſafety, all 


- but only one Galley of fix Oars to a Bank, which was caſt away nearthe 


adjoyning Promontory, but the Wind on a ſudden clapping about to the 
Weſt, to which this. Gulf lies open, they were lorely battered with the 
Tempeſt, for the Wind blowing right in, they could neither get out, nor 
ride there. In vain they plyed their Oars, and invain let drop their An- 
chors, they were driven upon the Rocks, or fell foul of one another, beſides 
night coming on, made the danger much more dreadful. At length the 
ſtorm being Hah over, Ceſar cauſed the dead to be buried, the wounded 
dreſſed, and cloathed thoſe who had caſt themſelves into the Sea to fave 
their lives, giving them other Arms, and immediately iſſued orders to refit 
his Fleet, as well as he could for the preſent, . he hadloft fix great Ships, 
two and twenty leſſer, and a great number of * Liburnicks. Thirty days 
it required beſides to repair the damage this ſtorm had done, and Summet 
was far advanced ; wherefore he found it convenient to put off the War 
till the next year. Mean while, becauſe the People were put to hard ſhifts 
for want of Proviſions, he preſently cauſed his Ships to be drawn afhore 
to refit, ſent thuſe Seamen had _ the ſtorm to 7awrws, who wanted 
them, and fearful leſt this diſaſter ſhould work ſome change in the minds 
of thoſe who had not yet loſt the memory of the great Pompey, he ſent 
Mecenas to Rome, whilſt himſelf went through all /a/y from Colony © 
Colony, aſſuring the Veterans there was no fear of any thing, and then 
paſſed to Tarentum, toſee in what condition 7 aurus's Fleet was, and thence 
to YVibone, where he encouraged his Legions, and haſtened with ſuch dili- 
gence his Naval Preparations, thatin a ſhort time he was ready to make 
a ſecond attempt upon Sicily. 


Pompey not yet thinking fit to make any Tg of ſo many Ship- 
wracks, was contented only to ſacrifice to /Veprure and Salacia, whoſe Son 
he ſuffered himſelf to be called, as perſwaded the Enemy had not been 
thus twice battered by Tempeſt in Summer time, without divine aſſiſtance. 
'Tis likewiſe reported, that puffed up with this ſucceſs, he changed his 
Coat of Arms, which was of Purple, and took Blew, as the adopted Son 
of Neptune. He hoped after ſo many loſſes Ceſar would lie quiet, but 
when bh heard he had refitted his Fleet, and was ready to come into Sicily 
that very Summer, his heart failed him, thinking he had todeal with a 
Man whoſe courage was invincible, and whoſe treaſure inexhauſtible, yer 
he ſent Menodorns with the ſeven Ships that he had brought him to diſcover 
in what readineſs Ceſar's Fleet were, and do what elſe he could. But he an- 
gry that he was not reſtored tothe Command of the Fleet, and perceiying 
they truſted him with no more than his own ſeven Ships, becauſe they 
had a jealouſie of him, reſolved once more to change ſides. To this pur- 
poſe imagining, that whatever happened, it would be for his advantage to 
do ſome brave and valiant aCtion, he diſtributed all the Money he had a- 
mong his companions, and having in three days come ſeventy five Furlongs, 
he falls like a Thunderbolt among the Guard-ſhips of Ce/ar's Fleet, where 
they were at work, then going off, and upon a ſudden falling on again, he 
carried away ſometimes two, and ſometimes three, he engaged likewiſe 
either 1n their Ports, or upon the Sea, with ſeveral Ships loaden with Corn, 
ſome of which he ſunk, others burnt, and took others, and in ſhort, filled 
all the Coaſt with terrour and tumult, both Ce/zr and 4:7i/ppa being abſent, 
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the laſt gone into the Foreſt to provide Timber. So bold he grew, that he 
cameto an Anchor ina Shoal Bay, where he lay as if he had been faſt in 
the Ouz, till the Enemies running down from the Mountains as to an aſſu- 
red Prey; tacking about, he rowed off, laughing at, and deriding them, 
to the grief andaſtoniſhment of the whole Army. After he had thus made 
known of what importance it was to Ceſar to have him for a Friend or E- 
nemy, he gaveliberty to a Senator, called Rebi/us, who he had before ta- 
ken, that he might go before and prepare matters, raiſing a report among 
his People, that they ſhould ere long have a Fugitive of conſequence, which 
. Was Vinidius Marcellus, an intimate Friend of Czſar's, whole affection he 
himſelf had gained, when he before quitted Pompey's ſervice, and after 
that drawing near to the Enemy, and deſiring &o have ſome conference 
with /;zidius, in a certain Ifland, touching an Afﬀair of Importance to 
both Parties. Having obtained it, when they were alone he told him, 
that when he left Cz/ar's Party to go to Pompey, he had been forced to it 
by the injuries he dayly received from Calviſizs then Admiral ; but that 
now Aezripps had the Command of the Navy, he was ready to return to 
Ceſar's ſervice, of which he could not complain, provided /7zidius would 
bring him a ſafe condutt from Meſſala, who in Arippa's abſence com- 
manded the Fleet, promiſing by ſome ſignal Action to repair his fault. 
However, : till he had his ſafe Conduct, he mult, to avoid x acorn make 
War upon Ceſar's Party as before. Meſſala at firſt {crupled the doing it, 
as diſhonourable, yetat length he granted it, whether yielding to the ne- 
ceſſities of the War, or before well informed of Cz/ar's mind, or that he 
foreſaw he could not be diſpleaſed at it. So Memnodorns once more changed 
Parties, and going to Ceſo caſt himſelf at his Feet, begging pardon tor 
his fault, without telling what obliged him to commit it. C/ar pardoned 
him becauſe of Meſſals*s word paſſed tohim, but gave orders narrowly to 
—_ him, and permitted the Officers of us Galleys to go whither they 
pleaſed. 


Ceſar's Fleet being now ready he came to Fiboxa, where he gave order 
to Meſſala to pals over into Sicily with two Legions to joyn Zepidus's Ar- 
my, and thathe ſhould land in the Gulf againſt Zawomerza : he lent three 
likewiſe to Sty/;d4a, which is the very extremity of the Strait, to wait a fair 
opportunity, and commanded 7aurss to ſail about with his Fleet from 7a- 
rentum to the Promontory of Scy//ace, which is direQly oppoſite to Zavro- 
»enia. He came prepared to fight both on Sea and Land ; for his Land 
Army followed him, before whom marched his Horſe, with orders to 
make diſcoveries from the Land, asthe Laburnick Brigantines did at Sea. 
As he was advancing in this manner, Ceſar came; and after having ſeen 
him near Scy//ace, and approved the order he kept, returned to bona: 
Pompey, as we have ſaid, had placed good Garrifons in all places of the 1- 
ſland whereany Forces might land, and kept his Fleet at «ina, ready to 
go and relieve who ſtood in need. Whilſt theſe Preparations were made 
on both ſides, Zepidzs having ſent for out of 4frica for the remainder of his 
Forces, which conſiſted in four Legions, Papia, one of Porpey's Lieute- 
nants met them in open Sea; and whilit they ſtaid for him as a Friend, 
gave them chace, they took them for rhe Ships Zepidus was to ſend to meet 
them ; and indeed he did ſend, but coming out too late, when the Ships of 
Burthen ſaw them, they took them for Enemies, and would not approach 
them, whereas now ſtaying for Papia, ſome were taken, ſome burnt, 
ſome ſunk, and others recovered Africr, of mo four Legions two periſhed 
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in the Sea, and if any Soldiers faved themſelves by ſwimming, 7iſienss, 
another of Pompey's Lieutenants, cauſed them to be maſſacred as faſt as 
they came on ſhore. The reſt of the Army came either now or afterwards 
to Lepidns, and Papia returned to Pompey. Ceſar with all his Fleet paſſed 
from /ibone to Strongyle; one of the five Kolian Iſles, and ſeeing on the 
Coaſt of Sicily great ſtore of Forces at Pelora, Miles, and Zyndari, he be- 
lieved Pompey was there in perſon, wheretore leaving Apripps his Admiral 
in the Poſt, he returned to Yiboze, and ſoon after joyned with Meſſals, 
with deſign to lay hold of the —_—_ of Pompey's abſence to ſurpriſe 
'Zanromenia, and fo fall upon him two everal _ Arrippe therefore 
goes from Strongyle to Hera , and driving. out the Garrilon takes the 
place, reſolving next day to attempt * Mes, and Demochares the Admiral 


* Milazzo. y1olay there with forty Ships z wherefore Pompey fearing Agrippa's ſuc- 


ceſs, ſent other forty Ships from Meſſina to Demochares, under the Com- 
mand of Apollophanes another of his Freed Men, who was followed by 
Papia with ſeventy others. rippe before day weighed with half his 
Ships, as if he were only to fight with Papia, whom he had {ome intell;- 
gence he might meet ; but when he ſaw Apollophanes's Fleet followed by 
another of ſeventy Sail, he ſent preſently togive notice to Ceſar that Por- 

ey was at Miles with the greateſt pon of his Naval Force, and placing 
Frimſelf in the middle of his great Ships, ſent to the reſt at Hiers with all 
{peed to follow him. Theſe two Ships thus magnificently equipped, and 
having Towers in Poop and Prow, being come up with each other, after 
the Signals given, and their Men encouraged to do well , charged 
with great violence, ſome ſtem and ſtem, and others ſtanding off to gain 
their Enemies Broad-ſide, and fall on with greater terrour, great was the 
noſe made by the Ships ſhocking againſt each other, and greater the 
Shouts of the Men. Pompey's Ships were middle ſized, light, and eaſie 
to go about, and ſo much more aCtive againſt the Enemy, and by their 
{wittneſs fit to take all advantages in boarding; but Cz/ar's being greater 
and heavy, were of conſequence much leſs nimble, but on the contrary, 
ſtronger, both to-give the Shock, andabler to receive it. Ceſar had the 
beſt Soldiers, and Poxzp+y the moſt skilful Mariners; wherefore theſe 
charged not right forwards upon Ceſar's great Ships, but ſhearing by them, 
ſometimes broke a whole Gang of Oars, and ſometimes carried away 
their Rudders, and ſometimes likewiſe ſuddenly bringing about, they 
charged them with their Beak Heads, giving no leſs a Shock than they re- 
ceived : but when Ceſar's Ships could reach any of theſe light timbered 
Veſſels, they preſſed upon them fo furiouſly with their Beak Heads, that 
they either ſtayed them, or bored them through and through ; and if 
they came at any time to fight Board and Board, the great Ships miſerably 
knocked them down with miſhle Arms thrown from aloft, and caſting in 
their Grapnels, eaſily ſtopped them, fo that the ſervice being too hard to 
be born, the Adverſary had no way to ſave themſelves, but by leaping into 
the Sea, where Skiffs appointed for that purpoſe took them up. Mean 
while, Arrippa, whoſe main deſign was upon Papia's Ship, gave him ſo 
cruel a Shock in the Bow, that he ſunk him, for he opened all his Keel, 
and thoſe in his Fore-Caſtle preſently fell, and the Water entring, all the 
lower Bank of Rowers were drowned, the reſt upon Planks ſaved them- 
ſelves by ſwimming : Papia, received into the next Ship, again renews 
the Fight. When Pompey, who from the top of a Mountain ſaw that his 
People could very hardly defend themſelves, and that they never came near 
any of Ceſar's Ships, but they loſt Men, and that the reſt of Arrippe's 
Fleet 
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Fleet whom heleft at Fer were coming to his aſſiſtance, made a Signal 
for them to retreat, which by little an little they did; ſtill fighting; bur 
being cloſe preſſed upon, they fled, not into the Ports, but the Rivers 
Mouths, where the Mud and Sand brought down by the conſtant ſtream 
makes Shoal Water, wherefore Azrippa's Pilots adviſing him not to ha- 
zard his great Ships upon thoſe Flats, he came to an Anchor in ſight of 
them in the open Sea, asif he deſigned to attack them in the Night ; 
but his Friends admoniſhing him not to be ruled more by anger than reaſon, 
nor to over-haraſs the Soldiers by too great Labour and Watchings, nor 
yetto be too confident of the calmneſs of the Sea, he retreated towards the 
Evening, and Pompey's Ships got into Harbour. They loſt iri this Battel 
thirty of their Ships, and ſunk five of Czſar's, beſides many other loſſes 
which they as well as the Enemy ſuſtained. Pompey commended them for 
having ſo well defended themſelves, having to tight not againſt Ships but 
Walls, nor were his rewards leſs than if they had been viQtorious : he gave 
them hopes, that fighting 4n the Strait as their Light Ships would eaſier 
ſtem the Current, ſo they would certainly be victorious, promiſing withal 
to add ſomewhat to the heighth of their Ships. Such was the ſucceſs 
of the Battel between 2rippaand Papia near /elazzo. = 


After which Pompey judging what indeed was, that Ceſar was gone to 
Taurus's Camp, becauſe he had a deſign upon 7auroinenia, as ſoon as he 
had ſupped he ſet Sail for Meſſina, leaving at Melazzo a part of his Ships, 
to make Azrippa believe he was ſtill there. 4zrippa on the other ſide ha- 
ving given a little repoſe to his Men, ſailed towards 7yzdari, which had 
promuled toſurrender ; where he was received by the Inhabitants, but the 
Garriſon defended it {o generouſly, that they drove him thence, yet ſome 
other Towns revolting to him, reccived his Garrifons, and towards Even- 
ing he returried to the Fleet. Mean while, Ceſar being well aſſured that 
Pompey was gone from Meſſina to Melazzo becauſe of Aorippa, came from 
Seyllace ro Zeucopetra, from whence he reſolved to paſs by Night to Taure- 
menia; but after he heard the ſucceſs of the Sea-fight, he changed his 
mind, believing he need not conceal his embarquing, but boldly go on in 
broad day, for he imagined Pompey would not come far from 4-rippa. 
Day then beginning to appear, he took a view from the Mountains as far as 
his ſight could reachinto the Sea, and ſpying none of the Enemies Ships 
he went on Board, loading his Ship with all the Soldiers he could ſtow ; 
and leaving the reſt with Meſſals till the Ships returned to fetch them : 
being come near 7anromenta, he ſummoned the place, but the Garriſon 
refaling to ſurrender, he paſſed beyond the River O»obola, andthe Temple 
of Ferns, and landed near Arch:igetes, where having made his prayers to 
the Gods, he encamped to beſiege 7 auromenia i now Archigetes 1s a {mall 
Statue of Apollo, which the Naxtans, when firſt ſent a Colony into' Sicily, 
dedicated. There as Ceſar ſet foot on ground he fell, but ſoon got up a- 
gain; he was beginning to work upon the Circumvallation of the Camp 
when they ſaw Pompey coming with” a great Fleet, to the aſtoniſhment 
of all the fridges +. thought him quite ruined by 4rippa : along the 
Shore likewiſe came Horſemen, riding, ſtriving in ſ{wittneſs ro out-paſs 
the Fleet ; and in ſeveral parts were {cen great Bodies of Foot. Ceſar's 
People ſeeing themſelves thus ſurrounded by three Armies, were utterly 
diſmayed, Ceſar himſelf was afraid, becauſe he could not now have the 
aſſiſtance vf Meſſala. The Horſe firſt fell among Ceſar's Men ſtill em- 
ployed in their Trenches. And if theFleet -— _ Foot had come mo 
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the ſame time, perhaps rows had gainedan important Viftory, but be- 
ing unskilful in military Afﬀairs, and ignorant of the fear their Enemies 
were in, loth to come to a Baftel in the Evening, they retreated , the 
Fleet to the Promontory of Coccyna, and the Foot, who durſt not lodge 
near Ceſar's Camp, to the Town of Phezxiſſa , whilſt the night fallowing 
the lay quiet, the Czfarians fortified their Camp, but with extreme labour 
2nd watching had made themſelves atterly unfit to fight ; they were three 
Legions, five hundred Horſemen without Horſes, about a thouſand light 
armed Foot, and two thouſand Veteran Voluntiers, beſides the Sea-Forces. 
Ceſar left with Cornificius all the Land Forces, with order to defend himſelf 
as well as he could, and before day himſelf embarqued, left he ſhould like- 
wiſe be ſhutin by Sea. He placed 77tinivs on the Right, and Carciws 0n 
the Left, and himſelf in a Brigantine went from one part of the Fleet to the 
other, exhorting all Men to do their beſt ; and after that (as being in ex- 
tremity of danger) ftruck his Flag. Pompey preſently coming to aſſault 
him, they charged through twice, and the Fight laſted till Night. But 
Ceſar's Ships were many burnt and ſunk, and many of them ſetting their 
ſmall Sails, fled towards the Coaſt of Zraly contrary to, and in contempt 
of Orders, ſome of Pompeys Ships purſued them, and ſoon putting them 
indiſorder, took or burnt them as wellas the reſt, thoſe that ſwum aſhore 
were either {lain or taken by Pompey's Horſemen, ſome few eſcaping to 
Cornificins's Camp, who ſent only his light armed Foot to receive them ; 
for he did not think it convenient to go out with his Legions, in that ill po- 
ſture wherein they were, whulſt a Land Army of the Enemies lay fo nigh, 
whom the ſucceſs at Sea had puffed up, as is ordinary after Viftory. Ceſar 
rowed a great way in the night in a ſmall Galley, deliberating with 
himſelf, whether he ſhould endeavour to paſs through the midſt of his E- 
nemies, and getagain to Corrificins, or go to Meſſala. Atlength by good 
fortune he reached the Port of ba/a, where he landed with one Eſquire, 
deſtitute of Friends, Servants or Guards, whom ſome that were come up 
to the Mountains to ſee how things ſtood , found aflifted both in 
Body and Mind, whom changing from Boat to Boat that they might the 
better deceive thg Enemy, they at length brought to _— Camp, 
which was not far diſtant. As ſoon as he got thither, before he would 
take any food, he diſpatched a Brigantine to Corxificins, and ſent to all parts 
of the Mountains to let thoſe they found there know he was in ſafety, ad- 
vertizing them to prepare to relieve Cornificius; and he wrote to Cornificius 
that he would ſuddenly be with him, andbring him relief. After he had 
cata little, andtaken ſome {mall repoſe, he went by night to S:y/ida, con- 
voyed by Meſſala to find out Carinas, who being ready to fail with three 
Legions, he gave him order to paſs over to Zzpari, and there ſtay for him ; 
and writlikewiſe to A-rippa, that conſidering the danger Corificins was in, 
he ſhould with all ſpeed ſend to hum Zaronius with the beſt of his Forces. 
He likewiſe ſent Mecenas the ſecond time tothe City, upon intelligence 
they were contriving ſome Novelty, the Authors of which were publickly 
payed: and Meſſala he ſent to Pateoli, where the firſt Legion lay to 

ring them to /7ibozz. This was that Meſſala who was proſcribed at Rome 
by the Triumvirs, with promiſe of rewards both of Money and Liberty 
to thoſe ſhould ſlay him ; and who eſcaping to Brutus and Caſſius, after their 
death delivercd up on Compoſition their Fleet to Anthony : which I the 
rather mention in this place as a great example of .Roman Virtue, ſince 
Meſſals having now in his power him who proſcribed him, without atten- 
dance, and in a deplorable condition, reccived him as his General, and 
laved his life, | As 
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As for Cornificins, thotigh he could have defended himſelf in his 
Trenches, yet being ſtraitned for want of Proviſion, hedrew out to pro- 
voke the Enemy to fight : but Powpey would not hazard the fortune of a 
Battel againſt People had nothing but their Arms to truſt to, and whom 
he hoped to reduce byFamine ; yet Cormificins having placed thoſe eſcaped 
from the Sea-Fight, and who wete without Arms in the midſt of the Le- 

ions, marches on, ſorely infeſted in the Plain by the Horſemens miſſile 
; Fg and by the African Foot in places inacceffible for the Horſe; who 
being lightly armed, though he ſent off ſeveral Parties to engage them, 
he cquld do no good againſt them. The fourth day of his March he came 
upona dry ground, which the Inhabitants thereabout call 7he Zorrext of 
Firg, reaching quite to the Sea, all waters falling on it being evaporated 
wich the very heat of the ground ; ſo that the People thereabouts neyer 
travel over it but by night to avoid the heat and duſt, Cornificiur's Men not 
knowing the Country durſt not, eſpecially in a dark Moon, adventure to 
paſs by night, for fear of an ambuſh; and by day they could nat defend 
themſelves from their Enemies, heat and duſt ſuffocated them, and the 
{corching ground (being now in the heat of Summer ) tormented the 
{oles of their Feet, eſpecially thoſe were naked ; thirſt noleſs afflicted 
them, not ſuffering them to retard their March to go charge thoſe light 
armed Foot who continually infeſted them z ſo that they were expoſed to 
wounds, without making any defence. At laſt, when they drew near to 
a Straitat the end of this burning ground, they met with other Enemies ; 
wherefore leaving behind their ſick, and ſuch as could not fight, they ad- 
vanced furiouſly to the Charge, and gained the Paſs ; , but when they faw 
before them other Straits which the Enemy was likewiſe poſſeſſed of, they 
loſt all heart, and made a ſtop, being quite ſpent with thirſt, heat and la- 
bour; yet when Cornificius perſwaded them to take courage, by telling 
them there was a Fountain cloſe by, they renewed the Fight, and with con- 
ſiderable loſs of theirs drove the Enemy from the Poſt, but other Enemies 
were ſtill Maſters of the Fountain, ſo that now they gave themſelves over 
to grief and __ In this extremity Zaronins appeared afar off with 
three Legions which Aerippa had ſent to their relict, they were not fully 
aſſured he was their Friend ; however, the ſight put them in ſome hopes, 
eſpecially when they ſaw the Enemy deſert * Fountain, for fear of be- 
ing encloſed on both ſides, thenthey beganto ſet up Shouts of Joy, which 
Laronius having anſwered, they ran all to the Fountain, where notwith- 
ſtanding all the good counſel of their Officers to make them more tem- 
povee , they drank ſo exceſſively, that ſome of them died upon the 
| PÞ acc. . 


Thus Corzificius when he was quite paſt hopes ſaved himſelf and the reſt 
ofthe Army, and went and joyned. with Azripps, who in the mean time 
had taken Tyndari, furniſhed with good ſtore of Proviſions, and fo com- 
modious for this War, that oo landed there all his Horſe and Foot, which 
were no {mall number, for he brought into Sicily one and twenty Legions, 
twenty thouſand Horſe, and more than five thouſand light armed Foot. 
Pompey itil held Melazz9, Mamlochus, Pelora, and all that Sea-Coaſt 
with good Garriſons, who out of the fear they were in of 4erippa, kept 
continually Fires, asif they would burn the Ships that approached them. 
He was likewiſe ſeiſed of the Paſſages from 7awromenia to Melazzo, and 
had fortified all the Avenyes of the Mountains ; fo that he kept Ceſar at a 
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' all things abhorred to have do with Salt Water, where he ha 


Bay ( who had a deſign toenlarge his Quarters beyond 7y»dari) and yet 
adventuted nor a Battel. But having advice that 4rippa was about to 
land at Pelora, he haſtened thither, deſerting the Paſles of Melazzo, of 
which Ceſar ſeiſed, and of Melazzo it ſelf, rogether with Artemiſia, a 
little City, famous for the Oxen of the Sun, taken away by U/yſſes's com- 
nions whilſt he ſlept. But when the news of rippe's coming proved 
alſe, and Pompey heard of the Paſles being loſt, he ent. for 7iſiexus with 
his Army, whorh Ceſar going to meet, ſtrayed out of his way about My- 
cono, Where he ſtaid all night without any Tents, 1n a violent rain, as is 
uſual in Autumn, with no other covering fave a Gallick Shield which the 
Soldiers held over his Head. Here they heard the horrible noiſe, and 
dreadful 'roarings of Mount etna, and beheld the mighty Flames, which 
ſorely affrighted the whole one: eſpecially the Germans, who ſtaging 
from the places where they were laid down, were no longer ſcrupulous of 
believing the wonders told of Mount eA£ta, eſpecially of the Torrents of 
Fire. After this Ceſar went and ſpoiled the Country of the Paleſtins, 
where meeting with Zep/dss,and being ſupplied with Corn, they went both, 
and ſer down near about Mcfima. But when there happened only light 
Skirmiſhes through all Sci/y, and no memorable Fight, Ceſar weary of 
it, ferit Zaurns to cut off Pompey from Proviſions, by ſeifing upon thoſe 
Citics that ſupplyed them, which made him reſolve to give Battel ; but 
becauſe he was atraid of Ceſar's Land Forces, and thought himſelf ſecure 
in his Ships, he ſent a Herald to offer him a Sea-Fight. Cp Ceſar of 
ever been 
unfortunate ; yet thinking it diſhonourabke to refuſe any thing, he accept- 
cd the Challenge, and a day was appointed, when they were to meet 
with three hundred Ships each, armed with all forts of miſſile Arms, 
Towers and Machines that could be imagined. - *Twas now Arippa in- 
vented the Harpagon, which is a piece of Timber of five Cubits tong, 
bound about with Iron, at each end having two Rings, at one of which is 
the Harpago, or Hook of Iron, and at the other many Cords faſtened in 
Pulleys to draw it back, with a Catapulta or Sling to dart it forcibly into 
the Enemies Ships. , 


But the day of Battel being come, the whole Gang of Rowers began to 
ſhew their skill, not without great Shouts and Acclamations, then follow- 
ed the flying of miſſile Arms, ſome thrown out ef Engines, ſome out of 
Hand, as Stones, Javelins, Arrows, Fire-brands, and flaming Darts, the 
Ships run Board and Board, ſome in the Waſte, ſome on the Bows, and 
ſome ran with their Prows ſo fiercely at others, that they over-ſet thoſe 
ſtood on their Fore-Caſftles, and made their own Ships unlerviceable. O- 
ther lighter Veſſels contented themſelves only to skirmiſh, lancing as they 

aſſed by unto each other Darts, Javelins, and other miſſile Arms, other 

maller were appointed to take up ſuch as tell into the Sea. The Soldiers, 
Rowers, and Seamen did wonders, aſſiſted by the skill of rhe Pilots, heart- 
ned by the encouragements of the Commanders, and the continual play- 
ing of the Engines : but the Harpagon 'was molt of all approved, being 
light enough to fly at a diſtance into the Eneraies Ships, it ſtuck faſt, eſpe- 
cially when.they drew it back with the Cords ; they could nor cut it, - 
ng bound about with Iron Hoops ; and the Cords they couldnot reach to, 
becauſe of its length, beſides, this Machine being yet unknown, they 
were not provided of any long Bills to cut the Ropes. There was but one 
way in this unprepared condition they. could think of, and that my by 
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force of Oarsto ſtrive to get looſe from it, but theri the Enemy pulled up 
too, both ftriving one way, the Hzrpagon ſtill did its office ; wherefore 
coming to a cloſe Fight, they leaped into one anothers Ships, and wete of. 
tenſo mixed together, that it was hard toknow which party any were of: 
for they wore | one kind of Habit, and moſt ſpoke the Latine Tongue , 
and the Word for that day was known by both Parties. And in this con- 
fuſion when no perſon trufting to anothers giving him the Word, if he did 
not know him, there was a horrible Slaughter, and the Sea was preſently 
covered with Bodies, Arms, and Wracks of Veſſels; for they left nothing 
unattempted beſides Fire, which after the firſt ſhock, and that they came 
to = Board and Board, they made no more uſe of. Both Armies from 
the Shore beheld this dreadful Fight not without fear and paſſion, as think- 
ing them engaged for every one of their particular ſafeties; but how in- 
tentive ſoever they were they could diſcern nothing ; for it was impoſlible 
Mm along Trainot ſix hundred Ships, from whom they heard ſhouts and ac- 
clamations, ſometimes from one ſide, and ſometimes from the other, to 
diſcover any thing diſtintly. At lengeh Aerippa judging by the Colours 
upon their Towers, which was the only mark of difference between 
them, that there were more of Pompey's Ships periſhed than theirs, encou- 
raged thoſe about him, as if already victorious, to renew the Charge, and 
not give over prefſwug upon the Enemy, which they did, till thoſe oppoſite 
to him were forced to give way; and beating down their Towers, 
ſhewed him their Poops, and fled towards the Strait, to the number only of 
ſeventeen Ships, molt of the reſt cut off by Azrippa, who got between 
them and the Flyers from going the ſame way, run violently on Shore, 
where fticking faſt, they were either got of by the: Enemy, or there 
burnt, which thoſe that were yet fighting in open Sea ſeeing, yielded. 
The Czfarian Sea Forces ſoon proclaimed their Victory by their Shouts 
and Acclammations, which were anſwered by the Land Army on Shore : 
whilſt Pompey's Men groaned out of grief and deſpair. As for Pompey 
himſelf, he departed in haſte from Vawlochns to go to Meſſina, lo aſtoniſh- 
ed, that he had no thoughts at all of his Land Army, which made them led 
by 7iſienus ſurrender to Ceſar upon good conditions, which example was 
likewiſe followed by the Horſe perſwaded by their Othcers. There were 
in this Battel three of Czſar's Ships ſunk, and twenty eight of Pompey's, 
and all the reſt burnt, taken, or fl upon the Rocks, ſave only thole ſe- 
venteen that fled. 


Pompey, as upon the way he heard of the defeQtion of liis Army, laid 
down his Imperial Robe, and took a private habit, ſ{cnding ſome before to 
Meſſina, to load what they could upon his Ships, for he was prepared for 
this a long time before, and ſending to Plenius who was at Zilybeurm with 
eight Legions to come preſently to him, Plenius forthwith ſet forward, 
but all his Friends, and all his Garriſons having yielded to the Conquerour, 
and his Enemies being already inthe Strait to come to M/eſſiva, he did not 
think it convenient to ſtay for Plexus in the City, though it were a very 
ſtrong place, but embarquing upon thoſe ſeventeen Ships he had, made 
Sail towards Anthony, whoſe Mother he had favourably received in alike 
misfortune, and Plenins arriving at Meſſins after Pompey's departure, 
he there ſhut himſelf up, reſolving to ſtand upon his defence. Now 
after the Viftory Ceſar ſtaying in his Camp near /Vlochus, had given or- 
der to Aprippato go and beſiege Meſſina, which together with Zepians he 
did. \Plenins having ſent out to them Deputies to capitulate, -Zripp: 
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was of the mind to defer the buſineſs till next day that Cz/ar came thither ; 
but Lepides himſelf received them upon compolition, and to get the Ar- 
my of Plenins into his own poſleſſion, gave them ſhare inthe plunder of 
the City equal with his own ; fo that beſides pardon which they only asked 
for, they Had found a Booty they did not expeCt, they that very night 
plundered the City with Lepidus's Men, and delivered themſelyes up to be 
his. So that Zep/dus by this recruit beholding himſelf Maſter of two and 
twenty Legions, and a brave Body of Horſe, raiſed his hopes, and laid a 
deſign upon ſeiſing upon Sicily. This project he founded upon his 
firſt having landed in the Iſland, and having taken more Cities than Ceſar ; 
wherefore he gave Command to his Garriſons not to receive any Forces 
but his own, and ſiſed upon all the Paſſages. On the morrow Ceſar 
being arrived at Meſſma, nds {ome of his Friends to Lepidus, to make 
his complaint of theſe proceedings, and to repreſent to him that he was 
come into Sicily only to ſerve Ceſar, and not to conquer for himſelf. To 
which he anſwered by a reciprocal complaint : That they had taken from 
him his part of the Empire, which Ceſar had uſurped all to himſelf, and if 
he would reſtore that, he would willingly part with 4frica and Sicily. Ce- 
ſar, angry at this anſwer, goes to him himſelf, reproaches him with in- 
exctio_ds, and after ſome mutual threats they part, and from that inſtant 
begin to keep Guard apart, and the Ships went and anchored at ſome di- 
ſtance from the Port, becauſe, as was reported, Zepidus had a deſign to 
burn them ; and the Soldiers deteſting theſe Diſſentions , believed they 
were again falling into another Civil War. Not that they made any com- 
pariſon of Lepidss with Ceſar ; - Zepidus's own Soldiers did not do that, the 
admired Ceſar*s Virtue, and blamed Zepidus's bafeneſs, thinking it a hi 
injuſtice done them, to equal the Vanquiſher and the Vanquiſhed in the 
lunder of Mc//ira. C = having notice of their thoughts ſent under- 
= to ſolicite them by his Agents, who gained many, eſpecially of thoſe 
who had ſerved under Pompey, for they thought the pardon granted them 
ineffetual, unleſs Ceſar confirmed it. Zepidus knew nothing of this 
Negotiation, ſo that before he perceived any thing, Ceſar comes unlooked 
for to his Camp, with a ſtrong party of Horle, which he left before the 
Trenches, and entred with a {lender Train, and advancing towards the 
middle, calls all the world to witneſs that he was forced to make War 
againſt his Will. The neareſt to him having ſaluted him, calling him 
Emperour, all Pompey's Men who were made to the purpoſe ranto him, 
and begged his pardon. To whichhe anſwered, that he wondered they 
ſhould ask pardon before they haddone what they ought: they under- 
ſtood what he meant, and preſently ſome took their Colours, and car- 
ried them to Ceſar's Camp, whilſt the others made up the Tents. Lepi- 
dns hearing the Tumult, comes out of his Tent armed, and falls on, fo 
that one of Ceſar's Eſquires being ſlain, and Ceſar himſelf ſhot with an 
Arrow inthe Corſlet, though it went not to the quick, he got by running 
to the place where he had lefthis Horſe. As he ran, ſome of thoſe who 
wereupon the Guard in one of the Forts at Zepzdus's Camp made a mock 
of him; whereon he immediately feil upon that Fort, and took it with 
his Horſe. Thoſe who commanded in the reſt yielded, ſome at the ſame 
time, others the night following, ſome without being ſummoned, and 0- 
thers after a ſlight aſſault made by the Cavalry to ſerve for a pretence of 
their. Surrender : but ſome there were who bravely ſtood to it before the 
would ſubmit; for Zepidrs continually ſent relief to all parts ; but at laſt 
theſe reliefs deſerted him likewiſe; nay, even thoſe who had an inclina- 
t10n 
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an Army, and fallen from ſo mi a Fortune; 
went to Ceſar; whither all the world run as to a 
dmg nt: and would not ſuffer him to fall 
is Knees him, but he ſent him to Rowe in the ſame Habit, re- 
'that of a private. Man, without any power or quality, fave that 
'Prieft. - So that this Man who had ſooften been General of Ar- 

reigned" in the Triomvirate, made ſo many Magiſtrates, pro- 
many 
ſimple Citizen, and ſpent the reſt of his life ſubmitted to authority, and to 
- the power of many of thoſe he had proſcribed. 
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As for Ponipey, Ceſar would not purſue him; nor 
whether he thought it not convenient to follow him i hony's Domi- 
nion, or whether he had a mind to ſee what Lzthonxy would do; for if he 
didnotas he ought, he had juſt occafion to break with him ( for both pre- 
tending to Sovereign Power, either had a long time thought that when all 
other were overcomethey ſhould fail upon one another ). or elſe, as Ceſar 
Bid afterwards, becauſe Pompey was none of his Father's Murderers. 
All the Forces being now pgs, there were five and forty Le- 

five and twenty thouſand Horſe, thirty ſeven thouſand five hundred 


trou- 


done againſt Pompey fee 
he promiſed them 


it it to be done; 


Pagyeriy was worthy of yur and - 
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brett tharhe' would: lead them againſt the Ulyrians;+ and other Barba- 
rous . Nations who had: broke rhe Peace with .themy' - from whom they 
would all retum. rich. - To-whach they told him-plainly, that they. would 
ſerve nolonger, unleſs he preſently gave them thoſe Rewards and: Honours 
their paſt labours deſerved::;-He anfwered them, that as to the Horgurs 
there/{hould be no delay in them ;' forbefides the Crowns he: had [already 
diſtributed; he had others to beſtow among every; Legion, and to the iCen- 
rufions and T ribuoes Robes of Purple,' with theQuality-of-Senargr, &very 
Man in his Country. © Whilſt he'was offering/theſe things and-many others, 
fit a Tribune named — tocry out that Crowns and Robes.,were 
toquiet Children, bur that muſt have Soldiers Money and Lands,'The nzulti- 
tude by their Acctammarions fignifying they approved.this diſcourſe;: Ce+ 
far ina rage went down from: the Tribunal ,- but for the. Traburie khoſe + 
bout him praiſed him, and teviled the others for-not-joyning with. hun, 
hetold them that healone was fufficient to defend ſo-juiſt a caule,' yet theſe 
wordscoft him.deary for the next day he diſappeared, and:was never more 
ſeen. Aﬀer which 'accidentn6 particular n durſt utter a word; bur. 
the whole Army went together to. demand their Diſcharge, andiCeſar-for 
his part:did all he could —_—_— them by. careſſing their Officers;>-Ati 
length he dilmifſed thoſe had ſerved him at Modena and : Philippi, whoa- 
mounted to twenty thouſand, for indeed they had ſerved longer thawthe: 
time appointed by the Laws of War ; but for tear leſt thoſe ſhould corrupt 
others, he ſent them preſently out of the Iſland, after having told apart to 
thoſe had lervod Mat Modena, that R_ he had diſcharged "them," he 
would not fail roYauwtic what he had ns ed. As ſoon as they.were\ſhi 
ped, he drew-the: reft together to {peak to them, where he took then. far 
witticſſes of the perjury of theothers, whom he called Runawaysg, -becauſe- 
they: had forceddDilcharge from him, prailed thoſe preſent for- their fide- 
lity, made them hope that ere-long they ſhouid be diſcharged, and that-ſo 
rich, no one perfort ſhould repent his having ——_— in the ſervice, 
and with all this' he- gave them five liundred Drams a: Man. 7 +4, 


After this Broil- was over, he laid a Tribute of Sixteen hundred Ta-' 
leats upon S:cz/y, and fertled there Pretors as: wellas in rica, lefridnAr- 
my «divided berwixt thoſe two Provinces, :{ent. A=thopy's/Ships to Zaren- 
11799, xd ſending'part of the reſt of his: Forces before him into /aly, fol-, 
lowed himſelf with the other, When his-return was known iathe City, 
the Senate ' gave him. by Decree. all the Honaurs:imagjnable, referring to! 
his''diſcretion the accepting_ all; -or as maty:/of /then-as he pleafed. 3 All 
the Servitors, and likewiſe the People; crowned: with Flowers, ' went a 
oreftt way to meet him, ' brought: him firſt to the Temple, and then to his 
HouRe.'- The next-day he recxed in full-Senate; | and before.the People, two 
Orations which he/had compoſed, . and! whith' he afterwards' made pub- 
lick,” wherein | heorderly declared what: things he had done; and his 
Condu@'in the Government of the Common-wealh, from: his; firſt un- 
dettaking' the ' Charge till now , caulſed::;the: Peace; to- be publiſhed, 
the Civil Wars: being now: quite extinQ, remitted, what was remain- 
ing - due upon Impoſitions ; diſcharged -:the.- Receivers of what: they 
ought, and: releaſed the Farmers of what they had not yet payed: in 
of their publick Farms. Of -all the Honours the Senate offered:; him 
he accepted the” nobleſt, that on all thoſe days wherton he _ been 
victorious, 
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victorious, there ſhould be Anniverſary Feſtivals. That there ſhould 
be placed before the Tribunal for. Orations his Statue in Gold, repre- 
ſenting the life, with this Inſcription , 


For Peace after tedions War , reſtored both by Sea 
and Land. 


Beſides all this , the People would have taken away Zepidns's High 
Prieſthood , and obliged him to accept it; but he refuſed it, becauſe 
the Laws forbid the depriving a man of that Dignity, as long he 
lived; whereupon the People would  have- Zepidas put to death, as 
his Enemy , but he would not permit it. Afterwards he ſent to all 
his Armies ſealed Letters, with Dire&ions they ſhould be all broken 
up in one day, and the Orders they found in them obſerved, which 
were concerning the Slaves, who, during the Tumult and Diforders, 
| had run away trom their Maſters, and liſted themſelves in the Army. 
The Senate had granted them all Freedom by the Peace made with 
Pompey ; but they being. now taken all in one day, and ſent to the 
Cities , Cz/ar return'd them into the hands of their Maſters, or their 
Maſters Heirs, and if none came to claim them, they were put to 
death in the ſame Cities from whence they had fled : the like " did 
| in Sicity, All Men now thought the Civil Wars quite at an end, and 
| that they owed the obligation of it to Ceſar, then twenty eight years 
| . of age; wherefore the Cities conſecrated him, and placed him in the 
) 
| 


number of their Gods. Meain time, not only Rome, but likewiſe 
Sicily was infeſted with numbers of Vagabond Raſcals who robbed 
with ſo much infolence, that Ce/ar was | x" to give a Commiſſion 
to Sabinus to ſuppreſs them, many he took and hanged ; but it re- . 
| uired a whole years time to purge all the Countrys clear of them. 
| t this time, as it is ſaid, were eſtabliſhed thoſe Cohorts of Watch 
and Ward which continue to this day. This timely and ſpeedy reme- 
dy got Ceſar much reputation, who now began likewiſe to appoint 
many annual Magiſtrates in things that concerned the Adminiſtration 
of the Common-wealth , according to the cuſtom of their Anceſtors, 
he likewiſe cauſed to be burnt all Letters writ in the time of the 
War, leſt they might kindle new Troubles, and promiſed to reſtore 
the Government to the People, as ſoon as Anthony returned, becaule 
' he knew well that he had deligned to lay down his Authority as ſoon 
as the Civil Wars were ended. Upon theſe promiſes , the Citizens 
perſwaded of Ceſar's good intentions, made him perpetual Tribune of 
the People, as if by this new Dignity they would invite him to lay 
down the former: about which he privately wrote to Anthony, giving 
his Letters in charge to Bib#/us, who was upon his return to him, to 
deliver; he ſent hkewiſe Governours into the Provinces, and made 
1 ——_— for the Vlyrian War, whither he deſigned to go in per- 
ON, 


As for Pompey, having left Sicily to ſeek a refuge from Aurhes 5 XXYIV. 
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he landed on the Promontory of Zacinia, where he' took out of Funo's 

Temple all the Offerings of an ineſtimable value;-' /Thence getting to 

Mitylene, he lojourned ſome time in that City, where his Father 'in the 

War with Ceſar had left him then a Child with his Mother, and whither 

after his Defeat he retreated. Anthony being at this time in Media fight- 

ing againſt the Medes and Parthians, Pompey reſolved to throw himſelf 
into his Arms athis return, but hearing he was defeated, and that news paſ- 
ſing for a truth in the opinion of all the world, he beganto fancy new 
hopes, that either he might ſucceed Lzthony, if he were dead; or ſhare 
power with him if he return'd, beſides he was encouraged by Zabienus's 
example, who but a little before had made ftrange Incurfions and Spoils 
throughout all 4a. Whilſt theſe things run in his Head, news was 
brought him that nthony was Teturned to Mexandria ; wherefore pur- 
ſuing the reſolution he had taken, he ſent Deputies to offer him his Friend- 

ſhip and Alliance z but this was but a Trick, for indeed they went only. to 
pry into his Aﬀairs. In the mean time he:privately difpatched others to- 
wards the Princes of 7hrace and Pontas, teſolved to retire towards the 
Kingdom of Pontus into Armenia, if he obtained not what he pretended to 
from Anthony, for he had likewiſe ſent to the' Parthians, out of hopes that 
in the War which was not yet terminated, they would be glad to accept 
him for his General againſt 4»thoxy, being a Roman, and more, the Son of 
the great Pompey. Belides he fitted up great ſtore of Shipping, and kept 
in Exerciſe his Sea-Forces, under pretence of being afraid of Ceſar, or of 
making theſe preparations for Azthonies ſervice ; But Anthony, who ſoon 
perceived his deſigns, and ſent 77tins with all the Fleet and Army of Syria, 
tooppole him with open Force, if he would make War, or to condu&t 
him Honourably, if he had any intention to come to him as a Friend. Now 
Pompey's Deputies ſpoke to thorny in this manner. 


/ 


The Oration of Pompey's Deputies to 
Anthony. 


Hough if Pompey had defigned to continue the Yar, he might have 
gone into Spain, 4 Province where he 1s beloved for his Fathers ſake, "uy 
F C 


which he had good Teſtimony in his Touth, and who ſtill offered him their ſ 

ſiſtance. Tet becauſe he had rather live in Peace with yow or if there 
neceſſity to make War, fight under your Colonrs, he has ſent us hither to offer you 
his Friendſhip and Alltance. *Tis not a defire of a days ſtanding, you know that 
when he was Maſter of Sicily, and made Inroads into Italy, when he ſent 
your Mother to you, he made you the ſame offers ; Aud certainly had you accepted 
them, neither had Pornpey been driven ont of Sicily. For you had not ofited 
Czfar with your Fleet, nor you had not come 0 with ſuch diſadvantage againſt 
the Parthians, becauſe Cxſar ſent you not thoſe Forces he promiſed you, May, 
you might have reduced Italy to your Obedience. However, though you refuſed 
them in a time when they might have been uſcful to you, he begs you yet to 
have a care leſt Car who has ſo often deceived you, do not ao it at laſt be- 
yond repair, Remember but how contrary to a ſolemn League, he made War 
| up013 
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wpon Pomp2y, who was likewiſe his Aly, though he had not the ſams pretence. 
How he has deprived Lepidus of his part of the Empire, without in the leaſt 
making you partaker of his Vittories. 7ou are now the only obſtacle ſtands in 
his way to that Monarchy to which he has ſo long aſpired ; and already, if 
Pompey had not ſtood between, you had been engaged one againſt the other. 
*7is more your concern than any mans to look into theſe things, yet Pompey 
ont of his love to you would not refrain his advice, Beſides knowing you good 
and generons he has more eſteem for your friendſhip than for all could be pro- 
mneiſed him by a man he knows for a cheat and a deceirver. He thinks it not 


ſtrange you lent your Ships to Czar, becauſe he knows you were urged to it by 


the want you ſtood in need of Forces = the Parthian War, but he would 
willingly have you remember how much the not ſending that Army did you pre- 


judice. In a word, Pompey yields himſelf” up to you with that Fleet he has 


left, and a' faithful Army never deſerted him in diſtrefſ. If you have 
peace, it will be no ſmall Glory for you to have protetted the Son of the 
great Pompey ; and if you engage in thit War which in all likelyhood you 
Al your felf to, the Forces he delivers up to you will not be uſe. 
leſs. | 


The Deputies having done ſpeakigg, Anthony let them underſtand the 
Orders he had given to 77ztias, and*for a full anſwer told them, that it 
Po made theſe Offers ſincerely, he would come along with 77tus. 


In the mean time, Pompey's Envoys to «he Parthians were taken by -4- 


thony's Captains, and brought to Alexandria, where having confeſſed all, 
Anthony ſent for the Deputies had ſpoke to him on Powpey's behalf, 2nd 
ſhewed them whom he had arreſted. They were extremely ſurpriſed ; 
yet they beſought him to pardon a young Man reduced tothe laſt extre- 
mities, and who out of a fear of being refuſed, had been forced to ſeek a 
Retreat among Nations always Enemies to the Roman Name ; for had 
he been well aſſured of Z»thony's mind, there had been no need to 
have had recourſe to others, or to uſe other arts and ſolicitations, -4z- 
thony believed them, being by nature free from Malice, and of a clear 
and magnanimous temper. 


In the mean time, Furnius, Anthony's Lieutenant in fr, made at 
firſt no oppoſition againſt Pompey, who was come over thither in a 

ceable manner, whether he were not ſtrong enough to hinder him, 
or that he knew not Anthony's mind ; but when he ſaw he exerciſed his 
Soldiers, he levyed what Force he could himſclf in that Province, and 
ſent to eAMnobarbus, who was not far off with an Army, and to Amyntas 
to come to his aſſiſtance. They being preſently drawn together, Pompey 
began to complain they treated him like an Enemy, whilſt he was waiting 
what anſwer thony gave his Deputies, yet all this while he was plot- 
ting to make eArobarbus his Priloner, whom one of his Familiars called 
Curius, Was to deliver up to him, hoping he might ſtand him in good 
ſtead, if an Exchange of Priſoners ſhould happen ; but» the Treaſon 
being diſcovered, and Curivs convicted, he was executed by ſentence of 
the Council of War , and Pompey put to death 7h-odorns, one of his 


Freed Men, who alone he made privy to this Plor, ſuſpetting he had 
| diſcovered 
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dilcovered it. This deſign not ſucceeding, he loſt all hopes of deceiving 
Furnins, but he took by treaſon Zampſacns, where C. Ceſar had planted 
a Colony of Italians, whom by force of Money he got to engage in his 
Party ; fo that ſeeing himſelf two hundred Horle, and three Legions 
ſtrong, he went and aſſaulted. Cyzics by Sea and Land, but was both 
ways repulſed by ſome of Aztheny's Forces, who had the Guard of the 
Gladiators, kept there for the Peoples Divertiſement. He therefore 
returned to the Port of the Acheans, to make Proviſion of Corn, whither 
Furnins following, without offering to fight him, encamped always as 
near him as he could with ſtore of Horſe, and thus hindred him from fo- 
raging the Country, or beſieging Towns. Pompey, who had not Horſe 
enough totake the Fields, went and aſſaulted his Camp in Front with one 
part of his Forces, againſt whom #»r»ius coming to the Charge, the o- 
thers whohad taken a great compaſs not to be diſcovered, fell in behind, 
forced the Camp, and put them all to the Rout. All Furniuss Men fled 
through the Plains of Scamaradria, and not being able to run very faſt, be- 
cauſe the ground was moiſtned with the Rain, there was made a great 
Slaughter. Thoſe who ſaved themſelves eſcaped into places of ſecurity, 
being too weak to ſtand Pompey, till ſuch time as new Recruits were come 
from Myſis , Propontis, and other places. Mean while , the Country 
People ruined with Taxes, took Arms, and joyned with Pompey, now 
grown famous by the ViQtory, gaingd at the Port of the Achzans. But 
[till wanting Horſe, he often came by the worlt in going to gather in 
Corn and Forrage. Wherefore upon intelligence that a Body of Italian 
Horſe were coming to Azthony, which OFavia, who wintered at Athens, 
ſent him, he diſpatched away ſome of his Agents with Money to corrupt 
them ; but the Governour of Macedon taking theſe Suborners, diſtribu- 
ted their Money to the Horſemen; yet Pompey took Vicea and Nicomedia, 
where he got ſtore of Wine, be{ides many other happy ſucceſſes he had 
beyond his own hopes : but Furnius always encamping at ſome diſtance 
from him. About the beginning of Spring there came to him from Sicily 
ſeventy Ships, the Remainder of the Fleet Auathony had lent to C2/ar a- 
rainſt Pompey ; for the Sicilian War being ended, Ceſar returned them. 
At the ſame time 77#ius arrived out of Syria with fix{core other Ships, 


. and a great Army, and all together landed at Procomeſus. Thereupon 


Pompey ſomewhat daunted, burnt his Ships, and armed his Rowers and 
Seamen, whom he thought would do him better ſervice on ſhore. But 
Caſſius of Parma, Naſidius, Saturninus, Thermus, Antiſtius, and all the 
moſt conſiderable of Pompey's Friends, and even ZFaxnius himſelf, for 
whom he had the greateſt value, and Zibo his Father-in-law, ſecing that 
afrer the coming of Zitins, to whom Azthony had given Commiſſion 
either to make War or Peace, he was {till obſtinate to continue the 
War againſt one more powerful than himſelf, left him, and making 
their own compoſition ſubmitted ro Antheay : being deſerted by his 
Friends, he advanced through the mid-land of B:thynia, with deſign, as 
'tis ſaid, to get into Armema : Furnins, Titins, and Amyntes having no- 
tice that to this intent he had quitted his Camp by night, followed him, 
and made ſuch haſte, that before day was ſhut in, they overtook him 
near a certatn Eminence, above which they encamped ſeparately with- 
out entrenching, becauſe it grew late, and their Men were over tired. 
Pompey fecing them in this poſture, drew off three thouſand Men, 
who went and charged thcm in the dark night ſo briskly, that oy 
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flew-a great number, ſome in Bed, and others riſing, and the reſt for the 
moſt part naked, ſhamefully took their flight: ſo that if Pompey had fallen 
on with all his Forces, or had but given them chaſe, he might have com- 
pleted his Victory, buthis adverfe: forrunezpur; it out of+ his thoughts, and 
he. reaped no move fruit of this Viftory, fave. the continuing his March in- 
to the Uplands. x7 

8” r ET ES, Gd tH, CLE 6 
The Enemics being rallied, followed him cloſe at the Heels, and 
very ſorely tormented him, that being reduced to want of Proviſions, 
he deſired a Conference with Furnins, Friend to the great Pompey, and 
beſides that, the moſt tonfiderable of all:the: other Commanders, fin 
the honefteſt Matt. ' Being' if! otder thereanto come to: the Bank of a 
River that ruij between them} Pompey told» them, thathaving fent De- 
puties to 'Anthowy', pert the mean time no. Proviſions, nor 
no perſon that would' ftirni{h 'him with any; he: had-been forced to do 
what he had done. * '- NO TUPG - 510 IO | 
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ID tt ifor your part, added he, if it be by Anthony's: Orders you make 
Har upon me, /he is. ill adviſed , not foreſecing, 4,conſiderable. Har 
ang ing'irober this Head; but if it be of, your. own motion, 1 beſeech you 
to. :expett' the return of my Deputies, or to.'carry me to \Anthony , after 
having peſ'y our word for. my ſecurity.: for Furmus; "tis.you only { confide 
in,\ and 'p | | 
. Honont #6 deliver. .me-in ſafety to:Anthony, 


waat ns: } 26-336 ; 
*779193 76 Doll{c.t 7 217 Iag2 It 4 a - 
This; ie faid as.confident of. Azthor's good nature, and fearing only 
ſome misfortune might happen to. him big, the Journey, Furnins made 
anlwer 5} {27 1,41 > fol | 
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my ſelf into your hands, provided you promiſe me upon Jour, 
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The ANSWER of 
FURNIUS » POMPEY 


«in perſon to have gone to him at firſt, or have ſtaid his An- 
« {wer at Afitylexe ; but you deſigned War, and have done all you 
* could; for why ſhould you deny things we certainly know ? Yet if 
* you now repent, we are three that command here for 4thoxy, do 
* not create any jealouſie among us, but deliver your ſelf up to 7itiss, 
* who only has Commiſſion concerning you : you may require of him 
«the ſame —y you doof me; for his Orders are, if youobſtinately 
* hold out, to kill you; but if you ſubmit, to fend you honourably to 
© Anthony. | | | 


Pompey was angry at 7itius, as an ungrateful Man, to undertake this 
War againſt him whom he had fo kindly treated when he was his 
Priſoner ; beſides, he thought it diſhonourable for Pompey to yield him- 
ſelf into the . hands of 73tins, a man of mean extratt, and whom he 
was jealous of, either diſtruſting his Principles, or conſcious of ſorne in- 
jury he had done him before the laſt kindneſs ; wherefore he offered 
himſelf once more to Furnivs, and begged him to receive him z and. 
when that could not be obtained, hedefired that at leaſt he might yield 
himſelf into mms Hands. But Furnivs telling him that Amyntas 
would not do that which would prove injurious to him who had ztho- 
ay's Commiſſion for this purpo 
Lieutenants believed rhat Pompey would next morning for very want be 
forced to yield himſelf to 77#i4s; but as ſoon as it was night he cauſed 
Fires to be kindled, and gave orders to the Trumpets to ſound at ey 
Watch of the Night, according to cuſtom, and he without any noiſe 
went out of his Cp with 'the Flower of his Forces, not telling any 
one of them his deſign, which was to return to the Sea, and ſer fire on 
Titias's Fleet, and poſſibly he might have done it, if Scawras, who deſert- 
ed him, and run to the Enemy had not given him notice of his depar- 
ture, and the way he had taken, withour being able to ſay more. 4 
2ztas preſently followed him with fifteen hundred Horſe, for whom, 
Pompey's being all Foot, it was no hard matter to overtake. As foon as he: 
appeared, all Pompey's Men forſook him, ſome privily, others openly ; 
{o that almoſt deſperate, and fearing his own Domeſticks, he yielded 
himſelf to Amynras without conditions, who had refuſed the Compoſition 
offered by 7itins. Thus was the laſt Son of the great Pompey taken. 
He had loft his Father when he was a Child, and when he grew ſome- 
what elder, his Brother, after whoſe death he lay concealed a long ar, 

iving 


« [ you had ariy intentiodi to yield your ſelf to_Awhovy, you ought 


ſe, the Conference ended. Anthony's. . 
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living like a Bandito in Spazy, till ſuch time as a multitude of looſe Peo- 
ple underſtanding he. was Pompey's Son, flocked to him, and then he 
began to over-run and plunder the Country. After the death of C. Ceſar 
having got a good Army, Ships and Money, he made a War, and be: 
came Maſter of ſome Iſlands, after which he was created Admiral of 
the Weſtern Sea, and then forely annoyed 7raly, almoſt famiſhing his 
Enemies, and forcing them to peace 'on his own Conditions : but what 
is moſt conſiderable, in that dreadful time of Profcriptions at Rome, he 
was the only Refuge of the Miſerable, and ſaved many perſons of 
Quality, who were obliged to him for their retura to their Country : 
but as if Fortune had, deprived him of Judgment, he never would give 
the onſet upon = Enemy, but loſt many fair opportunities, content on- 
ly to defend himſelf. Such was the Pompey now taken. 73tius received 
an Oath from his Army in Azthony's name, and ſent him to Miletum, 
where at forty years of age he put him to death, either becauſe the 
old injury had more power. over him than Gratitude for a later kind- 
, neſs, or becauſe he had Anthony's Orders for it. Though ſome ſay 4y- 
thony gave no ſuch Order, but it was done by Plarcus Governour of 
Syria, who in Afﬀairs of great Importance was wont to ſet Lnthony's 
| Hand and Seal. Others believe that P/azcns indeed might write it, but by 
private Orders from Azthony, who would not do it himſelf, becauſe of 
| the name of Pompey, or for fear to dilpleale Cleopatre, who eſteemed 
l Pompey for his Father's ſake : others ſay again Pl/encnus did it of his own 
| accord, fearing Pompey might raiſe ſome new difference between Ceſar 
and Anthony, or that Cleopatra might fall in love with him. Let it be 
how it will, after his death tho took another Expedition into Ar- 
menia ;, and Ceſar went to make War againſt the Illyrians, who waſted 
the Coaſts of Zr«/y, ſome of whom were never fubjett to the Roman Em- 
pire, others caſt off their Yoak in the time of the Civil Wars. But be- 
cauſe the Illyrian Afﬀairs are not ſo well known to me as to compoſe there- 
of a perfeQt Volume, and that likewiſe I cannot ſpeak of them more 
properly, than when writing of the time that Province was abſolutely e 
reduced under the Roman Power ; I have deſigned torefer it till I write 
what paſſed under fu9uſfus, and now only make a Summary to be an- 
nexed tothe Hiſtory of Maceden, thoſe Provinces being contiguous. 
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